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TOil conservation, dairy development ann animal husbandry, works on 
; irrigation, creation of potential and work in the field of horticul¬ 
ture, plantations and forestry and promotion of agriculture, hatfid^ 
looms and handicrafts. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


i f At the national level, regional and ethnic loyalties, caste tod 

language conflicts, religious fundamentalism, politics of violence 
and pervasive corruption have triggered off forces of regression. On 
the other hand, a large number of people, particularly the educated, 
are seeking ch^ge and a rapid pace of economic development. Besides 
an individual's search for meaningful livelihood, thereis alsoa 
dormant desire for deep and conprehensive change in the social' order. 
The specific nature of change no doubt would be determined by the 
needs of the time and interaction between various social, economic 
s and political forces operating in the country; but the problem of 
) orderly change faces the country. 

e In north-east India, several optimistic developments have taken 
* place recently despite ethnic conflicts and violence. On 15 Augtot, 

' 1985, Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, announced from tito 
I ramparts of the Red Fort in New Delhi, to a large gathering of 
5 Indians and foreigners who had assembled to celebrate India's inde- 
^ pendence obtained in 1947 on this day, that in the early hours of 
f the morning of that 'sacred' day,the Government of India signed an 
' agreement with the All Assam Students Union (AASUj and All Assam Gana 
sangram Parishad (AflGSP) as a solution to the problem of foreigners 
in Assam. This brought instant peace in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
•f group of students who were agitating from 1979 was overnight 
: converted into a political party styled as Asom Gana Parishad (AGP), 
and then equally dramatically voted to political power in the 
: December 1985 elections. The overwhelming majority of the AGP 
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legislators are below 35 years and most of them are bachelors. 
-Rrofulla Mahanta, a 32-year-old bachelor and still a student, became 
the leader of the new party and the' Chief Minister of Assam. A 
similar peace agreement has been coflsluded in Mizoram. A number of 
erstwhile insurgent leaders have chosen to contest elections and some 
of them, notably Biseswar of Manipur, are in legislative assemblies. 
The Indian people have exhibited tremendous interest in happenings in 
rtprth-east India as never before and have shown a genuine willingness 
to accdrd favoured treatment to the people, of this region who have 
undergone hardships on grounds of centuries of economic neglect, 
migration of population from differtotii'^arts of the Indian sub- 
caitinent and administrative underdeyeJiflfiment. Above all, the opera¬ 
tion of the national planning system, banking system, political 
System and recent developments in communications, introduction of 
television and increasing media coverage of events of the region have 
9 fNf>erated a process of substituting an isolation syndrome with one of 
familiarity and understanding between the people inhabiting the 
region and the country at large. There is no tangible threat to the 
national integration ethos in the region despite the operation of 
.Ctofsi*' <3itotvntled elements within the region and outside the 
’Ot^ntry, But in the context of a history of limited socialization 
^ ethnic conflicts, and rapid modernization after 1947 the unruly 
I ^illMiS-room scenario is likely to continue in the region for years to 
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1 . ' Ihe stories of the Indian epics: R^yana and 

centred around personality of Raina aj^^ Krishna. , 
stories ate pc^i^r possessicms of every village and 
every town an«|^entre of pilgrimage throughout the length and 

2. The Kamrup Kingdom was founded by Pusyavatman in thS fourth 
century A.D. and reached its peak of strength and glory 
reign of Bhaskaravarman in the seventh century. A Hindinzed 
jndo-Mongoioid empire was achieved in Assam in the seventh 

3. belonged to the Tai rae© of south-west China and came 
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Post-PositIVist Bureauaatic Theory 
and die Third World Predicament 


Y. RACHAVIAH 

GRGMUSATIONAL SYSIEHS and public bureaucracies do change continual' 
ly, but In accordance with other major transformations In society. 
In the sante vein, systems of buremicratic theories and ideas reflect 
the basic postulates and dominant paradigms, which, in fact, form the 
controlling and directing epistemological structures in the social 
system. But, the epistonology of a historical epoch is itself a 
vivid reflection of the existing modes of social and economic rela¬ 
tions and its essence, the character of the power structure. Against 
this background, it is natural and logical to find theories of 
bureaucracy as aspects of epistemology and prevailing paradigms, 'and 
also as ideologically loaded conceptual systems of the times. An 
inportant and related dimension is that doodnant paradigms, conoq?- 
tual presuppositions and governing ideologies, including established 
power relations, do face contest and even periodic overthrow and 
si^mrsesslon.^ In such an eventuality, prevailing notions about 
buteaipracy also chmuge, broadly conforming to the basic satecial and 
cultural transformations. Here, it is taken that all attempts at 
overthrow and superaession of established ideologies are ^tallenged 
and paradignatlc change is, usually, a longnSrawn-out i^ocaes. In 
relation to the inherently conservative and change-resistant eystems, 
like clvil.bureauicracies, it is even more difficult to supersede the 
estahlished theories and praxis of burewicrac^. 

Viewed in this wavr positivist epistemology and the related para¬ 
digmatic f(»nnulBtians and ideologies have come to (aroduce particular 
riaed explanatory social and organisational theories. Ibday, the 
Nest hae come forward with apfstenologioal discourses Which aeriously 
question the very aseunptions and methodologiee of positivist 
seisiiiee.^ Ihs reason is clsar that some powerful Heetem eocietlee 
have transformed thameelvea into poet-industrial aocietiea.^ And, 
ona cannot really, as tn most aspects of aoclal pcooaeeee, oonceive 
of any maanjlngful didiotaRV between transforming eociel and aaberial 
oondltione ind onnna|»ttal ftwnaulatione. it is, for tim reason vhefc 
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pMltlvlat •ci«nc»r the hmteld of the induetrial-capitallet 9fi6$ of 
^Qi Tt ww tc and aoclal oroanleatlont i* being aubjected to agonleing 
reznx^aieal. Its postulates and parjrfigms are under contest/ prina* 
rily because the epoch that it nourished and sustained is fast pas¬ 
sing out and its basic tenets already seen to have out-lived their, 
utility or eire found to be deficient and inadequate to eiqplain many 
Ijiportant riddles in the universe. Here, again# it is inpott^ to 
emphasise the fact that positivist epistemology is typically the 
European meaning of European social reality. Take, for instance, the 
positivist notions of man, the bcao eoonoadcus, the assunptions about 
the passive self, of functional rationality, objectivity, fact-value 
dichotomyf ethical neutrality, its divorce of means from ends, and 
its methodism and empiricism. They have reflected, one way or the 
other, the necessities of the th&i evolving new power relations, the 
concurrently transforming material emd social conditions and the 
elements necessary for organising t^e new modes of indu8tri^d-capita- 
list economic organisation, as they developed over the last three 
centuries. The ideology of modem Euro-science and its methodo¬ 
logical structure, held as globally valid and as the only rational 
system of enquiry into truth, is, indeed, the very crystallisation of 
those profound transformations into a coherent i^ilosophy of 
science.' HMt modem Euro-science, a contextually arid culturally 
free system of enquiry, is today,. a matter of faith alone. Against 
the background of this brief perspectival analysis, the imnediate 
purpose of this article is to examine the non-positivist viewpoint in 
the field of social sciences, especially in relation to bureaucratic 
theory and practice. 

In the area of social enquiry# the influence of positivist philo¬ 
sophy and the methodologies of modem science have been profound. 
The achievements of positivist social thought are# Indeed, as nearly 
spectacular and magniflclent as in the natural solenoas. Am 
triunphs of functionaliam, syetana theory and the adiievenante of 
behavioural sclvxie revolution have come to be shaped and sophisti- 
oated as closely as possible with the rigour of natural sciences 
me t hodology. At the same time# perfectionist social scientists and 
methodological purists have all laboured hard, even as formidable 
challenges began to sprout almost concurrently# in their great mardi# 
with blinkers#, toward achieving 'the science of man'l And, where 
failures, inadequacies and even sheer vanity appeared glaring, rescue 
-qperations, in terms of further borrowings from natural ai^ physical 
adLences became Inescapable. Tm enou^, biological, genetic and 
madkcal sdenoes are closer cousins of ttmi social sclonoes and tbsy 
are relatively more amenable for (lidc^ and. choose as and when necessi¬ 
ties warranted. In this cootext, the bio-peycholcgical and bip^ 
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MNiKal r<Mmlufcionii at« not iiinoocnt and valu^-fair devalotamts in 
favour of ]pQaitivitt auiproiMK^, but idaological n«uassiti«A. For, if 
«e dtomot naira mm 'moral' fay known and' athlcally taxable social 
ibiande mrans, we mist make bio-medical interventions and induce 
modifications in neuro-pfaysiological activity by pq^cbo-active drugs 
and use positive and negative reinforcements.^ nwse constitute a 
mere sample of the irstruments needed by the power elites to achieve 
unquestioned stqpremacy over others. And ironically enough, the so- 
sailed culturejrfalr Euro-sclenoes have come to be employed not only 
to make 'objects' and processes usable but also in reducing man to 
the level of en 'object'. It is this kind of awareness about catas¬ 
trophic possibilities that critical thinkers, exlstential-phenomeno- 
logists, etlmomethodologists and neo-Marxists have come to ponder 
over arid put forth alternative theses, besides exposing the inadequa¬ 
cies of positivist philosophy and modern science. A formidable stock 
of critical thought and alternative epistemologies, variously 
described as post-positivist, non-positivist and anti-positivist 
approaches, are before the intellectual world today. 10 this must be 
added the stunning claims of Bastem thought. Eastern sciencm and 
notions of Eastern rationality to visualise the massiveness of chal¬ 
lenges to the modem positivist science.^ 

r 

The Bsergijig cataclyas in Western Boreaacratic Iheocy 

As in the case of paradi^natic auid ideological demolitions preced¬ 
ing the legitimlsation and subeequont ascendenoe of modem science 
methodologies and findings, non-^ositlvist thought intsigurated the 
attack by ^wstioning the very validity of the paradigms and baaic 
aasunptiona of poaitlvist acienoe. Inevitably, the non-poaltiviat 
^adigms and assunptione have had profound influence on every ape- 
blallty of modern social aciences. And classical buraaucratlc 
theory, which baa been thoroughly Influancad by poaitiviet philcao- 
ihlcal poatulataa, is also under fire and a whole range of guestiona 
cnw to be raised against every assumption and practice of contaoh' 
lorary aAnlnistretlve thaory and aystame of managament. Wban wa ooem 
cloiar to the power dynamics, to *thoea in society who have the power 
to craata reality, tdto are free enouc^ to structure man's oonacloua- 
naas of qtaoe and time*,^ much of the debate narrows down to the 
Ideologies of the power-action nwnieea. True enough, the current 
bttceeucratlc theory has, obviously, aaenated from the dynoedcs of 
)Owec relations, it is, therefore, that Wwtam bureaucratic tbaocy, 
as in the case of Buro-acienoe, is perhaps the least global, abet 
sohtaxti^ and typically in oonaonanca with tha Weatam aodo- 
aoQMwld and political hut and texture, wdadaarily, againft the 
baekfsound of mere fMndwwmtal gueations of maanlhg, the ralevinee 
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wd «v«n tte local umrislllty of «faat caw to ba built up c oani w i y 
am the golden cceet of nodern Western civilisation, subotant^l 
aoount of protest cane to be directed against the postulates and 
presuppoeitlcns of the Western bureaucratic theory. The oontcovar- 
sies generated by the new nsterial and social conditions in tbs post¬ 
industrial West are also rocking the very foundations of the theory 
and practice of Public Adbidnlstration in the Third World and iinnl- 
caily, that exactly is the predicanent of the non-West, a question 
which will be examined in the latter sections. Here, it is in order, 
confining the dicussion to the Western bureaucratic thedry proper, to 
examine briefly and illustratively, the way non-positivists have ooas 
to view bureaucracy and projected varied supporting tbeoretioal for¬ 
mulations. In the light of such a discussion, an atteiiq)t will be 
made to examine the nature of the Third World predicanent. 

critique of Positivist Organisational Thaory 

The most incisive and brilliant criticism of the positivist orga¬ 
nisational philosophy comes, from the existential phenonenologists and 
a galaxy of critical social thinkers. Necessarily, the essence of 
critical ideas, be they from exlstential-phenomenologlsts or critical 
thinkers proper, centre around basic questions about man and society. 
Gabriel Marcel, the renowned existential philosopher, in a forthright 
assessment of the pathology of our civilisation, laments over the 
plight of present-day functionalised man, "an agglomeration of fmc^ 
tions". ^>art from functioning as an enployee in an organisation, 
everything seems to ccxisplre to identify him with functions. "The 
horrible expression 'time-table' perfectly describes his life", «nd 
sleep, recreation and sex too are functions. Marcel, cosmenting on 
the stifling influence of functionalisation of man, observes: 

But besides the sadwss felt by the onlooker, there is the dull. 
Intolerable unease of the actor himself who is reduced to living 
as though he were in fact sutxnerged by his functions. This 
. uneasiness is enough to show that there is in all this appalling 
mistake, some ^lastly misinterpretation, i]q>lanted in defenceless 
minds by an Increasingly inhuman social order and equally Inhuamn 
philosophy for if philosc^hy has prepared the way of the order, 
the order has also shaped the philosophy.^ 

Modem formal organisations are, indeed, accurate portrayals of what. 
Gabriel Marcel has described as one of the most tragic morbidities of 
our civilization itself. The isrefaclng opens up an array of basic 
qusstiois raised by the non-posltivttts. 

First, the notion of ratlmality, as svolvad and accept in. 
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■qidhim pxk$t meiMtff hm» l3Mn th* v«£y i!dUD&iilieiD of toemm ocg^-' 
tAtacy.^ Illtb tht anstt «f »6dlirn:p*riod miS tte ecncaiitjnb 
^v*lopMht« in ^ Mtorial'and aocial conditions of BorcpOf th« 
blassieii naming ot raticntility (siAistantiv* rationality) gava my 
to thaoonoa]^ of tecbnieal or functional rationality, tha lattar 
naaning, 'valua-naximising bahavior'. Its lagitiaacy lay in tha 
'atbical neutrality' and it connoted aaaantially calculativa 
behaviour in the eenae that the aat goals ratgpiire b^viour diractad 
toeard their achievement. Rational behaviour is a process of salact<' 
ing tha most efficient mans to achieve set goals, substantively 
naming that ethical considerations are external to the means, ytiie 
naans that a professional killer night go about carrying out an 
Bssigranmt 'rationally' by planning the' noet effective and efficient 
mans of killlng.^^ Bern, it is pertinent to observe that amt 
discussions on the modern version of rationality centre around 
rational behaviour in forml'orgmisations. JLG. Ramos cteerves that 
forml c^gmlsatlms are contrived system, grounded on calculation. 
*in standard (^ganisational theo^, it is a social artifact designed 
to nexindse power or reaouroes*.^^ As against ,the current notions of 
technical or administrative rationality, the non-positivists am- 
phaslse the value of substantive rationality, \Aere 'rational' signi¬ 
fies ethical behaviour, personal responsibility md ooanitmnt. 
The existential-phenomnologist, for instance, denim'rationality' 
to be a pre^rty of the social system or of orgmisations. The fact 
is that rationality is a product of interaction and is, really, a 
retrospective legitimation of m act or a process of doing. 

Secondly, closely related to the notion of functional rationality 
is the concept of self and mm in the positivist thinking. To posi¬ 
tive science, mm is malleable and mmipulable, and is essmtially m 
inapt and passive creature. In the natural science lineage, positi¬ 
vist thinking considers brtiavlour to be caused by forces or events 
over tmich the indlvidial has no owttrol, be they mtemal stisuli or 
inherited drives. Man is a determined being, driven by instincts, 
needs, drives and motives, in a "natural order of social relations". 
The Sklnnerlm postulate takes it that am is tx>t free even tbou^d) be' 
nay retain a subjective feeling of fr ee do m . This kind of notion a£ 
deteralnad mm md passive mlf has bem seriously diallengsd. From 
tha standpoint of active-social theory, 'behaviour can only be 
adeguataly understood in term of the subjective memlngs that people 
iapote to what they see and do".^^ in the context of orgeniseticml 
life amt avocation, tha active cmc^ of mn and self wopld take 
aaplos^, not ae '6am, as tM, Taylor had ^bpsi^ad, but as caspon- 
sibleiiMpibari of tha ^atast and capabla of fteedom and indapmdsnt 
judgjaaMimt. Thlt woittld msan a total ceapgaealwl of th* clahalcal 
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asiunptions of organlsittlonal b^vtour. . ' . .. 

niirdlyr a dinenaion which figures prominently in the XithrAture 
on phenomenological administration is the classic notion of 
hierarchy. The theory of hierarchy, as in the case of other, impbr* 
tent positivist presuppositions, has been a tdx>lly unquestioned and 
unexamined aspect of organisational theory. The problem with the 
theory of hierarchy Is that superior-subordinate stratification in 
the descending order of power lessness is taken to be only way that 
relationships could be structured and organised. With the growing 
awareness to the effect that humans are essentially 'atomistic'', it 
has come to be recognised that socially useful work could be done by 
men when'they come together and rearrange relationships betvreen 
'superiors and subordinates'. Frederick C. Thayer, commenting on 
the problems of personal responsibility in modern formal organisa¬ 
tions, makes a pertinent observation, "Indeed, objectivity as 
hierarchy gives us the Nuremburg dilenna. If si^riors are respcxisi- 
ble for what subordinates do, the latter are only instruments but if 
subordinates are responsible for what they do, the superior has no 
function. If, oi the other hand, both are re^)cnsible, this removes 
justification for superior-subordinate relationships.”^^ That sum¬ 
marises the fallacy .in the theory of hierarcy. Ihe mode of hierar¬ 
chical organisations and the indoctrinations about its 'naturalness', 
inescapabllity, and hence, the only way civilised people could 
organise thumlves are, doubtless, ideological necessities, especia" 
lly for the Western power oligarchies, past and present. That the 
pattern of hierarchical organisation is a latter development in huran 
civilisation is, by this time, well corroborated, eeqpecially In the 
light of the findings of prehistoric and anthropological research. 
Frederick C. Tb«yer makes a profound observation *that formal organi¬ 
sations as we think of them either do not exist or are dysfunctional. 
The most useful work is acoonplished only through otter pcoosssn for 
which we now have no accepted explanation or theory. To put it 
simply, we do not yet know bow we do useful work*.^^ Thayer calls 
our attention to the coming new organisational revolution which will 
end hiereurchy and ccnpetition as the latter , two elements are taken as 
the real sources of repression and alienation.Be conceives of the 
world of organisations oosposed of small faoe-to-faoe groups charac¬ 
terised by openness, trust, and intensive interpersonal relations - 
*a uniquely fulfilling oonblnation of individual autcnosy and inter¬ 
dependence holds key to our only possible future.*^^ Also, it is 
isportsnt to observe that Frederick ntayer, like many other ^at- 
posltlvlst thinkers, is echoeing the new organisational nsads of 
ppst-lnaustrlal societies. That post-positivist, and nonrpoaltl- 
thought Is, again, typically a Euro-tearican reapona* io 
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39 iMw and social oondibions obtaining in tbs Mast today, 

ndf it iifiottant for tbs ubird World intsllsoutal to vlev Boto- 
ssn soanasdc and cultural trmsfonMttions' and tbs cslatsd tbsbrsti’' 
al dstattata proaotlvaly and as a dstacbad 'outsldsr'. 
lourtblyr tbs axlstontlal-jphanoswiologist oonaidsrs ocganisationo 
arbitrary dsfinitions of reality nid it is taken that organisa- 
ions are also not governed by any causal laws. Individual will, 
itentlon and values sake vp tbs essaoos of tbs groosao of organis* 
ng. Tbass, in turn# provide contsits and int«:>«it:>jactive saanings 
huwm action, rdfIsctsd in tbs form of organising procsssas. As a 
doing adanoo', SKistanbiai ptoaqawnology anpbasissa '’postdictivs> 
ms' to grawp M sa n os a md, ttersfors, diaoounts tbs wsaiingB given 
9 such proossses as planning, prsdiation, abstractions and grograW' 
>d behaviour as unreal. Thus, nanagsasnt oonosived m directing, 
aanamding and controlling turns out really to be m arhninistrative 
’tb perpetrated to protect privileged positions. As Peter Gronn 
uts it, *whatactually happens is negotiations in the course of 
cfomance and not 'Unilateral and unidirectional action perforsed 
"i a set of anonymous SRployees.*^^ 

Fifthly, to the ethnosMthodologlst, organisations are cultures 
ather than structures, for man is a "nexus of relationships*, a 
)tivated and involved actor. It is, therefore, that the positivist 
octrine of ethical neutrality is a iwth, as much as tbs value 
Kttcality of the public administrator.^ In riiort, a wbole arrsy of 
Muoptions, 'givens', and presuppositions of tbs positivist bursau- 
ratic theofy have corns to be questioned, lbs non-ipositivists have 
iposed virtually every major concept and demonstrated the fallacy 
iberent in such asau^ions as the so-called 'underlying pattern'} 
M 'bureaucratic rule'; the assumption of 'objective order'; of 
rganisations as 'objective and ratiwtal enterprises'; prograaaied- 
>cisi(X)-making; and the faith in the operatim of causal laws in 
rganisational b^viour. It is in this perspective of the kind of 
radigmatic challengM that the alternative thesis of non-poeiti- 
lets nee d s to be examined. 

ImansioM of Post-nsitivlst Administrative EUlosopIv 
Briefly, then, the non-poeltivlet administrative philosophy (fre- 
Mntly talked about m the New Public Adadnistration Movement spaat- 
Mded by younger publlq adminlstretioniata), atanda for the 
Uqwing: 

U/Tlie new iqn?fMch stahda for the. recovery of relevance 
^levanoe tcour Turbulent tisrna^" rglevence tb the prol>» 
lams CQpofrgnting tbe.oontespenuy Western men, and relevebob 
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to tht pcactitlGuer. Ow mw xciproMb Is tootsd in hWMilsHo 
psychology, sxlstentlal ^snoMnology andt critical social 
theory. 

2. The new approach sakas a Oecisiva shift in tha focus from 
posltivist-tehavloral-fonnallstic oonoams, tCMsrd accc basic 
issues. It Is lass *ganeric" and nora *publlc^riantod*i 
less "descriptiva* and more "prescriptive*; lass "mstltutlon* 
oriantad* and more "client-inpact oriented"; and lass 
"neutral* and more "nomatlve* in its ooncams. 

3. Man is potentially perfectible and reflects the character of 
"growing" and "becoming*—not w inept factor in . production. 
This "growthful flux* is a cojimionly notlcable feature in 
persons unless institutions are massively punishing and re¬ 
pressive as it happens in large-sized organisations. Denial 
of 'becoming' and growing process deprives man of unique human 
experience. "Moreover, any opportunity, once gone, is lost 
for ever*. As in most other sectors of life e.g., capital 
punishment, the proposition is uncontestad>le and virtually 
non-negotiable. 

4. Bte post-positivist movement is decisively anti-bureaucratic, 
in the sense that large-sized organisations show inherent 
dehumanising properties and teaid to atrophy creative work of 
menbers—they produce "surplus repression". 

5. The post-positivist organiaatioial thinkers, generally, pro¬ 
test against over-technologisation—the sacrifice of the 
"logic of emotive, creative man", in favour of tMb logic of 
the machine and the system. "Up the human; down the systen. 
That is the cry*. 

6. After all said and done on the rational, ixpersonal and objec¬ 
tive character of modern organisations, what has been the 
record of performance? "Dismal" asserts the new public ad- 
ndnistrationist. Neither the magic management recipes nor the 
much-publicised hymanistic-participative techniques brought 
forth any fundamental changes. The outcomes indicate that the 
impact of public services vary with the clients' social, 
economic and political status and that better and high quality- 
services usually go to the privileged, powerful and well- 
placed people. They are hardly acpiity-enhancing lniMJ.tutiaM, 
as is assumed. 

7. An insistence on social equity as a central concern and 
organisation and cornet of distribution processes on that- 
-basis; integrated adsinistratlve process by way of .ptojedt 
approachas; matrix tecbniqilie; group declsion-aakinglr and 
liak^in functions and resocialisation of p^lio a^als<| 
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<d^«l waf:iniwl ptoc— ^ ring—iniliil. 

<» insiatanot m a public ^latributicn ayaeMi Chat anauras aqultjr 
ttt itM ptovialon oC public aarvioi^ 

. 9. Pconotlon and furtbac oonaolidation of hunanlatle, deown- 
tcaliaad and danocratic cargmlaationa. 

10. Nblla thaza la no conaanaua, it la fait that organlaationa 
ahould ba uorkad out on non>hiacaroblcal baala, aliainata 
aiqiarlor-atfbordlnata atratiflcation and avantually diaaociata 
inooBie from work. 

11. Contrary to the currant notiona of value^Mutrallty In adalnl- 
stratlon and dlchotoav in polltlca-public adalnistcation, it 
aaeka to encourage value praferenoes lotd open articulation of 
preferred valuea onang the bureaucrats. 

12. As a corollary, public servants' participation in value 
choices and policy<«aking is considered as both legitimate and 
necessary, it is aesuned that the notion of value-free 
administrator is a nyth. 

13. The freedon-reepansibllity dichotooy, in the sense that with¬ 

out restraint and external sanction the adaiinlstrator is 
likely to abuse pcMer and behave capriciously stands rejected. 
It is also not sensible to regard aAnlniatratoc as a 
passive executive agent of the elected riipresentatives. The 
freedom-responsibility, that is, responsibility to others, 
tepds to negate responsibility to oneself and undermines 
personal commitment and purpose. Therefore, 'freedom is not 
antithetical to responsibility*. * 

14. In the light of the above, it is taken that there is e ss s ntia l 
congruence between administrative freedom and political 
fr e edo m . 

15. public adainlatratoca Miould be encouraged to develop self- 
actualisation by wsy of 'greater involvsmuit in tiia advoosey 
and siqiport of policy*. 

16. In addition to the efficiency norms, public adninistratiocs asm 
supposed to take the objectives of equity and conltmsnb to 
''good management* as valuss. 

17. Mhile oonstructive conflict is not ruled out, the advocacy is 
for conse n sual daclsicn-nsking. 

10. The scope ctf citisen dioice, citisen participation in dsel- 
slonHDBking and implementation procsssas needs bsoadeniog. 
Thsrt bust be geralna partharship, in cparatlonal tscss, bat-^. 
; wssn cltlBsns snd administrators in the condset of psblie. 
'.•bffbiss. 

. l isos Mst lly, this would mssn citlmss eoottol mad yOftt 
Sndsavbafii in all tmpuctm and levels cf sdntoistbiiM)^ bs it 
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cGntrol over "street bureaucrats* or neiigtdxiurbobd participa¬ 
tion in decision-making and inplenmtatioA* 

20. Finally, there is evldmce to demonstrate that public calces 
tend to coincide with general needs rather than being 
parochial. Inportantly, research shows that cltlaen parti¬ 
cipation and neighbourhood control *do result in breaking 
down the dominance of managerial definition of service that 
citizens need*.^^ 

Given the visualisations ^sted thus far, it is clear that the 
social and cultural consequences of advanced industrial davalopmant, 
together with the convulsions bom out of late capitalism are dread¬ 
ful enough to the Western man. Sc, frequently, finds himself in the 
pathetic condition of ”a little abstract effigy* in ”a faceless 
crowd*. The yearning of the West, today is to, rediscover man and 
relevance, ihe West indeed, is experiencing a series of culturally 
vital inplosions and is said to be passing through "nultiple revolu¬ 
tions*. As, Eugune Killer argued vehonently, *By 1950 positivism wu 
virtually dead as a philosophical movement”. So nuch so, dominant 
paradi^ns and controlling ideologies Whldi ruled the roost are not 
only being questioned but seem to face serious threats of siperses- 
sion. If such are the possibilities, the post-positlvlst paradig¬ 
matic and theoretical formulations are reflective of the coming new 
social order in the West. These, in times to come, are most likely 
to get structured in the social and institutional fabric of the 
society. 

Wbfcure of the tbixd Nbcld Predicament 

Now, insofar as the developing societies are oonoemed, the funda¬ 
mental question is the relevance of post-positivist paradigmatic 
challanges and the related philosophical and spistemological formula¬ 
tions to the Third World context. As things stand, and taking into 
ccnslderation the peculiarly different Third World situation, it is 
more than clear that most of the new Western fornulations are irrele¬ 
vant and evmn dysfunctional. Also, the relevance and practicability 
df the more concrete aspects of the new social philosophy are as 
nearly dubious. The programmatic elements, for instance, the pro¬ 
posed practical recipes and problem-solving methods are most likely 
to be counter-productive in the Third World conditions. Given the 
historical conditioning and the nature of development heeds. It is 
the proposition of this article that the Third World societies 
require, for a long time to come, pore of positivist scisnee^ teehno* 
logisation and agro-industrial devsl^pmsnt based on modern jpeienee ^ 
ambbodologies. ■ 
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for o(|« ttiiAg# thinning wl^ colonial las and ita hanAnaid, tbe 
eoionlai wi^ropologyr the hiatoriea of tha AaiatiCr African and 
Latin Ainsrioan coloniea have been atorl.ee' of aaduloua apelng of the 
Waat. !I!hla waa in addition to'direct Maatern impoeitiona baaed on 
contrived thaorlee of unilinear progreaaion and Eurocentric aaaer> 
tiona of the whitesan'a 'natural" auperiority over the coloured 
peoplea. To thia was added the detersiniem of stage theories of 
development. Alongside such soclo-econoodc and political iApoei- 
tittle, positivist science and ita methodologies, rudljnentacy indua* 
trial and technological framework, packages of socially relevant 
scientific inventions (as in the fields of medicine and health), and 
infrastructural net%«orke, came to be introduced in the colortles. 
Most of the modernising and devclopment-oased aspects of Western 
science. Industry and technology were received by the native elites 
with open arms. With political ind^sendence, mai^ new nations took 
the new developments in science, industry and technology with redoub¬ 
led vigour, although equally vigorous efforts came to be made to 
decolonise Third World social science theorisations. A critical 
awareness, as to the relevance of most western social, econoodLc and 
political theories and practices, became widespread. While this was 
a necessary and understandable exercise, it is significant that most 
Third World elites have continued their efforts to acoeletate aain- 
tiflc, industrial and tedhnological research and developssnt. In a 
way, therefore, the imitations, adaptations and the bttrrowlngs of tha 
developing societies from the Western world of sdenoe and tcdmology 
constituted critical necessities, in order that tha former might 
achieve what Horowitz described as "Cospeession Effect”. 

nelsvaooe and Hlstortoal —ewsaity of FosltlvlSB and Nodecn Scisnoa 
to the Biitd Wbcld 

Even at the riek of repetition, it is pertinent to point out that 
modem sdenoe (otherwise described as Buro-sdenoe thsoe days) has 
made profound oontrlbutiona to the third World development. I n dee d , 
modern science came to set new directions in these societies for 
rapid industrial, scientific and technological develcpamnts. It is 
clear, then, that to the pre-material and those in early material 
development, folk-type cultures of the Third world, positivist 
idcStce and most of its assuaptlons are relevant, necessary aud 
MntextuMlly meaningful. As things stand. Third World societisa haVa 
to ^ a long way with positiyism and its methodologies, irraapective 
3f the currant glittering anti-positivist philosophising in the post- 
tnduktrial West, in tha esse vein, poorer nations alao/ being poli^ 
tieally and adknlnlstratiyely fragile systenN rsguira, aaong other ^ 
^I^hgs, more of oehtralian, md apprqptii^ jeachaniasw to. 
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gnu* dacitive entoromntB, to auflfcaia and Arangfchen politidkl 6dte- 
•Ion and tarritorlal intagrlty. Ihlrd World aocKitioB have alao to 
davelop ayatana of public adtadniatration wbidi ineorpdrata wpaeific 
tenata of Weberian bureaucracy, along with elananta of MW hMaamian 
and modern management practioea. That way, parhapa, wa naad greater 
adherence, for a long time to cone, to comand proceeaeO, rigoroua 
oontrolB and atlll a modified form of claaaioal aort of ordar-giv^ng, 
functional adbiiniatrative neutrality , ao on and ao forth. ^ Third 
World societies have yet to develop strong networks of focmal organi¬ 
sations, impersonal administrative processes, and above all move 
toward spreading secular-urban technological cultures. It is also 
inportant that we move away, at a faster rate, from value-doninated 
folk-culture conditioning (most developing societies are steeped in 
this kind of primitivism) and swing toward rational, fact-based, 
urban-secular and technical decision-making type of modem processes. 
For, those are our inescapable necessities. Yes, our needs, con t exts 
and unique indexicality require of us to go, though subject to appro¬ 
priate modifications and natively relevant incorporations,for positi¬ 
vist science and several tonporally useful items from positivist 
organisaticnal theory. As stated, given our rich and varied cultural 
baggages and profound philosophies, we shall modify, chisel, and 
shipe in our own onttextual moulds the different items borrowed from 
the West. Today, the values of Eastern ethic. Eastern rationality 
and Eastern experience are bringing to our doorsteps some unique 
opportunities, newer vistas and, generating a sense of reassurance 
even to the tectsiology-wearled and alienated Western man for building 
vp a new world, a world so different from what we have known. 

The conclusion is almost irresistible that the cultural and value 
needs of post-material Western societies are tending toward evolving 
folk-^pe of decision systems where values predominate. In a sense, 
the West is taking a reverse long jump and is in the difficult 
process of, as it were, 'demateriallsation'’. Its yearnings, in aum, 
relate to giving primacy to values and the developmant of technology 
geared to values, building iq) face-to-faoe ooomunities, value-domi- 
neted decision cultures,non-hlerarchical organisations and damarket- 
iaation of culture itself. It is, therefore, that the West is 
permeated with powerful non-positivist and i^o^lstenbialist move-, 
manta, tad, it nay seem ironical to state that these are the very 
siM elamants which, if emulated and cultivated (already tha Third 
Weald auffera from the obstructionist and obscurantist folk-vmlue 
dominated conditions), would lead to premature regressiona in da- 
veloping aocietiea. The dangara Wf thm Third , World gSMtiog ■ ijbto 
tba alee of naw and amaaively mmee da idl y tribaliaW and tynaaiioal 
ayekama oC govemanoe loom laega, if tha oolleotlve nauroei^of ^bilnd 
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ittltctlott i« not brokfn (m^ dingjrmiiMic copcosontation ot oon- 
twynriri global aoanarioaf tba IBIDI-CRDI FACTOR aonom along with 
ita axplani^cy^neta). it la tha tbaair o£ thia acticla that tba 
elaann^ t^lch go to maka up poat-^aitiviat or antl-poaitiviat 
thouf^t, anveloplng the poat-matarial culturaa,ara atraingbtawayr 
antithetical to tba contemporary needa of the Third Norldt They will 
function as the very negation of the induatrlal, acientificr and 
technological proceasea going on in the Third World. The point la 
that the Waat ia tending toward cultural regreaaiona aa a matter ot 
aurvlval and a functional neceaaity. For the Third World, in con-> 
traat, blind emulation, whether by external deaign or due to 
historical oonditloning, would Earodtioe the kind of regressions tdiich 
are moat likely to degrade poor-folk type societies into tragic 
j^imitivism and decadence (fOr these will produce conditions foe a 
serious relapse and development-reversals). The West regr esses foe 
good and by choice and %fe may regress (if at all) to slunp into new 
servitude and negative developomt. It is, therefore, that wa need 
more of positivist scl^ioe and a bureaucratic phenomenon conducive to 
scientific and secular progre88i<»i. Needless to state that every 
reception is recast in accordance with our gmiu8,culture, values and 
rich heritage. As a matter of clarification, it is useful to observe 
here that the partial determlnacv, as reflected in going the wey.the 
West has gone (to the limited extent with scientific, industrial and 
technologicaldevelopnent), Inplies conditional and conscious choioe 
to develop on particular lines and faster. It is in this context of 
new tensions between the post-positiylst North and “positivising', 
(if we may put it that way) South, the Third World organlaational 
theory arid practloe deserve to be exwiined. 
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1. 'Hie model la Ideal-typical and the bipolar-unilinear 
transforaation spectura Is an arbitrary construct, worked out 
to show as to how two to three centuries of colmlal rule has 
cone to impose partial detendnacy in the node, direction and 
content of transformation of ex-colonies. 

2. The model, therefore, is more in the natureof fictitious 
construct, designed to introduce clarifications and present 
general exposition of possibilities, including non-linear, 
indiscrete and regressive ones. 

3. Necessarily, the focus of the diagrammatic exposition is to 
pii^int the dangers of sedulous imitation of the non-techno- 
econonic elenents of the Western industrial fabric. For exam¬ 
ple, the enveloping virus of instant consumerism, 'egoistic' 
privatisations of resources by powerful individuals and groups 
and spread of anti-secular fundamentalisms and localised jin¬ 
goistic tribalism, where, in fact, the inesci^mble necessities 
of developing societies are producerism, ascetic attitudes, 
altruism, just distribution of goods md services and the 
ri^ld spread of scientific, secular euid techno-industrial- 
urban cultures. 

Given that, the model originally worked out by Prof. Hartin 
Landau, to expound his thesis of the nature of decisional 
processes on a folk-urban ^ntinuum, has been adopted, with 
appropriate adaptations and modifications. It is also to 
demonstrate that post-positivist recipes (so attractive and 
appearing so similar to folk-culture 'prlmltlvisms'D* are 
dangerously deceptive and are suicidal, in a most direct form, 
to The Third World societies. 

4. Here, the tern regression is taken to mean a reverse-dlelec- 
tical process, which, as the process reverses, synthesises 
what has already been edaieved with those elements at the 
reversal point, which are 'valued'. It is a kind of inten¬ 
tional and selective synthesis of elements, termed herein as 
'Besurrectlve' Ragression. 

5. Regression is taken as nearly neutral pr(^sitl<ni, for pur¬ 
poses of this analysis, in the sense that: 

» 

*See Text of the article for the Western Nan^s Yearnings. 
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1. The model is ideal-typical and the bipolar-uni linear 
tranafornation apectuni ia an aibitcary construct/ worked out 
to show as to how two to three ceituries of colonial rule has 
come to impose partial deterainacy in the ■ode, direction and 
content of tr^uls£o^nation of ex-colonies. 

2. The model/ therefore, is more in the natureof fictitious 
construct/ designed to introduce clarifications and present 
general exposition of poaaibllities. Including non-linear, 
indiscrete and regressive ones. 

3. Necessarily, the focus of the diagrammatic exposition is to 
plr^int the dangers of sedulous imitation of the non-tectoo- 
eccxKitnic elements of the Western industrial fabric. For exam¬ 
ple, the envel<^lng virus of instant consumerisn), 'egoistic' 
privatisations of resources by powerful individials and groups 
and spread of anti-secular fundamental isms and localised jin¬ 
goistic tribalism, where, in fact, the inescapable necessities 
of devel(^)lng societies are producerlsm, ascetic attitudes, 
altruism, just distribution of goods and services and the 
rapid spread of scientific, secular and techno-industrial- 
urban cultures. 

Given that, the model originally worked out by Prof. Martin 
Landau, to expound his thesia of the nature of decisional 
proceasea on a folk-urban continuum, has been adopted, with 
appropriate adaptations and modifications. It is also to 
demonstrate that post-poaltivist raelpes (ao attractive and 
appearing so similar to folk-culture 'primitlviams'D* are 
dangerously deceive and are suicidal, in a most direct form, 
to nie Third World societies. 

4. Here, the term regresaico ia taken to mean a raveraa-dialac- 
tlcal proosM, which, as the process reverses, synthesises 
what has already been achiowad with those elements at the 
reversal point, which are 'valued'. It Is a kind of Inten¬ 
tional and selective synthesis of elements, termed herein w 
'Beeurrective' Regreasion. 

5. Regression is taken as nearly neutral proposition, for pur¬ 
poses of this analysis. In the snise that: 

*See Text of the article for the Western Man's yearnings. 
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1. Polk Onlturaat 

Pr a M a tarial—Tribal— alua-l>e*lBstad' 
^iaioB Cnltnraa—PodaTalopad^- 
(Bthiopia, Bbataa, Ufanda, Vapslr Somalia, 
if ghanistai) 

Ala Early Matarial Daralopaant—>IioV booaa— 

Ae. Ilnda^DaTolepad —Alao •▼aiua-Dd*4**stad' 
(Buraa, Banpladaali, Ohma) 

Ala Mixed Typaa—Rapidly DaTalopinf-frianatle- 
Nedamisinc Sooiatlaa with TaoBBo-Rational 
AAa Proeassaa under Slow XnoorporatAoB 

(Sadia, Bicaria, She niilippia#B» Bolivia, 
Pam, Bgypt, Toniala) 

Ba Sadttstrial—Brbaa—Market Sooistiaa 
(BaRa, Japan, Austria, Canada) 

B1 a f Admoad Industrial Sooiatiaa 
B8a 9 (PTanoa, Svitsarlsnd, Padaral 
B3a 0 Bapohlie of Oamany} 

ba. 0 

Oa Poat-3hdastrial Soo;^tiaa . 

(UaBaAa, Oonnark, Bnivay, Svaddn) 

Da Post-Katarial/ Yalns-Basod Kd][ 
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ta) tt doaa not, il^ao faeto# t»an dt^anaratloD or 
ratrogroaaionf 

(b> tbat all ragreaaiva p ro caw i do not nacaoaarily Involva 
ralapaa Into 'original' undlffarantlatad atata and 
prlmltivlamr 

(c) that it ia an enguicy Into the nature of retransComatian 
proceaaes along aocio-cultural and psychological 
dinansions, rather than strict conformity to econoadc 
calculus; and 

(d) by 'Resurrective' Regression is meant a synthesis of 
specific eleamnts of 'achieved state' with the aoMurgentf 
new culturally.'valued' items. 

The eoonoinlc nodules and the country exaaples on the scale are 
generalised, even arbitrary but not capricious. They, as 
generalised explanatory categories, oonform to the usual defi¬ 
nitions in the literature—see World Development R epor t lf64 
(Washington, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development/The World Bank). 

In the light of the above, and in order to eliminate the 
conventional stigma attadiied to the term 'regression', clari- 
ficatory prefixes have been worked out: 'Resurrective'Reg¬ 
ression; and 'Retractive' Regression, indicating positive and 
valued reversal and Induced retrogression lezMiing to virtual 
nullification of progress already achieved, respectively. 
Bence, it is adkdtted that regression may be retrogression if 
it is retractive, induosd tv design or by cumulative fnros of 
negative elssmnta within the sy^sm. In his work, aoclaiaad 
world over as a psth-brsaking research pises, Tbs politioml 
aystsHi of BspirM, S.N. Bissnstadt sxamlnss the political 
systenm of the historical bw^saucratlc polltiss mid observes, 

”... changes of tbs political system could develop in two 
directions. One lad to systanm based on a much lower, limited 
level of gsnsrslisad power and to regression to pre-bureau- 
cfatic types of political systems. The other led to tbs 
dsvslopmsnt of mors differentiated bureaucratic (i.#., what ia 
usually celled 'modem') political aysesms.* 

Be, than, sxaminsB the specific characteristics of the poli¬ 
tical process that %wre related to the transformation of 
historical bureaucratic polities that resulted in the ds- 
vslopmsnt of prs-bureaucratic polity: 



1. liait4id ftecHil Oiffwmt^loa («#«oi»lly in 
relation to the need* of the rtileft in et least som of 
the ipajoi: institutional ^ «ie re e» and a consefauent oonti- 
nuous doplation of the few available free xesouroes." 

2. *nie prevalence of relatively strong traditional md 
power-oriented eleewnts in the system of legltlmticn of 
the rulers, and their resulting inedbility to tolerate a 
high level of flexible grotpo and political orientations 
in the society." 

3. "The existence of several elite groups (especially reli¬ 
gious and adninistrative^lltical elites) and of older 
aristocratic elenmits, with some levels of organisational 
capability and «rlth potmtially tradltional/or apolitical 
orientations (pp.342-3). 

It is also pertinent to record his Introductory observations 
on the non-modern features of the historical bureaucratic 
polities (as to how some degenerated into a kind of traditlo- 
nal-prifflitlvism as others transformed tbesmelves into modem- 
systmn) as follows: 

they oolsely resenbled more treiditional political systcam 
in the relatively great political passivity of the many 
parts of the population and in the lack of any general 
franchise and political ri^its. On the other hand, within 
them several basic characteristics developed that were 
akin to some characteristics of modern polity. Among 
these, the most inqoortant were a relatively Unified 
Oontral Polity^ oegns of bnroaucrntic sdMntstratlnn and 
of political struggle; and a relatively intensive 
political struggle connected with atteupts by those who 
participated actively in this struggle—the rulets and 
various active elites—to mobilise the political support 
of many groups in the society. 

In other words, the historical bureaucratic polities coobinad, 
in varying degrees, elements both of the less developed, 
trexiitional auid of the more developed, differentiated politi¬ 
cal systems. The problems also reflected characteristics of 
both these types. 

£h this, some of their problems may be akin, bo some degree, 
of those various '‘new statas" now undargoing -prucass of 
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9. 1|i» «ta 9 « . inolti4i^9 the 'jMcefeitl-e*' pf .^kiet 

Uet^icertbcaM^cnition an^^elPv hftaiM} vejeeteis .for pttc*- 
poses of tMs sttt^; Benoe^ Vtndsr '^Miccession Sfisat% there 
could be fcttwsrd ' jui^' or 8ocib-eootnon£c sutstiPbs and piso 
retractive type o£ regressions, especially.land^ extechally 
induct pressures or under the force of odsul stive iiftiecnBX 


pressures. 

10. nie term-o 'undeveloped' and "under-developed' indicating 
variant states of transformation, have been used conforming to 
the usual meanings in the literature. For example, among 
others, Irving Louis Borowits aauninea the concep t of Fourth 
Vorld of OndevelCpsant as follow 





1 


Ihat is to say, a world of tribal societies which for one 
or another reason are onomsirfoue of altemacives bo their 
own tisys of life, itie undeveloped society has no cons¬ 
ciousness of being undeveloped. The Third Hbcld ■stions 
have a ocxtoept of esmrgenoe and characterise themselves as 
being dovsloped socially mti of halng omdacdevel^bped 
ocxwcmioally and technically. Ihis gulf b etwee n ahdtovslop- 
rnent md undsrdevelopsmnt is thus cshtral in csl^ioh to 
the definition of the Third World; We are dealring with 
mature peopls and bndn«nc||i aiOo n emi o W (emphasis adds^. 
(Irving Lous Horowitz, Three Worlds of DevelofamBt,■ 
London, Oxford University Press (Second Edition)^. 1972, 
p.l8. See also Andre Gunde^ Prank, On Gapiteliet Ondar- 
developmant, Delhi, Oxfordtkiiveraity 'Press, 1975.} 
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1. For oonpc^Mnslve expocltioo, as* Umbm 3. Knta« *rb» Structuc* 
of Sclwtific Rtvolutlohs'v lufcaniatioBal ttiqpolopidia oC 
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2. Aivng ot^ra, aae Bugune P. Miller, ■Poaltlvlaai, Hlatorictm ^ 

political Enquiry* together with oonnante hy feavid Briybnnke 
and Alexander Rosenberg, Richard S. Btskdar, Martin and 

the rejoinder from Prof. Miller, the Hawrlnan PoUtipal Sc iaw oe 
Review, Vol. LXVI, Ho. 3, Septenber, 1972, pp 796-873. 

3. For an elaborate discussion on the sibject, see Danial Bell, Ite 
Oaedng of Poet-Industrial Society - A Venture in Social Poce- 
oaating. New York, Basic Books, 1976. 

4. For an incisive analysis of the ideological tnnor of behavioural 
science revolution, described as the dondnant peradigmatic 
building block of positivist social science, see Sheldon Holin, 
"Political iheory as a Vocation*, The Apnrioan Political Scienoe 
Review, Vol. XIII, No.4, December, 1969, p. 1064; especially his 
observation, "Itie kind of world hospitable to method invites a 
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Also see Henry S. Kariel, * Expiring the Political Present", 
Ae naerio a n PoUtlcal Scienoe Review, Vbl. XIII, No.3, 1963, 
p.773. Kariel, conmenting on the neglect of creative social 
science for the sake of the 'political present', observes : 
"Behavioralisbs have been recurrently pleased to instruct men in 
power how to manipulate consumers, enployees, patients, tele¬ 
vision viewers, prisoners, students, ' and rebellious popula- 
tims". 

5. For a thoroughgoing discussion on the subject see, Hilliam G. 
Scott 2 uid David K. Hart, "Adninistrative Crisis: Ihe Neglect of 
Net^physical Bpeculeition", Mblic AdWnlstration Review, 
Septenber-October, 1973. 

6. For an excellent exposition of the concept of eastern rationa¬ 
lity as well as the contextual chauracter of Euro-science see, 
Nome Bullentin, Nos. 3/4, Vol. 26, Sumner/Autunn 1982, a 
Special Number on Higher Education and Research in the Nether¬ 
lands, Burooentrism and Scienoe. 

7. Henry Kariel, op. cit., p. 769. 

8. Gabriel Marcel, Hie Ailosophy of BsistentialiSR, Mew York, The 
Citadel Press, 1968, pp. 10-12. 
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DeterrninaTits of Policy Performaf^^-An 
Emp^iicat Examination of tHe imp%t Of 
Environmental Bureaucracy in Ihdia 
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1BE LAST tVK> decades have witnessed sophistication and maturity of 
conparative political science literature due to its enphasis cm 
policy analysis on one side, and inclusion of Third World political 
systems on the other. Studies that focused on behaviours, roles, 
functions, and outputs of various political'structures have repeated* 
ly argued that the political 'maciiinery' in <teVeloping countries may 
manufacture the products that have appearance similar to their cmun* 
terparts in Western ^lemoccacies^- however, neither the madiinery, nor 
the- Q^catlng rules hcf jdwiticaJ.i^ $ysteap theory .developed by 
David'n»tm forced scAi^ars to vise ths system as a whole which 
(want , aritlysing c^syit^ proAicta. ^ relstic^ tb ^stem capabi- 
litie^i^. In ether words, analysis of institu^ons and struotures was 
not Sufficient to understand politics; what-was inportant was to 
analyse what they prcxiuce, how they produce them and why. 

This enphasis on the input-cxitput aspects of a politicaQ syston 
toe* a new turn during the 1970s when policy analysts revealed that 
outputs or policies are not necessarily a reflection of a society's 
needs. Also, policies and progrmnes. are not always intended to 
solve sociely's probleiw,^ These findings, denanded that poUtical 
scl^tists- differentiate between,.'producing a product' (policy for- 
'Sod'utilising that prodii^'.(policy i^lementatiohs and 
iitipact). Even ti(K»gh offered fey: ^licy analysis in 

oMparatiW politic is yet" to be' exploit^* sc^ studies have 
.sddfassed the basic questiem. 

policy analysts believe thtt proAstion (oi: policy process) ie 
really s cyclical.process frew 'resli^^on of problem' snd 

moving to 'findings solition', 'i^lenmtii^.ihe solution', '.r^ew- 
Ing tto Ispmct' and finally moving bac)r>to an 'asseeament of the 
problembelief, whic^ is ^rM by mbit schplars of policy 
analj^is. Is based cxi a Sssppttobs. First of all, if 

thebe Is a pjo^icy,. than haVs been a problam in the . past. 
Secondly, if th^e is a policy, it must be a product of soma proce ss 



inyoavlng a aaarcb for altacn«ti«a m'mgnm ^.fit to» 

^idh aolution Is tbs optimum oiw. 1| .tb^ is a pjodicgr# it 

must bf followsd by inplssontatlon. And ^st» if thscs Is apoiicyf 
thsrs must still be a problem pressnt (becaus e there are constant 
revisiana and f eedb a cks and in case it is.realised that the probleai 
has been solved, the loop will break}. 

Some attention has been paid tp all of these assuapticns during 
the past decade. Political scientists and policy analysts have 
identified various factors that can influence the policy process and 
make it unpcedictr^le.^ In other vords, it Is now realised that all 
prcblcos that exist in society do not transform into political 
issues; all issues do not produce policies, all policies do not 
invite inplementatlon, and, similarly, all iapleamntations do not 
affect the society in the manner ii^endad. Analysis of these fmatocm 
is certainly beyond the scope of this article. Specifically, this 
study focuses on the impact of bureaucratic expanaion on policy 
performance. In other words, why does bureaucratic expanaion follow 
policy concern and id»t impact au^ an taipanaion haa on roal policy 
performance? In orter to adeguately investigate this question, the 
article aima to examlno political prooessea in developing oountrioa. 
Broadly speaking, the objective of this article is twofold: first^ 
to analyse the policy process in developing countxies-~«n area lo^ 
neglected. <lhis would mean that policies or outputs are not judged 
as to \*»ther th^ exist or not but do they achieve and why. An 
attenpt to rnalyse policy outputs in developing countries also to roa a 
one to look beyond the commonly used measures of performanos indi¬ 
cators. For exanple, an agency's budget could be a signifiont 
Indicator of policy output in an open and oospetitlve systsm, but 
will not reflect true coomitinent by a developing country toward a 
certain policy. A number of reasons can be given for this su^dcicn, 
the significant ones being corruption, patron-client relatione, a^o* 
tiam, and favour-trading. 

Ihe second objective of this article is to provide expirioal 
support to the earlier 'observations made in developing countries. It 
is realised that the enplrical analysis Involving croaa-cultoral and 
cross-national data becomes a difficult project due to the unavaila¬ 
bility of comparable data and also due to culture mingiing with 
politics to sudi a great extent. The task becosms even more difn- 
cult sinoe the indicators and variables must bs unconventional. 
However, this article deale with these problsms to a oartain eat ta n t . 
by narrowing its sasple while keeping validity and reliability of the 
reaeardi int««t. She article overcospa the pcohlen of ii o n -i a mperafci^. 
national-level data by selecting .Wious ttat^ in India as the units 
of anaiyaia. ihis also anablee the reeearoher to control for poUlU- 



oftl vftciablM, web m politloal idaology* of poUtlwl 
and aoeial oultur* Mhieb wy Influanda tlw ralablcnahipa iMltr InvM- 
tlgitlon. Sinoa India ia a faderal ayatm with itataa having Oair 
owi popolarly alactad govan—nta and atrong looal/ngional political 
thia Mlactlon is justiflabls. 

Saecndly, in ordsr to avoid variaticn anong policy araaa and andng 
policy dama n da (foe exaepla, repilatccy policisa rsgulrs a differsnt 
typs of porticipation froai bursauccacyt public and intsrsst groups 
thw do the csdiatrlbutlvs policisa), the article focusea on water 
pollution policy. The policy to control water pollution was adopted 
by the Zndiw Govemnent in 1974 and since then the policy inplenan-' 
tation has been the aole rewonsihility of the individiua state 
govemaents.^ Since the adoption of the policy tiaa carried out at 
the national level, it gives ua opportunity to oonewtrate on the 
iaplwBHitation aqiect of the policy. 

Pollution, which is a part of an overall (mvironmental concern, is 
a rational choice here because bureaucratic expansion in developing 
countries has been overwhelodng in the environnental area during the 
last decade.^ According to the figures, there has beoi a tenfold 
increase in the nuaber of countries having buraaucratic network to 
solve- the problem since the 1972 (kilted Nation's Oonfarence on the 
aunmn anvi r oi—nt.^ Moreover, since concern for the environnsnt has 
taken a political nsaning very recently, not only in India but 
throughout the world, we are better eqpiipped to trace out sources for 
this expansion. 


SPBCinC RESBMtCB FROBUSN 

While keeping the general interest in ooaparatlve policy proosss 
intact, this study will sxasilne the following two specific questions: 

1. Dom bureaucratic expansion affect policy Ixpact and ou^ut? 
In other words, the more nature is any agency, the better 
result it sould produce. 

2. What la (are) the cause(8) of bureaucratic expansion? The 
factors under oonslderaticn are public pressure, economic 
development, and political develocsMRit. 


It covers 17 states in indis. Tbs five North-esstem ststes 
paving 2.C psr cant of the total Mpulaticn have been excluded from 
the study hsrm iia s at tha tins of study thqr had not adopted the 
Oentrsl Act to Control water Pollution.^ The adoption of tha Central 
Act by a Stats requires it to astsblish a state-'lsvel water board. 
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Ua* ftndlns lor tba board is to ccaa froai tha state rsvanus aourcias. 
Thsso boards are responsible for controlling water pollution froai 
rssidantlal wastes as well as frow industrial effluents. Data ware 
collected for following indicators: 

Policy Indicators: 

1. Per cent of waste water treated in each state; and 

2. Per cent of large and medium sized polluting industries 
having treatment facilities in ead> state. 

Public Pressure Indicator; 

^ Nunber of non-governmaital environmental organisations per 

one million population. In order to assign proper 
weightage to the size of the organisation, SO nenbers are 
counted as one organisation. 

Economic Development Indicators: 

1. Urbanisation > per cent of population that lives irairban 
areas; 

^ 2. Industrialisation number of large and medium sized 

industries per one million population; and 

3. Per capita income. 

Political Development Indicators: 

1. Political stability ■■ average tenure of the State Oovem^ 
ment since 1971; and 

2. Political oospetition - average per cent of seats held by 
opposition parties in the State Assenbly since 1971. 

Bureaucratic Expansion Indicators: 

1. Spending « dollars i^ent per one million population by 
the water Board; 

2. Size - personnel per one million population in the Hater 
Board; and 

3. Ageduration of the agency in months. 

ibe data were collected for policy indicators from the Depe rt—nt 
of Environment and Central Boeurd for Pollution and Control of HBbwr 
Pollution Documents; for public {xcaasure Indicators from Ihs Dirac^' 
toKf eC Wnn Onven— n> si —vicowent al Ocganlaaftcna pid>liahad by tha 
Oepactmant of tha ftivironnent; for aconoadc and political indioaboca 
fccm Imdla: H a ef eteooe iiannal» publiabad by tha Oovacnaant of India 
and World Bank Statistical Tablas; and for buraaucratic variablaa 
from tha BamMl IlHportm pUbliAad by individual state watmr Boaraa. 
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■ ■MX tte ^Urt:a are for X97& to 1982. The variables were combined into 
Separate-:Sl[ h ! j e xea --<r^^ Policy Upact, Bareaucratlc Maturity, 
SeehoiRic Oevelopnent, and Political Development, individual scores 
liere divided by the mean score for that variable to achieve a 
riotmalised val-ue. Appropriate values were conbined together to form 
indexes. 

The theoretical model which was expected to answer the research 
questions is the following: 


Public Pressure 


• 

Ecofloaric. Development j ^ 

- ^ -1 1 

Bureaucratic 

Maturity 1--^ 

Political Impact 



Political Oevelorment 


FIG. 1 iheoretical Mcxiel 

• The rationale behind this model is that the existence of a problem 
.■ jraia^t result in the realisation of that problem by the public which 
will force bureaucratic expansion and ^ich in return will produce 
policy ippact: This line of argument is based on the classical 
theory of democracy which argues that goverrsnent actions are reflec- 
^ tlons of peoples demands. However, two alternative causes of bureau¬ 
cratic €xpansion~pol it ical development and economic development— 
'Will also be examined since a large number of studies in North 
America and Euroj^ have found these variables to be significant.^^ 

The statistical method used here is multiple linear regression 
analysis and path modelling. The Beta weights are used to ref lect 
the strength of various arrows. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The regression analysis of 17 states did not show any significant 
relationship. The model could account for only 27 per cent of the 
' variance in policy impact while thie^variance explained for bureau- 
; ct 9 ^ic eiqpansibn was only 18 per cent. On the one hahd, this finding 
reflects that conventional variables, such as political development, 
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economic proeperlty, and bureaucratic expanalon are unable to explain 
policy efforts in the context of a developing country* On the other 
hand, the findings mr/ question the theoretical model Itself, is the 
model statistically misapecified or is it nisspecified in the sense 
that cannon beliefs were not held true in a different context? 

A closer look at the data indicates that three cases were rather 
extreme. Hie states of Maharenbtra, Orissa, and Tamil Nadu adopted 
the Central Act only during 1981. Ohe time of this data being 1982, 
these states ranked very low on bureaucratic expansion scale. An 
analysis of these states* efforts to check water pollution, hoMver, 
indicates that these states, at least Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, 
ranked eanOng the top quart lie. The governments of these statM were 
concerned 2 a>out pollution and were funneling money for pollution 
control projects through other ministries and departments, such as 
Housing, Urban Developmmit, and Techology. Por our analysis, this 
was sufficient to skew the relationships. However, this once again 
indicates that bureaucratic expansion may not be the only way to 
solve problems and achieve policy results. In spite of being oon- 
oemed about mter pollution, Hahareishtra state goverranent hesitated 
to adopt the Central Act, perhrqm for the reason that the government 
realised that new policies, progranmes, and agencies will not contri* 
bute to the cause. The evidences persist that the Central Government 
persuaded the Govemmant of Maharashtra to adopt the Central Act and 
to establish a board. 

A seocxtd regression analysis was conducted for 14 states (exclud¬ 
ing the three outliers). The Beta weights acdiieved are depicted in 
Figure 2. The beta coefficients and regression equations are pre¬ 
sented in Table 1. 

The dependent variable (Policy Efforts) could not be linked with 
bureaucratic expansion (H^ > 0.07). Economic development, trtilch 
could be interpreted as a cause of greater pollution problem, had a 
subtly significant relationship and could explain 19 per cent of 
the variauKre in policy efforts by different states. 

However, bureaucratic e^qansion can be explained to a significant 
extent in this model (R^ - 0.81). Public pressure, according to this 
model, had minimal influence on bureaucratic expansion. Political 
developRNHit, however, is significantly linked with bureaucratic ex¬ 
pansion (path coefficient 58 at 0.01 significance level). Boonaadc 
development is even more str<mgly associated with the path coeffi¬ 
cient of 80 at 0.004 significance level. The three variables, 
namely, eooncnic developnmt, political development, end public pce»« 
sure account for 81 per cent of the variance, in bureaucratic ttcpan* 
8i(». (Adjusted R^, which is adjusted for nosber of casM, ie also 
0.75.) 
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Policy 

Efforts (Xg) • 



FIG. 2 Biiiirical Model with Significant Path Coefficients. 


NOdE: '.Solid lines indicate relationship at .01 or less probability 
' level while broken lines indicate that the relationshipsare 
significant only between 0.01 and 0.20 level. 


IWble 1 am COBFFICIBfT FOR THE NOIXL 


Dependent Variable equation 

b2 83 

X* • 8*3 x3 + 8*3 x3 + 8*3 x3 + 8®“ r“* 0.12 0.80 0.58 

X^33 + b®3 x 3 + 8®3 x3 + B®* X* +8®“ r“ f 0.58 f -0.42^ 


* R indicates residual 

^ On the basis of specified adnina value for F (0.01)# the variri>le 
could pot enter the equation. 

^ In vita of a large beta coefficient, the relationship was found 
to be significant only at 0.33 probability level and, therefore, 
wee not reported in the eodel. 







BXFUMttIQM AID OOHCMISIONS 

U» atu^ir pinpoint* tMO pattama-fitMly, b ut—a cr atic wpanajon 
do«a not load to battar policy parfornanoa, and aacondly* bucaaHa> 
cratie aspanaion itaalf dapands to a gcaat deal on ttaa laval of 
aoonoadc and political davalcfiNnt. Putting theaa two pattama in 
tba contaa t of indiaa anvironiDantal policy affocta, it la avldant 
that avan though political inatitutiona have baen andacniaed, politi¬ 
cal ptooaaa atlll dapanda on tcaditicnal channela of input and out¬ 
put. Bvan thou^ the scope and data for this study are liadtad, mom 
broader conclusions can be discussed. 

The findings, first of all, support earlier studies by revealing 
the so-called “l.inpleinentation gi^'.' Although the *ispleawntaticn 
gap' is a universal problem, it is more severe in developing coun¬ 
tries. Due to limited resources and ever-increasing demands for 
these resource, inplementation b ecosm s a game of 'avoid and ignore'. 
Formulation of a policy is an easy way out for politicians because 
policy fonmilation does not diallenga the distribution of power, and, 
therefore, does not cause oontrover^^^ Policies and govemnntal 
p t ogr a amee become means of satisfying the public by giving it sysbo- 
lic benefits and a superficial sense of satisfaction. 

Absano e of any strong association between bureaucratic maturity 
and policy performance also indicates the power of bureaucraiv. An 
agency can gather rescMirces and can expand its boundaries without 
ahowing raaulta. 9at a cloaar look at thaaa Natar Boards in India 
ravaala that thaaa Boards, to bagin with, have vary few reaourcee. 
Due to the nature of the Bnvlromental Control Board, which attsapts 
to intarvana in tha affairs of othar agmiciaa. It is natural that tba 
Board faces hostility and ocspetition within tha aAiiinlatratian. Iba 
buteaueracy also bacomea halplasa whan it oonss to oontrolllng Inte- 
raat groups. Bnvironmantal agancy is faced with the ta^ of regulat¬ 
ing buslnaaa and industry—the two most powarful, organised end 
politically oriented interest grocpe in India. 

According to the D^>artment of Environment, 90 per cent of the 
polluted water coaws from city sewage which is duaped by various 
municipalities throughout the country^* Tha funding for installiui 
traatmant facilities in cities must o6m from local or atata govem- 
moits which, to begin with, are burdmed with greater rea p p n s i b l ll- 
tidlk)^fnd lesser resources. As a result, those atatea which rank 
hightf?9ih abonoadc davalopsmnt seals have been batter Bble to — gs 
city eewhga with or without a separate Utter Board. 

m tarma cdl^litioal davalopamnt, it was atp a cta d that stable and 
ooapatltiva g^actiaanta will ba tha ones to pay attention to 'ooamon 
goodT ioauasr auoh ae ce naa r vafcicn and pollotlom. fbaaa etatae have 
done better In funneliag funda to water boaxda hut still hsve fslied 
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to produce better policy reeulta. Perhepe local politics which is 
full of fractions, n^wtlsm, and favour-trading had kept conanitted 
politicians away from playing the surveillance role. 

The findings also reveal that public pressure (measured in terms 
of membership in nan-govemmmital organisations) has not be«a ed>le to 
influence either the bureaudratlc expansion or the policy perfor¬ 
mance. However, when oie lodes at the nature of politics in a Third 
World political system, the finding is not so shocking. First of 
all, membership in an organisation is not a usual way of expressing 
one's concerns in India. As a matter of fact, studies reveal that 
even thou^ the masses have been politicised in India, people tend to 
shy away from formal organisations.^^ The trade unions trtiich are 
oonnonly eKxepted by underpaid and insecure workers comnand only one 
million members out of a total of 170 million potential ones. More¬ 
over, even the most disciplined interest groups in India aure not as 
organised as thei'r counterparts in Western countries. In Indian 
politics, the only channel available to interest groups for influox!- 
ing politics is through associating with the leaders of political 
parties. And political parties have taken a very silent stand on 
environmental issues. While no party mentioned the issue in its 
party platform until 1980, every party now accepts the issue in its 
generality and morality but Ignores to mention any specific goals and 
plans to solve it. 

Earlier studies have also claimed that the problem in the Third 
World countries is not lack of pi^lic interest in an issue but it is 
the absence of an agent to mobilise this interest.l^ In some cases, 
masses have been able to mobilise themselves, such as in the case of 
Chipko Andolan in the State of Uttar PreKSesh, but these instances can 
be (xxinted on fingers. 

Further investigation in the field may reveal the elitist nature 
of policy process in the Third World countries. Some questions still 
remain: Whose interests does the policy serve? If bureaucratic 
expansion does not produce substantive results, which factors do? 
Does leadership have any role in policy inplementatlon? How signifi¬ 
cant is the policy triangle—^bureaucrats, politicians, and interest 
groups? Are there any particular type of policies which would be 
more successful? Can patrcxt-client network be used for successful 
inplementat ion? 

A much broztder study covering more than one country and more thui 
one policy area will be needed to answer these questions. The varia¬ 
bles will have to be representative of Third World politics, and: 
policy process will have to be analysed in a new context. Tte suo- 
cess of a policy cannot be measured in terms of its acceptance from 
the govemnSht but instead in terms of its 'being utilised'. 
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Excttllent CBM studies ere available in Merilee S. drindle^ 
FDlitioB and FDli^ laplwntBiiop in tbe third Nocldr ninoetcn 
(IUf)« Princeton University Press, 1980. For other side of the 
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tive”, OcB|«rative Politics, Vol. 16, October 1963, pp. 35-52. 

2. David Easton, A FiaanMock foe Political Analysis# Englesood 
Cliffs (NJ), Pr«ntloe-4iall, 1965. For application of David 
Easton's theory in the field of ooeparative politics, see 
Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman, the Politics of Dewlop- 
iag Areas, Princeton (NJ), Princeton University Press, 1960. 
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Boston, Little, Brown 6 Co., 1973; j. Pressman and A. Wildavsky, 
Xaplflamnitatian, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1973; 
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A Model of Public Policy 
Implementation Process 


Q.U. KHAN 

Xt is hard enough to dralgn public policies and prograns that 
look good on paper. It is harder still to £<»nulate ‘them in 
words and slogans that resonate pleasingly in the ears of 
political leaders and the constituencies to they are 
re^ionsive. And it is excruciatingly hard to inplement them in 
a way that pleases anyone at all, including the supposed 
beneficiaries or clients. 


—BUGSME BARDMS 


PRESSMAN AND M5INBBRG In their editorial foreword to Bardach's book 
lbs Tf^ilsMSiil III Uai Gasm say that arenas of public policy do not 
reamin statici they respond to dianges in their political, organisa¬ 
tional, and tecinical environments. As a result, the pcoc es se e of 
making public policy can best be isiderstood as one that involves a 
cooplioated interaction between government institutions, actors, and 
the particular characteristics of substantive poliry areas. Let us, 
therefore, attenpt to develop a andel that synthesises the uterial 
on policy isplemsntation process and portrays the process of adminis¬ 
tering policy within an organisation. 

xxtoBssttmms poucy iipumeneatioh 

laplamHAation, defined as the proces s of carrying cut authorita¬ 
tive public policy directives, is neither easy nor automatic. As 
reomntly as 1975, Donald van Meter and Carl van Bom^ observed, *ift 
present we know relatively little about the process of policy isple- 
mBntM;ion*, whils Edwin C. Bargrove^ labelled this as 'Ths Missing 
Link' in.the study of social policy. According to Moore and Allison, 
”in dsaigning and advocating policies, we oust be able to antidpete 
the acdal pnrfonMnoe d the govenmmnt in adopting and I s pl mM ntlng 
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the prqposed policy. This anticipating in turn requite* analytic 
procedures that enable us to: (1) outline the main feature* of the 
political end the burezmcratic settings within which sqpeclfic policy 
proposals will be considered, and (2) make reliable judgements about 
whether the setting is hospiteUsle or inimical to the proposed 
policy*.3 

Pressman and Wildaysky^—defining fflplementation as to carry out, 
acconplish, fulfil, produce, complete—concluded their anal^is with 
a series of following observations and vamings: (1) implementation 
should not be divorced from policy, (2) designers of policy must 
consider direct means for achieving their ends, (3) consider care¬ 
fully the theory that underlines their action, (4) should have 
continuity of leadership for successful inplonentatlon, and (5) emlopt 
simplicity in policies lest they run the peril of breakdown. They 
thus suggest integration of policy design and inplementatlon. 

The character and degree of many inplementatlon problems are 
inherently unpredictable. Ev&i the most robust policy—one that is 
well designed to survive the inplementatirai pitooess—may go awry. It 
is, therefore, imperative that vAiile designing policies special care 
should be t£dcen to avoid the prc^aable difficulties of inplementatlon. 
In this context, the inplementatlon process should be viewed as a 
process of strategic interaction among numerous special interests, 
all pursuing their goals, which might or might not be oonpatible with 
the goals of the policy mandate. For aggressive interventionists, 
the inplementatioi process also t&rtds to make a number of political 
enemies. Therefore, as suggested by Bardach, a policy/programme 
Inplementatlon process may look like an assembly process with many 
control problems. 

Stages of Policy Process 

In order to understand vrtiat occurs when a policy is being inple- 
mented, it is necessary to explore the related stages of the policy 
prcxress. The policy process is cooplex. Inplementatlon is but one 
put of this process and is related and interdependent with the other 
parts. Inplementatlon cannot be considered without reference to 
these other parts. In that case, one will obtain only a limited 
understanding. Thus, a conceptual overview of the entire policy 
process within the bureaucracy is required. One useful wey to study 
the inplementatlon of policy is to view the policy process as a 
system. A system is characterised by a set of interccmnected ele¬ 
ments, each directly or indirectly related to the other, a* set* of 
functional environments, nils cfpaept of functional enviromait ha* 
two advantages: firstly, it allows us to view Inplonentatlon a* more 
than an unldlrecticMnal phenomenon—a top-down hierarchical activity 
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(mm wtOM can participate in different environments); and second' 
ly« the cenoep t of envlroonent can incli^ a vast variety of differ 
rent actors, who say alt eapt to influence the policy process. Hence, 
the concep t of environment lends flexibility. We nay view the entire 
policy process in terms of three interrelated functional environ¬ 
ments, viz., (1) environment dealing with policy formation, (2) 
environment dealing with policy inpleraentation, and (3) environment 
dealing with policy evaluation. Each of these three environnents, as 
suggested by Nakamura and Smallwood^, contains various groups of 
actors and arenas and the extent and quality of inplementation of a 
public policy can vary according to the coepoeitlon, dispositiim and 
interaction of the actors and the conditions of the enviromients. 

The general boundaries, within whrch inplementation will occur, 
are determined by the directives and instructions passed on to the 
isplementers by the policy-makers. These bcuidaries will be set with 
reference to: (1) general policy goals, e.g., the problem area, the 
priority of specific problems over others, population to be bene¬ 
fited, and (2) general means to achieve policy goals, e.g., suggested 
approaches, key actors, resources to be expended in carrying out the 
policy and indicators for measuring benefits. So we have a framework 
of rules set by policy-makers, under which the implementation process 
will occur, inplementers can also formulate their own policy goala 
and marshall sufficient power to convince the formal policy-makers to 
adopt these goals. They can also negotiate with policy-makers to 
secure the means necessary to achieve their own policy goals. There 
may be aituatiois in which inplemoiters may possess a considerable 
degree of independent judgmnent in order to influoK^ and shape the 
policy process. They may also use discretionary power. 

Bureaucracy plays an increasii^ role in making policy decisions 
and policy implementation through an interaction between the needs of 
the oommunity and the expertise of bureaucrats. Tluis, in designing 
the inplamantation prootss, we have to maintain both effectiveness 
and responsiveness. On close inspection, we may find an executive 
agency far from being uniform in its attitude and behaviour. 
Amarican system of govommaiit has developed its public service in 
eu^ e %wy as to avoid creating a closed bureeucracy. K variety of 
groqpe are given opportunity to determine public policy and to assist 
in its execution. The university scientists, businessmen, and other 
knowledgeable persons are Included in advisory capacity on many 
governownt committees and oommlaaions. 

UmooMciag ct^aticQal doesiblUties 

Implementing a public policy is a pc^es of discovering what 
works and what does not work; inplenentation should not be taken as 
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a pxitina activity. It is only when policy Imqqsim cperstioosl# W9m 
of its trivial aspects beoosM coutinisstU During the isplsMntstion 
phase, the policy organisaticm is always oonoerhed with finding out 
bow best the goals of the polipy could be aohieved. iqpleeMfttation 
always malces and changes policy in soes degree. 1!he policy''ttBker8 
also know that they cannot write a law that can cover all aspects, 
contingencies, end all possible ceises. In short, the adndnistratcnrs 
design large elements of the policy at the Isplenentation stage. 

The function of InpleRnrtation is the largest part of government 
whether measured by the nunter of people enployed and engaged or by 
the funds spent on it. Government"e efforts at administering or 
isplementlng policy poses staggering problems of resolving conflicts 
and soliciting cooperation. Hany and diverse agencies of implementa¬ 
tion constantly collide with each other or discover overlaping 
re^ionsibllities. Pragnnentation of a<lnini8tratlve authority in the 
usa also aggravates the problem. It is no wonder that inplementatlon 
process results in certain changes in policy itself. A variation in 
policy directives and its actual Ispleroentation may arise due to: 

1. Conflicting Oicectives: People implementing public policy 
often recieve conflicting instructions from more than one 
source. Most administrators take orders fremn more than, one 
superior. 

2. Limi t e d Ooepetenoe: Adninistrators sometimes do not have thS 
knowledge eis how to do what the policy requires them to do. 
In such situations, administrators may experiment with a 
variety of policies of their own design or choice or simply 
may not act. 

3. Inadequate Administrative Resources: Adninistrators sometimes 
lack the authority and other necessary controls. 

To illustrate the points listed above, let us take an exmqple of 
urban renewal projects. If the federal government undertakes such a 
project in the city, but the local fire oosnissioner, city planners, 
court and others, who control what can ba rehabilitated, dssoliriMd 
and raoonatruct^, each can make other's policlss impossible and no 
policy, except inaction, can ba aatabliahad without cooperation aecng 
them. In thaae caaas, no formal action by the federal govamnent or 
any of the other partioipanta aeta policy. It devalopa through 
mutual adjuatmant aseng all the partici^pants, moatly admlniatratora. 

Ons» the policy haa bean formulated, a variety of different forces 
may Maps the ixplemantatlon process. The institutional aspacta of 
an ceganiaation aaam to be iqporOnt factors which mould the ixpla^ 
mantation prooeaa. These factors determina the divaraitqr» fluidity 
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nd ooapl«xl^ of the iapi— nt tioti onvircnoKit «nd faeiXitato oc 
dapor tha aaooth InplaeMotation. Ihaaa inatltutional aapacts m$v 
lOvar? (1) tba organiaational atructara, (2) the actors, and (3) tlia 
loaiinlcation natworks. 

FACCOBS INFUTENCItB IMPLEMENXATION VBOCESS 

All organisations and institutions cannot inplenmt all types of 
lublic policies. They have to be selected and chosen, in this 
election the structure of the organisation plays an Iqportant role. 
:t determines hoe the policy will be carried out. It is an important 
isset as well as a potential liability. It provides a continuity and 
itability to tiw Inplementation process. However, the bureaucratic 
iotas can also produce rigidities and inertia and distort the i]ic>le' 
antation of policy goals. Rl<duu:d Elmore has identified four dis- 
inct institutional models which describe alternative approaiches of 
aplementation process: 

1. The 'system management model* views implementation as an 
ordered and goal directed activity; 

2. The 'bureaucratic process model* views implementation as a 
mere routine prooess of continually controlling direction; 

3. The 'organisational development model* views implementation as 
a participatory process in which implementers shape policies 
and claim them as their own; and 

'4. The 'conflicting and bargaining model* views implementation as 
a conflict and bargaining process. This model is based cn the 
principle of circularity. 

Recently, a new pattern of intermediary utilisation has occurred 
t» term of rapidly growing delegation of responsibll-ity by the 06 
edaral govemmmt to state and local intennedieuies to carry out the 
sy-to-day implementation of federal prograsnes. This diffusion of. 
ntergovernmental responsibilities can allow the attltudas, kwim, 
Vsctatlons and parvMptions of atate and local intanamSiariss pcs- 
onesptions of policy goals. Hsnoe uas of stats and local intsr*- 
■diaries can post difficult challenges to federal iRpleiht^nteca. 
Dia diffuaion of implementation proeeae has lad to more Iir.<'.a 9 ea, 
ore dfciaion points and mora eceiplexity In addition placing 
neraeaad iaportanoe on the developnmnt of conpllmoe bo 

3ve Uw intermdieriee in the dmired direcUone. 

A verlety of orgsniaeticnal fectors cm iiifiuanoe the implemNtife. 
ten pf<aem&» important mmohg them ere: <a) intmnua pcocedkKe^^n 
./lOCiticn of reeourcee, (O b«cepucretic notes, imvd (d) motlvntlo^ 
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nd working conditions. 

For efficient ijnplemntation of public policy, the - internal 
rooedures should be simple ai^ clearly defined, niey should define 
:he roles at different levels. These procedures should also take 
,nto account the speed and the responsiveness; avoid unnecessary 
ielays and incorporate the insights of intermediaries. Simple inter-' 
lal procedures, wherein roles at ^lecific levels are defined clearly, 
result in an efficient implementation. In ccnplex and big organisa- 
:ions, the decision-making process tends to be time consuming, nie 
.ndian e;qperience bears it out. The internal decison-making struc- 
lure and process of the Indian public organisations is very cumber- 
lome. There is an unduly complex multiple level hiereurchical struc- 
:ure with virtual absmoe of decentralised dedsion-maklng authority 
t lower or intermediate levels although the initiation and proces- 
ing of majority of cases and framing of Issues occur at the lowest 
.evel of the hierarchy. 

Resources—money, time, staff and power—can have direct inpact oo 
:he inplementaticxi process. Money is certainly the key resource fm 
jiplementlng policies. It can be used to procure goods 8U>d servicaw 
s an incentive to move intermediary actors; and to provide c# 
>enefits to policy consumers. Adequacy and competence of staff is 
ilso equally important resource, and this may not be solely dependent 
>n availability of money. Efficient and effective utilisation of 
ivailable hunem resources with edequate psychological motivation may 
'ield better inplanentati(»i and achievenent of policy goals. In this 
:ontext, the work styles and self interests of the employees and 
ither inplementers of the policy assume crucial Inportance. Mutual 
;onsultati<m and adjustments are likely to reward. 

teaonnel in the Organization 

On the basis of a distinctive set of motivations or behavioural 
patterns, Anthony Downs presents a five-fold classification of an 
irganiaation's personnel: (1) Climbers, (2) Conservers, (3) Advo- 
«tes, (4) Statssmsn, and (5) Zealots. 

Climbers and Conservers are motivated by self-interest. They see 
irganlsation as arenas In which they can achieve their personal 
pals. Climbers want to advance and the Conservers to avoid chmgea 
hat might jeopardise their personal security. In the long run, a 
'ast majority of officials becomes Conservers. Hie Advocates, the 
itatesmen and the Zealots are more ccnocmed about the organisation's 
nterest. Hiey identify themselVjis with the organisation rather than 
I cause. Hie Advocates equate the public interest with preservation 
f the agency for which they work.^ Hie Statesmen take a very broad 
nd ooapreh»i8ive view of all the factors and values that the public 
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interest night se«a to enconpass. Ihe Zealots dedicate thenaelves to 
pursuits of a policy goal that ^bey regard essential to the national 
welfare. They are inftxied with a sense of mission. Ihe nutual inter- 
actioof oooperjition and the intelligent adjustment among Uwse agency 
personnel will determine the quantity and the quality of public 
services being delivered by an organisation. 

Some of the actors are located outside the organisation but have 
considerable influence on the implementation proceas. Thty are 
policy-makers, intermediaries, lobby groups, policy recipients, con¬ 
sumers, and the iMress. l!hey operate back and forth and may act both 
as enemies and as friends. As a result, the organisation 
will often rely heavily on persiunian, negotiation ^Uld com¬ 
promise so that they do not vitiate the policy inplementation 
environment. 


TJnltaaHB 

Since the implementation process consists of so many different 
actors and institutions, linkages are very necessary to hold it 
together. These linkages consist of criss-crossing communication 
networks between various actors. A critical component in these 
networks consists of conpliance mechanisms that may be enployed to 
move various actors to carry out policy instructions. Conpliance ofp 
be secured by enploying different types of negative sanctions and 
positive re-wacds. In the USA, the utilisation of intermediaries from 
other levels of government and from the private sector hais oonpli- 
cated conpliance enormously. Ihe oooplications arise due to the fact 
that many of these intermediaries are independent of federal govern¬ 
ment and hence are not subject to negative coercive threats—a situa¬ 
tion opposite to Indian bureaucracy. 

It may also be noted here that the assunptlon—once a policy has 
been forimiilated, it will be implemented—is not true in the Third 
World nations. In these countries, governments tend to formulate 
broad sweeping policies end the bureaucratic organisations often lack 
the cepacity for implementation—lack of qualified personnel, insuf¬ 
ficient directions, opposlticn to policy, rampant corruption, etc., 
while in the Western nations, policies tend to be incremental in 
nature. In the Third World, th^ are anbitious, sweeping, deigned 
to bring about development and social reform—creating new patterns 
of action and institutims. Thomas B. Smith^ observes that some¬ 
times these policies may seon as a tension-generating force in 
society. Hw tensions may occur both wittalm and betm a e m the oospo- 
nent categories of idealised poliq^. 

What about predictions about the progress of a policy implemantat- 
tion pcooen? Barda c fa has listed the following four types of unoer- 
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taintlM that basat any piadietim about tha ivograaa of a pollcy- 
jjqplamantation procaaa: 

1. How skilfully, vigorously or cunningly will tha ralavamt 
actors play their roles? Will th^ recognize their opportuni¬ 
ties? Will they seize them if they are recognized? Will they 
play cooperatively or ei^loitatively? 

2. The behaviour parameters of critical population aggregates, 
particularly clients, consumers or objects of regulation can¬ 
not easily be projected. 

3. The players in the implementation game cannot be predicted 
readily, although most of the probable players are ld«itified 
by the reeison of their having played in previous policy tirple- 
mentatibn games, yet there may be some new ones. In esiditlon, 
not all the old ones actually play. 

4. While it may be easy to predict that there may be delays of 
some sorts, it is hard to.predict their magnitude or their 
causes. 


Further, it is also necessary that the policy Implementer have 
access to a great deal of information and have the flow of informa¬ 
tion summarised, interpreted and validated so that he w she can make 
sense of it. Political Information is somewhat like Investment 
capital. The more you have, the more you can get. Just as money 
attracts money, information attracts information. 

we also have to have someone to perform the 'eyes and ears' func¬ 
tions. There should be control over implementation process, 
specially when bureaucrats exercise discretion. The power that 
occurs to edministrative ag«icies because their discretionary autho¬ 
rity is really vast. It should be circumscribed and influenced by 
otter parties of the policy process—the judges, the political offi¬ 
cials, and non-governmental groups. As a rule, it .is best to have 
the clientele group, that benefits from a programme, to play the 
watch-dog role. Programmes designed to benefit farmers, for in¬ 
stance, seem to be unusually well inplemented, inasraucdi as faunners 
as a whole are vocal, well-organised and allied with powerful fixes 
in congress, unfortunately, this general rule is of little use when 
clientele population is inarticulate, disorganised and lacking in 
political standing. Mental patients are one example. Sdiool 
children are another.' in suc^ cases, professimal and otter SMrvics 
providers, su^ as psychiatrists and school tMChers may vsnture to 
apeak on behalf, of the clientele^pofulatlon. 
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SOtCIMS OP 

Hs have tried to present a aodel of public policy inylBSwnfcation 
process, taking note of all the randficaticns. It nay* hoMever, be 
in order to say that the study of ijq^lementatian processes, probless 
and remedies, is still in its infancy. Ibe nature of inplenentation 
process is exactly opposite to policy adoption pcocess: instead of 
becoming ccxicentrated in one place, it gets di^iersed to every place. 
Policy formation and inplesmntation proceed by trial and error. Like 
most successful social leamiitg, good policy davelopnent is learning 
by doing. Pressman and Wildavsky have very rightly observed that 
inplementation is evolution. Since it takes place in a world we 
never made, we are usually right in the middle of the process, with 
events having occurred before and (we hope) continuing afterward. At 
each point, we must cope with new circxunstances that allow us to 
actualise different potentials in whatever policy ideas -we ace 
implementing. 
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Career-Management 


BATA K. DEY 


CAREER MANAGEMENT^r both as a concept and a concern, is of recent 
origin. Ihough it has attracted a good bit of interest in the con- 
tenporary management parl^mce, yet such an attention is mostly of a 
theoretical nature, dwelling mainly in the danaln of academic disci¬ 
pline, at the most, dominating the seminar or conference scene, or 
class-room sessions in training programmes. Its inportance is, un¬ 
fortunately, not reflected in the operational idiom of organisations 
nor does its significant potentiality seem to have been fully grasped 
or internalised by the higher management in actually running the 
enterprise's productive system, itie reason for this absent-minded¬ 
ness is the facile, yet unrealistic, assunption of every thing about 
employees going on smoothly along the right lines, with no need at 
all to bother about their progression, and consequent belief in 
leaving the employees' careers alone, to themselves. Ihe fact of the 
matter is that it is too costly to leave 'careers' to the tyranny of 
time, to the mercy of cruelty of chances, and to the casuallty of 
circumstances, for, careers are things quite brittle, requiring 
handling with care—objects which require planned systemlsation, 
parental nurturing and professional promoting. Without all this, 
careers, like spoilt child, go astray or run to seed. But these were 
not realised well «iough by the authorities entrusted with the 
management of careers. The results were haphztzard planning, zig-zag 
movement, manpower turnovers, withdrawn efforts, discontented work¬ 
force, and consequential sub-optimal productivity. These dysfunc- 
tionalities, synptonatic as they eure, are potent to destroy or 
kill organisations. This needed being not^, understood and remedied 
sooner than later. Fortunately,^ there has lately been some ippre- 
ciation of the value of career planning, and acceptanoB of the 
validity of career nsuuigemait doctrine as a major irput in organisa¬ 
tional development. 



It would b« necessary in the first instance to de!nV*6Ireer 
nanagemnt (or planning or devel^ment) to unravel its nystlques. 
Mso^ with a view to understanding its nature apd scope, features and 
diransiona which have acquired quite coeplicated contoyrs^ and more 
BO, undertaking strategic action for needed correction as also for- 
nulatlng more constructive policy-precepts in this regard. More 
importantly, its correlation with, and contribution to, the total, 
goal-realisation endeavours of the mterprisa, and its central impor¬ 
tance in the personnel programming of the organisation must need 
further comprehension, analysis and evaluation. In this context, 
three definitions are presented below: 

(!) Career planning and development are concepts vAiich enooepass 
the events either hippening to or initiated by individuals 
which affect his progression or promoticn, his tddening and/ 
or dianging enplpyment possibilities and his aocpiiring a dif¬ 
ferent, and normally higher status, better conditions or in¬ 
creased satisfacticxi with the job.^ 

(ii) Career Management is the process which oiables an organisa¬ 
tion to meet its current and inrojected marpower requirement 
through provisicm of career opportunities for its enployees. 
It aims at optimising the effectiveness of human resources of 
the organisation, through planned development and their 
knowledge, skills and potentialities.^ 

(iii) Career planning refers to planned and systemiaed progression 
of events and development in the field of work or vocation of 
an individual during the esployable periods of his life.^ 

It would be noted that the above three definitions (also see yootnote 
Mo. 8) reflect three different angles of vision—indeed, they flow 
from differential assumptions, follow separate routes and end tp in 
emphasising varying approaches and conclusions. Carefully analysed, 
they may be found to represent individual, organisational and bi¬ 
party concerns. 

The first ^finition, for example, revolves round events occur¬ 
rences that visit an individual 'during his working period, whi<di take 
him through the hierarchic ladder, expand his areas of duties and 
responsibilities, bring about pay-raise and top ip his status. Diis 
elevational evolution, at the sama time, widens his ^here of oppca-: 
tion, and fulfills a fundamental individual (and simultaneoualy ocgm^ 
nisatiohal) purpose. 

Ihk second dtfinitlon plaoas greater eopbasi^ on the -rgml eat tort 
and Ita niasiohs which are accospliahed through developing the 
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caraers of Individuals sfi^loyod by it. Iba caraac managaawitf from 
thia angla, is saan to primarily suboarva tha ne e d s of tha eoploying 
amtarpriae for whoae suoooss the policy mid ^ograaoM pertaining to 
career planning are neoasaarily to be designed, installad and iapla> 
nentad. In Ahis view of the matter, individuals are treated as 
entities existing for the organisation idiidi, for its own sake, 
plans, directs and enriches the career of its enployees. The centred 
concern of employee-careers, under this definition, is the organisa¬ 
tion, and the individual seems to be a byerproduct. 

The third definition seeks to balance the two dimensions, and dc- 
cnphasises both, one-sided objective of the organisation and blind 
individual ambitions of getting to the top. 'Career', it cannot be 
forgotten, is intensely peurticularlstic in its basics; it must relate 
to an individual without whom it loees any semblance of relevzmce. 
Yet, at the same time, organisations must have an abiding interest in 
minding, ev«i master-minding, the individual career, though for ful¬ 
filling their own interdependent and intereu^tive missions. This 
mutuality of concern makes it a bi^arty question. 

Nhatever may be aspects and areee of evphasis, career management, 
essentially an Integral part of a holistic human resources management 
of the organisation, must concern itself with the growth of both, 
for, as individuals are seeking their total fulfilment (personal ego, 
social and economic needs, etc.,) in the organisatlixi, so is orga¬ 
nisation fulfilling itself, its charter of ^Is, only throuc^ its 
employees. Ea^ must, therefore, contribute to the other's dream- 
actualisation and mission-control, in self-interest, which is at once 
mutual. This mutuality, thus, r^vesents a commonality of conoem in 
the mensgemant of carssr. If an organisation—a conpeny or a govem- 
Rmntal agency—do not have the freedom to 'fire' enployees quickly 
because of, say, union pressures, government regulations or even 
societal cultural norma, and thus, it has to make do and utilise its 
honan resources throughout their careers, it becomea incumbent, and 
i n escapable, that a plan for development of careers of employees has 
to be evolved so that the enployees do not stagnate, becxxne obsolete, 
lose motivation, and beocxne dead-wocxS. Hhoi au^ executive obso- 
le ecen oe heppens, the enployement itself becomes faf^more and dlapro- 
porationately costly, the orgmlsation. itself will start stagnating, 
lose on'the goals and, aa an organisation, gets rusted. In the 
ultiMBte analysis, the developmsnt of snployse careers and' its most 
functional managemant are matters of "mirvival for organlaations*^. , 

The tasic character of carqpr amn a geam n t ia than futuristic in 
that its policlss and progr — ass are dsvotad to what nay bs daaer i ba d 
as the bBamm side of t emorr o s . As an operational idiom, it ia tsis- 
aoopic, as - it amnrlsloaB diatawt boc^MiB (that la futures) of ths 



hunan ogap oixuL a of organisation^ no <loiibt in ttw oontaxt of oaapl«-> 
mental developmental potentials, career itaelf has been ooneldered 
to be an 'usS)rella' term, which covers-many aides of personnel 
managements it is also a 'continuum concept' in that it seeks to 
dovetail, in its built-in dynamic balancing, all the forward-moving, 
on-going, and evolving things that constantly happen to human beings 
in the wDrk<^lSK7e. it is simultaneously multi-dimensional, in the 
sense that, tMcoadly, all the functions of management and multi-tiered 
sheets of personnel policy-and-practioes froei the stage of bir^ in 
the organisation to the point of separation from it, including, for 
exair^le, recruitment, probation, training, deployment, trwsfers, 
ccmipensatlon, prcmiotion, motivation etc.—have a bearing and they, 
indeed, converge on career management. Career nuuiagement is the 
'pivot' euround which the entire personnel management system revolves; 
it is the 'hyphen' that joins each stage, phase or event of indi¬ 
vidual's worklife; it is the 'buckle' that fastens a man to the prop 
of the organisation.^ It, truly, is a many-splendoured thing." 
Career planning.or development is primarily 'pro-active', in the 
sense that it must anticipate and take steps to manipulate future, 
rather than be overtaken by events or emerging realities, and cannot, 
obviously, be reactive, all the time rei^ionding merely to the crisis 
and trying to make ad boc adjustimmta. Career mainagemmt does not 
belong to the realm of 'crisis management' nor is it related to' mere 
'maintenance' functions; it is the other name of 'futures manage¬ 
ment', concerning itself to the 'break-through' tasks of the organi¬ 
sation, the main elemants being 'preparation and anticipation', in¬ 
volving smooth succession, a painless process of transition; and 
synbolising a systematised continuity, a planned i^ogression with a 
I»:e-determined purpose. Ohe key note of career management is plan¬ 
ning the whole process and, thereafter, processing the adopted plan 
of action. 


OBJBCTIVBS 

Career management has to be desi^rad to attain the following basic 
objectives: 

A. TO secure the right man at the right time, in the right place. 
And this has two facets: 

- positively, to make succession-planning sanoth, painlegs 
and timaly; and 

- negatively, to avoid a 'square peg-in-a round-hole* ia 
organisation. 
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B. •To ensure that the road to the tot> is open for all. 

C. To In^rt to the employee maximum satisfaction# consistent 
with their quallflcatiois# ei^riencef conpetox^e# performance 
as well as individualistic needs and expectation# leading to a 
harmonious balance between personal and organisational objec> 
tives. 

D. To strengthen the organisation's mai^xwer retention progremoss 
based on adequacy of career compensation and motivation 
management. Insuring against possible dislocation, dis¬ 
continuity and turnover in terms of human inputs. 

TO fulfil such a broaid agenda of objectives, the organisations must 
analyse the strength and weaknesses of the existing infrastructure, 
its internal support-system that informs the organisation; the typi¬ 
cal career patterns that require to be moulded according to parti¬ 
cularistic needs, the elemaits that go into evolving and installing 
an effective career development programmes, etc. In fact, proper 
integration of interests of the enployees end the organisation calls 
for an empheisls to be laid on the development and matching of Isoth 
the internal and external Ingredients of career management 
progremmes. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CAREER 

TnHwiiml and Sxtemal iriwint s 

The 'external' career refers to the objective eateries used by 
society md organisations to describe th^ progression of steps 
through a given occupation.^ The idea of stages or steps in a pro¬ 
gression towards culturally defined higher rewards is the essence of 
the definition of career. In order to answer the question of how to 
improve the career developmant from tlM organisation's point of view, 
the subjective counterpart of the external career, l.e., the 
(internal) career, needs also to be looked into.^^ The internal 
career refers to the set or steps or stages that make up the indi¬ 
vidual's own perception of his progression within an occupation. 
Such an internal ideation may not be very clear in terms of general 
aspirations to 'get sdiead' but it may sometimes be specific in terms 
oi a person saying to himself, for exasple, that he wants to achieve 
a certain rauik and salary by the time he is 35. To what extent the 
external career, as enunciated and operationalised iv the organisa¬ 
tion, matches the internal cauceer.. as visuaj#ised and aspired by the 
individual enployee, represents the reality and validity of career 
development progranoes aiming to achieve the mutuality of shared 
interests. Such progranies would obviously include the assessm e n t of 



huiMUl resources of dif forent cat»gori«S} evolution of appropriate 
policies and prooedurea for recruiting personnel of the right type 
and calibre, working out suitable career paths, training and place* 
sent of personnel in a manner best suited to their fuller develo pwnt 
and utilisation of skills in meeting the organisational needs.^^ Itie 
following internal and external career elements should be noted 
before moving into the management'-prooess: 

- Preparation of an up-to-date j(^-inventory of the posts 
serving as an occupational analysis and an inventory of 
current and anticipated manpower needs of different 
categories. 

- Preparaticm of personnel inventory of current ais well as 
anticipated (or projected) manpower resources. 

- Career planning and Development. 

- Individual career plans. 

- Meuutgemuit Development.^^ 

When the numagement of career is considered, it is assuswd that 
there is a stable and secure continuity tSiich, if not ' life-long' <as 
Max Weber used to think when he wrote zUsout permanent tenure of 
bureaucracy as a legal-rational model), should at least be of sucfi 
fairly l<mg span or stretch as to adnit of seme systematic planning 
and preferred moulding, ihus, staribility, security, reliability md 
continuity are some of the characteristics that must pre-exist in any 
career managenmt programme. Certainly, wavy, kinky, fast-changing, 
or discontinuous careers are difficult to be planned. It may, on the 
contrary, be observed that organised: ions have no conmitmmt to 

career management and those which are afflicted otherwise with inade- 
quiKries of a total personnel promoti(» policies and praxrtioes will 
make a 'faat-entry-quick-exiat' principle as the dominant pattern of 
action for thalr people, thua giving riaa to altuationa of abort, 
'out-pieoa' career which, in ita turn, bacauaa of the higher rates of 
turnover, does not allow organiaations to plan. This vicious circle 
needs to be broken. 


Career can be of three aub-typaa: 

- monolithic career Identified with one institution or 
departnmtal jurisdiction.^^ 

- cadre-career, identified with a cluster or conglomeration 
of poets arranged vertically (i^, hlmrarchically), lower 
to higher, with different lov^ls of responsibility, and 
with the facility of deployment of any nmafaer belonging to 
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that cadre to any of the poata within the cadre-jurladiC” 
tlon, cooncnaucate with the aeniority/ pay^ experience/ 
qualifloaticn etc.^^ 

- 'Xnter governmental' careers identified with more than a 
single governmental jurisdiction. Apart from the Indian 
system of the all-India services/ in America also/ a good 
example of this kind of career pattern has been discernibly 
characterised by movmnent aonong the three levels of public 
enployment—federal/ state ar^ local. In the case of city 
manager/ the whole advancement tradition has been one of 
progression from smaller nuniclpalitles to larger auid more 
important ones. Of late, state after state has been drop¬ 
ping tte 'residence' requirement for enployment and autho¬ 
rising movement of personnel internally within the State 
and to the Federal Government without loss' of benefits, 
which all are signalling, in a sense, the end of monolithic 
career Identified with one institution or Government.^^ 

Aiere can be career system, referred to as 'in-and-Out' system, 
where a careerist finds part of his career in public service and part 
in other sectors of occupation, even private. The movement of 
persons, particularly those in professional research and managerial 
fields, among industrial, educational and professional places of 
enployment had no doubt beoi a distinct American phenomKion that has 
lately caught on elswhere. instead of blighting cueec-opportunitles 
in any one place, this trend^® would enlarge the scope of such oppor¬ 
tunities to mutual benefit to public and private sectors of 
society. TO an extent, this also is part of the practice in French 
system. 

Career can be conceived also from the point of view of either a 
progranme or m orgwisation, acquiring the rutoic, programne-caceer 
and orgemisation-career, in the former case, a career system is 
built on the idea that men are going to stay in a certain progranme— 
insurance regulation, high-way constructions, dam building, employ¬ 
ment service, scientific research, etc.—or, they may be geared to 
promote or encourage movement of men among various programmes 
throuShout a large diversified department or among various agencies 
in a aovernment jurisdiction, various conditions of anploymant 
affect the degree to which movement of eaployees is permitted or 
encouraged/ the most oannm limitation on how far or how widely a man 
can move, being provided by the jcspe of his own occi^tion. Modem 
tetimology and its advancement, sophistication of speciality, pro¬ 
liferation of occupational fra^entation, narrower and narrower 
specialisation baaed on fine-cut disciplines and sub-disciplines make 
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such, liberal movements uni Iksiy. For exsi^le, a chemise is not 
likely CO find a place in a defence office; a cax specialist could 
hardly expect to work in a laboratory. The age of ^ecialisation has 
circumscribed the orbits within vAiich any officer can be expected to 
serve competently,, in. accordance with his own education, training and 
experienced^. 

Cloeed and Open career 

There can also be two other concepts of career, nexnely, closed 
career and open career, depending on the limitations on entrance or 
the norm of recruitment. Through the device of low maximum-age 
limits for Induction into certain orgeuiised cadres and filling of the 
upper level positions almost entirely from within, such career 
services have acquired the character of a closed system, niis closed 
career system can also be described as 'Moneistic' system, which means 
that once, at an young age, usually pre-determined, one enters the 
'Monastery' or a specific cadre-'order', one has to spend his entire 
life time in that jurisdictiem and has no chesice of coming out of it. 
This early entrance would only crowd all the middle-to-top level 
positicxis of the cadre v4iere there will usually be no 'lateral' entry 
of any kind. The Foreign Service and the Public Health Service 
Comnlssion Corps in America and all the Group 'A' (Class I) Central 
Services and the all-India Services in India provide exanples of this 
closed career systems. No regular outside 'input' is generally 
tolerated or welcome; only a negligible marginal premotion quota from 
' feeder'grades/channels of comparable experience or work shpere, is 
permitted, albeit grudgingly. 

The open-type career system, as the term implies, permits entrance 
at any or all grade-levels, though this multi-level induction would 
be governed by whatever qualification requirements and conpetitive 
eligibility-conditions are prescribed for such grades or group of 
categories of posts. Though those already in the service could also 
apply for such recruitment, if they happen to fulfil the stipulated 
eligibility conditions, the important feature of the open career 
system is that there is positive encouragement for Infusion of new 
blood at middle and epper levels. In India's civil services, charac¬ 
terised by 'Cadre' concept, this lateral entry la certainly not the 
pronounced fashion, not in any oast, the parmanant part of the civil 
service which pins its faith in catching then young and grooming them 
for the bmefit of the service, under emeptional situations, soms- 
times emsrgency recruitmsnt or special recruitiMnt or war-service 
recrultjnent had been resorted to in the l^ and other services in 
India to make good the depletion or gqp in tbs cadrae occasioned by a 
variety of reasons, particularly after the pertition of the country 
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on independence leading to large scale flight or migration' of 
civilians to PakUtan on retirement of British Confionent of the ICS. 
In Economic and Statistical Services, Central Information Service, 
which are organised Group 'a' cadres of the Central Government, 
lateral entry by way of multiple grade inductions is, however, 
resorted to cm a regular basis. 

There can be further classification of career system by their 
orientation as to rank and status, making the careers job-oriented 
(i.e., rank-in-job and rank-in-corps). In the first case, the focus 
is on the assignment—the job to be performed—and the fitting of an 
individual into the job. Careers for individuals from a succession 
of such assignments and such careers may cut across departments, 
prograimies or even occupations as long eis the careerist, under speci¬ 
fied and varied inodes of ccsnpetition, meets the denand of each post. 

In the other type, usually in combination with a more or less 
closed entry policy, fcx:us is cm the person. Assignment, training, 
utilisation, recognition, rank, etc., are viewed in terms of the 
individual and the corps to ’vhich he belongs rather than in terms of 
merely a structured hierarchy of positions. Rank has more to do with 
the length of service, relationship to others in the same groif), and 
the general aptitude demonstrated than to the level of job occupied 
or to performance on a particular job.^® This explains the descrip¬ 
tion rank-in-corps. The cadre system of organising the public 
services in India as also the military services are good exairples of 
rank-in-corps. 


CAI»E SYSTEM 

The cadre system enables a man recruited at the lowest point to go 
higher up (following the closed career system) through a gradation of 
assignments which are all clustered in a cadre without a very precise 
and scientific position-classification system, which characterises 
the former, i.e., rank-in-job type of career. 

If 'career' means a continuous and long stretch of professional 
work-life and chartering a aeries of jobs or positions of higher 
responsibility commensurate with time and experience, then, some 
planning, some managonent progranmes will be inevitable as regards 
the incumbents, whether they are operated through 'cadre' system or 
'position-classification'system. And this planning exercise must 
relate to an overall master 'personnel-maneigement' plan, involving 
policies of recruitment, twining, probation, placement, promotion, 
conpensation, motivation, succession, rewards, in short, the entire 
retention programmes, even separation packages. In other words, 
career planning and management must encompass every bit of things 
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RwcuitMnt Item tha ofian mrtat to fill in tha jota in tha orga* 
aation* aft«: doing a good praparatory aanaananL of currant natda 
d anticipatad wa r gowar raquicaawnta on tha basia of an analyaia of 
';iaatad growti) of tha ocganiaationr ita divaraification of func- 
ana and caguiaita akill-opcaad. Thia maana an attaapt at parfOct 
':ching of man and job. An important alamant in thia would ba to 
aparor in the firat place, an inventory of poeltiona giving infor- 
tion about the dutiaa, reaponaibilitiea and functiona of each job, 
gather with the requisite academic qualificationa, training and 
ilia, and personality traits essential for performing these duties 
d discharging the responsibilities. For building up this invon> 
ry, information has to be collected on the number of jobs and 
Bitlona broken down into occupati<xtal groc^ and sub-groups at each 
vel of career fields, number of vacancies likely to occur du* to 
nnal tunvover, retirement, etc., as also the additional na o d a , or 
re expansions on account of inplementation of developmental or new 
egrammes. On the personnel side, f<»: a proper planning of career, 
would simultaneously be necessary to tedee stock of currently 
ailable manpower resources, ooapilation of requisite bio-data of 
Isting Incumbents, covering Che levels of their kiwwledge, acadeadc 
slifications and training aa also their experiaantal graphs indloa- 
ng a chronological record of different aaaignmenta hs'ld, 8*111 
ills gone through, levels and klnda of exposure and quaIktjt'Of 
;formance. such Informative data-details, togathar with an 
‘:imata for future manpower requirammta (planned on the basis of 
ailable JorMagtiAttechnl^cs), would provide a aoundJMaa for- 
anning,jdavalopiag apd managing tha careers of personnel la the 
anisatkam, Includiag^Moxultmant and selection of eligible amd* 
lifiii at levels of hieraxc;^, at different points of 

aa. Ifjkajssi^^mant from tha open market is to ba designed la tha 
Rtaxt 6c tha technical considarationa of cadre plahniiig, maanil{t.' 
; job/^itlort^-atructura, manpower availability expansion/ dlvajiML^ 
eation poaaibilitias, axistihg and likely gaps' In future, naad 
at such gaps (keeping uncovered a 'dasixab^a gap' for the sake of 
ntsinlng a stable eadra-balanoa) and so on^: tha poli^ of xaeruik- 
Rt ippp also ba bated on tha organiaafcionV^loaophy or idao*. 
ylrjiMikimuauiB. Doaa it wmt tha e«OM(alttition yAtb 
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mtaxmx with tiM? WlMtlMr tonorrow's pcoblMs cm b* mlvcd by 
today's nen» that la* with aont.caaligmantf fiM-'tuning or appcd^ 
priata training or ratraining? Miathar 'catch than yoopg'or 'hiava 
graan' can ba, or‘should ba, an article of faith trlth organisation- 
sakais? Nhat should be the correct a ge sp taa d r that is the dlatrlbu- 
ticn-mix of the young, not so old, or old personnel in the orgmisa- 
tion at various levels? Should there be 'lateral entry' in each 
grade, from bottom to near-top (If not top) of the hierarchy, that 
is; allowing open-frontier all throug^K>ut for future? Nhat kind of 
treatment is required to be dished out to the 'HIFO' (High Potential) 
people, or even to the 'liOCO' (low Potential People)? 

Answers are to be, and can be, found to these questions not in the 
organisational techno-functional needs and its environoantal-cue- 
infrastructural oonpulsions alone but, equally—and more inportmt- 
ly—in the operational ideology and idiom that the organisation wants 
to pursue, the image it wants to create for itself in the ambient 
setting, the thrust and direction that it wishes to give to its 
policy content, programmatic tasks and performance, in short, its 
total value-cum-Culture system. Whatever be the answer, it is ap¬ 
parent that if one or the other option is exercised, the career 
management framework for the people in the organisation will be 
different. For, obviously, career graph for a young recruit with 35 
years to go will be differently drawn them when the career for an 
older lateral recruit to a relatively higher level of hierarchy with, 
say, 10 years to go will have to be planned. That is how the type 
and the character of the policy, ab initio, influence ipso facto the 
career-management programnes later. Principles on ' Monasteric' orga¬ 
nisation necessarily lead to differential career typologies in com¬ 
parison to 'open-house' organisation. These, to be sure, are crucial 
decisions bearing on caureer. 

Clearly, the management policy about an optimum mix of new comers 
(through 'transfusion of new blood') aai old timers (through eleva¬ 
tion of those who ' learned their way up around the organisation') 
%d.ll determine iriut kind of career opportunities cire to be made open 
or available to these two categories of personnels In both the 
o a ses , aspects that require to be catered to are the rising- levels of 
ax0.ration for 'Haurd-drivers', and 'high fliers', time-spaa for nsni- 
pulation in req«ct of young direct recruits, variety of exposures 
that n ee d s to be given to them in the oorpenrate it^terest, the diver¬ 
sification-criteria to be adopted, the hierarchy of grades to be 
built into the syetem, 'dual ladders' (or 'multiple pyramids' or* 
'suastit among raagm of peaks')^licie8,structure of organisation, 
and,, last but «ot the lea^st, the climate of management. Bven the 
technological changes, lines of economic advancement amd natlohal 



diMlopWtUl prq g ri w w influ«n6« orginiMtlonal plaaning Md^lTar* 
ilifiaatlcn tmaSm, which, in turn, will bavw oontingint iivaet ot tte 
mnepomt tMouccss aanageMnt. in such a d^rnawic contaxt, vbatbar 
axtriqpolafcory at^ragation and oonaarvativa InMard-loolclng a ppro ac h 
cagacding paraonntl would do or an equal ly progeeasiwa, oraatlvaly 
innovative and non-confomiat thrust would be needed to Mtefa the 
turbulent discontinuities and futuristic challenges for the oeginisa- 
tion is a natter whi^ a particular mnaganent will have to decid e, 
but, whatever the decision, it will dooiinate the tone and duuraeter 
of the career nanagenent progrennes. 


PKonDtiens 

There, however, is no doubt that 'ptonotion' basically nuet be 
related to the 'tonorrews' of the organisation and current coape t enoe 
of individuals camot alone be the basis for elevation but relevant 
traits required for reaching the sunnit should be growth^poten- 
tlality, ability to adapt, capacity to take on higher responsi- 
bilitles, 'risk-bearing dynandam' (reckless adventurisn not neant), a 
vision and a perceptioi^fbr an integrative perspective for total 
organisational progress. Establishing what has ooee to be known as 
'age-graded' society (where position, status, pay, prestige, etc., 
are all directly correlated with age) swiy be valid up to^a pednt but, 
certainly, lose its ratlmale and be com e s counter-productive beyond a 
certain stage. Indeed, if rewards are not oosawnaurate with deann 
strated accaiplishnmts, the organisation is bowd to be hit by what, 
is often referred to as 'trained incapacity'. But even so, career 
plwning.must encompass, apart from the very best and brilliant 
adtievers, also those who are senior, averaigely (nay not be overly) 
oonpetent and adequate (without being 'barrier-breaker' all the time) 
and who render long, loyal service, by growing with the organisation. 
They need to be catered to, who evolve; they also need to be taken 
care of who, through a'proces8'*cf-evcB«j^^lc equilibrium, take cere 
of the organisation in its sunrv days andmmsntau of oloud-burets. 

The whole system of promotion, based on the dodTUlne of Derwiniai 
applied to prganisational-peraonnel evolution, owes its rationale to 
two Inportant factwe: 

- Personnel factors connected with the reward for longevity 
loyalty and good work; motivation for better performaivoe; 

' ,seerch for job satisfaction; urge for recognition; and goal oC 
aalf-a^ualisation or fulfilmsnt. 

OrganiaalS^tOft^l factors connected with accompltshmant of its 
objeotivss thtoij|;|^^ta^^ of ri^^ ash st tbs ri^it t^ 
within its own jurt$diction;‘ generation and availability of^ 



mudb xaqoUiM and ipidUillMd lcii«ii^«di».aii«ipifi« 

tvlavant ta^ and pcogtMMa. 

Carmt wmagjpiint j 6^, td.ll naad to b* balanqad and dovM^dlad 
tdth the anprqpE^lata orltarla :(k« pceaotlonal declalona. rchare oan 
be .stood Riany pemutatloha and conbinatlwis of nerit-aanlority 
eyndroae shown in the diagran below: 


Sniacity/langtb of 8ervioe>-cst]y 


4i I I A 

u I Select the SenloCf a£tiK acceenlng out the truly i w 

I ! laifit ! 


Mniam length of aendoe before oonelderfSilon 
for {maotion 

Select the beat, if only 'bead and ahonldeEa' 
aboee the long««ereloe people 


ItOB the beet, select the senior 


only nerlt and calibre 


Apart froB these nonsal methodologies for effecting edvanoenent, 
athtinistering proentlon progrannes (which hold the critical clue to 
oareer managenent system), attention needs also to be paid in regard 
to the handling of people who constitute somewhat out-of-nornal 
typological characters, for example, those who do not themselves want 
to be promoted; those who are 'over conf|ident but little depth go- 
getters'; the 'superstars who are too valuable' in the current job; 
those (though talented) who still ,feel that tliey are too old' to go 
Mywhere; as also those more coaaiott cases of persons who are 
iipatient', 'uncertain' or 'insecure'. Prograsans of re-oharginf, 
retraining, re-deploym^t, re-routing, etc., are to be suitably 
adopted as per the situational oospulslons and adapted to individual 
needs of eadi target group, fo^ diffwant career types raguire to be 
planned and manbiged differently. As part of career deSi^na, these, 
devicae «re considered less costly than 'up or out' poliiig; 
cCfa nd aeparation' pc cigra w a s a , jwving the way for new aoyabba with 





1 tim Attendant training ooata and nacasaary gastation period tot 
od parfOEMHMt. 

pronotion syatem apart, tha enployaaa' ratantion prograanaa 
licy muat coyar all other c<Mnpanaation paekagaa, including 
lary, motlvaticnal bttkat, pattama of patamalian and hyglantc 
nagamantr etc. Haadlasa to aay, all thiabuilda up an inaga 
: the organiiaation and exert influancaa againat 'flight'or 
xatlon from it. Develqpnental policy coupled iiith 'auooeeaicn 
anning', particularly at the middle and top levala—uhidi are 
itical ingradienta of earaar wanagnwnt-~go to booat tha morale 
peraonnel, and ettengthen the organisational growth and pro gr ee a . 
motivation management operating throu^ 'hygienic f4ct«ra', 'god> 
therlineea', 'fringe bmefita', 'eatiafiera', 'motivatora', and ao 
, is crucial in career planning and davelopnent. CiMting a 
land infrastructure for satisfying the 'hierarchy of needs' are 
nelly essential ooaponents. Motivation and satisfaction should 
built into the job, around the job, on the job and even oft* 
I-job, but nonetheless, internalised in the orga niaation'a 
lture>aystem as part of its ethological idiom. Onless the 
ople in the organisation ace contented, and can be sure that 
ey can look for a progressively better and better toamorrow, 
rough a just and fair deal in terms of the policy-culture of 
group compensations and rewarda for good performance, 
turistic job enrichment programme and other self-fulfilmsnt 
hedules; in dKurt, a progressive and satisfying career, no one 
n put in his best. In other words, the organisation must have 
ntinual concern in the future of the employees, their career, 
ose managemsnt is within the agenda of its business. i'- 

Another very important ingredient in career management is the 
licy and practice of 'succession-planning' in the organisation, 
option of succession-planning as an article of value will ooapel 
organisation to think of the requirement-perspective of the 
wre and of i:he need for working out a* suitable 'repiaoemant 
del'for the anticipated ^wastages. The successors, indentifled 
. ch osen well in advance of tine, will have to be put thtemgk 
- requisite drill of relevant training or experimental espnsnte 
be able to irtxiulder the given ^allsngas and ** 

felt time in future. Through sucoessipn plamaing, tli^fr^pppsticn 
uly looks after tha human side of vtoporrow. 
for installing the career dsvdlqpment and management pro*> 
Smmss, is is neesssary to .iiavs :ssme appcsciative idea of 
•feagss of an i^vidual's p s y c h o so ci al fend pacsonaiity, gradh- 
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tidn and career, elevation patterns. The Table below apsiifta 
for itself: " y . 

i 

table FSVCBO-SOCIAL PHASES AH) IBB GlBBBR SXKBS 


Social Individual Organisational 


Formative Stage 
(Budding stage or 
Honeymoon stage) 

On-entry ceureer 

Junior scede/grade 

Developmental Stage 
(Blossoming stage or 
Marital stage) 

Early Career 

Senior scale/grade 

Mature Stage 
(Full bloom or 
Familial stage) 

Mid Career 

Selection grade/ 

Decline Stage 
(Withering Stage or 

Late Career 

Supertime scale 

Top management 

Retiring Stage) 


positions (in or 
outside) 


After the psycho-social phases and career stages have been 
charted, it becomes necessary, and easy too, to atteii|)t well matched 
deployment or placement. A typical (illustrative of course) career 
pattern for IAS officer is at Annexure 1. In the Junior Scale, 
spanning about 4 years, and IAS officer, taking \ip junior positions 
in sub-division. Magistracy in cities/hietropolitan areas. Senior sub- 
divisional charge or independent office charge in Oollectorate, {«e- 
pares hismelf for higher responsibility, when he moves in 5th year or 
so, to senior scale, in that phase, he heads Developmental Depart¬ 
ments, take distinct diarge, becomes under Secretary or Oqxity Saon- 
tary in the State Government, assumes major charge as Departmental 
Bead, goes on deputation to Public Sector Undertakings under the 
State, Government or the Central Government. After nine years of 
service, an IAS officer can be, while on central deputation. Deputy 
Secretary, and Director, in the 14th year whan be goes over to Selec¬ 
tion Grade. After 17 years, he can, in the Centra, become Joint 
Secretary and in the State, become Commissioner of a Division or 
equivalent poeltiais, including Secretary to the State Govemmmit, in 
the Sqpertime Scale. Supertims Scale officers, Im., Joint Saeretacy 





•« S2(KM700) and abovtr including Additional Sacratary (ls>7300- 
00) and Sacratary to tha Oovamnant ot India (M. 0000); oonstituta 
nit« Hanagnant who, aftar pacloda of aapoaora to difficult <*al- 
ngas in tha fiald, ra^pensibilitiaa in tha Sacratariat, and wida* 
nging axparienoa in the devalo(»w)tal dep a r ta w nt a and public undar> 
kinga, taka charge of the policy fomulaticn, discharge planning 
logramnes ai^ evaluation functions, etc. 

The officers of the IAS and the other t%K> all-India aarvioes lika 
91an Police Service and Indian Forest Service, constituted under 
la Constitution of India, as coomon to the Centre and the States, 
va certain peculiarity in their careers in the sense that they 
tatc bet%ieen the tt» autonoeious govemaental juriedictions. Itdla 
«lr recruitment and other ma^r conditions of service are regulated 
the Centre, through statutory rules framed by the Centra in 
nsultation with the states, the day-to-d;iy management of the cadre 
td offices vests mainly in the states, except tdien they are on 
Station to the Centre. The broad career patterns of the IAS as 
ted earlier, have evolved throu^ the IGS days under the teitiA 
a, %iith changes, marginal thou^, dictated by the realities of the 
langed times. There seems to be no significant evidence of a cons- 
.ous, deliberate and pre-planned management of career of each Indi- 
.dual officer consistent with particularistic needs, aptitudes, 
perlenoe, expertise and specialisations. Careers in India manage 
temselves. This is free not only in the IAS but in all other 
ideral organised services, professicmal and technical groi^, whKe 
.so incunbents move up through the pre-determined vertical grada- 
Tucture, in routine promotions, but less on the basis of a nead- 
idicated career development plans. 

GBGANISAinON FCR CAKEER MANASEMBNT 

It is somewhat surprising that tha Adnlnistrative SefOrm Oaaais- 
on of India, the high level ooeprehensive Ooamission going into all 
nects of public administration in the country, did not find it 
sessary in its B^oct on Becaaonel Aarintstratlom to deal with the 
nject of career management. Hay be, it was the corroboration of 
e inadequate oonteaporary callousness of the ieportanoe of raraer 
.anning as a critical element of persmmel management. Career 
nagmnt cells were, however, set up in various departamnts ol.^ 
intral Government to think about and plan xMceers. Even In the 
Murtment of Personnel and Training under the Ministry of Personnel, 
3lic Orievsnoes and Penaiona, «diich is tha nodal Central Personhal 
ency, thwa is a Catear Nanagmaant Division under ths EStabllMsmRt 
Uosr to ths Qovarnasnt of Indis^ It le undsrstood that this 
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DiVlfion hM ooll«ct«d data about tha XAS and Gautrai Saorataclat 
facvioa offioara through ^paciflad proforaa and {>at tha» through 
oegpotara. Bowavarf no ooncrata or tangibla raault of aoch aaaaiYa 
data oollaction is in avidnoa, yat, 

Zdaally, howavarr tha oaraar iwnagwant ^11 ba loolcad aft«r a 
opacially carvadf (vocationally eonp^ahanalva organisation, say, 
caraar Managwnt Buraau, wbosa su ggas t ad struetoral-fui^iixisl Chart ■ 
wmy look lika as shosn baloa:- 


BOW kOOP 




MMBc aroT 


Nnoipowar Baaaarch 
Wing 


tUqpcMax Managnant 
Wing 


Hanagaaant oavalop- 
Msnt Wing 


I I I T" 

<1). Ooeupa* i.ltapcMor Garaaz Caraar 
ti<Ml n Mo ur o a Pattarns Assign- 
Analysis Branoh nants 


“1 I~ 

Parscnnol DavaloiaMi 


(ii). aunny U.ltanagsaant 
of Nm- studias 
poHar 


It this structuro looks soaowhat coaplax, it is bacause tha 
subjact is no longar sispla; on tha cxxitrary, it has, ovar tha years, 
aogolrad intrioacias «id aultifacatad coaplexitias. On 'oaraars', 
thara are nany studias. The growing literature look at tha subjact 
frost the point of view of organisational upheaval, tha aaarging ad 
hocraof oonsogusnt on the oollapaa of hiarartdv and 'perspsctiva of 
beyond bureaucracy'. A school ta thought is also daval(}ping which 
would swear by professional loyalty rather than organisational 
^ loyalty. John QarAier daclarad, "The loyalty of tha professional nan 
Is to his professim and not to his organisation that aii^ house hia 
St any given nosMnt. ihs sen, tha chaaist thinks of as his ool- 
Is ag u aa , are not those who ocavy neighbouring offices, but his 
fellow professionals whoever they nay be throusdiou]|y^ country, 
even throughout the world. In effect, in a h^fh^transienoe 
i^ety', those pcofassional an are ' outsiders'.Wllrking within the 
fystea. At the sum tlaa, the teotatlcn and tbs oonnoti^ion of tha 
tsai p r o f as e ion itself are tidd^ on a nsw / swn ing . As WSrtsn WMnis 
stated, ^Dw pr o f es s io nal spseialists eawilTigly derive tlwULr rawarda 
item inward stssidards of esoel lanes, froa their processional 


iooi«tl«af and fron tha Intclnaic a^lafaction of thair tmk. In 
!aot» tbay ara cowdttad to tba task, not to tha job| to thair 
itandardBr not thair booa. lhay ara not good 'oongany mm'} thay aca " 
woMdttad axoapt to tba ^Hanging anviconaant abara thay can pl^r 
rith problana*. Ihaaa nan of tha futura would not» any nora, lika to 
a tiad to tha Mcurity-mindad orthodoxy and oonforaity aaaociatad 
fiti) tha organlaatlon nan. In fact. If ona looka at tha aanrganna of 
loval diaclpllnaa and naw oaraara» it would giva an inalght that avan 
planning in the oonvantional aanaa of tha tarn nay ha difficult with 
nid) caraara. Syatraa Xnalyatf Conaola oparator, Codarr Thpa 
iibfiianr Tapa Handlar ara only a faw ot thoaa ocnnaotad with ooair 
xitar ^paratlons. Tha prolifaration of aobculta is bacoadng in- 
oraasingly avidant in tha world of work, subcults ara springing ip 
iround occupational apaolalitiao. Tha taofano-pcofaa si c n al coanunity 
•s splitting into finar and flnar fragnants. it is criss-cro s sad 
ith fonaal organisations with thair spaclaliaad ' lingo' a 'bingo'— 
md, not only 'open' distinctions but ^liddan* distinctions as wall. 
Mo apparently oontradictory davalcpaants ara taking plaoa. On tha 
ma hand tba ai^ansion of nora and nora spaclalist b a s ed cultnral 
rariatiaa together with sop/istioatad apadaliaationaaokaa'tacfano- 
Kotessional people talk not only bn diffiarent things but alin talk 
liffarmt languages* having different personality types* tMnkiag* 
resslng and living differently.^^ On the other hud* tha air-ti^ 
•istinctlon between these spheres of knowledge* coapatenca and 
.wcialisation ara fast breaking in the naw organisation where mam 
exotic* intellectual xiargers ara apringlng up all around ttab basic 
trofassions to aska aubgroupinga of* say* biosatheasticiano* payoho- 
haraanologlsts* anginaar-librarlans and CGsputar-ausicians". 

SGNONB OP 

A11 this would no doubt indicate that tha future is uncertain* 
larticularly in tba bast taohno>lndostrial state. Miat happens than 
111 no doubt be taken care of at tha appropriate tine but nost of 
:ha govarniMnt today do not face such a threat in any acuta forau 
fot than* organisations existi organisation sen are thsrai and thay 
ira oonoamad with a stable career in tha futura whose diseonti- 
Hiitias do not tonant nan in our world of work, rot^thaat* oarsar 
snagasant is and will ranatn* for sany yaars in tha fhtiura* a natfeac ' 

crucial oonowRu 
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Mmmaiam 1 
OOBR SMB cr ms 


lat mar (Junior Scale) 

(a) Junior aub-dlviaional tiMrga under cloae svqpervlslon. 

(b) Subordinate office charge in collectorate under cloae 
auperviaion 

(c) Poets of cloee contact with elected bodies up-to sub-dlvi* 
aional level. 

a-4 macs 

(a) 1. mgiatracy in cities and metropolitan areas. 

2. 2nd level posts involving co-ordination of district 
develoEmnt department in the field. 

(b) 1. Senior sub-division ^large. 

2. Independent office <diarge in collectorate. 

Sill mar (Senior Scale) 

(a) Regional developmental d^iartiiient head. 

(b) District charge. 

(c) State Secretariat (OS/DS) in Department operating prOgramnes. 


Training (4 Months) 


T-9 mars 


(a) District diarge. 

(b) (3 Years) Central Secretariat US in Department operating 
pcograsa ms of Bcme/Pinance (3 Years). 

(c) District charge. 

Years (Training Abroad and Stu^ Leave, etc.) 

(a) District charge. 

(b) Public Sector undertaking at state level. 

(c) Head of medium sisad State D^mrtements. 

(d) State Secretariat Planning Finance Personnel and Programme 
opertting Departments. 
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(•) Saecctatiat-’ttM# FiMBCif# Planning OqMdMiaii, Pro- 

gtaoM Operating Hinlatriaa. 

12-lC laara (secondment to Selection (^ade/teaching/Institutlons^) 

(a) Major charge as Department Bead under state Govemesnt. 

(b) District diarge. 

(c) public Sector Undertaking at the Centre. 

(d) State sectariat. 

(e) Central Ctovermnent (Pleld/Secretarlat). 

17-27 veers 

(a) start of Supertime scale. 

(b) Coonlesioner in the State/Joint Secretary in the Cntre. 

(c) . Additional Secretiury to the Governaent of India. 

JOfch VSer Secretary to the Government. 


“«na9en»nt'aa a term is also used interchangeably vith 
CarMr Planning , career Developmentetc. Bmpresslons such 
fulfilment, enlargement, evolution, upgradation, 
®l®vatlon, prosperity progression, promo- 
tl«, are also found freely suffix^ to^career', sbich 

that ia, take the 

entire working llfo-span of cnployMS in or^oiistttioos and giva 
nec«saty promotive touches to it, aystematically on a plsoMd 

'**® subtle^ but nuancial difference b e tw e en 'career- 


oareer- 



«rtain mechanistic measures are indicated. IttnageBmnt asHm 
to cover boto the elements”. 

M^rd H. BuMlrk, lour Ounar: Bow to Plan it, Hmoaga xt, 

**»M«*us#tta, 1976. Busklrk 
P*rh*P*» the term career mm a ge m ent needs clarifica- 
®**" «lifferent thin^ to different paople'. 
to b e exp ected that in disouaing any topic of this Ikxx- 
tanoe and ccaplexity, much diaagraenent will be encouraged"/^ 
Dntam ational Labour Office, Qmcme Plnaing aid BOTStnaak 
S? y*? **"* fcwfcirk ava: ”1 aa oonoamad 
® Vtnaa makes that affect his or her 
foll^ celling that ia aatiafying to 
that perm...it is not oowoeme d with getting a battmr job tat 
ona a t^ efforts at earhlng a 
V>C> Agaewel, career nnnajiaiii *. aama^^^ in 
W.JJI, «o.l, Aprll-JUrSrWTTr Hniaipai, 
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C. BdgttT B. a^inf "Gurwc oev«lc|inBnt: TtMoraticKl ind Praetlcil 
IMUM for Oc^lRtlons* pi cbmmt PimmiBg mat MnlidpHnt/ . 
no, 1972. 

• 7. nioM fflnooa ws^resslona of Bagohot usod to dtflm th« rolo of 
Qrislnot in the context of FerliamBntary «yetem of Govenawnt 
have been used here, in \/arying connotation, to signify the 
critical role of career planning and development in the perapec* 
tive of overall Personnel Management Qystan itself. 

8. Boskirk, qp db. Speaking of career, the author says, same 
people have careers; moat people do not. The person xbo drifts 
from one job to mother, doing this and thd around town, doss 
not have a career. This is not meant to inply that there are 
not successful individuals eho, for one reason or anotbsr, 
change careers at some tine or another during their life tims. 
Some one nay begin by having a career in engineering than switch 
to a management career. 

In the same vein, a career has bsan conceived by Staphen B. 
Mahrscdoerg < "Aocosmodating the Stages of Career Developmant* in 
Personnal Journal, Vol. 63, Ho.5, Hay 1984) as a "Long-term 
oosmitment to either a oospany# a partioular job or skill, or 
more generally a {Hxifession. Profession, in this case, refOrs 
not only to lawyers, doctors, or other so-called 'professionals' 
but managers, technicians, or even custodians, if that is one's 
c h os en profession*. 

In this con t ex t , iMirenberg has defined career development as 
*an orderly progression throng a series of jobs or potions, 
eadi offering increased challenge, autonoay, and reaponsibility, 
and each position bpilding on the experience gained in tte 
previous position. I define career management as- a plannad 
career path directed towards seme particular goal or target 
position*. 

9. carsor Planning and Develonmnl, ILO, 1976. Some careers like 
'doctor' have clearly defined stages of education, intemriiip, 
residency, hospital affiliation or private practice, licensing, 
etc. Other careers may be more vaguely defined but still refer¬ 
ence to objective criteria, job titles and some kind of visible 
{NTogression throu^ obje^ively defined stages or steps is 
necessary.^ 

10. Slid. The 'external' and 'internal' careers are also referred to 
as 'exogenous' owi 'indogenous' careers, reflecting the varia¬ 
tions—both conceptueQ and practical—in the terns o£ develop¬ 
ments from the point of view of organisation and individu^ 
respectively. 

11. U.C. Agarwal, op. dt. 

12. Ibid. All these will be elaborated suitably when the modality 
of planning a careers is discussed. 

13. 0. Glen Stahl, Pitilic Personnel Admlnlsrration. Hew York, 
Barper and Row, 1971, Dr. Stahl writes: "In most ggvenmnmt 
jurisdictions (USA) the typical career has bean within the 
confines of a single departsnnt of bureau. In the US Qovem- 
mmnt, this cospartmentalisation of careers is further damonstra- 
tion by the saparate Csfrier xydbasm that exist outside tbs 
general civil service syetam—four different military agabmm, 
the ooast Guard, the foreign Servioe and the sspacite. aecit 
ayetsns existing for such agandee as federal Burasa gd Xa eee t i- 
gation, Vannaasaa vailsy JWthari^, the Atodp tfmv' Oma* 

- f- ■ ■ ' 



niaaioa^ tMn vithln ttw gaoeral Civil Saevio»» th*r« «n aMgr 
llf«H:iM aar««ra «nti£«ly inside such specialised bureaus as 
the Forest Service, social Security Ateinistration, Xoteraal 
hswwue Service Career in state and. large Municipal services are 
likeiwise ooononly limited to individual units—a departant of 
t^lth, a mter department, etc. Similarly, 'unoosaon* cate¬ 
gories of employees in India, e.g., Fostnan, Nurses, Tax Xaspac- 
tors, etc., are identified with and restricted to single De¬ 
partment, such as p&T D^Nurtment, Health Departasnt, and Incoas 
Tax Department respectively. 

14. Illustrative of this will be the Central Civil Services in 
India, such as Indian Revenue Service, Indian Audit & Accounts 
Service, Indian Postal Service, etc., for whom separate cadres 
have been formed, %rithin whi(^ the officers recruited to these 
cadrM, are to serve, thou^ they may move out through 'daputa- 
tion' to serve, for fixed tenure, in the Central Ministries and 
Departments. 

1$. Illustrative of this will be IAS, IPS and other all-India 
Services in India which are conmon to both the States and the 
^ Onion of 'India (vide Art. 312 of the Constitution of India). 
These all-India services re{«esent, in a sense, three ' dimen¬ 
sional fuoetionrdity in terms of careers; the two dimensions are 
the State (of initial allotment, with occasional, though care, 
stint in another State Government) and the Gentry Qove ri — n tj 
the third dimension being Pid>lic Sector Enterprises under the 
State Govemaent and central Government where the personnel go 
on pre-flxed deputation with the possibility, under certain' 
circumstances, of absorption in suc^ undertakings. 

16. In recent years, increasing attention has beat paid to the 
concept of careers that bridge the gap aaong puiuic smrvice 
jurisdictions as also b e tween the public service and private 
enployment. Government enployment, cosmended the Sixth AaerioMi 
Aasesbly (lhs»sJSadKal Oo ven amn L Service: Its dwaaotac, 
Restl^f and PEcblaas, New York, Oolunbia University, 19S4) 
should be opei^o interchknge with other fields of laarloan lite 
- business, trade unions, universities, the ^ofessions, the 
State and local goymnaents, to meet emergency needs as well as 
to inprove relations between thoee in and out of Govemaent. 

17. 0. Glenn Stahl, op. dt. 

18. Ibi d., Ch. 4. 

19. Alvin TOfflec writes : "So macksd are these distinctions that 
they even interfere with inter-peraonael relationships : Says a 
wosnn scientist, husband ia a Mirxobiologist and I m a 
thaoretioal Physicist, and snwntiaa I wonder if we mutually 
exist*. 







Pubfic Officials and Corruption In 
Nigeria 19^0-1979 


E^. IKOtWAK 

ZN SCaoCJtRLY literature^ on political development and social change 
in oontesporary developing countries, the politicians and the buibeau- 
crata, among others,^ are considered central menbers of a 'modernis¬ 
ing elite'. This is because, in the new spates, especially those 
bom in the t«rili^t of expiring colonialism, the responsibility for 
political, economic and social development has been entrusted to this 
group of citisens. Th^ form the top power groi;Q> in political Snd 
bureaucratic systems, they are able to get the.most of what there is 
within the systems where they wield power; and they lure thought of as 
people who can wield power in or^ to achieve objective^ 

A close examination of thelfolas of th^ crop of 'modernisers' 
has s om a hdW^'^ “doubts in the minds of scho^Ars and students of 
developnmnt as well as citizens in most of the developing countries. 
Bvsnts in various countries seem to confirm the fact that those who 
were once hailed as torch-bearers of modernisation are themselves 
beoosdng adepts in 'e;qploiting' the very peopl^ Whose ^litlcad., 
eco n o m ic and social progress they claim to purmur.^ One of the wsys 
in which this 'exploitation' is carried out is, through corruption. 
Corruption in some African countries,eaqpedlaliy at the official 
level—the level at which the politico-office holdelcs jnd bureau¬ 
crats operate—is one factor among several that contribute to the 
political, ecovxiie toid social decay.^ 

This (ii^icle briefly examines corruption among (public offcia'a) 
in Nigeria during the first two decades of independence. 

TBB ENVXROmENI 

In the contenpcMrary usage, corruption means the betrayal of public 
trust for individual or gro^i gain.^ This definition presupposes 
existenoe of public officials with pow er to choose betwivt two or 
more courses of action, and possssaion by the govamsm .t of soma 
poNsr (x WBBlth or sonroa of Nsaltli Which th^ piddlic hlUiaiMl. em 
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i talw or uoo t»1ilo pcivato adoantaga. Ihls aooaaa to powar and 
aaaltlir thwMtoraf ro*anforoao tha asctamiva iiMqpMlity b a t m a n tba 
.pCfl^ala and tba public and inducM tba offi^ala to aaerifloa tbair 
civic loyalty to that of tba faBdly* atfanic oc atata «c> 
tanaiona. oorrtvtion by political offioa-boldara and buraaoc r a t a in 
: Ili 9 atia, baa atigmtiaad tba ianga tha qovmmat, ma k an o d ita 
r credibility and raduoad tha affactivaiM of tha davaloptoent pcograpH 
-ma and policiaa which ao far hava bafA fpnaulatad. 

Scan authora have raflactad on corruption aa being andaaiic in all 
^govamnanta^ while othera loaintatn that bacauae of conditiona 
Involved in underdavelopaient, behavioura which eaaily paaa for oor- 
‘nqption are more likely to be experienced in developing countriea^. 
Mnong conditiona cited are dliqparity in diatribution of incoam and 
wealthf conflict of valuea, weakness of social and govemoental 
enforoanent mec^Mnisins, political office as the primary means of 
Requiring wealth, and absence of sense of loyalty to the nation^. 
Corruption in Algeria, since indepaid«)oe, can be traced to almost 
^1 the conditions afore-cited. 

Joseph S. Hysr comnenting on the public attitude toward corruption 
;,n Nigeria during the First Republic, maintains "tolerance was by 
iuny accounts ccmsiderable amemg the population at large*^. This 
btatonent is net entirely correct, the press, long regarded as tba 
^kxiscioKX! of any nation, with its restricted freedom in Nigeria, has 
'sften come out strcaigly against the social evil, there is hardly a 
iby that Nigerian Dailies do not pid>Iish items of news on corruption 
'Ranging from alleged diversion of funds meant for economically viable 
' >roject8 into private pockets to public officials over-staying in 


)) 0 tel 8 at government expense while still keeping official residenoa 
joccupied by relations. From time to time, public figures aa wall aa 
">rivata citizens have ^xikai against corruption by officials and in 
die aociety at large evmi though no effective measure has yat bean 
^ised to curb the incidence of this sordid btiiaviour. 

As early as 1964, Nnamdi Azikiwe, in one of his ’"Broexicasts tx> tha 
tatlon”, told Nigerians in the most trenchant wid unccaproadsing 
■anguage that tribalism, n^otism, perfidy and dbrtiqption were the 
Nmniaa of Nigeria, lhat with tribaliam on the aicendanoe, "the 
•raonality of our nation daccapose and atlnkB*.' With nepotism 
influencing the politicians' judgramt, "the will of tha nation 
*oobaa stifled and Ixmolated". With perfidy In *vni]iir_jmaii)ij some ot 
lur politicians the moreds of the nation vanish to aero a* nO;<jyM|^ 
jm ba Placed on the words of a crooked, doi^la-fSoeij, 

;cQur 9 e of the human race". With brib^ and.corruption panam^p 
jfchair life, "the prastiga of our nation dwindlaa. to tba vanishing 
>oiijt ^facing our national imaga and, bcingim abaam aod conkuamly 
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to ttnoM «iho war the '«gbade* of NiqerlAi cltii^ml^**. PcMiteft 
SMui Shagarl, duriivg his tenure* had draiwn^ttie attention of the 
nation to the evil of corruption and bad j^onleed athical rewolutiOD 
to curb it^^. In apite of the outcry against oorruption* it im 
gmerally agreed that lack of morally balanced and selfless politioal 
leadership capable of forging a sound eoonostic ordsr out of Nigeria *« 
wealth has created a situation in idiich political office-holders and 
bureaucrats as well as ordloary folks in Nigeria strive to get what 
they want by any methods, fair or foul. C as es of inordinate desire* 
capitalists mentality or ocmsumerist orientation to accumulate wealth 
and reckless inclination to adopt even the most despicable methods to 
achieve such an objective have surfaced in the findings of sons 
CosRlssions which have so far been set to probe corri^ preKhilces. 

CORRUPTION IN POTJTICAL OPFICE 

In 1964, a political party made serious indictment on the state of 
the Nigerian nation. It observed: 

There was systematic frustration of the lofty agitations of the 
masses... Honey and material wealth has since became the supreme 
Value in our society and the goal of all social action. This has 
given rise to corruption, selfishness* malingering and a general 
lack of patriotism and social responsibility. The country abounds 
in... Ministers who do not scruple to play false with the nation 
for personal gains... 

But in the following yeau:, press allegation of ministerial conduct 
in connection with land transaction had demanded removal from office 
of a minister who was a pillar of strength in the same party which 
characterised the situation in Nigeria as above. in defence of the 
minister* the governing council of the party pewaed a unanimous vote 
of confidence on him. The national legal adviser of the party issued 
the following statement: 

TO say that financial transactions in land and landed {property by 
many leadlr^ citisens of Nigeria have not bsooos a gainful pastime 
is to sjljgfedwoeiying ourselves. All top Nigerians*. Ministers* 
Parli<m«K«ians to civil servants* journalists hold positions of 
trust in one form or the other. They all indulge in theee tran¬ 
sactions. Mhen it sukks our purpose we quote conventions sue- 
rounding Um mcitiak psrl i awa nt s r y ^sten. Nhsn it again suitm 
our purpos e * ws closm our ^eyse to certain prectiose all in the 
Ntgcrisn wsy of life. Ckir joucittllilt aiwtiimke 4 ^ 
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, vhich syst«tn they- ace ^oin? to u^old In Nigeria. The British 
;■ {^rliamantacy convention or the Nigerian vay of life, as it exists 
today, vAtece every body regards it fair to make money.... 


’ The two preceding statements by the same political party 
llustrate the ambivalent attitude of Nigeria's immediate post- 
pdepraident political leadership toward corruption. Lack of a comnon 
itandard of morality towards corruption In the Nigerian society in no 
mall way rendered ineffective amy action aigainst this practice. The 
bliticians, who had almost the power of life and death, demcwjstrated 
Widled proclivities towards corruption. Their corrupt activities 


»re often scorned with tirades such sls follows: 


[ It is d^lorable that people who have the opportunity to serve the 
' nation in high capacities should use it to line their own pockets 
and indulge in ostentatious living. While we are crying for 
: foreign capital, some, including ministers, invest their wealth 
overseas. Far from setting the much needed good example, some 
' politicians take the lead in activities that are not to the best 
interest of the natioi...^^ 


I 'Making money' was not the only count in corruption indictment 
sinst political office-holders. Tribalism and nepotism featured 
oirptly too. Of nepotism, (xie bad effect on the neition's develop- 
..ht was observed by a corre^>ondent. He noted: 

P 

^ ...the serious aspect of corruption is the nepotism that goes with 
I it. While Nigeria's federal and regional Ministers are on top of 
I their jobs, too many posts in the lower echelons are filled by men 
[ who got there and stay there by devious means. The foreign 
E investor, attracted by well sounding and well planned projects, 
I may find himself dealing with irien who do not represerit the best 
side of Nigeris....^^ 


Ihe political office-holders in Nigeria's Second Bepi;ft>lic were not 
>ared from the accusations of corruption. From all indicatims, 
jeir involvement in corruption, if documented (a process which is 
,ways almost impossible to carry out), will surpass those of their 
jnterparts in the First Republic. During their tenure, most of the 
stiirbing cases of corruption were reported in Nigerian Dailies were 
^^cbed as 'alleged' and 'unconfirmed' rewrts. For example,* 3m 
j>ctt«clca Land Minister in Police »et*;^^ 'Attempt to Get 2.5m: 
pmmiesioner Nabbed in Paris*^*j *Preud at Net: officials Hinder 
f vsetigatlons*^'; and •NSC Inflates Libya 1982 Budget, 1,00,000 
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ub« 3 to Ply OffcUls, 18,816 OMooountod Utmcm mn ciMi^ 

lings about tha inflation of tba cost of various contracts^ all • 
contributing to tha daplation of tha national i^anua. It was aftat 
tha military had saisad powar in Dacambar 1983 that sotna of tha 
corri^ politicians were brought to boot. 

Earlier in this article, it was stated that corruption, pra- 
aupposea existence of public official with power to diooee between 
two or more courses of ^K;tion> and the possession by the goverraaent 
of some power or wealth or source of wealth which can be taken or 
used to private advantage. Bearing the inport of this statanent in 
mind, one can but only see the sad meaning behind a statement 
credited to one of Nigeria's political office-holders to the effect 
"that his first duty as a Minister was to develop the area that was 
his place of origin*^®. It is pr<^r to refer here to the opinion of 
J. Patrick Dobel which states: 

Certain patterns of moral loyalty and civil virtue are necessary 
to maintain a just, equal and stable political order. Hie pivati- 
zation of moral concerns and the accorpanying breakdown of civil 
loyalty and virtue are the cardinal attributes of a corrupt 
state^®. 

Elsewhere Dobel notes: 

Civic virtue requires not only loyalty but also dis-interestedngss 
and personal allegiance to the comnon good, oonsegiwntly totally 
selfish persons are totally corrupt, no disinteresteAicBS and no 
commitment to the common good. Loyalty however is prior, for 
without it a person could be neither disinterested nor comnitted 
to the oonmunity"^^. 

A Minister or any political offios-holder whose loyalty shifts from 
that of his country to his home and who blatantly and shanslessly 
uses the governnsnt s wealth to his private advantage violates his 
oath of office and should certainly be firmly raprimanded. Failure 
to do this is setting a bad precedent and courting tragedy in the 
nation 8 developmental efforts: 

BURBMXSAIS MID COEBUPTIOH 

It is worth noting that dusing the pmriod of parliamentary rule in 
Nigeria, the politicians seemed to have borne the tdtole blame for 
corruption. Some corrupt activities by bureaucrats were eclipsed by 
those of the politicians who were their bo^^seft and who were held 
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•ccoontabl* for wh«t»ver perfpcinancs ahowod up in di£f«r«nt 
ndnistciss, etc. Some people are of the opinion that the bureaucrata 
ahould share the blame for the chaos, mismanagement and the tragic 
coll^apse of the first Nigerian civil adtaiinistration^^. 

Ttw bureaucrats were not accused of corruption when the military 
seized power on January 15, 1966. The speech of one of the leaders 
of the military coup d'etat reflected ob follows: 

Our enemies, are the political profiteers, the swindlers, the men 
in the high and low places that seek bribes and demand ten per¬ 
cent; those that seek to keep the country divided permanently so 
that they can remain in office ais Ministers and VIPs of waste; the 
tribalists, the nepotists; those that make the country look big 
for nothing before the international circles, those that have 
corrupted our society and put the Nigerian political cal«w3ar back 
by their words and deeds.. 


Hcwever, during the military rule, the situation changed for the 
worse in the civil service. The military which, when taking over the 
^government, had promised to rid the nation of corruption became a 
bed-fellow of the very social evil. The civil service whidi during 
the civilian administration was never in the limelight, as far as 
:orruption was concerned, became engulfed in the miasma of corrup¬ 
tion. Some reasons can be adduced for the alarming rate of corrup¬ 
tion which prevailed in the Nigerian society and in the civil 
service. Firstly, Nigeria obtained large revenue from oil and oonse- 
qu«itly embarked on greater scale of economic and social development 
than was the case during the period of parliamentary experiment. It 
seems that the greater the effort expiuided in enhancing development 
in Nigeria, the greater the rate of corruption. Nigeria, therefore, 
typifies the paradox of the developing society. Explaining this 
paradox. Prof, smith notes that for development of Nigerian industry, 
agriculture, connunications, etc., large scale oooplicated plans were 
devised. But, 


When we get down to putting these plans into operation, we find 
that the implementation of the great developoent programmes 
rapidly creates facilities not so much for the development 
intended but for social corn;?>tion of all sorts^^. 


Secondly, the XNiltifunctional nature of the role of the Civil 
Service subjected the organisation to corrupt lafluence from the 

.*^^1*^* diasnsion of their role was stretched too far 
of the militwrys greater reliance on tdie Civil service to 
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perform nost of tbe functions used to i)e attended to by politi¬ 
cians. The bureaucrats carried out certain fuhctionti which in te- 
veloped societies are performed by entrepreneurs. They conducted 
feasibility studies; they managed the Marketing Boards, Supply Co¬ 
operatives, and other bodies connected with development. Some 
permanent Secretaries served as chairmen of Government Corporations, 
the posts i4iich, during civilijui administration, were normally filled 
by politicians or political office-holders and whicdi, since indepen¬ 
dence, have been known to be prone to corrupt pressures and in- 
flueiwes. For instance, in 1976 the Nigerian National Oil Corporation 
had the-federal Permanent Secretary for the Ministry of Petroleum 
Resources as its Chairman and Director of the Board of Management, 
while the Permanent Secretaries for the Ministries of Finemce, 
Boonomlc Development, and Industries were also members of the Board. 

In assessing the additional responsibilities which the bureaucrats 
took on, those of a service or welfare character especially, one 
needs to ask whether or not the burdens infxjsed on them were too 
great for them to carry and whether they contributed to the evils of 
bureau-pathology. If so, than one possible way to have enhanced the 
capacity of the bureaucrats and to have shielded them from corruption 
VMS to have transferred some of the functions they were providing to 
extra-bureaucratic x>rganlsat Ions. 

Government corporations unlike the civil service exist to provide 
services as vmII as to make profit. In other v«?rds, they have to be 
managed like business concerns. It is, therefore, absurd for any 
government and the society to expect bureaucrats who are, at any time 
involved in managing entrepreneurial concerns to acquire the skills 
of entrepreneurs but not to imbibe the type of morality and ethics 
prevalent among entrepreneurs in the society. Commenting on the 
double standard vrtilch is e^lied to public officials as contrasted 
vrtth men in private life, 0. Glenn Steihl maintains: 

...there is still a failure on the part of the general public to 
appreciate that a public service can hardly be expected to rise 
much eibove the level of its environment, that it derives most of 
its tenptations for wrong doing from that environment...^^ 

Having been given a free hand and being so much relied upon by the 
military for advice and for impl«nentation of various projects in the 
develt^xnent process than was the case during Nigeria's parliamentary 
experience, the Nigerian bureaucrats beceane a powerful force in the 
country. It is said that "power corrupts; absolute pOvMr corrupts 
abaolutely”. The bureaucrats though playing the leadership role in 
baking the national cake were seen to join the Scramble for « share 
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MhMi ^ Oik* imm 6»Xy pivti«ily tslriod. 

Oit pcoclivlty toM^f oocxiofcion'Airlngi tte RLlltary rul* na* not 
Itaitod to ^flcial* bolding pa*i.tioo of public touBt. Huy otbw ^ 
Nigtrlam ngardad it a* having their share of the national cak*. of 
coarser 


Corruption is in a sense a product of the way of life of an 
aoqiiieitive societyr there money talks# sheure that ehich works is 
justif iedr and there people are judged by idiat they have rather 
than what they are.^^” 

A Nigerian lawys^ even referred to the 'social cancer' as 'doncratic 
corrujjhlon'... a means where the wealth of Nigeria is redistri¬ 
buted^. A General in the Nigerian Amy condennlng the acquisitive 
instinct that was plaguing Nigeria during General Gowon's adtadnistra- 
tion, seU-d, ”the present (Nigeria) society encourages the belief that 
each mw is entitled to acquire as much as he can through whatever 
means"" 

lAirlng the First Civilian administration# a man who became the 
Minister of Works.had the road to his village quickly tarred# 
secondary schools sited and pipe-borne water provided there®, lbs 
militiary rule afforded the bureaucrats an opportunity of isractieiilg 
thi.T K-rand of nepotism on a grand shale. Scorn of them gave contracts 
to people who came from their villages# tribes and clans while more 
capable artisans frexn other places were denied such contracts. Ihe 
govemments' efforts toMurds training suitable manpower neceesazy for 
economic and social developmant were sosmtimee stymied by the awaide 
of sdiolarshlps to undeserving candidates or candidates who pursue 
oourscs of study not in the govemsmot#' priority lists. 

Under the military administretion# the civil service did not 
adhere strictly to the principles at operational accbuntabillty as 
wa* the case Airing the first civilian atelnistration. B>* ministers 
%d» were politicians, were eooountable to the public through lerlia- 
ment and# Houses of Assemblies. To help them do this, the civil 
servants over those mlnistrlee the ministers preeided in the pwefor- 
■Mw* of their duties, had to coivly with the instructions laid down 
in tha "Civil Services Rules and Regulations" and# the "Financial 
^^oetructions". ih* military was not elected to office and eo was not 
accountable in the same way as were the civilian politicians, the 
civil SKvloe# therefore# enjoyed Isslty in its operetion undmr the, 
silitary adalnistration. 

*he worst instance of this laxity, which provided loopholes fbr 
oorruption was dimonstrstsd by the "Ordsclng in 197S glL the imiisiag 
fpiantity of 10 billion kgs..of c em e n t foe use by mgsrih's fiMfe 
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••otor. SiztMn'billion kgs. wsrs (xdsrsd by tbs Ministcy of OsfSnos 
'sloM^^. Bs c s u is of th* largb anoimt Involvsdr tbs otdsr ought to 
hsvs boon rsfOrrsd to tbs Vmdscs Board shich could bavs an«rdsd tbs 
oontract as laid down in tbs "Finaneial Znatructions"'. Ibis ass not 
dons. BsaidsSf thsrs was no spscific hsad in tbs Dsfsncs Bstimatss 
for tbs cost of the csnsnt. Tbs csmant rackst cost tbs Fsdsral 
Oovsrnnent a great loss in revenue and manpower, the cost of 
daoongssting tbs ports, of soonomic dislocation, md other expe nses 
included. Tbs whole loss Incurred by the goverrawnt was a "price for 
corruption and Inefficiency which those who were guilty were unlikely 
to pay*^^. Nevertheless, the government took firm action against 
bureaucrats whose conduct In the cement scandal was not in keeping 
%rith the high standards of morality expected of their office. 

Ibe 'Celebrated Purge' in the public service was in part designed 
to* rid the civil service of corrupt elements. It turned out to be a 
bungled plot and. very counter-productive in its outcome. Ibe pro¬ 
cedures for dismissal and termination of appointments were not 
followed. This gave ro(xn for foul play, nepotism. Injustices and 
barefaced victimisation. Some senior, experienced and dedicated 
bureaucrats were victims of circumstances. This 'purge' in the 
public service undermined the sucorasful inplementation of the 1975- 
78 Developnent Plan. Hhen the Second Republic came into being, the 
bureaucrats went back to their quiet behind-the-soene advisory and 
policy ioplementation roles. Hardly were they heard as they used to 
be daring the military adalnistratlan. It wes difficult to pinpoint 
clear incidenoe of oornqptlon among the bureaucrats. Nevertheless 
one cennot say that they did not engage in this venal act. Ibe fact 
ressUns that whatever wes then hidden will eventually come to light. 

CGNODSION 

This article has attespted to highlight corruption by political 
office-holders and bureaucrats in Nigeria since independence. It 
has pointed to the fact that corri^ion at the level of public offi¬ 
cials is enhanced by the existence of power euid source of wealth 
which heightens inequality between the officials and the general 
public. One other factor whi^ is relevant in the consideration of 
corruption is loyalty. Once there is loyalty to the nation an offi¬ 
cial can operate with disinterestedness and ooemitmBnt to the oosiMn 
good. 

8 o far there do not seem to be strong social and governmental 
enforcement mechanisms agaiBst corruption in Nigeria. The nation 
seams to exist at the mercy of this social evil. Her leaders and 
citlxens have to choose b e twee n accepting corruption and living with 
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it or taking bold naaauttti to sava ^ nation and ltd paopla ftm it. 
On thaaa eonaldaratinna tha nation ahould aithai: accapt.j. Patrick 
. Dobala following aubadasion: 

I 

, No eocial or political ayatam will avac 'transform human baings 
into spontanaously altruistic and caring individuals with suffi-< 
ciant strength to transcend the temptation of selfishness and 
arrogance. That once cornqptitNi bacoaia a widaspraad in a polity^ 
the success of significant reforms towards arresting the trend 
remains doubtful. 

or design structures to limit, discourage and (diannel the tendencies; 
The last option is advisable. First Nigerian politics should be 
: conditioned by a concrete evaluation of the moral beliefs of her 
. citizens and their willingness to obey laws. 

Second, the public should be educated and, in fact, the country's 
; educational system should be made to "inculcate loyalty towards 
fellow citizens and create an initial willingness to sacrifice self 
interest to the coninon welfare"^^. Third, the Nigerian governments 
’ should provide as much as possible for massive substantive participa- 
tion^^ by all citizens in public office and public service. This 
, will help to reduce inequality of classes and factions as well as 
. democratising and reinforcing the l(^lty of all citizens. 

Finally, the Nigerian Govemsmnt must boldly restrict aocumulation 
- and di^lay of wealth by indlvldials. This practice by a few gives 
J others the incentive to tty by fair or foul maans to live like the 
I Joneses. It breedf spiralling corruption. Tha governmant slxkild 
$ ansure the economic Integrity of all citizens by providing for thair 
^ basic needs and jobs. 

I Yawning Inequality between classes of people creates room for 
^ corruption for those who would have shun tha evil praotioe. Nigatia 
: nust wage war against corruption. For, 

to take corrupcion seriously is to take civic virtue seriouslyj to 
take civic virtue seriously is to demand not just moral education 
but to demand sutatantive participation, and economic and 
political equality.35 
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Thailand's Elite Qvil Servants and their 
Devebpment Orientedness : An Empirical 
Test of National Data* 


TIN PRACHYAPRUIT 

MAICONER PLAMNINS^ human resource development and other personnel 
activities should serve as an instrument for national development. 
Unless elite civil servants possess developnent-orientedness, struc¬ 
tural and prooessual inproveipcnts would not be adequate for national 
develc^xnent. Further, elite civil servants' development-orientedness 
is a function of their socio-economic characteristics and perceived 
personnel practices. 


ISSUES AND REVIEW OP FINDINGS 

Xn tbs context of lhailsnd's elite civil servants, these Issues 
have been studied by several solars in the fields of Public Psrson- 
nsl AfMnistrsticn, Administrative Inpcovenent (Development), and 
Dsvelopwsnt AAninistration, and the reaults vary quite enonnoualy 
from author to author, dapending on teaporal and apetial dinRiaiona 
oC tha data usod. Sinoa this article focueaa on enquiring whether or 
not difformt sodo eoanomlc characterlatica and perceived personnel 
pcectioes of the elite civil eervanta have acme bearing on different 
levels of their developamnt-orlentwhMss, it would be helpful to 
review mom at the relevant studies in the following paras. 

Bhlranmgtn's^ study is based on a hypothesis that sociological 
attributes of Thd elite (gczKies 7-11) civil servants have a 


*The author is sinoecely thankful to: lEKC; CIDA; NBSDB; Minister to 
the Prime Minister's Office, H.E. Professor, Dr- Kraool 
Tongdbamachart; Dr. Jingjai Banshanlash; Assistant Professor; Dr. 
Supachsi yavaprafahas, Asaociatc Professor Dr. Pratya Vsaarch; Nrs. 
Chipavadae Makhaman; Mr. Qhao Attamana and Mrs. Daryl Chansuthus. 
Ba is ^ecialiy thsnkful to the 11,751 Ihsi elite civil sarvanth 
who anawared the questionneire vftiich enabled him to carry out 
the study. <4 
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c«l«feion4h:^ to tiliaix politio«i t^HDaOm <llb«na or oonMcvotlM). 
H« found tlMb difforont oocioXogiool dlbtclbutoo do ropult ia dlf* 
focont political ottitudaa, osf uolng ago, Macatioo laval, plana of 
training and father'a oooupation aa indape n da n t eariablea and atti* 
tudsa toMard ohanga, aqjuallty and toloranoa aa laaaauram of libacaliaai 
or conaarvatian (dapenda n t variablaa) of tba 56 Thai alita civil 
aervanta fron the Mini^rlaa of Inter lor# Bducation, and the Offioa 
of the Prime Minlatar« ttiiravagin found that ago and education laval 
of the aald civil aervanta ha^M a ralationahip to political atti¬ 
tudes. That is to aay, younger civil servants with higher education 
have a liberal attitude which, in turn, is inferred by Ohiravegin aa 
having a high level of ncdernisation. However, he did not find that 
plaK:es of training and father's occiqpation have a relationdiip to 
their pollticed. attitude at em acceptable level of statistical 
significance. 

One of the hypotheses set forth by de Oimaan and carbonell^ itas 
that sociological characteristics of 176 Filipino adntnistratois have 
a relationship to their development-orioitedness. While socio¬ 
logical characteristics (itid^jendent variables) ocaieist of profes¬ 
sional degree, father's occupation, place of work, tenure, and educa- 
tl(», the development-orientedness (depmdent variables) is rracinneil 
of valus comnitment to change, action propensity, economic deveicp- 
mwjt, citisen participation, conflict avoidance, oonoem for nation, 
and selflessness, tasting the hypothasla, it wna found that 

pfcofasaional degree bsars a relationsMp to conflict avoidance and 
father's ocoipatlon has a relationship to action propensity. Da 
Gusman and Carbonell did not find, howawez, that the rest of 
independent variables had a significant ralatioMhip with the depen¬ 
dent variables. 

The cross-national study of thw mtamational Htadtaa of fa 

DaUtica^ is of oonsiderabla inportanoe. The study oanbacad on tba 
role of v^ue that the local leaders hold which influanoa 'ooaaui^^ 
activenees'. By *activeneao' is meant the capability of 
resources and sharing decision-snaking with the' populace in order to 
bring about national developnent or change within a ooeaunity or the 
c^ability to get things done. Among the values selected for study 
in the project were innovative change, action propenai^, 
development, economic equality, participation, conflict avoidance, 
national ocnmitinent, selflesaneas, and honesty (truthfiOneas). Thus, 
the role of v^ues, whltdi influence social intion, vaciaa greatly 
from country to country, for exaspla, Indian laadara' national 
•nd conflict aVK^danoa have a na;)or iapaet on tba active 
nasa of thalr oosaiinitias wharaaa such is ndt tba oaaa with Mland. 
m tha United States and yugoalavia, howevar^ local leadaca' valasa 
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MM on the WMlth of their oooBunitlM. The inplicatlon of this 
itudijr ie that there le a variation of values ehlch local leaders In 
each country hold. Therefore, their influence on national develhi^ 
leant on change within a conBunity aleo varies. 

Baaed on the aforesaid studies, Practqepcuit^ eet forth two aajoc 
hypotheses that sociological cbeu'acteristlcs and-perceived personnel 
l^actioes of 345 Thai civil servants of all grades (grades 1>11) fron 
six departments have a relationship to developnent-orient e d n e ss . 
Sociological characteristics (independent variables) consist of 
department affiliation, place of work, domicile, age, sex, religion# 
father's occupation, education, major field of study, tenure, grade, 
position and monthly salary. Perceived personnel practices (also 
independent variables) are conpcMed of recruitment (initial contact, 
types of examination, and weight of examination meurks given), person¬ 
nel development (opportunity for training), advancement (opportunity 
for tvK>-step salary increases, number of opportunities for two-step 
salary increases, criteria used for two-step salary incree»es, oppor¬ 
tunity for grade progression, opportunity for promotion, and sanction 
(individual disciplinary actioi taken <ux3 overall disciplinary 
actions taken). Development-orientedness (dependent variable) is 
oonposed of value coamitments to the folloering measures: change, 
citizen participation, tolerance, social equality, economic develop¬ 
ment, Concern for nation, selflessness, action propensity, oonndtmsnt 
to work and result orientation. Open testing the hypotheses, it wu 
found that; (1) department affiliation, place of work, domicile, 
tenure, grade, position and monthly salary tmve a relation^ip to 
development-<M:ientednes8 whereas the rest of ths sociological charac¬ 
teristics do not have a relationship to the dependmt variaiPle at an 
acceptable level of statistical significance; (2) opportunity tor 
training, opportunity for two-atep salary increases, criteria used 
for two-step salary increases and overall disciplinary actions taken 
are relate to the depmdant variables whereas the rest of perceived 
personnel practices do not have a relationship to the depe n de n t 
variable at an acceptable level of statistical significance. 

As a by-^oduct, Prachyapruit also found that the level of de- 
velopmant-orienteikiess of the 345 TSiai civil servants studied is 
quite moderate: 10.7 per cent of tbm belong to' the 'hiQh' categ(xy 
whereas 55.4 per cent and 33.9 per cent belong to the 'inti^BHdiate' 
and 'low' groups, req^ectively. This finding seems to coc respond 
with earlier works of such authors as Bo Wing Heng, Ayal and Roada 
and Sauokarn.^ Also found wai a tendvicy ampng Thai civil aervtats 
t6 gradually move toward professional taa:. 18^ finding ssms to 
answer one of Biffin's question p ossd in 1966 Nm to whether or 
not pcofessiooalism had bagun to parpaate ywloilf parta of Thai 
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public agunciw. 

MBXBOaXOGy 

Macro, baseline, unified and reliable personnel data is not only 
fundainntal to formulation and Inplenentation of peraonnel policy but 
also serve as a catalyst to national development. Hcwever, suc4t data 
are fragmented, inoonslstent, and hence wanting in Thailand, fliere- 
foce, mampower planning, human resource development, and other 
day>to-day personnel activities in Thailand are based on and carried 
out without objective, valid, and reliable data, which shows that the 
whole personnel business there is in disarray. However, on August 
10, 1983, chairman of the National coamittee for Reform of the Civil 
Service System and Administration, General Prachuab Suntrangkoon, 
appointed a Subcommittee on Manpower Pleuming in the Public £tec±or 
with the following terms of reference: (1) to analyse and develop 
approaches to and goals of manpower planning conducive to national 
development; (2) to gather and walyse manpower planning data; and 
(3) to support, coordinate, and follow up manpower planning in indi¬ 
vidual government agencies. 

Ihe total range of recomnended grauies for civil servants in Thai¬ 
land range from 1-11. However, this study addresses itself only to 
data on grades 7-11 (elite) civil servants due to manpower, time and 
financial constraints from IDRC, CIDA, euid NESDB. This study also 
atteipts to: (1) check on the objectivity, validity and reliability 
of the instrument (questionnaire) for data gathering; and (2) test 
the relationships between socio-ecxnootlc characteristics, perceived 
personnel practices and development-orientedness of the elite civil 
servants.in Thailand. 

Desi^i of the Study 

Based on the conc^ual frame^rk set forth in preceding paras, it 
c»n be hypothesised that: (1) T^Mkiland s elite civil servants' socio¬ 
economic chSracteristics are related to development-orientedness. 
This hypothesis Is broken down into 42 other mini-hypotheses (1.1- 
1.42, as will be seen Table 1); and (2) Thailand, elite civil 
servants' parcelved personnel practices are related to developnent- 
orientedness. This hypothesis is broken down Into 16 other mini- 
hypotheses (2.1-2.16, as will te seen in TSable 2). 

Other ttum the testing of the above mmtloned hypotheses, surveys 
of the level of davelopswit-orlentedDees of the elite clvl 1 servants 
(«• will be seen in Table 3) and acne pxoblams faced by the public 
•drvloe (es will be seen in Table. 4) were also queried out. 
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oC OOBCMpts 

In order to test the hypotbeses/ independent and de(iendent 
variablra are defined as follows: 

1. 3oclo eccaoBd.c characteristics of elite civil servants 
cooprise the following 42 items: ministry affiliation, depart¬ 
ment affiliation, viork place (within Bangkok/outside Bangkok), 
work place (within/outside of municipal areas), work place 
(within/outside of an organiszitian), types of work performed 
(administrative, academic, planning, research, develt^xnent, 
and service), types of work performed (rural/ non-rural de- 
velopmmt-related), dooticile, age, desire or lack of desire 
for early retirement, sex, religion, marital status, number of 
children, father being alive or dead, mother being alive or 
dead, father's occupation, highest education level prior to 
joining the public service, highest education level after 
joining the public service, opportunity for scholarship to 
study in Thailand prior to joining the public service, types 
of scholarship to study in Thailand prior to joining the 
public service, place of study in Thailand prior to joining 
the public service, opportunity for scholarship to study 
abroad prior to joining the public service, types of scholar¬ 
ship to study abroad prior to joining the public service, 
place of study abroad prior to joining the public service, 
opportunity for scbolar^ip to study in Thailand after joining 
the public service, types of scholarship to study in Thailand 
aftsr joining ths public service, plm of study in Thailand 
after joining the public service, qpportunity for scholarship 

' to study abroad after joining the public service, types of 
sdiolarship to study abroad after joining the public service, 
place of study abroad after joining the public service, 
special knowledge in language, special knowledge in craft, 
special knowledge in computer, special knowledge in arts, 
tanure, grade, position, duration of assuming ths present 
post, mont|);^ salary, monthly salary reaching/not reaching 
highest pa$^'scale in one's grade, and decoration obtained. 
(Spaoe does not allow the auathor to fully operationalise the 
above measures of sociological characteristics). 

2. Perceived personnel practices ate the we^s of actual Inple- 
mntatlon of civil service Iomb and regulations which inpinge 
upm slits civil servants' behaviour, perceived personnel 

. practices are oc e poeed of the following 16 items opportimlty 
over the past five years: for training.ip T|||ill«id, Cor train¬ 
ing abroad^for study tour In Thailand, Bor study sJ»rosd^ Cor 
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r«Mareb in Thailand, for raaaarch abtoadjfor saainara in 
n^ilind, for aaninars abroad} andT fraquaney of two-afeap 
aalary incraaaaa racalvad ovar tha paat trni yaara, critaria 
oaad foe two-atap aalary Incraaaaa, fraquaney of grada pro> 
graaaiona racaivad ovar tha paat tan yaara, baing alraady 
qualifiad/not yat quallfiad for grade prograasiona, fraquaney 
of pronotiona received over the past ten years, being already 
qualified/not yet qualified for promotions, frequency of 
transfers over the past ten years, and criteria used for 
disciplinary actions tedc^. 

3. Devalopam n t-ortattt adne aa is the value commitment to the 
following 10 items: change, citizen participation, tolerance, 
equlity, economic development, concern for nation (organisa¬ 
tion), selflessness, action propensity, commitment to work, 
and result-orientedness. A Likert scale is used to measure 
the level of development-orientechess. Ihe higher the elite 
civil servants stand on the scale the higher the level of 
their development-orientedness. Hence, it is conducive to 
national development. 

Queetioonaire 

Besides consulting official records, books and dissertations, 
measurement of Thailand's elite civil servants' socio-econoodc 
characteristics, perceived personnel practices and development- 
orientedness is based on a survey research through administering a 
uestionnaire divided into 3 parts. Part 1 was aimed at eliciting 
information on 42 items relating to socio-econoadc characteristics of 
the elite civil servants. Part 2 was addressed to 16 items relating 
to personnel-practices perceived by them. The last part, tried to 
elicit information oi 10 Itons pertaining to developnent-orientedneas 
of these civil servants and to surv^ problems faced by individual 
agencies. The data from the questionnaire items were keyed into a 
computer tape, verified, and coaputed by the 8PSSX pcogramne. 

^e questionnaire items on developaant-orlentedness were tested 
twice: first, when the author carried out a doctoral dissertation in 
1962^} and later, when he took vqp a reaoarch project in Chulalongbncn 
University in 1984^. From those two tests, it was found that the 
questionnaire items on developnent-oci^edness had a satisfacteny 
discriminatory power whose t-value is significant at least at 0.05 
level. The sans questionnaire items were also Cronbadi-testad and 
showed a reliability <rkk) of 95.05 and 88.8 per cant, revectively. 

questionnaire items on perceived personnel practicM and 
3iestionnalre Itesm on criteria used for two-step salary inoreaaea 
were also Ctonbach-tested, and their reliability was found to be 

I 
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75.18 and 79.27 par cant, raapactivaly. Aa Cor objactivity of 
4uaati6nnalra it«Ra« tha author prataatad thM twlea: firaitt with 
raapondanta of tha Budget Buremi in 1981;^ and latar« with caapeoidtanta 
of tha Thai Red Croaa in 1983. ^ Regarding the validity of tha 
queaticnnalre itene, the author relied on ccanants of hia oollaaguea 
and advisers both an Thailand and aibroad in addition to his own 
experience of working in different capacities in Thailand as an 
academic end as an expert with Thai Oovemnent. 


sample 

Originally, the author proposed to MBSDB, IDfiC and CIDA that a 
sample of 3,000 elite civil servants (out of a total of 12,374 in 
1983)^^ be selected for the study. But the author invited, with 
the help of, Kramol Tongdhamadiart, representatives from 13 Hiinis> 
tries and 124 departments to receive the questionnaire on July 29, 
1985, it was found that the total number of elite civil servants 
asDunted to 20,000. Likewise, the NBSDB tuu Insisted that tbe 20,000 
elite civil servants be studied in order to obtain a wide range of 
profiles of the papulation. Ttxis 20,000 elite civil servants were 
used as units of observation in the research project. Out of these, 
11,751 elite civil servants, i.e., i^f^roKlmately 58.76 per cent, re~ 
turned the questionnaire. 

Statistical Treatment 

A running of frequaicy of the variables is adninlstered in order 
to see the distribution of responses to the questionnaire items on 
eoclo-economic characteristics, perceived personnel practices, de- 
velopment-orientedness of the elite civil servants vis a vis problems 
faced by individual ministries and departments-. With reg^urd to the 
relationship between variables, cross tidwlation, chi square and 
Kendall's tau c tests have been adninistered and the results 
ttialysed. A relationship with a statistical significance of at least 
0.05 or higher is accepted. 

The way in which chi square and Kendall's tau c valuea are read 
and analysed is bai^ on the criteria set forth aa shown in Table 1 
on next page.^^ 


PiraiZNGS 

Befcve relatidnshi# be t we e n pDci o ec o n o mi c characteristics, perso¬ 
nnel i^actices, and dcvelo{mMnt'’orientednes8 is nalysad and.discum> 
sed, it seams a^oi^iate to briefly diecuas tbe distribution of each 
of the above mentioned variables drawn from HrJ^l elite civil 
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Table 1 THE IN MUCH STATISnCM^ VMDES ARE READ AND ANALYZED 


Type of data 
on dependent 
eariablea 


Type of data on Indepe n den t variablea 
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Notes 

1. 

N - 

nominal data 

5. X2 

» chi square 

2. 

0 ■ 

ordinal data 

6. tau c 

« Kendall's tau c 

3. 

I - 

Interval data 

7. r 

* peeurson's r 

4. 

R ■ 

ratio data 

8. (»ily X 2 

and tau c values are 




read in this study 


servants from 13 ministries and 124 departments. This distribution 
is as follows. 

A. Distribution of Socio-eoonoadc Characteristics of the Elite dell 
Svrvants Qhdsr Study 

Based on the response to the questionnaire items on 42 items of 
socio-economic characteristics of the elite civil servants studies# 
the distribution appears as follows: 

1. Ministry Affiliation: Those frcMn the Ministry of Education 
account for the highest percentage (22.9). 

2. Department Affiliation: Those from the Department of General 
Education account for the highest percentage (9.6). 

3. Work Place: Most of. the higher civil servants studied have 
their work place iii Bangkok (53.9 per cent)# in municipal 
areas (85.2 per cent) and within their own organiaations (94.0 
per cent). 

4. Types of Work Performed: Most of them have adWinlstratlve work 
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(64.4 par cant) and moat of their work is rural development* 
related (52.7 per cant). 

5. Domicile: Most of them have their place of origin in the 
Central part of the country (58.6 per cent). 

€. Age: The age group of 45*54 years old accounts for the highest 
percentage (50.7). 

7. Desire/Lack of Desire for Early Retirement; Most of them 
desire eeurly retirement (58.2 per cent ). 

8. Sex; Most of them are male (73.5 per cent). 

9. Religion: Most of them are Buddhists (98.0 per cent). 

10. Marital status: Host of them have been married (85.4 per coit). 

11. ' Number of Children: Most of them have two children (28.1 per 

cent). 

12. Father Alive/Dead: Father of most of them h 2 td died (70.30 per 
cent). 

13. Mother Alive/Dead: Mother of most of them was still alive 
(55.5 per cent). 

14. Highest Education Level Prior to Joining the Public Service: 
Most of them tuid earned a Bachelor s degree (57.2 per emit). 

15. Highest Education Level After Joining the Public Service:Most 
of them had earned a Master s degree (51.2 per cent). 

16. Opportunity for Scholarship to Study in Thailand Prior to 
Joining the Public service: Most of them did not have an 
OEportunity (84.9 per cent). 

17. Types of Scholarship to Study in Thailand Prior to Joining the 
Public Service ; Most of those who had an opportunity to study 
in Thailand prior to joining the public service had received 
the Thai government scholar^ip (71.1 per cent). 

18. Place of Study in Thailand Prior to Joining the Public 
Service: Oniversities account for the highest percentage 
(48.5). 

19. Opportunity for Scholarship to Study Abroad Prior to Joining 
the Public Service: Most of them never had such an opportunity 
(96.1 per cent). 

20. Types of Scholarship to Study Abroad Prior to Joining the 
Public Service: Private-sector scholarship or personal funding 
accounts for the highest percentage( 41.1). 

21. Place of Study Abroad Prior to Joining the Public Service: 
Most of them went to study in the United States or Canada 
(55.0 per cent). 

22. Opportunity for Scholarslllp to Study in Thailand After joining 
the Public Service ; Most of them never had such an oppor- 
tunity (92.2 per cent). 

23. ^^s of Scholarship to Study in (nudX^dMter Joining the 
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public Survlce: Most of tb«ft t«c«lv«d « nuii ^v^tmmnt 
•eholarahip (79.5 per cent). 

24. Piece of study in niailand After Joining the Public Service: 
Thai universities account for jtbe highest percentage (77.0). 

25. CpportuirLty for Sdyolarahip to Study Abroad After Joining the 
Public Service: Host of them never had such an opportunity 
<72.5 per cent). 

26« Types of Sdholarship Received to Study Abroad After Joining 
the Public Service : American and Canadian scholarships 
account for the hi^^iest percentage (29.5). 

27. Place of Study Abroad After Joining the Public Service: The 
United States and Canada account, for the highest percentage 
(60.2). 

28. Special Knowledge in Language, Craft, Coeputer, and Arts: Per¬ 
centages in this regard are English 87.7, building 36.5, job 
ooBputer language (JCL) 53.2, and playing Thai musical Instru¬ 
ments 22.1. 

29. Tenure: Age-group of 21-25 years accounts for the highest 
percentage (22.7). 

30.. Grade: persons in Grade 7 constituted the highest percentage 
(59.2). 

31. Poeition: Sub-division chief or equivalent acocMsitad for the 
hi^wst percentage (30.4). 

32. Duration of Assuming the Present Poet : Those nuning pr ese n t 
post for less than six years accounted for the highest percen¬ 
tage (65.7). 

33. Monthly Salary : Those getting a salary of baht 10,855 ac- 
oounted for the hi^iiest percentage (9.5). 

34. Monthly Salary Reaching/not Reaching Highest Pay Scale : 
Persons not reaching highnt pay scale constituted the hlc^iest 
percentage (81.9). 

35. Decoratim: To. Ho. or Knight Oonnander (Second Class) of the 
Most Noble Order of the Crown of Thailand (the lowest level of 
all for elite civil servants ) accounted for the highest 
percentage '(44.0). 

. DlBtcibntlan of Perceived Personnel Piaoticss of the Elite Civil 

•Kvaata Studied 

Distribution of the response to 16 items in the guestionnaire 
■’egarding perceived personnel practices of the elite civil servants 
tudM gas as follows : 

1* Opportunity for Training in.Thailand Slfer thgpest S years: 
The r^o of elite civil servants who have had an qgpacttBd.ty 
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for training and thoae who did not hava ia 

2. Otfiortunlty for training ateoad over the past 5 yeara: A amll 
nuober of elite civil servanta had auch an opportunity. 

3. Opportunity for atudy tour in Thailand ovw the peat 5 yeara: 
A snail nuat>er of elite civil aervanta had auch an oppor> 
tunlty. 

4. Ocqportunlty for study tour abroad over the past S years: 
Opportunity for suc^ study tour was found to be very ndnlnel. 

5. Opportunity for r oo e ^ <A> in nuilland over the past 5 years: a 
■ nail number of elite civil servanta had such an opportunity. 

6. Oppottmity for r e ae a r^ ateoad over the past 5 years: Their 
nunbef was even less than those in serial number 5. 

7. Opportunity for seminars in Thailand oVer the past 5 years: 
nie ratio of elite civil servants who had em oppoutunlty to 
participate in seninara in Thailand and those who did not have 
auch opportunity was 7:3. 

8. Opportunity for seminars abroeal over the past 5 years: A small 
number of elite civil servants had such an opportunity. 

9. Frequency of two-step salary Increases over the past 10 years: 
Those who had such an <^>portunity twice accounted for the 
highest percentage (32.2). 

10. Criteria used for two-step salary incrSMes: Performance- 
related criteria accounted for the highest percentage (88.45). 

11. Frequency of grade progression received over the past 10 
years: Those who had su^ an opportunity twice accounted for 
the highest percentage (39.5). 

12. Already qualified/not yet qualified over, grade progression: 
Those who were not yet qualified accounted for the highest 
percentage (62.2). 

13. Frei^tency of promotion received over the pest 10 years: Those 
having such an opportunity once accounted for the highest 
percentage (17.1). 

14. Already qpiallfled/not yet qualified for promotion: Those who 
were already qpialified accounted for the highest percentage 
(56.7). 

15. Fra^Mncy of transfers over the past 10 years: Those who were 
transferred once comprised the highest percentage (40.0). 

16. Criteria used for disciplinary actions ta>cen: Objective cri¬ 
teria accounted for the highest peroeotage (86.0). 

a '‘■- 

C. OLstribufcioii of rrrmlrfmr nrilfitnrtnnBa 
^ The level of develofanent-orimtedness of these elite civil ser- 
r vents can be classlfie^hw shown in Table 2 on nei(t.^page. 
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<11 « 11 , 657 ) 


81.NO 

Laval 

• 

Per cant 

1. 

Vary high 


21.1 

2. 

High 


73.2 

3. 

Qnoartain 


5.7 

4. 

LOW 


0.0 

5. 

Vary low 


0.0 


•am l«v«l of devolopnant oriontaAwas of tho olito civil aorvonta 
atudlad la vary high oanparad to that of the findings of the reaaaceh 
which the author carried out in 1982, (13) and the subjects of which 
oonaistad of 345 civil servants of all grades. This finding certain¬ 
ly seasa to suggest that Thailand s national develotnant sesns to ba 
in good hands with these elite civil servants. 

Du BaUticMldp b atiwan aoeicHkxaHadc Chacactagiatica and fiavalcp- 

Basad on the criteria and definition of oonoapta and/or atatiatl- 
oal treatnant set out previously, it was found that 17 (out of 42) 
aocio-acononic characteristics variablaa ara related to davelopaant- 
orlentadnaas. The said relationship is aumnarisad in Table 3. 

Table3 SDNNAIV OP THE RBEAnOMBaiP BEZteEN SOaO-BCONOHXC 
GBMACXCRISnCS OP THAIIAWlB ELITE CIVIL SERVANTS AND THEIR 
I»VBLOrMENr-GRIENIBDNBSS 


Rypo- Davalop a a nt -Orientajhaea Stat^ics Rypot h a ai a 
thoaia ^ and socio-aconoadc Hijj & tan Oonf iraad/ 
No. ' Charactwcistics Rajaetad 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

1.1 Ministry affiliation 93.81** 52 . OonfiiaMd 

1.2 Dapartaamt affiliation 

(in Ministry of Public 

Health) 31.68« • 8 - —liTlTTif 

1.3 Hbric place (in/out of 

langkok) 1.67 


8 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(61 

1.4 

NOrk place (in/out of 
Municipal areas) 

i.n 

8 


Rejected 

1.5 

Work place (in/out of 
Organisation) 

18.77* 

8 


Oonfitmad 

1.6 

O^pes of work ^rfomed 






(adndnistrative, academic. 





planning, etc.) 

23.73 

24 

- 

Rejected 

1.7 

Types of work performed 






(rural/non-rural develop- 





ment related) 

12.51* 

4 

- 

Oonfirmad 

1.8 

Domicile 

17.69 

20 

- 

Rejected 

1.9 

Age 

- 

- 

0.0193* 

Oonfimed 

1.10 

Desire/lack o£ desire 
for early retirement 

. 


0.0243** 

Ocnfixmad 

...11 

Sex 

5.47 

4 

- 

Rejected 

1.12 

Beligion 

7.57 

16 

- 

Rejected 

1.13 

Marital status 

19.55 

16 

- 

Rejected 

1.14 

Humber of children 

- 

- 

0.0149** Confirmed 

..15 

Father alive/dead 

17.63** 

4 

- 

Oonflramd 

1.16 

Mother alive/dead 

0.39 

4 

- 

Rejected 

1.17 

Father's occupation 

67.64 

88 

- ^ 

Rejected 

1.16 

Highest education level 
prior to joining 






public service 

- 

•A 

-0.0221** Oonflimsd 

1.19 

Highest education level 
after joining public 






service 

- 

- 

-0.0251^ Qsifizasd 

1.20 

Opportunity for scholarship 





to stu^y in Thailand 
prior to joining 
public service 


m 

0.0133* 

OonfiiMd 

1.21 

Types of scholarship 






to study in Thailand 
prior to joining 
public awvloe 

7.63 

8 


Rejected 

1.22 

Place of study in Thailand 





prior to joining » 
public service 

8.57 

6 


Rejected 

1.23 

Otipi»tunlty for acholar 

- 





riiip to studt/ abroad 

prior to joining ^ 
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(1) 


(3) 

Ur 

(5) 

(6) 


public Mcvloe 

- 


0.0082** oowfimsd 

1.24 ' 

of scholarship to 
study abroad prior to 
joining public 






aervios 

44.53** 24 



1.25 

Place of study abroad 
prior to joining 



* 



public service 

10.92 

12 

- 

Rejected 

1.26 

Opportunity for scholar- 






ship to study in niailand 





after joining public 
service 



0.0054 

Rejected 

1.27 

Types of sciiolarshlp to 
stydy in 13)011008 after 
joining public service 

7.15 

8 


Rejeobed 

1.28 

Place of study in 
Thailand after joining 
public service 

6.46 

6 


RejaCped 

1.29 

Opportunity for sdiolar- 
ship to study abroad 
after joining public 






service 

- 

- 

0.0112* 

OonQnaiA 

1.30 

Types of scholarship to 
study abroaid after 
joining public 
service 

20.35 

24 


Rejected 

1.31 

Place of study abroad 
after joining public 
service 

16.94 

12 


»e^ 

1.32 

Special lonosledge in 
language 

12.45 

24 


Bejaqtiril 

1.33 

Special knowledge in 
craft 

7.93 

9 


Rejaeted 

1.34 

Special knowledge in 






oooputer 

3.83 

9 

- 

Rejected' 

1.35 

Specif knowled^ in 

arts 

10.28 

12 



1.36 

Tenure 

- 


0.0146*« 

1 ODRC^Md 

1.37 

Grade (General Schedule) 

- 

0.0138** QBaBaiii 

1.38 

Position 

- 

- 

<0.0065 

Rejaeted 

1.39 

Duration of assusdng 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

.(5) 

(6) 

1 


present poet 

- 

- 

-0.0006 

Rejected 

1.40 

Monthly seQary 

- 

- 

0.0050 

Rejected 

1.41 

Monthly salary reeuhlng/ 
not reaching highest 
pay scale 



-0.0120* 

Oonflrmed 

1.42 

Decoration 

20.24 

28 

- 

Rejected 


Note: * « Relationship between variables is significant at 

.05 

** ■ Relationship between variables is significant at 

.01 

B Statistics not computed and read or is singly not 
available. 

' From Table 3, it will readily be seen that hypotheses 1.1, 1,2, 
.1.5, 1.7, 1.9, 1.10. 1.14. 1.15. 1.18. 1.19, 1.20, 1.23, 1.24, 1.29, 
1.36, 1.37 and 1.41 have been confirmed. That la to say, there 
exists a relationship between 17 socio-economic characteristics 
variables and development orientedness (dependent variable). Am 
said relationship can be elaborated further as follows: 

Hypothesis 1.1: Ministry eiffiliaticn is related to devaloiSMnt- 
orientedness. Elite civil servants belonging to different ministries 
tend to have a different level of developmsnt-orientedness. In terms 
of the level of developmsnt-ori^itedness, elite civil servants affi¬ 
liated with. Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives and those with 
independent government agencies (the Royal institute. Bureau of the 
Royal Household, the Office of Bis Majesty's Principal Private Secre¬ 
tary, The Secretariat of the National Assenbly and the Bureau of the 
Crown Property) rank the highest, followed by those with the Minis¬ 
tries of Foreign Affairs and Interior, Ministries of Oomimrce, Bduoa- 
tion and Justice, Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Oaemunioetions, 
Ministries of science. Technology, and ftiergy and of industry. Minis¬ 
tries of Public Health and University Affairs, rsHpoctlvely, while 
those %iho are affiliated with the Office of the Prime Minister rai^ 
the lowest on t^e developemfit-orientedness scale. The finding that 
elite civil servants in the Hffice of the Prime Minister have the 
lowe st level of developmsnt-orientedness should be of utmost oonoem 
because alm^ all national developmant policy-aaking originates and 
is made by elite civil servants «Sio are affiliate;^ with that office. 
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Hy po t hg a la. I,,!: Dapartnent affiliation is related to develcipwint-» 
eiriei^ednesa. Elite civil eervanta affllia^ with different dapart- 
nent tend to have a different level of develoiwient-orientedneea. 
This relationship is applicable only to those departnents which 
belong to the Mlniatty of ^lic Health. It does not exist in other 
12 ministries. Within the Ministry of Public Health, and in terns of 
the level of developnent-oclentedness, elite civil servants belongliig 
to the Food^ and Drug Adnlnlstraticn rank the highest on the measuring 
sealer followed hy those of the office of the Secretary to the Ninl»> 
ter and Pepartment ef Conniniceble Disease c<^trol. Department of 
Medical Services, Department of Healthr respectively, while thoee ef 
the Departmmit of Medical Scltticee rank the lowest. 

BypothasiS l*5i Work Place (in/ogt of organisatlcn) is related to 
developtnent-orientedness. Elite civil servants working outslds an 
oriwnleatlen tend to have a higher level of develofment-orientednese 
than those who work within an organisation. 

Mypokhesle 1.7t Types of %«ork performed (rural/non-rural deve- 
lofnent-related) is related co developnent-orientedriess. Elite civil 
servants whose work is related to rgral development tend to have ^ 
higher level of development-Kirlentedness than those whose work is 
pot, 

Hypothesis 1,9: kgs is related to developroant-orie n tedne as . The 
older the civil servants heceme, the hl^r the level of their deve- 
lopmmit-^rienteAiese. Ihis finding eeems to be quite contradictory 
to the image of Thailand's elite civil servants drawn by most tax¬ 
payers and the mass media in Thailand. Elite civil servants are 
negatively viewed by them as being 'tax-eaters' and 'misplaced' in 
the pghlio service realm, Prom ^ author's point of view, however. 
It seeps thSt !fhSi4PBd*s hatioflSl dsvsiofsmnt is in gopd hands with 
these experienced persqixwl. 

Hy pot he s is 1.14: Number of children is related to develofxnsnt- 
arisntsdhesa, Elite civil servants h<^viiM more than three cUlcrsa . 
tend to tMve thS highest level of developsmnt-orientedhossSf ^1* 
thsfs with ens child rank the lowest on thp msasuring scale. 

Hnsitlissis 1,19: Father being alive or dead Is related to dsvelap> 
maat^ofientsdnsis. Elite civil ssrvai^f whose father passed away, 
tend to have a higher Isvel of dewlopweot-<«isntedns se than those 
whsfs fathfi is still alive, This finding is very difficult to 
epslain in. timnw of the existing public Msinistration and politiosl 
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8ci«na« theories. Perhiqw public edninistrabionlste and political 
•cientiets will have to tom to diaeiplinea other than their 
OMR for expl«iation. 

Hypotheaia 1.18: Nicihest education level prior to joining the 
public service is related to development-orientedness. Elite civil 
servants having a doctorate degree have the highest level of develqp- 
nent-orlmtedness, followed by those having a Bachelor's degree, and 
a Master 8 degree, reflectively. Discipline-wise, elite civil ser¬ 
vants who graduated with a doctorate degree in Communication Arts 
have the highest level of developioent-orientedneas, while those with 
a doctorate degree in Veterinary Science rank the lowest. At MA 
level, elite civil servants with a Master's degree in Library Scioice 
rank the highest level of development-orientedness, while those with 
a Master's degra^ in Veterinary Science rank the lowest. Regarding 
the undergraduate level, elite civil servants with a Bachelor's 
degree in Nursing have the hi^iest level of develop(nent-oriente<ktess, 
while those %rlth a Bachelor's degree in Physical Bducation rank the 
lowest. 


hypothesis 1.19: Highest educaticm level after joining the public 
service is related to develapment-orientedness. Elite civil servants 
having a doctorate as well as those having a Bachelor's degree evenly 
have the highest level of development-orientediess, vrtiile those with 
Master's degree score the lownt. Discipline-wise, it is found that 
elite civil servants with a doctorate degree in Sculpture have the 
highest level of development-orientedness, while those with a docto¬ 
rate degree in Meteorology have the lowest. At MA level, those with 
a Master's degree in Accountancy have the hi^vest level of develop- 
raent-orientedness, while those with a Master's degree in Ooniiunic»- 
tion Arts have the lowest. Regarding the undergraduate level, elite 
civil servants with a Bailor's degree in Fishery Science have the 
highest level of development-orientedness, while those with a 
Bachelor's degree in Hedical Technology have the lowest. 

By po t he s is 1.20: Opportunity for scholarah4> to study in lhailand 
priw to joining the public service is related to development-orien- 
bsdness. Elite civil sKvants who have never received a scholarship 
to study in Thailand pricn: to joining the public service tend to have 
a hi^ier level of development-orientedness than those who did receive 
It. ■* 

Nypotbesis 1.23: Opportunity for scholarship to study abroad prior 
to joining tbs public service is related to dgvejfopnKit-ocienbedness. 
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Blit 9 civil Mrvants vho have nevar received a acholarahip to cta4r 
■tooed prior to joining the public service tend to have a higher 
level o£ deVelopment-orientedtoeBe than those who did receive it. 

Hypothesis 1.24: Types of scholarship received to study abroad 
prior to joining the public service is related to developaent-orim* 
tedness. Elite civil servants who have received a scholarship froat 
iatemational organisations have the hi^iast level of develcpaant- 
orientedness, followed by those who have received it from govemnents 
in Southwest and South Asia, private sector (or personal funding), 
governments in Southeast Asia and Far East, American and Cariadian 
governments, foreign foundations and Australian and New Zealand gove¬ 
rnments, European governments, respectively, trtiile those trtio have 
received a scholarship fr<Mn the Thai government score the lowest 
level of developnent-orientedness. Again, the last finding should be 
of utmost concern for Thai authorities rraponslble fbr sending Thai 
students abroad. 

Hypothesis 1.29: Gppcxtunll^ for scholarship to study abroad after 
joining the public service is related to devel(H>ment-orientedness. 
Elite civil servants who have never received a sc^larahip to 
abroad after joining the public service have a higher level of deve- 
lopment-orlentefbiess than those who did receive It. 

Hypothesis 1.36: Tenure is related to developamnt-orientedness. 
Sw longer the tenure of elite civil servants, the higher the level. 
oC their develoimmt-orientednMS. 

Hypothesis 1.37: Grade is related to dcvelopeient-orientedness. 
Elite civil servants of grade 11 (the highest grade for permanent 
civil servants) have the highut level of develoEsnat-orienteteeM, 
followed by those of grade 10, 7, and 8 respectively, while those of 
grade 9 have the lowest level of develocsmnt-orlentedMSs. 

hypothesis 1.41: Honthly salary reaching/not reaching highest poy 
scale is related to developmant-orieoted n e ss . Elite civil servants 
whose monthly salary has reached the highest pay scale tend to have a 
hlghmr level of develqpamnt-orientethess than those whose monthly 
salary has not. 

B> ■slaitlaiahip fastssan Pacosived Pws e w m s l Peaetloes and Dswelcip- 


Fnsa this studfr i^ is found that 9 (out of 16) pmraeived pecson- 
nel practices variables of the elite civil servants studied are 
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related to their develofntnt-orlentednees. nie said relationahip ie 
aunnailaed in Table 4. 

Table 4 SUNNMU OP THE RELKnONSHIP BEIHEEN PBRCBZVBD FSRSCMBL 
FfUkCnCES or TfUXLMC'S EUTB CZVXL SBRVJMrS AMD THEIR 
DBVEIOrMBNIKItlBITEDNBSS 


WPo- 

tbeaia 

m. 

Develcrwent-Orientedrteae. 
and Perceived Peraonnel'”^^ 
Practicea 

Statistics 
df ' tau c” 

Eypotheais 

Confinwd/ 

Rejected 

(1) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

2.1 

q^portunity for training 
in qiiailand over the 
past 5 years 


0.0027 

Rejected 

2.2 

Opportunity for training 
abroad over the past 5 
yeara 


0.0014 

Rejected 

1*3 

Opportunity for study 
tour in nwiland over 
the past 5 years 


0.0077* 

Ctanflnaed 

2.4 

Opportunity for study 
tour abroad over the 
paat 5 years 

m 

-O.OOU 

Rejected 

2.5 

Opportunity for reseuch 

In niailand over the 
past 5 years 


-0,0057* 

OcaificaMl 

1,6 

Oppprtunity for researcdi 
abroad over the paat S 


0,0011 

Rejected 

2,7 

oppoirtMnity for aeadhars 
in Thailand over the 
past & years 


-0.0135* 

CBnCtxMd 

.8 

OppoEtvinity for eeadnara 
(dffoed over the past 5 
years 


-0.0070* 

Oondjaaad 

-.9 

Frequency of two-etep 
salary increases received 
over the past 10 years -r 

•e 

0,0044 

Rejteted 

,10 

Criteria uaad for twor; 
stqp salary increases -r 

9 

Q.Q150** flWllBmid 

..11 

Frpquenqy of grade 
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(1) 

(2) (3) (4) 

(5) 

(6) 


progression received 
over the past 10 years 

0.0080* 

Oonfirmad 

2.12 

Being already qualified/ 
not yet qualified for 
grade progression 

-0.0199* 

Gonfirmad 

2.13 

Frequency of promotions 
received over the past 

10 years 

0.0032 

Rejected 

2.14 

Being already qualified/ 
not yet qualified for 
promotion 

-0.0243** 

Oonfimsd 

2.15 

Frequenoy of transfers 




over the past 10 years 

0.0100* 

naif 1 nil 

2.16 

Criteria used for 

disciplinary actions 

takei 9.81 8 

- 

Rejected 


Mote : * » Belationahlp between variables is significant at .05. 

** ■ Relationship between .varieritjles is significant at .01. - 
■ Statistics is not computed and read or simply not 
available. 

Pron Table 4, it will readily be seen that hypotheses 2.3, 2.5, 
2.7, 2.8, 2.10, 2.11, 2.12, 2.14 and 2.15 have been confirmed. That 
is to say that there exists a relationship between perceived perscn- 
nel practices and develoEinent-orientedness. The relationship can be 
elaborated further as follows: 

hypot hes is 2.3: Opportunity for study tour in Thailand over the 
past five years is related to development-oriente<hw8s. Elite civil 
servants who have had an opportunity to talce a study tour in Thailand 
over the past five years tend to have a higher level of developiaent- 
orientedness than those irtio have not. But this finding is not con¬ 
clusive. Miile those who have had five opportunities rank the high- 
set on the developnant-orienteAiass scale, those who have never had 
en opportunity rank fifth—well ahead of some trtio have had soaie 
opportunities. 

Hypothesis 2.S: Opportunity for research in Thailand over the past 
five years is related to developnant-orientednass. Elite civil 
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servanta who have had an OEiporunlty for reaearcb in Thailand ovv 
the past five years tend to have a higher level of develc^awnh- 
orientedness than those vdio have not. Again, this finding is not 
sonclusive. Mhlle those who have had more than five opportunities 
ttave the highest level of development-orientedness} they are £t>l lowed 
oy those who have not—well ahead of some who have had sobm 
spportunlties. 

Bypotliesls 2.7: Opportunity for seminars in Thailand over the past 
Clve years is related bo developnent-orientedneas. Elite civil ser- 
/ants who have had an opportunity to attend sesdnars in Thailand over 
:he past five years tend to have a higher level of development- 
orientedness than those who have not. Again# this finding is not 
X)ncluslve, similar to the finding in hypotheses 2.3 and 2.5 above. 

Hypothesis 2.8: Opportunity.for seminars atsroad over the past five 
sars is related to developmmit-orientedness. Elite civil servants# 
Dho have had an opportunity to attend semineurs. edsroad over the past 
Jive years, tend to have a higher level of development-orientedness 
dian those who have not. This finding is also similar to that 
f Ho. 2.5. 

BnKAbesis 2.10: Criteria used for two-step salary increases are 
related to development-orientedness. The more the criteria used for 
:wo-st^ salary increases based on performance, the higher the level 
f development-orientedness. This finding suggests that personnel 
ractioes In Thailand are still based C8t a merit philosophy, at least 
Ji the ey«i of the elite civil servants studied. 

Hypothesis 2.11: Frequency of grade progression received over the 
tast 10 years is related to develo^ment-orientednesa. The more 
.requent the grade progression received, the higher the level of 
-valopment-orientedness, provided that the frequency of grade prog- 
'sasion should not exceed five times within a ten-year time qpan. 

Hypothesis 2.12: Being already qualified/not yet qualified for 
Tade progression is related to devsiopmentrorientednesa. Elite 
;ivil servants, who were not qualified for grade progression# have a 
ilghar level of development-orlenteAMM than those who were already 
ualifiad. In other words# these who are alreadty qualified for grade 
xrogreaslon lack momentum for becoming developmental pareonnel. 

Hypothesis 2.14: Being already qualified/not yat qualified for 
icomotion is related to developmenb-ori«n€b<|nm88. Elite civil 
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servant whd are already qualified for promotion have a higher level 
of developnant-oiientedneu than those who are not. This finding 
seams to call for an appropriate promotion scheme in order to retain 
well qualified personnel in the public service if national develop- 
ment is to be successfully carried out. 

Blypothesls 2.15: Frequency of transfers over the past 10 years is 
related to development-orientediess. Ihe more £rec|uent the transferr 
the higher the level of development-orienteikiess. This finding s ee m s 
to call for the government to lirplement the rotation system In office 
mentioned in the Civil Service Law of 1975. 

F. Problems FSoed by lhal Public Smcvloe 

From this study it can be seen that the Thai public service is 
encountering several problems. Sudi problems can be ranked from tlie 
most serious to the least serious as shown' in Table 5. 

Table 5 PROBLEMS PAC^ THE THAI PUBLIC SSmCE 



Problems 

Level of Seriousness 

1. 

Laclc of initiative 

1 

(the most serious) 

2. 

Lack of training 

2 


3. 

Lack of motivation 

3 


4. 

Too much enc^iasis cm cxmtrol 

4 


5. 

Lack of teamwork 

5 


6. 

Recruitment problon 

6 


7. 

Organisation Structure problems 7 


8. 

Unfair conpensation 

8 


9. 

Lack of leadership 

9 


10. 

Unclear organisation goals 

10 


11. 

Sucxression prcislem 

11 

(the least serious) 

From Table 5, it will readily be seen that the three most serious 

problems 

in the Thai public service are 

lack of 

Initiative, training 


and motivation. Ke^ in mind that these problems are at a national 
level. However, when the ministerial and departmental data are 
analyzed, these three prdolems also ai^ar to be the most serious 
ones, even though the order may be changed. (The analysis of minis¬ 
terial and departmental data is presently underway, the results of 
which will be reported later in different reports). 
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SGHB Oe^RVmONS AND RBOCMKENCATIOIIS 
In this final section, the author wishes to make some observations 
based on the research findings vis s' vis seme reoomnendatians, both 
acadetnic and practical. 

A. 9am Observations 

Prom the findings of this researcdi, some observations can be made 
as follows: 

1. Ihe level of developmant-orienteikiesa of lhailand's elite 
civil servants is quite high, itiis seems to discredit the ndsconoep- 
tlon of some acadmnics (at home and abroad) as well as nass media who 
view—without euiy enplrical data to substantiate their view— that 
Thai civil servants are 'anti development' or have a 'developmmtt in 
reverse* mentality. 

2. The findings that elite civil servants of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Cooperatives and those in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tratlcvi (Ministry of Public Health) score the highest on the develop- 
ment-orientedness scale seems to reconfirm the conviction of the 
government to use these two ministries, along with the Ministries of 
Interior euid of Education, as 'four pillars' of national develop¬ 
ment. On the contrary the finding that those who are affiliated with 
the Office of the Prime Minister score the lowest on the scale se«ns 
to be a drawtMick for Thailand's national development because most of 
the national development policies originate in this office. 

3. The findings that the older the age, the longer the teanre, 
the higher the grade (in that order), the higher the level of 
development-orientedness of the elite civil servants seems to suggest 
that Thailand's national development is in good hands. This is so 
because these senior civil servants are mostly stationed in strategic 
positions and are authoritative enough to get things done. Also 
evident from these findings is the fact that Thailand's elite civil 
servants are moving toward professionalism. However, the finding 
that most of them are bending toward early retirement seems to be 
another drawback. And if such is the case, it is inevitable that 
there will exist a 'brain drain' phenomena in the public service. 

4. The finding that performance-related criteria used for two- 

step salary increases resulting in a high level of development- 
orientedness seems to demonstrate that at least the Thai merit syetetn 
does pay off. * 

5. The finding that more frequent transfers bring about high 
level oT development-orientedness seems to suggest that a rotation 
^sten in the office as requirad by the Civil terWice law of 197S has 
to bs fully iqplsmentsd. 
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:--.^ sh«; fil^ti^ •dttCAti^ <bQ(^ 
t)(^<in4 i^t •ntry Into tbo tniblic forvice)* iiwtuaing fioido of 
otudy, rooulbing In dlffoeflnt lovolo of dovolopotont-orlontodnMO 
should be of interest for authorities concerned as to how to 
recruit^ develop, as veil as retain 'development personnel'. 

7. a!he problefflB faced by the Thai public service can be ranked 
from the most to the least serious ones as follows: Jock of initia¬ 
tive (the most serious), lack of training, lade of noti^ion, strict 
control, lack of teaxMork, problems ih personnel selection, problesm 
in tHTganisation structure, lack of a good ooopensation system, lade 
of ICMulerdiip, vague organisational objectives, and poor succession 
pr^aratlon (the least serious), re^ectively. 

Of course, some other observations can also be made, point by 
point, using these researdi findings. But the above-mentioned Itene 
seem to be cruciaKat least from the author's point of view), hence 
call for an action plan, here and now. All in all, the findings 
mentioned above aa well as the rest of this project cm be used as a 
point of d^rture for answering at leeist one question: Mhat do Thai 
elite developmental personnel look like? Based on the findings from 
this project, Thailand's elite developmental personnel are those who 
^u:e affiliated with the Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives and 
with the Pood and Drug Administration. They alw^^ work outside of 
their own orgemisation and their work is mostly related to rural 
development. They are over 54 years old, desiring to retire early if 
possible. They have more than three children and their father has 
already passed away. Prior to joining the public service, they 
earned a doctorate degree in Connunlcation Arts, a Master's 
degree in Library Science, and a Bachelor's degree in Nursing. 
After joining the public service, they earned a doctorate degree in 
Sculpture, a Master's degree in Acoount£U)cy, and a Bachelor's degree 
in Fishery Science. Prior to joining the public service, they did 
not hAve sufficient opportunity to pursue training, either at home or 
ateoad; but for those who happened to have the opportunity to study 
abroad, the source of scholarship was an international organisation. 
Since joining the public service, they did not have sufficient 
^pertunity to study abroad. Their tenure is more than 40 years. 
They are grade 11 civil servants, t^iose monthly salary has already 
reached the highest pay scale. They have experienced five study 
tours, more than five resear<± projects, one semlnau: in Thailand, and 
another five seminars abroad over the past years. T^ieir organisa¬ 
tions uss performance-related criteria for judging two-step salary 
increasss. Thsy were primnoted and transfsred once in t«io yea^a. 
Tbay were not qualified for grade progression 'but ware qualified for; 
prtaotioft. 
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Semi-AMtonomous Enterprise: A Conceptual 
portrait-^ Further Evidence on the Theory 
of Autonomy ' 


ARV1ND K. SHARMA 


THIS ARnOiE has as its subject-matter a sonewhat unusual phenoamon 
on the horlson of Public Sector management, it oonourns, to be 
specific, an organisational device whidi, in .seeking the sOope for 
autonooDUS functioning within the structure of e department, stunblee 
on an arrangement under whi<A the resulting pattern of organisation 
displays—paradoKical as it would seem, but nonetheless true it 
remains—the characbecistics of both the department as well as the 
proverbial corporation. And the board of directors, which is esta¬ 
blished within the departmental framework to permit large , delega^ 
tions, enjoys an unusual distinction in that ell its m a m bers have 
conferred iqpon them an ex officio secretarial status. Mhat amsrgas 
in the oonseguance is an arrmgement which is without a parallel 
elaewhere on yet another score: one under which what is essentially a 
para-statal organisation—for its jurisdiction and powers, as well as 
its creation, have a basis in a resolution of the government, or even 
in an Act of the Legislature beccems invested with the staitus as 
well the aqppeeranoe of the government. The eecretariad role of 
advice and the directorial functions of sanagsBmnt collapse under e 
single aegis. And this device in the public enterpriae literature ie 
identified through such Inconaplcuous Isblee aa the Railwaiy Board, 
the Poet It Telegraph Board, the O^enoe Production Boaud, end the 
like. BCNueda, undtoubted]^, tiisy are, but they are boards with a 
dlffaranoB. 

In noting tha novel faaturea of this innovation, one alg n l f leant 
pol^ has reesHned insufficiently eqphesised in this j^eamble. And 
it is this, that aoQpa for autononoy la sought not in texam of the 
popular 20th oantury practice of replacing tha department with tbm 
oDKipocabion) inataad, through a sariea of unot t hodoa Imovatlonm, 
maba the department itaalf yiald what it^ in Ite ttaditioeal oaefib, 
iajMh In a poaition to dalivar, vim., InitU^ea# drive and antar- 
pr^ in managaamBt* And, in the pcoeaiae, tbm a^ructore and fmec- 
od departamnt undargoaa a radloal ter an i ffmc ma Ji i gB . 
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ihs d»vlo» i» Of Indian origin. It wwrged aa a t mpo nm to tba 
dilanna which i;ndia faced when confr<»ted with the quaation of MOag* 
Ing sectors like Railways, Posts & l?elegrac)hs, and Defence Produce 
tion. Ihe dilenna arose tram the fact that while there was csoo 9 ii~ 
tion In the governmental circles of the need to manage these- sectors 
ooranerclally, there was, however, at that time, .reluctancer^for 
reasons to be discussed later—to entrust them to corpor 2 itianB.^ 
Therefore, a conpromise formula was evolved retaining the managenant 
of these sectors within the framework of the departumt/minlstry 
iri-th, hoKMver, substantially mlarged delegations; and this enlarge¬ 
ment was effected through the superinposition of a board within the 
departmental structure. 

BBoent Hworrianinal'tnns; Their Uplic ati oos 

AS has been hinted above, the application of this device extends 
principally Railways, Posts 6 Telegraphs,and defence production 
sectors. Of these, the first two have been the subject of far- 
reaching reorganisations in recent months. Railways which was made a 
part of a larger ministry, i.e.. Ministry of Traniqport heis again been 
granted in dependent state. Again, recent months have witnessed 
setting up of two telephone corporations, thereby introducing an 
altogether new dimension in the management of the comnunioations 
sector which has thus far been departmentally managed. 

The latter development would appear to have an intimate bearing 
cn the (HTincipal thesis of this article, namely, that the governments' 
reluctance to eoploy corporate form in the three sectors in ^jestlon, 
and its decision Instead to keep their management within the dq>art- 
mental framework, arose from its desire to exercise closer control 
over their functioning. Por, the setting up of the Mahanagar Tele¬ 
phone Nigam and Doorsanchar Nigmn paves way for a new (more deoer^ra- 
lised) mode of m anaige m ent in parts of the coanunlcations sector. 

However, to the extmt that the reform in this ssctor has done 
nothing to disturb the status of the Post & TWlagraph Board, tba 
indioatlon would appear to be to the effect that tba overall dtman- 
sion of the existing aADini8trart:ive framework in the oosaunlcatlcns 
sector—in terms of the Post a Telegraph Board—continue . to be 
regarded as being satisfaKXujry. Mhat the reform affects is Its 
detailed administration, not its basic framework, nor tbs philosophi- 
oid. ofientatlon from which it arose.^ 

Mode of OonCetcing Anbanoag; Its Slqntflcanca 

A final point needs a clear projection in thla praaafcla oonoetar 
iag the mode—or the Instruamnt-'through wbicb|the wtMMWltbai of 
an autonomous managasiant Is affotdsd -to iMartskingt .ettiarwtae 



tmetioning within thn dqpartMntal nould. iMa apacific ■odlf# cn 
ttm cm help* to oobfar (;pcn than a ipacial status md thus 

distingulatai^ tiMs frdn tbs rast of tha govartswnta] tmhitim, it« 
afilisetivaly Icaaps than on ^ othaf, frcai hssoidng a iowpocfM> 
stataM. This is because witoncsy and a distinct personalil^ is 
oonfatxad iqpcn then not through a specific or general statute of tha 
legislature but in tetma of a resolution of the govermMit; in other 
words# thtoui^ an executive decision. (This# as we shall see latw;# 
has iapllcations of a far-reaching character# and principally 
aoobOnts for the uniqueness this device holte in the wide spectrvsi of 
organisational forms available for managing public entecpriaes). 

Position of RBilw^r Board 

Zn this connection, therefore, the legal etatua of the Railway 
Board, and its position vis-^a-vis other two boards (Posts a 
Tslagraphs and Defence Production), warrant a further oonment. Per 
the'former, unlike the latter two, derives its powers from legisla- 
I tlve statutes (the Indian Railways Act, 1890 and the Indian Railway 
Boatd Act, 1905). However, there is an explanation for this in 
history and as such this fact does not warramt diluting the assertion 
I we have made in the preceding paragraph. The Railway Board emerged on 
the scene in the early years of the present century (1905) whan the 
government itself was new to business; and, besides, one might under¬ 
line, bad no previous experience of managing its business enterprises 
i extra-depaurtmentally. Miat is being suggested here is that the 
choice in favour of a statutory boaurd for railway was made at a time 
when the alternative methods for conferring an extra-departmental 
status on 9 ovemmsnta^ activities had not really emerged to the fore; 
therefore, there was, as it were, nothing to choose fren. In a sharp 
contrast, the choice of a non-statutory arrangement for the other two 
sectors (Pemt i Taisgrsph and defence production), which was mads « 
fill! fivs dscades latar (well after the mid-fifties), was msds daring 
a phase in government's involvement in public sector when altefne- 
tives had made themselves availifjle and, besides, the govemmint 
itself had gained the neemssary experimee to be able to prenotmoe an 
informed judgement on the suitability of a particular altemativa. 
And it is critically ioportant to make a specific note of the Cact 
that the etbos of the time was dominated by the ovarrlding considera¬ 
tions of flexibility (in m ana g e m ent) aqd amwaability to oontcoil. 
^is is evident from the meteoric rise In tt» popularly 6f gosi^ 
asnt ooijpsby slnbe tha early fifties and the aclipee which statobeif 

<»cpQcablon has auffarad In tha corresponding period. • 

1 hefo£ 9 jea, the hypothesis 'whi^ might ba adoano!^ is thBt: ^ 
eaas nt ihl a^rit and purpoaa of this Ar rw gess sn iiasv Im -.vim 
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£l«xibillty it is able to aicMevc by virtue of its creation ittidBr a 
Oovernment resolution. For the reasons just extunined, Railnay 
Board's creation under a statute xnay not be considered a violation of 
this thesis. 


CRIGIN 

With the governnvent's entry into business, a phenomenon which 
became increasingly populeu: concerned the search for new Organisa¬ 
tional forms in quest of the requisite initiative, enterprise, and 
flexibility. For, the existing mode of organising the traditional 
^vernmental functions, namely, the ministry or the department, 
having been designed for an altogether different sett of functiois, 
was found wholly deficient in coping with the new role which the 
government confronted in the wake of this developnant. This search 
culminated in the evolution and adoption of the statutory corporation 
as a means of conducting industrial and business undertakings of the 
govemoent. ihis was a developoent that occurred in the early part 
of tMs century. At a later stage merged the government cenpeny as 
an alternative mode of conferring corporate peraonality on the go- 
vemnent-owned obanercial enteritises. This happened in a big way, 
particularly in India, since the early fifties. Insofar as the 
government coapang could be created through a general statute, it was 
credited with poseessing greater flexibility in its functioning; ^and 
this mainly accounts lot the popularity that govexnnent coapany haa 
won in this country as a maans of organising p^lic anterprisas oyer 
tha last threa decades or aa 

Yet, however, because both the statutory corporation and the 
government oaepathy were statutory agendas, pos ses sed with a dlAinct 
legal personality and statutorily delimited jurisdictions and pawars, 
thaaa did not appaar to readily reipond to tha gpvarramntal raqolra- 
manta in rea p a c t of mmagamant of certain ^eclfio hactoea of aooni^ 
over which it .daairod to exerciae cloeer qontxcX than would bh posfi- 
ble under a corporate arrangement. These sectors of econqay wars 
such whose functioning intimately and vitally affected the livei of 
milliona of eitisens or which, otherwise had a cloaa bearing on ita 
political integrity and general economic wellbeing. railway 
industry, tbs posts and tslegrsphs sector, end tiw <Msms peOduction 
Industry typii^ su^ oenteal^sectMs of aconoa y . owing to the ova|i> 
whelming iaportance timy hold for.the econcniy (railway, fbr instimqa, 
is the largest public undertaking followad by P & T), bbs gbye'rnimint 
apfeera to have £aU i.ll-advtsad, at that pc^t of time, t^pliaa 
their^ hanagaaatrtt .ohder tbe-che:^ o^-tiia>s,jpiJhutorp^ 
y v a ra ias rtt - •was,;-' iammin:, .e^ity-fatebtaill to ratein.. tM'-M 



dtaiMittliint t—p ermlMllti— owing to its dooir* to conducjb tbolc 
MHugopont on oepnorclnl llnon. A unigun altuntlon had thus dn> 
vnlopnd: tHin d op nyti w nl np pnatnd to bn inadocpiatn for tbn pUrponn nnd 
nt thn tmm tiM thnm was a dnflnitn rnluctanoe to noploy the oor> 
potation as its substitute. 

Thnsa ooBpulslons paved the way for an organisational innovation 
undtr «Silch the search for autondoy rather than being carried beyond 
the dipartnent was, instead, confined within it. And the result was 
the birth of a new organisational device which> throu^ the creation 
of a powarful board within the fr am e wo rk of the dcpartmant, permitted 
large delagatlona. These boards, e.g., the Railway Board, the Rost & 
ISlagrapli Board, and the Defence Production Board, display certain 
unique characteristics entirely unshared by the boards of other 
public enterprises in the country. For exasple, their nesbers 
invariably enjoy an ex officio secretarial status. They function at 
one and the sane time as'ministries 'of the government and as.auto- 
nonoua bodies. Also, these are exclusively functional boards, and 
due thereto their oaopositlonal duuracteristics and their role as an 
organ of amnaganant acquire altogether new dimensions. Thmee boards, 
with the exception of the Railway Board, are non-statutory institu¬ 
tions, as a result of whiiA this arrangement rasains invested with a 
built-in flexibility which it is not possible to find where boards 
are statutorily incorporated. The entire arrangement is oriented to 
seeking isprovements in the structure and modus operandl of the 
department to render it suitable for purposes of business management, 
which is precisely why it stands out in a sharp contrast to the two 
cMporations (statutory corporation and government company), whose 
emergence on the scene, without doubt, signified an unqualified 
rejection of the d^mrtment as a vAicle of managing public enter¬ 
prises. 


Ratlomala Behind ***** MkeMBOlsture 

These are institutions of a considerable significance^ insofar as 
ttmy shed new light and help to generate new Insights on how autcnoay 
and flexibility can be achieved without n aoee aar ily always opting for 
radioal solutions’, which is what heppmmi whsn a ministry or. depart- 
nmnt gate rqplaaad by a statutory oocporatlbn ac gwarnemnt ooapeay. 
Organiaationally, they defy a neat eatagorlaatiom they: emmld 
nSithar be claaaifiad as dspartmsnts nor corporationsi thay e^s, 
inataad,' hybrid inatitutions which at ona end tha aama tiaia displety 
ohiimsotsristlca of bipth a itepa rt emn t aa «wll as a cc^rata esge nt aa- 
tion. Mid, int the public antaryvis# ^it^rature^-tfaasa tewa hate 
idahbifiadi aa saarL-autonoaiQUa teterprimaa. Thite an jn.daperibad 
functioRii^ as minUtrles of 
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iaotoncttr the Railwiy Board) or aa liaba of. tba iiliilatriaa (B a.T 
Board)^^ tbeaa ara alao autonomua bodiaa ahich Araa thair pcwa r a aad v 
jorladlctioa froai tba calavant acta or govamMnt raaolutiona. ■ 

RaiSGN D'ETRE AND RANSB 00 APPLICATION 


Tha reaort to aaml-autonomoua anterprlse, through the 8uper.i»* 
poaition of a board within the f ramworic of a dapartmnt, la loada in 
recognition of tha fact that the departmmtal atructura, in ita 
original form, ia not aulted to CMiduct buainaaa operationa. In 
aaaance, therefore, the very factora which accounted for tha 
WMfganoe of corporate organlaatlona in govemnant, ranain re^onai- 
ble for the creation of tbaae boards as well; these factora had to do 
with the bureaucratic nature of the departments and the rigidities,, 
characteriaing these structures. "j 

That notwithstanding, the fact remains that tAiereas t)^ entry into 
the government of the corporate bodies signified an unqua.lified 
rejection of the department as a means of managing public enter¬ 
prises, the invocation of the board device for purposes of creating 
semi-autonomous enterprises vras instead motivated by the desire to 
modify and iiprove the departmental structure. Bere, therefore, it 
ia sought merely to modify the functioning of the department so that, 
rather than the departmental form having to be discarded, it, in a 
modified and posdibly an inproved way, continues to be made use of 
foe running oommercial and industrial undertakings of the govemBmnt. 

In invoking the use of the 'aead-autononous board'^ device, there jhi 
thus a tacit acknowledgement of the salient fact that the 
mental management is not without its overwhelming advantagee and that 
its abandonment will, therefore, masn sacrificing those advantages. 
These advantagee clearly relate to the foolproof system of pig^jill^ 
aooouitability whlc^ enanstea from the dapartmant s close adherence 


to detailed {erooedures of executive and parllamantvy control. 

That eq^art, the uniqueness of the ssmi-autononous boaued device 
srisaa alao from certain organlaaticnal featurae which are specific 
to it and which remain wholly alien to the boards of the state 
ooepexations.^ 

These boards are, as a rule, not statutory .bodies (the Railway 
Board is an exception); these are Instead set uB by an executive set;, 
Of the govemmant, l.e., throu^ a resolution tbs govemamnt. Tbaj 
aim in employing this method of creation le tq invest these bodiea| 
mtb geeatec flexibility. * | 

V By v^toe^ the abovo-stated feet, the delegation and autbbeit 
i^'^tbeMbowM remain depe n dent on the conc^^aijM admlaimtcatli 
pidtst^} jMee clan be ehmagad at iH.1.1 since ti|te lamo doeot hava; 



biMia ln law (an Ac± of the Legiolatore). Oils, as would bs csadlly 
noogniaad, is different from the MOdus oparandl eppinybd in ra«psct 
of the statutory oocporation, a change in their powers and jurisdic- 
tions can be aoconpllahed only throu^ anendmmts in the Act fay which 
it is established. This will necessitate'invocation of the due 
procedure of legislative am e n dront whidi, in turn, introduces con* 
eiderable rigidity in its functioning. Oie semL-autcncsnous boards, 
in a sharp contrast, remain very flexible devices which admit of 
aamndne n ts in their functions and functioning at the initiative of 
the executive government itself; parliamentary intervention does nob 
have to be Invoked for the purpose. Amendments remain a matter 
internal to the ministry concerned. For this reason, a semi-autono- 
mous board remains more easily amenable to executive ccaitrol. For 
the same reason, however, these remain pathetically dependent upon 
the goodwill of the minister for their functioning since their powers 
can be revised to their disadvantage 2 it a stroke of the ministerial 
pen. Ihe fact idilch inescapably emerges from this discussion is that 
these boards constitute entities which.are 'internal' to the adminls-' 
trative ministries, unlike this, the statutory status accorded to a 
public corporation affords it a distinct personality of its own and 
insulatee it from ministerial intervention in its statutorily defined 
uteres of delegation.^ 

Thus, in essence, the creation of a send-autononous board signi¬ 
fies desire to achieve autonany and flexibility within the depart¬ 
mental framework, as against a corporate board which would out of 
hand reject such an arramminent as being inadequate. A.H. Hanson, in 
a celebrated work of his,' pursues at some length the question oC wHy 
,it might be necessary to go beyond the department in search of 
requisite initiative and flexibility. In this regard, he qdotes 
Marshall Dimock approvingly to this effect: "If sufficient ixpeove- 
ments could be made among the departments in the direction of greeter 
mitoixxv flexibility, there would be little or no justlficetign 
for public corporations at all.*^ And, indeed, such Improveman^s 
have, in fact, bemn successfully attenpted. Establishment, in India, 
of the inter-ministerial control boar(te (for managing Multi-Purpoas 
River Valley Projects) emd of the send-autonomous boards thenSelvee, 
In fact, typically illustrate those attenpte. Mhat is involved, in 
the creation of boards such as these is the delegation of requisite 
adndnistrative and financial autborit^ so that the need for r^ieated 
ministerial references and approvals is obviated* Other .4tevioes 
through which improvements within the departmental frwmitork ere 
sought end effected include the eatatollehmant of revolving fitnde» 
seeking. axMuptlone |tom irksome procedures, lews and eeguleblooer 
preecriblng ooeamrciai-type audits; and so fewth. gpintyer, ee Ipnida 

V ■ 
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puts it, *tbe PC0C9BW of bending the dcpertMarital structure to aOcsooK 
iiodBt* activities for vhidi it was not origi^lly deigned is uSoaliy 
a difficult one, particularly in countries where an entrendied 
bureaucracy looks askance at innovations.^ Baaidae, *as long as «i 
enterprise is not clearly differentiated front other types of govern- 
Mnt activity, strong measures‘will be brought to make it oonfonn to 
standard government regulations and procedures, since enphasis 
on uniformity is a common characteristic of bureaucratic 
adninistcation. 


Itie foregoing is clearly suggestive of the reasons that account 
for the limited range of applioation which the sMd-autononous board 
device has managed to find for itself as a means of organising public 
anter^ise. The salient fact tdiich is sought to be underlined there 
is that the device seeks the-scope for an Initiative and flexibility- 
oriented functioning within the parameters of a ministry or depart¬ 
ment rather than abandon this organisational framework in search of a 
new, more radical alternative so that the sectors of econony which it 
sight be desired to manage throu^) this device shall be characteris¬ 
tically those whose sanagement the government is reluctant to place 
in charge of the statutory agencies and i^ich it is equally reluctant 
bo retain as departmental reaponsibilities. That, therefore, becomes 
the deciding parameter which dictates the choice of this specific 
organisational form for menaging public enterprise. 

The concerned undertakings are considered too inportant and . vital 
for the well-being of the country, and too sensitive politically to 
make it possible to entrust their management to autonomous corpora¬ 
tions. For, in that csae, the control shall be remoter and.could 
only ba txarcised aalectlvely, in accordance with the given sfibitory 
proviaiona. The ministerial interventions become more difficult to 
secure with respect to the statutorily delegated areas of mithority, 
whereas these might be wholly warranted in aectors like defence 
production and railways owing to the overwhelming oonslderationa of 
national maaxity, and oonvenienoa of a large mass of pidillc, and so 
<m. These aectors require a more flexible and readily responsive 
management for which the framework of a aemi-autonomous board la 
peculiarly well-auitad. 

IMbaKaridabe aslutlom ^ 

The hesitation to eaploy ^ corporate device here arises from the 
previously stated remo t enes s of oantrol which tbs rsoourss to cnf!r 
focstlon shall give rise to.. flguslly, the ministry oc-dapaxtSMi^, in 
.its oniglnBl (dsqps-and form, is cdnsidlHredhego ltteeuoratloi rlgt^ 
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and politics-rlddan to serve nudi ua^l purpose shen it is dSjMLtsd 
to run an enterprise oomnerclally. Bence, a resort is sede to the 
send-autononous toard device which, in establishing a powerful board 
within the framiwork of a ministry or department, delivers, as it 
were, the desired intermediate solution. 

Miat is being sought to create is a systnaic avenue for minis¬ 
terial intervention, should the need arise, in re^ieet of the mettets 
of so called diQ^-to-day adkninlstration. ms will be abhorred sod 
provoke fierce controversy, if attempted in relation to the corporate 
boards where the statute explicitly re^ricts ministerial int«rvmi^ 
tions to policy matters. The same will, however, not hi^pen with 
respect to the send-autononous boards for the e^>licit intention in 
creating these bodies—without conferring upon thM a statutory 
status—is to evolve a more flexible and responsive modps eperisriK 
with regard to the exercise of delegated powers. This situation 
renders delegations purely a natter of internal arrangement and rids 
them of the rigidity characterising delegation of powers under a 
statute. The search for autoncxqy and flexibility is not estanded 
b e y on d the dapertnant precisely to achieve these reaults. 

OtHER FBKCWES HBO O UHM) 

Frost a survey of the existing ssmi-autonomoua sntarpfl a em, it is 
possible to discern two types. First, there nay be an antscpcisa 
which is In effect managed, by a whole ministry of the govacnaant. 
Indian Railway provides a sulti^le illustration of this, in wbesa 
oaae tbs Bailway Board fmictions as the lUniatty of Hallways Itssif 
and not aarely a limb or part of tha Ninistty. Aa against this* 
tbare are the departantal undertakings, which, as the idesignation 
itself suggests, do not conform to the definition of a nlDlatcy of 
the govemamntf which instead oonatitute a part (a dspar tm m b ) of tho 
idnistcy and, by virtue of this fact, are directly aubordiiiatie bo it. 

The Post i Talsgcsph Board, which is but s psrt of s largsr mlaisbxy, 
offars s fsady Instance of the category of aeni-autooesNUS aotsc- 
pcisM deslgnatad as dapartaantal undertakings.^^ The iManoa tcor 
duotion Board, which has bekn sat up la tha Ministry of Oafenoa witt 
tha objectIva of coordinating the activities of the ordanoo foo-* 
tories,. offers yet anothar exMple of this oatagocy of grttisptisio. 

Xh fact, examples of departmental undertakings figure withio ^e. 
Ministry of Railwsys itself too. These v the Chittsrsnjan baonap- 
t^vo Fsetocy and tb» parmihur ntb^al OejBOb Fsotocy «hteh« 
directly sUbordlMU to the Ministiy, "oonfocM to tha a so g ottil 
df^iOitiOn Of an organisation and a managsiWDt^ fhay Sco oslt^ j 
ootatained, they hava astamal dsiJaitatihm add tilled « j 
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mnaqmexA, In each caae, in c^ge of Mod cw^aMible the unte^ 
taking". 

A distinguishing feature which these scad-autononqus boards share 
in oomnon concerns the dual cap^ty in which their n e s b e rs function. 
This happens by virtue of an extraordlndry practice which has been 
developed in reflect of them/ namely, that of conferring, iqpoh their 
meirbers an ex officio secretJirlai status so that the nenbers, apart 
from performing their duties as a board also, in their capacity as 
secretaries, tender advice to the minister concerned on Mtters of 
policy. What resultfe from this is a unique arrangement, without a 
parallel elsewhere, under which a para-statal organieation becqa m e 
Invested with the status as well as the appearenoa of govemmant ind, 
to that extent, the customary distinction between the Para-statal and 
the statal agencies becomes blurred, to say the least. The stature 
..ot the board, on being invested with a secretarial status, is en¬ 
hanced and it achieves a corresponding advantage, a peculiar 
facility, in relating itself the government. In fact, it would be 
quite accurate to say that the powers of the govermnent in the parti¬ 
cular ^here, as a result of this arrangmnent, becbne transferred to 
the board in question, so that it no longer suffers from handicaps 
vdiich, in its absence, are known to regularly arise in relations 
between public enterprises and the government. Irritants are 
removed; a relational facility is achieved. 

How let us take seme examples. The Railway Board, for instance, 
consists of five mmibers. Of titeae, four are in charge of staffing, 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, and tranq^rtation func¬ 
tions respectively. The senior most among them works as chairman and 
enjoys ex officio status of Principal Secretaryr while the raamlning 
three are ex officio secretaries to the govemMnt in the Ministry of 
Railways. The fifth member, the Financial Commissioner, who re¬ 
presents the Ministry of Finance, also enjoys the status of secretary 
to government in the Ministry of Railways. -Ttnis, the Railway Board 
and the Ministry of Railwiy^^ are very nearly synmymous terms. All 
the functions of the Railway Ministry are vested in the Railway 
Board; it, therefore, exercises all powers of the Central Govemomnt 
concerning regulation, construction, maintenatxTe and operation of the 
country's railvny system. Matters involving high policy decisions ace 
put vqp to the Minister.' 

The character and functions of the P & T Board are very similar to 
of the Railway Board, it is^ however, unlike the latter on two 
major counts previously stated, hamely, that it is a non-statutpty 
«bo4: Md that it does not constitute a whole ministry of govsi’nmmU 
Tbs Board, having a strength of seven, has a edhaieman, threw senior 
msmbsrs three meters. The oiisotot'^’OspiiHn^ ^ P 8 tlNr 
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ehttiEiipi;,Of ttM Boud.. Ttim tfatM "maiox Mbtrt' are in dMUpgt of : 
<1) flnanai/ (ii) i^patal oarvlooc, and (iii) (^ration and aalntan- 
aaca raapaotlvaly. The three 'nenflsers' also have speolflc duties 
assigned to tb«m they are respectively in charge of : (i) adninls- 
trationr (11) postal life insurance, savings-bank, and other agsncy 
functions, and (111) planning and execution of teleconniunlcatlons 
projec t s. Since 1963, the duties of the Director General (who is the 
Board's chairman) have rested with the Secretary, Department of 
Cosaunlcations. The three senior mmbers enjoy ex officio eidditlonal 
secretary status while the three meitoers are ex officio joint 
se c r et aries to the government in the Department of Oornmnications. 

Finally, it may be noted that these eure 'functional boards'. This 
is in shaurp ccntremt to the practice in respect of the boards of the 
state corporations : these, some occaisional exceptions apart, are 
'policy boards'. It is, however, significant to note that in recent 
years there has been a discernible change in the attitude of govern¬ 
ment on the issue, l.e. a growing trend in favour of fvmctionalissL 
Seasons of space do not permit us to dwell on this theme and on the 
relative merits of policy and functional boards here;^^ however, it 
is necessary to dilate on the far-reaching implications that the 
functional character of these (semi-autonomous) boards have. That 
these are functional boards means to say as follows: (i) Their 
mesbers are whole-time members each sharing specific respcmsibilit^ 
in a given functional area of operations of the enterprise. One may 
here recall, for Illustrating the point at l8sue,the situation which 
obtains in this respect in the Railway Board, (i) All the five 
msmbers of this Board stoe specific functional responsibilities: 
staffing, civil engineering, mschanical engineering, transportation, 
and finance respectively. (11) These are executive boards, whose 
mnbsrs remain individually responsible for ^lecific aspects of the 
business. Soto a board does not simply involve itself in the task of 
formulating, policy (or in the sub-policy-making exercise, as, in 
fact, it should more appropriately be described) for the enterprise, 
but equally shares responsibility for its proper execution, (ill) 
Bach member of a functional board is an expert, a subject-matter 
^eolalist, who has the technical equipment to afford necessary 
attention to the details of execution apart, of courae, from the task 
of policy formulation, (iv) The members of a functional board auce 
drawn from within the concerned industry or organisation ao that 
persons with rich experience of the very enterpciae are entrusted 
wlto toe leadership role. Th^ have,. over the years, developed am 
intisabe knowledge of the technical as well as stodnistrative pco- 
oaasas of tbs orgmisation.' They have riasn to the top in a qpan of 
tmuty years dr so trtiito thsy had had oocastoms to ma 
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posttions at dlffarent levels where. It should be reasonable to 
assone, they acquitted themselves creditably. All in all, these are 
men who have behind them a history of creditable performance and 
loyalty to the organisation and tdto are well acquainted ulth its 
problems, and dynamics. 

Reverting to the Railway Board, to illustrate the preceding point, 
with the exception of the Financial Coonissioner (who is, of course, 
drawn from Ministry of Finance), rest of its members (staffing, civil 
engineering, nied>anioal engineering, tran^ortation) have been drawn 
frost the respective functional areas within the Ministry of Railways. 
Likewise, six of the seven monbers (with the exception of senior 
nanber, finance) of the P & T Board are officers of P & T Department. 
Ihese are, apart front the Dlrector-Gmeral (P & T), who is its Chair’- 
nmn, the Senior Deputy Director-KSeneral of Posts} the Chief Engineer 
of. Development, Planning and Wnrkshops} the Chief Engineer (Qperar- 
tions), including Telecommunications Operations, Maintenance and 
Traffic; the Deputy DQ incharge of Staff; aixl the Deputy DG Indiarge 
of Savings Bank. 

TOHhRDB A TBBGRy OP AinXEnNy 

Autcmony for an entsrprise can thus bs aehievsd under widely 
varying organisational and legal frameworks. 

TWO broad approaches can be discerned in the matter: the first and 
the more popular of these has been the replacement of the department 
tay an extra-departmental organisation, while, under the second 
proa^, an effort is made to seek scope for autonomy within the 
structure of the d^)artmBnt itself. 

9m Mrat A p pc cMCh 

MbH) the search is mtendad to extra-departmental organisational 
. p a tts m s, ths corporate device constit^es the most favoured means of 
organising ths public sntsn^iss the world over. Two major variants 
of the cocpocats organisatl<»n in public sector axe the public (or 
stidutocy) OKporAticn end the gowamment company. 

. Thscs are a large number of libels through which s public ooi^ora- 
tion may ba daaignatad; these include the board (the state-level 
tlaetrloity Boards, for ampls); tbs ooamiasico (for instance, the 
Oil and Matoral Qaa Oosadealon); the council (the oea Council of iMh 
tiM .anttortty (tbs Tenaamasa ^^Ilay Authority og tWA); the undartats- 
tag (ttit OslM TEatiaport Ibidai^iag)# dod ao on. Xnfaadii ttagro are 
.gHarfrak<nga,%oaatittttad da publie oqrpocatioha, wliioh do oariQr. thla 
■ neamiiiolatura (ooqporatioh) .as a part ^: t]|aijc;oMMr Oig«^ the l4fer 
jnaumoa Cbrpqraitiicn. 9 m libalB «rg of h^ijjaarjca; jtll oC t^i 
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ar* cr««tad through apoclfic logislativu otatufo. 

As for tbs govsnaunt oospaniss, it Is resawn knowlsdgs tfai^ tfaoss 
coostitutsd under Section 25 of the Indian Ooapanies 1956, are a 
qpeclfic oategoiy* (these are nornpeofit asking enterprises) and enjoy 
certain privilegea not shared by others constituted under this 
general enactnent. Needless to add that govemnait ocnianies, unlike 
the public corporations, are created under a general parlisamtary 
legislatiMu Indeed, when an extra-dspartnental fora is onnlsaplaieil 
for an enterprise, the resort is also node to the Societies Rsgistra* 
tion Act, 1660. Trade Develccaant Authority has, for instance, been 
created under this Act; this is again a pronotlonal and developsantal 
organisation. 

Besides, there is the example of the cossnodity boards, e.g.« 
Coffee Board, Tea Board, Rubber Board; this organisational foca has, 
once again, been evolved specifically for ^xactional p utp oee s . Hm 
comaodlty boards are oreabed under specific enactmanta. 

In more recent years, pif>llc enterprises have also been lloafesd ss 
cooperative societiee. This marks a new trend in the orginlaatian of 
public undertakings in an extra-departmental mould, saim exaiplss of 
this are Krlshak Bharti Cooperative Ltd. (KRIBB Co) and Indiin 
Farmers Fertiliser Cooperative Ltd. (IFFOO). 

The Bsoond Appcoacb 

As against the above, under the second approach, the search for 
autonosy is restricted to the department. The seni-autoncBous onMr- 
prise, subject-matter of this article, is an example of this. And 
the control board device, extensively used in India for mnniijiBwsil! of 
Multi-Purpose River Valley Projects, constitutes the s e o o n d example 
of this method. It is an organisational variant of the eea d . eu towo - 
mous enterprise, and involves creation of an inter-goverraaental 
control board for managenmnt of project. 

tio b oc s Affecting Choioe of Helhnds 

nte foregoing underlines the salient fact that the matharis of 
conferring autonomy on enterprises ere many-fold: therm are smmy 
routes available to reach the sams goal. As to the pertioular method 
ehich niy be employed in a given situation, it shell dmp<>^ princi¬ 
pally on these factors: the nature of activity being: mdortnken by 
the interpclse in gueetion; the degree of deosnttaliantlon deaitoiSi , 
ahd, mpet inportantly, the detailed maebanies mbjLOh it mlffit 
desired to Inetituto in respect of the oxoroiM df tho 
porniwie. 
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MidbiBloi of Oonfitrriiiv JinboBOHif 

Dm aodua operandi «tp.loyed for oonfarring mst^atast ixcwpaotliM 
of Htilcti particular inathod nay be eeleeted/ is to oonstitote a board 
of directors whicb enjoys large discretionary pomes, within a policy- 
frame designed at the governnmital level. Dm dlseretlonar which 
this board enjoys, enanate chiefly from aukdnistrative and financial 
delegations which are conferred upon it. Delegations are effected 
either through a statute or by a government resolution. This, in 
turn, obviates the need for repeated ndnisterial refermces, with the 
board making its own decisions within the policy parzmeters designed 
by the government. The aim is to depoliticise emd debureaucratise 
,the detailed administration of the enterprise and to expedite its 
decision-making process. 

Oialitatlve Difference 

However, a qualitative difference emerges when autonomy is confer¬ 
red throu^ an extra-departmental mode and whoi it is achieved Intra- 
departmental ly. in the former case, there is a corresponding ex¬ 
pansion in the size of the para-statal sector while, in the latter, 
it is sought to improve the functioning of the department. And In 
this, it (i.e., the latter) has a singular contribution to make in 
generating a new climate for a performance-oriented functioning of 
the governmental machine; this by demonstrating that there might 
after all be definite methods available to cut red-tape and delay and 
to quicken the decision-making process. That the procedures of a 
d^iartment can be suitably modified to secure a progranmatic bias in 
its functi(»)ing. 
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Developing Training Programme for 
Resettlement Functionaries of River Valley 
Project: A Study of Lower Narmada Basin 


R.K. TIWARI 

GP LATE, there has been a growing realisaticm to rehabilitate and 
resettle persons affected by construction of river valley projects, 
which presupposes existence of required expertise among the 
funtionuies charged with such basks. Proper training is the most 
dependable means of acquiring knowledge, skills and attitudes, which 
are so very essential in such operations. 

nils article focu^ on development of training programie both for 
the field functionaries and ncm-officials engaged in the rdiabilita- 
tion and resettlement work, as per the rehabilitation policy of 
Government of Madhya Pradesh, in respect of the families affected by 
submergence of areeis Inhabited 1^ them. Two main aspects kept in 
view in developing training progranne were curricula and duraticm. 
Itie suggested training programne was also to be seen in the light of 
the f 2 K:t that, for the first time in the history of development of- 
river valley projects, a conscious policy has been adopted to reha¬ 
bilitate and resettle displaced persons in a pleutned manner. 

Mngnitudp of the Problem 

Ihe CoverriHier.t of Kadhya Pradesh has drawn up a Master Plan for 
deveiop!ieijL ui water sources of tuc tJarjuada, which envisages cons¬ 
truction of 2y major projects (19 irrigation, 7 hydro-power emd 3 
multipurpose), some 450 medium irrigation schemes and several 
thousand minor Irrigation schemes within the state itself. 'Sne 
Master Plan contemplates oonstrtKrtion of four major dans at Sardtu: 
Sarovar, Maheshwar, Onkareshwar and Narmada Sagar. 

Construction of conplex projects in the state raises some problems 
relating to submergence as shown in Table 1. 

As shown in 'Table 1, constAruction of these projects would submerge 
an area of 1,26,419 hectares and affect a population of 1,47,21$. 
The districts affected by the four projects are: Khandwa, lOmrgone, 
Jhabua, Dhar, Oeuas and Botiaangabad of Nadbqpa prade^. It Is 
estimated that a population of 80^500 '\rlll be affactad by 
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Mbi* 1 MMatrroDE op problems ckusbd sgr submersencb sue %) 

OOKSHEJCnCN OP PROJBCIS 


project 

Villages 

u'fected 

Villeiges 

totally 

suouierged 

Villages where 
Che entire resi¬ 
dential area gets 
subuic-rged (in 
addition to vill¬ 
ages in Ool. 3) 

Pc^lacion 

affected 

Totax 

^u:ea 

gett- , 

ii.y 

sub¬ 

merged 

(hecb^ 

ares) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Narmada 

Sagar 

254 

72 

76 

{ST 

80,500 

17,653} 

91,348 





{SC 

11,432} 


Sardar 

Sarovar 

182 

nil 

34 

{ST 

45,000 

23,240} 

20,822 





{SC 

3,650} 


Cmkareshwar 

27 

nil 

* 


12,295 

9,393 

Mahertiwar 

58 

nil 

* 


9,420 

4,856 


* To be surveyed. 


SOURCE S.C. Vacma, Ibe Huaan Resettlcecfit in the Lower Mamda 
Basin, Narmada c’lanrii.ioj Avjeiiw'v, Cuivei:i:;ief.t or 

Madhya Praoesh, I!ni4, p. 25. 

submergence. Out of this 68,787, i.e., 85 per cent, would be from 
rural areas as detailed in Table 2. 

Among- the affected persons were 11,432 belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and 17,653 to Scheduled Tribes. Occupationwise grouping 
showed that among the affected persc»s, 74 per cent were agricul¬ 
turists, 9.5 forest labourers, 3.7 artisans, a^ 0.3 other labeurers* 
Hie agriculturists were divided almost equally betv^n cuitivatofs 
and agricultucad labourers. The statistical profile indicates that 
approximately 55 per cent of ^he workers were male and 25 female, 
indbstbial labour is negligible. 
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M»l« 2 TEBSIUflSe DISBOSmON or lOFC^ AF f BC TBD BY IBB 

g HO J BCrS 


District 

Mmil 

Population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Khemdwa 

Khandwa (rural) 

5,400 

• 

Barsud {rural} 

59,487 


{urban} 

11,713 

Deeas 

Kannod (rural) 

1,400 

Moshangabad 

Harda (rural) 

2,500 

Total: 


80,500 


SOtJRCB : S.C. Veunna# op.dt.f p. 30. 


itohabUitatlon BoUcy 

Otie Government of Madhya Prad^ has adopted a rdiabilitation and 
resettlement policy reguding the affected families. Its main thrust 
is on self-help resettlement. Construction phase of dl the projects 
has to be taken up more or less in one Q>an of time. Inportant 
aspects of the policy having beauring on the-rMiabllitation and re¬ 
settlement are enumerated below: 

Mhile preparing schemes of resettlement and rehabilitation for 
the families affected by the projectf the facilities given to 
the oustee families of sardar Sarovar are to be kept in view. 

1Che families affected by sutnecgmoe in Sardar Sarovar are to be 
rtfiabilitated and resettled as per terms of Narmada water 
Di^iute Tribunals Imard. 

TO allot the affected famHies small bits of gorvemment land 
available in the nearby districts of the submergence.area, m 
the ooaamnd'area, a part of the holding of person Mho own land 
beycxid a particular limit could be acquired and made available 
to the oustee famillee/ 

OoBiiansatian shall be given to the ou s t a e e three yevs before 
aubmergenoe. The land aoquisitlon p r ooaa d i ngs will be aooocdh 
Ing to the Land Aoquieiticn Act. > The opwre of tbe houeee 
will be permitted to dismantle tbaif^ h|)uee and tajte ^ 









MMKiai Iter* vvcr lilw» nm imjaot lit* tiM teipite&» 
billty to'transport ttio porsonal offocts of tbit «ff4etod 
fmilioo. tho projact hiw to arrmgo for- tbolr i£w>i|>ert anfl 
ths frp wM shall ba borne by the project. 

IS gratia payment will be given to the families ubo have’no 
assets and sho work as labourers. Every such faadly will ba 
granted an amount equal to Rs. 3,600 on the basis of 1979 

- price structure to keep the family above the proverty line so 
that thay can be rehabilitated at some other place. 

The ouatee agriculturist families will be allotted 150 sq. 
netree realdential plots and the abadl ouatee families get 100 
aq. metres plots. Relocation site will be provided with 
civic ananities, such as sdwol, panehayat ghar, dispensary, 
well, road, etc. Rehabilitation grant of Rs. 750 shall be 
granted to every agriculturist oustee family for aettlament st 
the new relocation site that will be in addition to the gosh 
pensation. 

The oustee families will carry with them their livestocks to the 
new relocation site. The site may be selected in such a way 
as to have sufficient grating land nd water supply. 

The affected families of the submerged area will be given 
priority in mployment in the projects snd in the fisheries 
development pcogrmsna. Special efforts will be made to give 
employment to educated youths and if necessary they will be 
iapsrted training also. The affected fasdliee will be e n gaged 
in new trades/business. The affected families will be given 
preference in allotment of tejps mi land in order to pr c sp te 
spirit of self-employment. The Effected families will be 
assisted in getting loans from the commercial banka to 
purchase trucks, tractors, trollies, etc., and the project 
will help them in all respects and as far as possible these 
machines will te utilised in tbs projects. 

Oustee families of the attesrgenoe area will be employed in now 
factories which have to be established to utilise forest 
leoduoa, as a result of submsrgsnoe of the forest. 

Tbs affected fandlisa will get timber for house building purpoos 
at their new relocation places at o e nce a si o na l rates. 

To ensure consistent involvmwint of o ust ees in the rehabilita¬ 
tion and resattlament prograssm, an Advisny Ooemittee shall 
be constituted at the village, t^il end district- levels. 


Mmjtrtslrratlvs Amngmaints 

Before develx^ing training programma for the Barwisda Plaanlng 
Agency's OfflO reosttleamnt ind rehabilitation funetlonatias, it is 
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iFfiortant to describe briefly the existing edtodnistretlvs set-up in 
the MPA, having a bearing on the resettlenent aspect. As already 
mentioned earlier, the basic policy regarding rehabilitation and 
resettlement is governed by the official pronounemnent on the 
subject. The policy issues are directly looked into by the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman of the NPA. In this agency, there is a Re¬ 
settlement Wing, which is headed by the Director, Resettlement. 
There are four divisions in the Wing—land acquisition, resettlement, 
rehabilitation and training. These wings are headed by respective 
Deputy Directors. At the district level, it is proposed to appoint 
District Conpensation Officers, District Resettlament-cum-Rehabilita- 
tion Officers and Training Officers. It is also envisaged to appoint 
at the sub-divisional level, Resettlement-cum-Rehabilitation Officers 
and Rehabilitation Oonpanions on honorary beisis to work at the grass- 
root level. It is also contenplated to constitute Rehabilitation 
Conmittees at the district and the aub-divisional levels, as well cts 
in every village affected by submergence. The basic purpose in 
constituting these committees is to take the affected populaticxi into 
confidence, both regarding the quantum of conpensation to be paid to 
them and in the planning and implementation of the resettlement 
operation. These conmittees will consist of both official and non- 
official members. At the district level, the non-official members of 
the committee will conprise Member of Parliament (MP), Member of 
Legislative Assembly (MIA), one representative of the oustees from 
every group of 20 villages. Chairman of Block Development Comnittee, 
tvK> representatives of the voluntary organisations working in the 
district. At the district level, to be presided over by the District 
Collector, this comnittee will consist of almost all the officials 
drawn from the devel^xnent departments. This committee will also 
conprise officials of NPA, like the Director/Deputy Director of Re¬ 
habilitation and Resettlement Wing, and all Resettlement and 
Rehabilitation Officers and Conpensation Officers working in the 
district. The Comnittee will advice on following matters: 

Operation of the provisions of Land Acquisition Act, 

Method of determination suid payment of money conpensation. 
Listing of properties affected by the maximum water level. 
Identification of land and employment opp^tunltles foe the 
oustee families. 

Special probleam of ttoee who are not eligible to get conpen¬ 
sation under the Land Acquisition Act, 

Movement of oustees to new areas, 

Tina-tabla for oustee-evaeuation, 
provision of tramqport fa^llties, ^ 
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Bnploymnt and food assistance during transition period 
betwaen evacuation and rehabilitation^ 
problsms of affected and fall-out villagesr 
Checking inflow of unwanted inmigrants. 

Wage and self-enploymnt policies providing for preference to 
the oustees, 

Bedressal of grievances of oustees and affected population. 
Organising sale of private lands in favour of oustees. 
Draw-down cultivation, afforestation, fisheries, etc., and 
Other related matters. 

It is also proposed to constitute such a committee at the sub- 
divisional level. The composition is not very different from the 
District Level Committee, except it consists of MLAs of the sub¬ 
division, sub-divisional officers of the various development depart¬ 
ments, etc. It will be presided over by the Sub-Divisional Officer. 
This committee is to advise in matters listed in respect, of District 
Level Cor.initteo with the sub-division as its territorial 
jurisdiction. 


DETE3WINING TRAINIIC NEEDS 

Before t tainirv; needs are enumerated, both for officials and 
non-officials concerned with rehabilitation and resettlement, it 
may help to look into the processes of determining training needs in 
a scientific inanner and also delineate functions of these person¬ 
nel. Training is the process by which employees can gain greater 
effectiveness in the performance of their inmediate tasks md 
develop potential for discharge of responsibilities by acquisition 
of necessary knowledge, skills euid inculcation of proper atti¬ 
tudes. Training involves learning of various kinds and in 
various situations. The essential components of training are: 

1. Identificati<»i and analysis of training needs, and 

2. Determination of training cAjjectives. 

Broadly, fol lowing are the methods of analysing training needs: 


S urv e ys : 

These can be conducted by questionnaire/interview or by both these 
inethods. These nay also include job analysis so as to reveal ^oblan 
areas. 
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Sob 

It is the most incxnrunt method in the determination of systematic 
:raining programne. It is the process of examining a job in ofder. to 
identify its components and the circumstances in vhlch it is per- 
lormed. Stages required in this method are: 

1. A broad analysis of the requirements of the job and any 
special problem surrounding It; 

2. A detailed study of the responsibilitlesf duties and 
tasks caurried out which forms the basis for a job description; 
and 

3. An analysis of the knowledge and skills required in the 
job whic^ forms the basis fOr a job specification. 

fob Specifioatlon 

• It is a product of job analysis. It breaks down the broad duties 
into detailed tasks. It theh sets out the characteristics that the 
nployee should have in order to perform their tasks successfully. 
?hese characteristics are in terms of knowledge, skills and 
ittitudes. 

In the analysis of training needs for the rehabilitation per- 
amel, the method of job analysis has been used. Ihis is primarily 
lue to the fact that it is a new type of job for the employees who 
111 man these positions. The District and Sub-Divisional Rehabili- 
atlon and Resettlement personnel would be mainly on deputation from 
he Revenue Department. On the basis of the theoretical frame given 
n the preceding pages, it is now pressed to identify the training 
eeds of bc^h the officials and the non-officials. 

Broadly, three categories of personnel need to be trained in the 
phere of resettlement and rehabilitation : (1) District and 6ub- 
ivisional Besettlement-curo-Rehabilitation Officers; (2) Rdiabilita- 
ion Companions; and (3) Non-Official Members of District and Sub- 
ivisional R^iabilltation Committees. 

overall job content of the Resettlement-cusHtshabllitation 
ffleers will be: (1) TO identify places where the oustee will be 
ettlcd; (2) TO Identify land for purposes of house construction; 
j) To ascertain preferences ^f the families for their resettlenmit} 
J TO allot plots and suitable assets to them for house construe- 
ion; <5) TO aoquire land, carve-out plots and allot them in those 
ases where land for house construction is not available <in a 
illage or area preferred by an oustee or e^jrolp of oustaes); (6) 


-ffartb iCTTT 
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To fix tb« size of the plot in a nannec as indicated - for tbia 
purpose In the official policy of the.Goveriuasnt of Madhya 
PtadeA, regarding rehabilitation of the families affected by sijb~ 
nargenos} (7) TO relocate sites and develop civic arnsnitiesr such as 
schools, panchayat ghar, dispensary building, water supply, roads, 
etc.; (8) Disbursement of rehabilitation grant to every oustee 
family for settlement at the new relocation site; (9) To provide 
land for construction as per thie prevailing pattern laid down by 
the State Government. The relocation site should be selected in 
such a way as to have sufficient grazing land and water supply 
as it is anticipated that oustee fend lies will ceurry with them 
their livestocks; (10) To oversee that affected families will get 
tinber for house building purposes at their new relocation places 
at ocmcessional rates; (11) To construct few model houses with a 
view to enthuse oustees to aidopt the pattern of the model houses; 
(12) To supply building material to the oustees particularly wood and 
timber; (13) To arrange transport for the personal effects of the 
oustees; (14) Dispensation of ez gratia payment to the affected 
families who have no assets. It has bem provided in the policy of 
the State Goveriment that eadt\ family will be granted an amouit egual 
to Rs. 3,600 calculated on the basis of 1976 price structure to keep 
the family above the poverty line so that it can be rehabilitated at 
some other place; (15) To oversee that affected families will bm 
given priorities in the employment in the projects; (16) To make 
qmcial efforts to give enployroent to the educated youth and also if 
necessary to provide for training to such youth. (17) To provide 
training for unskilled workers in gainful self-ooployment on the 
basis of proper identification of their aptitude and the type of 
training to be given after assessment of the need of the area of 
relocation; (18) To oversee that affected families are given pre¬ 
ference in allotment of shops and land; (19) To assist the o ust ee s 
in getting loans from the coenerdal banks to purchase trucks, trac¬ 
tors auid trollies, and other items so as to promote the spirit of 
self-emplc^moit among them; (20) To oversee that in the oonstnactiqn 
works, preference is given to affected persons and the machines 
provided to affected persons are utilised in the projects. (21) 10 
oversee that oustees families will be enployed in factories irtiich 
dll be established to utilise forest produce. 

It is proposed to analyse and identify reguireantts of training at 
each level mentioned above on the basis of the core dtan^sbertatios 
of different tasks. This will help us in designing the pcoposbd 
curriculum. The requirements of training are atlesplud on tbs basis 
of knowledge^ skills and attitudes. 
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-s 


SI. 

Core Characteristics of Tasks 

Training Objectives 

No. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


1. Engaged in rehad>ilitation Overall knowledge of the 

resettlenent work. The job Agency's objectives and 

requires knowledge of the activities. 

Agency's work in general and 
rehabilitation policy in particular. 

A detailed knowledge of the 
rehabilitation and re¬ 
settlement policy. 


?..(a) Inform the oustees about Designing and inplementing 

resettlement and rehabilitation mass media canpaign through 


aspects and instil confidence 
them. 


(b)Identi£ication of areas to 
settle the oustees and alsc^ 
ascertain their preferences 
for resettlement. 


in awareness canps and making 
use of voluntary agencies 
emd local leaders. This 
also requires knowledge in 
terms of choosing type of 
media and content of 
message. There is a need 
to develop in the trainees 
sympathetic attitude to¬ 
wards the affected popula¬ 
tion. To develop this com¬ 
ponent, it is necessary to 
give to the trainees a 
field e:q>osure to make them 
understand socio-economic 
and cultural characteris¬ 
tics of the affected 
population. 

Acquire information about 
possible areas in neigh¬ 
bouring districtsandwith¬ 
in thedistricts for their 
resettlem^t. To approach 
the. affected population 



:i) 
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(2) ' (3) 

. II 1 -—^- --- ■ --— 

with du« consideration and 
synpathy for knowing thair 
preferences. To develop 
social skills to convince 
the affected population and 
also give attention while 
selecting the relocation 
sites about sufficient 
availability of grazing 
land and water supply and 
also knowledge of the 
social groups in relocation 
of sites. 


(c) Aoguire land and ceurve out 
plots for house construction. 


Knowledge of construction, 
pleuining and maneigenient. 


(d) Provide, at the expense of 

the government, civic amenities— 
such as school, panduiyat ghar, 
dispensary, road and water 
Supply-at relocation sites. 


Plan delivery of relevant 
services in the right sequ¬ 
ence and to coordinate with 
other agencies. 


(e) To oversee prevalence of 
good relations between 
the oustees and old Inhabitants 
in the relocatioi areas. 


Zntiimte knowledge of relo¬ 
cation sites and develop- 
mmt social skills to 
assuage feeling of ill 
will of old resldmts 
towardsthe oustees. 
Information to the ousteas 
about the date of movement 
and of new relocation 
sites. 


Advancing the phasing and 
scheduling of transporta¬ 
tion movement in terms of 
area and nvnrt>er of guateea 
to be covered, dep|o)nm^ 
of mode of transport At 
convenient points, etc^ 
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< 1 ) ( 2 ) 


(3) 


K thorough undtrstanding 
Progrune Evaluation ai 
Ravlow Xachniqua (P8tT) m 
its ^)plicati«) in tram 
portatlon. To dovalop o 
ordination with tranapoi 
authoritlM and Dapartmai 
of Civil Suppliaa. 
understanding of the cor 
capt of project/ projec 
foraulation and projei 
lapleaNntation. 

3. Identify land fron govemnant . Developing linkages wit' 
and private sources. field functtmariesofthi 

Raveme Departasnt as wel 
as with the land-bolderi 
regarding availability 
land. 


4.(a) Provide eapleymant in the 

project sites to the affected 
families. 


niorougb understanding c 
methodology for eaploynsr 
planning at micro-lev' 
according to labour fore 
characteristics. 


(b) Make special efforts to give 
enploymant to educated youth. 


Developing ooordlnatlo 
with project authorltia 
and Forest Department fo 
giving preference i 
enploymant to the ou a tee e , 


(c) Provide training to unskilled 
workers in sslf-aaployment on 
the basis of proper identif Ica- 
ticn of their aptitude. 


Developing linkages wi‘ 
development functionaria 
of the dapenuaants daalii: 
with Tribal and Bursi 
Development to provi: 
benefits of thaprogramma 
to tiae oostees. 
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(1) (2) (3) 


(d) Give preference to the affected Saving overallfaaiiliarity 

families in allotment of with the programmes of In- 

shops and land. tegrated Tribal Development 

Progranne (ITOT), Integ¬ 
rated Rural Develo p m en t 
Progranine (IRDP)^ National 
Rural Biplo y me n t Progreame 
(NRBP>» Development of 
Nomen and Children in Rural 
Areas (DMCRA)# Training of 
Rural Youth for Self- 
Enploymmt (TRYSEM), Mini^ 
mum Needs Prograsne (MNP), 
to provide various job 
opportunities and benefits 
to the affected families in 
the relocated area. 

(e) Assist oustee's in getting loans Developing linkages with 

from casmercial banks to purchase the banks and development 
truck, tractor, etc., and to departments, especially 
ensure their subsequent use in with the Department of 
the project sites. Rural and Tribal Develop¬ 

ment to provide benefits of 
the above mentioned pco- 
grasnes to the oustees. 

Developing in the affected 
population a qplrit of 
self-help and generating 
conf idwice in them so that 
they do not develop deps n - 
dency syndrome. Mhilo 
imparting skills, it is 
necessary to keep in mind 
market and other iQfr 4 iH> 
structure facHitlos avail¬ 
able in the area. 
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BrtMbilitatiOO 

In the rehabilitation and teaettlement of the aiffected population, 
it is also proposed to appoint RtiMbilitation Conpaniona for a group 
of 50 families with the main responsibility in helping the rehabili- 
tation and resettlement work. In this connection, it is im¬ 
portant to keep in mind chat the Agency, proposes to appoint the 
Hesectlemenc COHpanlons aiuotiq cfie uuscer c'anaiies so that there 
is identification of etCios between Kenabilitation Companions and 
the affected families. On the basis of this, it can be dec&iced 
that the task of such conpamions would be mainly to promote under¬ 
standing, knowledge and confidence among the oustee families both 
about the rehabilitation and resettlement aspects. It has also been 
proposed to s^jpoint non-officials at the district, sub-divisional aind 
village level conmittees to help in the conpensation resettlement 
and rehabilitation work. These non-official members are drawn from 
Parliam^t/Assembly and from oustee families, including r^resanta- 
tives of voluntary organisations. These non-official members can 
serve very useful work not only in informing the aiffected populet- 
tion about various aspects of the scheme but also generating 
ccmfidence among them and assist them in the orderly performance 
of the activities. The following training input is necessary : 


SI. 

Core Characteristics of Tasks 

Training Objectives 

No. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


1. Getting engaged in rehabilitation-cum- 
resectlenent work. Knowledge about the 
project activities, rehabilitation and 
resettlement work. 


a 


Knowledge of Agency's 
Objectives,activities in 
general and resettlement 
£ind rehabilitation policy 
ill particular. 

Knowledge of Land Acqui- 
siticsi Act. 

Techniques to motivate 
and instil confid«x:e in 
the affected population 
and developing social 
skills Familiarity with 
working of the NPA in 
general and resettlement 
and rehabilitation policy 
in p||rtlcular. Develop 
E^koper methodology for 
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(1) (2) 

(3) 


dissemination of infonoa- 
tion to the affected 
population. 

2. Furnish reports to the district 
rehabilitation and resettlement 
officers about implementation 
of various aspects of the re¬ 
settlement and rehabilitation. 

Some familiarity with the pro¬ 
cedure and survey techniques, 
collection of data, etc. (only 
for Rehabilitation Companions). 

Knowledgeofdata collec- 
tionan<lprocessing (only 
for Rehabilitation Com¬ 
panions). 


DEVELOPING TRAINING CURRICOLOH 

The purpose of this section is to suggest training cur-ciculun tx>th 
for the officials as well as the non-officials. Hie suggested train¬ 
ing curriculum is based on analysis of requirements of the tasks of 
these functicMiaries. On the basis of this analysis, there is a need 
to orient the functionaries covering the component of knowledge, 
skills and attitudes. Mhlle suggesting the training curriculum, the 
fact that the District and Sub-Divisional Rehabilitation and Re* 
settlement Officers would be drawn from the State Rev^ue Cadre has 
also been kept in mind. As such, there is all the more need for 
orientation and reinforcement in terms of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes. The work of resettl«rent and fenaoiiication is totally 
different from the work which they are usually engaged in. 

Content of curriculum has been developed for the District and Svdo- 
divisional Rehabilitation Offloers,Rehabllitation Companions and 
Non-Official members of the Advisory Comiittees. The proposed curri¬ 
cula are based on understanding not only of the nature and conplSxity 
of nPA's objectives 2 U)d functions but also of the roles to 
these personnel. 

Four modules devised on the basis of training objectives are: 
foundations, policy and planning, administrative and managamaot 
tectmiques, and financial management. The are not clear 
cut, and overlapping does exist. These categories provide iissfel 
pitspeetive on the topics to be covered* • . r. 
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RondationB 

niere Is a need to have a thorough understanding of NPA^s objec¬ 
tives and activities, soclo-eocaniBic and culturax characteristics of 
the affected pc^latlon, more specifically with regard to the 
tribals, their social system, values and beliefs. 

Boliqr and Flaming 

An important component of this module is understanding of Re¬ 
settlement and Rebabilitaticm Policy. Another eepect of this module 
is to develop skills in terms of designing employment planning 
according to labour force characteristics. As such, there is need 
for total conpr^iension of the methodology for enployment planning at 
micro-level. Including knowledge about various anti-poverty pro¬ 
grammes. Diere is also a need to develop in the training curriculum, 
design and inplementation of mass media campaign, so as to Inform the 
oustees about the rehabilitation and resettlement ei^pects. 

Jtdsinistrative Manageaent and Trrtmiqiim 

A large pact of the job of District and Sid}-divlsional Rehabilita¬ 
tion and Resettlement Officers consists of develqping linkages within 
NPA emd also with the revenue and development departments at the 
district level. This requires an iiput in terms of personnel skills 
and attitudes in the area of administrative behaviour. Another 
isportant aspect relates to administrative planning, including ad¬ 
ministrative feeeibility of development projects. There is also a 
need to develop skills, both in decision-making and inplementation 
through management techniques, like Project Management, Project For¬ 
mulation, Programme Evaluation and Review Techniques, ^c. 

Financial Nanagemsnt 

There is a need to develop some skills in financial management, 
like understanding of the government accounting system, performance 
budgeting, etc. 


S U G GE ST ED CORRICULOM 

For Odabrict and sui>^vlaicn nwettlififr and . 

BBhFbilitilhlan Officers 

The proposed curricula is supposed to have the follotflng 
objectives: <1) To develqp understanding of NPA's policies, 
approaches and objectives: (2) To create awareness about the 
envirommsRtal factors: ■ (3) Bvson aspects of wmk broadly covering: 
<a) Socio-psycbologioal base for undecstmtMi^g b^viour of the 
pecq^le: and (b) Strengthening motivation'bf>the participants fpr 




:lti«vlR 9 l»«tt«jr CMults) (4) BsMdnatlon of various a^pocts of 
.anning# projact managasMit aiid inpleMntation; (5]l ftiabling tho 
iraonnal to aoquira akills and knowladga about aodarn aan a gfan t 
Ola and taohniquas. 


Module 


Ibpics 


FOONDKTIQNS Hamoda Platming Agency : Objectives and 

policies. 

Agency's organisation and its functions, 

^ Socio-econoedc and cultural characteri¬ 
stics of the affected population. 

Social system, values and beliefs. 

Rural poverty, nature, causes and the 
concept of poverty liM, and 
Teclviigues of data collection and pro¬ 
cessing. 

. POLICY AtO) Concept and application of policy 

RaNOaNG analysis in specific areas. 

Rehabilitation and Resettlsnent Policy,. 
Adninistratlve aspect of rehabilitation 
and resettlement work at the field level. 
Credit support for anti-poverty pro- 
gramnes. 

Methodology for eiq>loyi»ent planning at 
micro-level. 

Anti-poverty policy and prograssss: 

Integrated Rural Oevelqpment Pro- 
grasne. 

Training of Rural Youth for Salf- 
BDployiaant, 

National Rural BaployoMnt Prograsam 
and Rural Landless Quarantae Rohani, 

DsvelapRNRt of Moamn and Children in 
Rural Areas, 

HiniauR Needs StovrsM, and Inb^ 
Tribal Develqpant ProgresRR, 





1MC* mioti 


Modul* vopio* 


III. JffiMZlIlSEBAXtVE (a) Mniniatratlva Bshaviour: 

MMOGEMENTMID Adnlnlstrativa goals and effective- 

TBCBNIQDBS ness, 

Busan factors in aAninistratlon, 
Capacity to deal with piblic with 
rasponsiveness. 

Leadership concept, 

Attitudinal change. 

Motivation for developnant. 
Management of conflict, and 
Inter-personal relationship. 

(b) Administrative plamning,including 
administrative feasibility analysis 
of developnental projects: 

Problem of linkages, control and 
coordination. 


(c) Nanagesant techniques: 

Need for scientific management 
tediniques in rehabilitation and 
resettlement, 

Concept of project and project 
management, 

Project iqipraisal, 

project ispledantation analysis and 
control. 

Programme evaluation Review 
Technique and its application in 
resettlement and rehabilitation, 
and 

Nonitocing. 

S ' 

IV^ nniMClAL OdMKnBHnt aocountlng system, 

XRWHvwDHMs GMdiSlCnS# AmQ 

skfoaMnee Budqetimg* '' 

— 1 - - 
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FOOHDKnONS NUBada Planning Agancy: Objactivaa md 

policies# 

Agency orgmisaticn and its functions# 
■Soclo-econasU.c. and cultotal charac> 
teristics of the affacted population# 
Rural poverty: Nature and causes# and 
the concept of poverty line# 

Social and cultural characteristics of 
scheduled tribes# 

Techniques of data collection and pro- 
ceasing# 

Tadmical knowleidge of the job and rules 
governing the situation# and 
Social ^llls for handling people. 

PCCACy Rdiabilitation and Resettlanent Policy# 

and 

Administrative a 4 >ect 8 of rehadsilitation 
and resettlanent work at the field level. 


Ihe above mentioned training curriculum consists of inter-relatad 
ules. The duration of the training is coinputed on the basis of 
'ground and job content of the trainees# content of the prcpoead 
inlng curriculum and the need for field exposure. Each aodule in 
curriculum suggested above consists of several topics which 
Oise both conceptual and skill-based learning. As such# training 
this -. Rahabilitation-oa n M a e ttleaent Officers may be'ocganiaed 
a pesfipd of eight weeks. X conam prograane is designed for 
abilitatlon Conpanions and Non'Officiala. The duration of the 
Lning ahould be of four weeka. it is also necasaary to give field 
oeure for a short duration to Rehabilitation-cum-Resettlaswit 
Loers# Rshabilltaticin OGapanions and NOn-Officiala. 


SONNZMSOP 


Me actifiU davelcpa tralnlhg eurricttlnii bokh tor toe oCftoials# 
^ Oiebftto tod ftabH>ivleionhl laeahtltotot and tojMtoilUtotod 
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«t«d from bh« national aachaqaar. If» on the othar band, it iii a 
linaas, it auat aam raaaonabla profits «)d halp tba aoonoaf fay 
dtal ganaration. In India, tha postal sarvioa is budga t^ tram 
anmnt rasouross. lha revanue aarnad is Incidantal. Iba post 
loe does not have tha raaponsibllity to nanags within tha r ay anp a 
nad. Tha budgatary naada are saan on narlt and not in ralation to 
anue. The post office does not invest in order to earn, it only 
nds and receives (sea Table 2). Expenditure minus revenue is, 
ever, termed as * deficit* or ‘'loss'* because the iii|su:Uiihl is 
x>sed to keep its accounts in a comnerclal fashion. ..J|x.ds li^ 
Mme* and 'business'’ are frequently used. SLnoe the 
ays lags behind the expenditure (except in a solitary yaaif^p 
>79 tfhen it was more than ciqiendltute), the department techniw- 
runs in 'loss'. But such losses or profits have no relatiotmliip'^ 
h the financial health, efficloicy or productivity of the depart** 
t. Use of such terms in absence of business context is unfor** 
ate, for they are wrongly associated with the financial health, 
',clency or productivity. 

ks on March 31, 1985, Indian Postal Department had 1,44,875 post 
ioea on ground, 1,29,589 of them in rural areas. In 1984, it 
iverad 1198 crore pieces of mail ^Ttt»le 1). To maintain these 
. offices «td to deliver these pieces of mail, the department had 
spend Ra. 580.50 crora rupees. The department earned Rs. 441.41 
;a as revenue (Table 2). Out of the total revenue, 75 per cant 
earned by way of sale of postal stasps. As tot eiqpendituro, 70 
cent ofltwBsbywayofpaiyend aHowances. 

Trt>l«4 POSTAL TRAFFIC: PIBCSS OF NAIL 1983**84 


Sl.NO. 

Item 

Noatoer in 

value 




crore 

in crore 

in orors 

1. 

Unregistered 

pieces 

1152 



2. 

Registered 

pieces 

30 




Honey Or^s 

13 

800 

€0 

4. 

Postal Orders 

2 

18 

0.8 

5. 

VPP 

i 

^ ‘ 



Total 

1196 

816 

10.8 ^ 





nbto 2 asms HMD anonnw i m cm) 


year 

Mvenus 

Bxpmdlturs 

surplus/ 

Deficit 

1975-76 

167.85 

215.59 

- 47.74 

1976-77 

206.90 

208,88 

- 1.98 

1979-80 

239.17 

236.90 

+ 2.27 

1980-81 

276.11 

350.26 

- 72.15 

1982-63 

376.01 

468.94 

- 90.93 

1984-65 

444.41 

580.50 

-136.09 


It may, thus, be seen that the department runs like a service 
department, lbs budget is decided on merits without any reference to 
the revenue earned. By contrast, spending of a oomnarcial organisa¬ 
tion ought to be linked to its earning capacity. Despite this, the 
performance of the department is evaluated as if it were a commarcial 
department. This anomaly should be set right. To do that, it is 
necessary to first decide whether the department should or rtxMld pot 
run like a oonaeccial dapartamtt. 

I suggest that the tepartmmt should run like a business but it 
should be given a subsidy to cover its social coofKXiant. Basldas 
this subsidy, the department ebould get no budgatsry support. Tbs 
expenditure riioold be limited to revenue and ths dsp s r tx mnt hbould 
strive to earn profits. Normally, Stats doss not indulgs in profit 
making. But whan Stats has taken on Itsalf work which involves 
msrkatabls goods or servioss, ths cost of providing such sarvioas sod 
goods should be limited to what people are willing to buy. This 
burden should not fall on tbs tax-payar sscspt to ths axtsnt ^ 
wsll-estlaated subsidy on social considsrations. Ths postal dvart- 
mint is antitlsd to only such growth and such almps, as is mstobsd fa_ 
ths wlllinghass of paople to psy. oniika sectors, such as hsalth or 
educatioi^ where making profit is counter to their goals, the postal 
aervics to a considerable extent, aim at making profit without 
detriment to its other goal of giving services at a raasonsbla prioik 
L i mi ti n g tiw expenditure to revmwte (after making allowanoa for Um 
• ocial alensnt mantloaiad above) will automtioally mke the dspart- 
mint struggle hard not only to reduce costa but alao in marketing new 
profitable services. It can then grow qptiaaliy, without bsoominB : 
bocdan on taxipsyer and provide gaH^l a^ploynsotk Ote ot tte 
oost of the osparbMht, 70 par omit is met ky aaies and only jo 
per cent W the tex-peyer. It la obvious, thacefora, that saZee 
•homld iae given prominMca. m ^11 see. It is not oorteet ^ 



Poatal D^artMnt ia a govamnant aepaitaiant. Public undartaklngs 
ara usually oonpaniM with full or major abara of capital from tha 
govamnmnt. i!hay could also ba statutory corporations. Ibay do not 
got budgatary support from tha govarmant. Tbay ara not only aipact- 
ad to liva within thair incoma but also gonarato surpluaas for tha 
govemnent. Thay ara indUpandsnt legal entities separate from tha 
govarmant. ntey anjay, to a certain extantr soma kind cS managerial 
autonoay. Postal Department need not be granted such an autonosy for 
tha following reasons:' 

(a) Ihe Postal Department does not have to take typical coraner- 
clal decisions, such as inventory control, fluctuations in 
the cost of raw materials, fluctuations in the business 
opportunity, replacement of machinery, tricky investment 
decisions, etc. 

(b) It is not the legal structure but the managerial assertive¬ 
ness which really matters.. There are organisations which 
have autonosy on paper but in reality t|w are under control 
of the bureaucrats. On the other hand, we do have regular 
govermsnt departments in ^idi managers manage effectively 
within the governmental fr am ework. 

(c) The depertmsnt at the mosw nt runs on an undisturbed budgstsry 
support. This facility will be totally and abruptly lost If 
the dspertmsnt becomes autonomous. 

margin oC profit (or loss) 

Most postal services have no margin of profit (Table 3). The 
average coat of poet card is 65.17 paisa whereas the average revenue 
ssrnad per post card is 16.10 paisa. The average cost of the money 
order is Rs. 5.23 timeas the avsri^ revenue earned on a money order 
ie Rs. 3.73. Thus, most of the postal services are losing proposi¬ 
tions St the going levels of traffic and tariff. The remedy is, 
bomever, not just to raise the tariff. It is difficult to visualise 
how the higher tariff will affect csvsnue and expendiburs. Tha rmle- 
tlonahip between tariff, ti;effic uid the costing is required to be 
understood in the amnm tha buslneesmen do. The Postal department 
tas to strengthen its costing and ststlsticml wings. Stetiatlos; mid 
coating experts anist be iavolvid la a big way in tha department to 
glee sound buelneee advice for policy teclslons on tariff, lha 
xmttad of oollacting atatiatjcal dbtm haa to ba aodecniae^ mo that 
tbs data is xsoelvsd qulcfcly sad is Tellable 
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SI. 

Item 

Cost per 

Average 

No. 


Piece (in* 

Nevenie 



Paiae) 

Bamad 




per Piece 




(In Paise) 

1. 

Post Card 

65.17 

18.10 

2. 

Letter Card 

70.63 . 

35.00 

3. 

'Letters 

71.04 

71.91 

4. 

Honey Orders 

523.00 

373.00 

5. 

Periodicals 

108.00 

50.00 


Obat of Optfations 

Mhsnevec a monopoliatlc governmett department raises the tariff# 
pdDllc gets outraged and wants to know what steps are being taken to 
reduce inefficiency and voste of money. As we have seen# the Postal 
Department had' spent Rs. 580.50 crore in 1984-'85. Out of this 
asDunt# 70 per cmt was for salaries and allowances. Ihe department 
has no control on the rates of pay and allowances. These must be 
paid at the rates the Central Oovemramt decides. Hence# the crucial 
factor affecting the cost is the nusber of ea^loyee a . 

nroduetivitY 

Since the number of employees is a crucial factor in the postal 
cost, the Indian Department of Posts has rightly been a pioneer in 
work studly methods and has evolved a ^006 systmn of norms for staf¬ 
fing. If, however# the traffic figures are hot reliable# it will 
lead to Incorrect estimate of staff, niere is also a problem of 
uneven flow of work. Hie manpower remains idle for soma time md has 
to cope \jp with sudden spurt of work during hours of pressure. This 
is uneconomic but cannot be altogether eliminated. In rural areas# 
the business is very low but some minimum manpower has to be kept 
tdtich remains under-utilised. The department calculates its ipcoduoti-r 
vity by dividing, ths total work hours by the number of employees. 
Taking tha 1S75-78 aa base year# tba productivity now ia 97 per canfc. 
This doea not mean that we can say to oarsslves 'bravo'. This only 
*Mns that if ths staff is ssnctlonsd as par ths norms# ths h riitoct l- 
vlty will ba 100 par cent. The product!vi^ cnly reflects s^plpii 
of staff secordiag to ths norms. Sut ths fwcms see not ssrrnsiihiili^ 
zt hss.1^ be realised that ths woch could be .r;itttmliatio#.wssbmC«i^' 
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and iMnoi uncicoductiva. StBplifioft^lon od prootducw# «uttia0 dOMii 
unwantal work and autonation vill naka tha nocM nora affioiaBt «id 
iAcraaaa tha output par mployaa. Tbia aill ba a vary product Iva 
atap but will laava tha productivity ratio (aa calculatad by tha 
d^partBlBnt) unchanged. Aaaaawwnt of productivity ahouldf tharafOra, 
ba aada more rigorous. 

Qnali^ of Mbrtc 

Bow mahy lattara sorters sort is Inportant; but how wall tha 
letters aia sorted out and how fast th^y finally reach dsatlnaticn is 
really the crux. The goal of tha postal dapartnant ia to give a 
"first rata* postal service. Now, What is "first rata service"? 
Hhat quality of service is "first rate* is a very difficult question. 
Generally, one can say that quick service at the counters, pleasant 
Mid efficient postal clerks, sufficient facilities and cleanliness in 
the premises, quick delivery of mail, less luniier of traffic faults, 
less frauds, efficient and pleasant postmen, new facilities auid new 
services to the public, etc., are what make the quality of postal 
services. It is difficult to lay down yardsticks <x targets for the 
quality. a?ie public opinion is formed urtien there is a sudden 
deterioraticm or a suddm inprovesient. The action should, therefore, 
be to look for suddmly felt deteriorations and t^a quick naasuraa 
and also launch from tim to tins new distinct IsENrovaaiants. Feeling 
of public pulse and affaetive building of isaige are vary iapor t ant. 
This also boosts morale of tha department^ tha affect of which is 
further l^provanmt. 

Quality of aervloa can ba slaved by training, batter discipline, 
ate. Since tha postal department ia a monopoly, oosparativa as se s s 
msnt is iapoasibla. It is, tharafOra, the subjective public opinion 
of tha people which matters. Mtan people do not gat tha 'feel' of 
quality, tha anployaas also do not have a pride in their organisa¬ 
tion.) Banco, skilful, distinct isprovwants aocoepanlad by publicity 
scan necessary to give a favourable ixprassion (deliberately craatod 
but not false) to public as well as to the esployaas. 

Bigh quality can be achieved by spending more. For example, the 
department can use its oim aircrafts, post offices could ba air 
conditioned, cushioned seats can be provided for clients, ate. Fdr 
sudh improvement of quality, users must ba willing to pay the high 
cost. To burden tha tax-payer in order to laprova the quality in 
this manner tmsf not always bs ri^ policy. 

is^eMafclllty 

If the ssrvioas sold do net oovar the oost, tba business bieesiWi s 
■loMwing one. The postal service aa a busineas ia a singuitof ljr 
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bttSiMNMr pMtloularly iibaalt ba« to bold its flag 
klyingrit •vmty noofk «nd oocnac of tha country. Lov tariff ia ona 
rutm But it naad not ba aaauwad that tariff will yiald won 
ravanua. Aa wa bava saan, high tariff may ba coiintar productiva. 
lodam mathoda of oollacting rallabla atatiatica quidcly and asplyiag 
clgorouB statiatical mathoda axa naadad for proper tariff policy. 

Opening new poat offIcaa affects revenue and expenditure. The 
Eormula which gives eooncmic viability to a post office needs trsnm- 
9ous sophiaticaticn. Such aq^stication ia difficult bac au aa poat 
3 fflees are interwoven units. The business of ona new post office 
If facts the business of all other poat offioss. Cities and tofif are 
nqpandlng. Like other facilities* the facility of ,a post offioa ia 
Iso demanded by the public. Should such a post office be opened? 
Should tax'payer bear its cost? No doubt the postal service has both 
ausiness element and the service element. But since the entire 
oudgetary si^iport is given without relating it to the revenue* ,the 
philoscc^y of expenditure is typically that of a service department. 

more positive and confident approach would be to make assesssMnt of 
the social cost* have this cost subsidised and then require the 
department to live within this budget plus revenue. The department 
should think of investing, as against spending. When resources with 
the govemmant are so liidtad* the business elasmot the dapertmmt 
Msda to be givmn a boost. Evan now* 70 per cant of tha axpandltuxm 
aC the d^rtnwit la met from ravenus s^nad. 

Brlmatismtlon 

Certain functiems can wall be privatiaed. An example is the 
raoently introduced lioanaed postal cemmiseion agents, such steps 
say help reducing the ooet of eperation. 


Tha fact that ths crucial cost factor is maiqpower* gives « 
. loosy picture to the employees. With this fsar in mlndr it is 
rspattsdly stress^ that tbs postal dspartsmnt is a utility dapart- 
lent, an infras^ijctura and an harbingar of developnant In tha rural 
iraas. This philosophy cannot ba followed llmitlessly. To moms 
ixtent this is sq. But beyond it, the post office must work Itka a 
misinaas organisation and nay expand only when there, is eeonoadc 
Saamnd. in this respect, post office ia not exactly like schoble md 
M^itele. Bhan subei^y le Intendad* It should be well undmeabeed» 
Mil ee t ima ted end given approved bud^pftary iwppokt. i ' 


WimniBg 

Ak .iMBimaiBl. 


^y five par cent cC.tha total 




MTViCM COM froM tb« 'plan'’ iranourcaa. th* root la 'ncM plan'. 
nm, than la no algnlfleant poatal o a nM iw it in national pianninlip. 
foe aeoa cusloiia raaeona, 'non plan' axpandituta in tht govatnaaut la 
ragardad aa evil, aharaaa 'plan' allooatlona ara quotad with pcida. 
Sinea poatal bndgatary oupport is tadnically a 'daflclt' or 'loaa', 
it coawa undar 'non^plan' category and mat by Pinanca Ministry 
raluctantly and with a lot of fuoa. In taality» thie aivpoct la tex 
aoclo aconcaiic davelopment and a good part of it should com froa tha 
'plan' resouroas. 


aartteting 

Productivity neana more work by less people. Qoweverf consistent 
with tte enployment problem, it also has to be an aim of the d^art- 
nant not to shrink and be in a position to offer productive and 
gainful employment. One way to ^event the postal department from 
shrinking is a vigorous marketing policy consistent with its role as 
business, ttie services where the margin of profit is better, should 
be made popular.' New services offering good margin of profit Aiould 
be Invented and vigorously sold. More use must be made of good 
advertising tedhnigues. A money order is a loosing proposition for 
small value because the coomlssion earned ip meagre and does not 
cover the cost. The picture becomes rosy when the amout of remit- 
tanos rises. High value money order, therefore, makes a good 
business. Similarly, light weight first class mail is a loosing 
proposition but heavier first class mail is a gainful transaction. 

A good face-lift tothe post office, comfortable places for the 
clients, modernised methods at the counters, etc., are expenditures 
(ec are they investments?) whldi might fetch more business. Nodemi- 
Wticn, Mitomtion, etc., are justified when they )telp reduce cost ec 
do more profitable business. Expenditure decisimis should not be 
viewed only from the accountant's angle. They should bo viewed from 
the broader Investment angle. Expenditure to Ixprove the quality of 
poatal oervioe may ba justified, but such ”hi^ ooet, high qulaity* 
service must sel 1 and oniat ba sold. Demand should ba craatad by 
^eper marketing strategy. The departmant has to fbcM its attention 
mmee on ”how to sell more* and leas on "how to spend less”. In oUm 
woeds, losses could be reduced not only by reducing cost but also by 
increasing sales. 

Avenqf Mock 

Poit^ office runs banking ond^insuranca on btftalf of tha fllntak^ 
of Finance, nia post offiea has no authority to do buainasa out ^ 
tbasa funds which belong to the government for it» Mola|riv#'Me. 
Dot tills doss not mean that tha remunwcatlqm effstad by ths rijMnes 
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NlniAry ihould b« unbupina— Ilka. Foe auapla^ In tha Boat OCfioa 
Savlnga Bank# bha aoant can ba givan a parcantaga of tha dapoaits 
■oppad up ratbar than juat paying hin axpansaa. Ihla will glva an 
inoantlva to tha agant to aam noca depoalta rathac than aiaply to 
proAica a hlghar axpanaa bill. Proper' bualnaaa taraa auat ba 
frop the Mlnlatry of Finance. Bven though It la an intar- 
dapartnental tranafer# tha vlaibillty of tha postal balanca-ahaat 
mat be maintained. 

lha axiatence of a nationwide network le an asset. This should be 
used in a businesslike manner to attract profitable agency work. If 
the idle hours are used for some work aftd if that work can be sold# 
both profitability and productivity will inprove. 

OONCUISICMS 

Following conclusions energy from discussion in the preceding paras: 

1. Poetal service has a socio-economic oonponent. This oo s twnent 
is to be borne by the tax-payer. A good part of it must coam 
from plan resources. 

2. Save this component# the rest of postal expenditure musfbe 
met froa the revenue earned. The aim should not be only to 
reduce expenditure but also to make investment plans coupled 
with a good marketing strategy to earn mOre. This part must 
work like a business. It should be an <^jective of the de¬ 
partment to create productive and gainful employment oppor¬ 
tunities by creating useful services to be sold on profit. 
Profit will than become a good indicator of efficient. 

3. Poet office need not dwnge its formal status as a govenmmnt 
d^artment. It should be possible within the government 
framework to achieve the objectives. 

4. More efficient and modernised statistics gathering process 
(automtad, if possible) and more rigorous statistical and 
costing analysis are neoeaaary to understand the relationship 
of tariff# traffic, cost and revenue. The Statistical and 
coating wings of tha depa rtsmnt need strengthening. 

5. Tha poet office should taka agency functions on behalf of 
gther miniatrias of tha Cimtral Oovammant and on behalf of 
State Oovarnmant or other authorities. teoM for such 
arr an g w m nt should ba bu s i n as s lifcs. 

6. Distinct Inproveaant in the guallty of service should he 
IwnM and sopportsd fay skilful public* rslsticns snd sdvsr- 
tisdsnt to boost extsmsl imsgs of tbm dtp srta m ni snd intev-. 

Ml mCNCSlS. ' 

"f* I sssiM Mt of productivity should be mpco^figcfcoiis. . ; 




Natural Justice 


S.S. SINGH 


THE ' OGNCEPT of natural justice has acquired universal raeogniticm. 
By virtue of this universality, it has becaie a part of the acbninM~ 
tratlve laiw.^ It is a moral safeguard to the orderly procedure of 
law because "procedural safeguards are the indispensable pssence of 
liberty."^ Its aim is to enforce throughout the adminiatrativc 
^stam those elements of fair procedure tihidi are so fuf^^fmientel in 
their character that they tqpply not only to courts of law jout alsp to 
tribunals, enquiries and to all sorts of administrative adjudica¬ 
tions. Its object is to render justice and faim^. ^phus, i|^ is 
itself a justice. It is that kind of justice which is sinple end 
elementary.^ Its siirplicity and elementariness make a great 
humanising principle.^ 

Recently, the term has been defined as "fair play in action*^ or 
fairness. The term 'fairness' possesses an elephantine quality of 
being easy to recognise in practice but difficult in deflniiig,^ 
"Fairplay in action", it may be pointed out, seems to manifest an 
intention to spell out the {srooess of natural justice in action. 

The meaning and scope of the term "natural justice” is not fiamd 
but is variable. The notions held by different writers in 
systems of law have not always been identical. There have bean 
variations in meaning attached to the term, including an approximatf 
synonym ioc divine law and also a form of the jus gitium or common 
law of natims. The rules of natural justice are not embodied rules. 
Ittst particular rule of natural justice should apply to a giy^ case 
msit depend, to a great extent, on the facts and- clrcumstsinbas of 
that case, the framework of the low under which the enquiry is held 
and the constitution of tribu^ or boSy of persons appointed for 
that purpose. Whenever a complaint is made before a court that some 
principle of natural justice had been contravened, the court hm to 
' decide whether the obaervance of that rule was nec e ssa r y. for just 
dadision cn facw of tbit «aaa«^' flqws vsr > it has many oqipurs and 
ahadM, mMy fob* and 
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Ofitil natmtlf, rute* of iMttuc«l juttioo aviplUd only in atmm of 
aeto roowdod m :)iidicUl or qoMl-judicial. A distinction km sods 

wDarsby the rules did not ^pply uhere executive or adadnlsttatios 
function KM involved. In other wxcdt, a decision Khather natural 
justice applied in any particular case or not, depended upon Khetber 
the act in question uaa in its nature judicial or quasi-judicial as 
against adninistrative. nte recent trend of judicial thinking, nay 
be observed in the celMrated dedsicn of the Bouse of Lords in Sidgs 
Vb. BaldMin,^ wherein a distinction be t w e en the judicial* and quasi- 
judicial, on the one hand, and adninlstr^lve or executive, on tiie 
other, was held to be a view tainted with fallacy. It nay be pointed 
out that though Ridge VS Baldwin deserves appreciation as an epoeh- 
naking decision, yet it is so only in the sense that it reinforces 
the trend which remained dormant since the decision in Arlldge's 
CMe^^ In 1915. Thus, it may be said that the present approach of 
^ the courts an the question of <qplicabillty of the rules of natural 
justice is not mtlrelv new, but a revival of tbe old trend which wM 
< aet in 0oapec''8 Oese.^^ 

Now for applioetion of rules of natural justice, the cbaracterisi^ 
tion of the nature of the action as judicial, quasi-judicial or adhd- 
, nistrative has no role to play, it is the consequenora of the action 
which natter.Thus, it Is now well settled that rules of natural 
justice will always apply whatever ai^ action prejudicially affects 
. the *clvll rights* of the individual. This change in judicial ap> 
pcoach nay be described as a change from conceptualiem to functiona- 
' lien. Thus, the prevailing trend for tbe application of tbe rules of 
'' natural justice, generally speaking, is that whenever aitalnistrative 
; action is likely to result in adverse civil eonSmpience to the party, 

' the rules of natural' justice most be observed. The cases decidsd by 
the Suprene Court, such as : Waneka Gandhi^^, Hnhlmliir Sin^dll^, 
S.L. KapoOT^^, SsadaMi Cotton and national nattdle noc fc i ecn 

VaiaP, etc., are instances in support of this trend. 

The new ocnoapt of *falr plsy* has played a significant role in 
•standing the anbit of natural justice to cover various functions Of 
sAainistcation idiich ware traditionally beyond the reach of tha rulso 
of natural juttioe. The constantly expending horison of natwcal 
juatloe will, it is hoped, expand with its raeNdioal significance to 
cover sen those aapeets of aAninistrative function which are still 
oonsidarOd 'purely' aAainlstratlve and are understood to be iasane 
froB the requireiaMt of natural justice in ths interest of . jostiioa 
. «)d faitjplsv* Xt ^ be: suggastM ^tMt of xu^m of 

r natural. jMttoe Mbuid be extended to all thoM sitoattdq((6^jn 
i ttdcb- s'noMpii is i^Etlianed .adVerii]^-Iv M eat'lah"Qf 
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pnntlari»l* or dMlrabl# in tbt larger Intereet oC the aoeiety* 

Xraditionally# natural juatioe coaprlaaa tuo i^lea. First# awp 
jjnAaoi in re atia« %rhich means no man s|m 11 be a judge in bis «im 
cauae. 8e«>nd» amdi alteram partem* which means no man i^all be 
oondewnsa unheard. But the oonoept of natural juatioe has mdergone 
a great deal of chan 9 e in recent years. Xn JUU Kraipak Vs. (hiion of 
India^^r it %Mi8 observed by the Supreme Court that a third rule was 
also in sight. Xbe rule envisaged that quasi-judicial enquiries must 
not be arbitrary or unreasonable. Ihe third rule envisaged was that 
reasons should be given for quasi-judicial decisions. 

The nemo jades rule is one of the major limbs of natural justice. 
In essence* it implies impartiality of the decision-maker. Such 
impartiality must manifest itself in the conduct of the decision¬ 
maker during the proceedings before him. Ibis is essential because 
justice must not only' be doie but must also be seen to be done, 
ttiua* it is of fundamental importance that the decisionrmaker should 
not participate in the proceedings where his interest is Involved in 
any way in the outcome of the case. 

The decision-maker will be supposed to be interested in the out¬ 
come of the cose when his pecuniary interest is involved. Similarly* 
the existance of a direct nexus between the de^ision-enaker and one of 
the parties or its counsel which may be presumed due to family* 
professional or vocational and friendly relations will also render 
the decision as partial. Negatively* when there are adverse rela¬ 
tions between the decision-maker and one of the parties or its 
counsel* for instance* political rivalry or hostility* the nemo judex 
rule is most likely to be hurt resulting in the violation of the 
principles of natural justice. 

Disqualification of the decision-nnaker on the ground of his offi¬ 
cial association with the subject matter* Le.* department or policy 
or scheme* seems to be liberally viewed by the courts. In this 
field* the judicial approach is that application of the ne m o jades 
rule is not warranted unless there exists a *real likelihood" of 
bias. A siBpie nadunioal application of the nemo jades rule will 
make the adninistrative expertise futile and defeat the very object 
of conferring of the powere to the adninistratiGn. 

The test for nemo jades rule is either "real likelihood" or "rea- 
eonkble likelihood" of bios. Bowever* the reasdnable likelihood test 
is broader in its eoope os oonpered to the other teat. Both the 
tests «ce in use in judicial i^Baadunoanaote. Bowever* the reoegnable 
IJ^lihood test is disoemib.le in eojocity of the cases. The amU- 
oefcion of both tests is the need of the dw. Tbrtr icpliaatlon. wil.1 
dkPend vpon circumstances of tbs ease in question.. 

The sMo jodes rule is not en abeolitte principle. Lipitetian «o 
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•Jm nil* «M bi oono«iv«a,on auch groands am mivncg statutocy Autho¬ 
rity and oaoAAAi^. Dmm IhidtAtlonA ara raoogniaad In tha Intaraat 
oC jttAtioa Itaalf. 

And! alteacas partM la anothar rula of natural juatxca. It 
jAPoaaa an obligation on tha dadaion-nadcar that the paraon likely to 
be affaotad advaraaly by the daelaion auat be given an opportunity 
before naking a final deciaion» The roota of this principle ara 
noinnt. It goaa back to the very origin of the Anglo-Anerican Lav. 

Ibe i^otection guaranteed by the principle of audi altaraai partaa is 
daaisnad to afford to an Individual a ri^ to a fair bearing. 

The oontanta and aoope of aiidl altwraai'partaa rule vary aooevding 
to the conatitutira of adjudidatory bodieaf the nature of statute 
jron which they derive powerr nature of po%fer they exerciser the 
nature and character of the parties and'the iqpact of the oonaequene- 
aa that would flow fron the action, etc. ^ 

The nature, of the issues Involved is the deteminant of the extant 
and aocqpe of the opportunity to be given to the party likely to be 
affected. Wiile this aiaple issue will require written subadaslon, 
dM ocxqblex ones any be reeolved through oral autniaslons but in all 
oaaat, action auat follow notice. During the dourae of bearing, a3Cl 
vidantial auiterial aaiet be discldeed to party until judicial or 
official notiot can be taken thereof. All evidence against tha party 
auat ba gathared in tbe praaanoe of the party and there should not be 
any evidanoe at hie back. 

lha croas- e xaaination of paraon adducing evidrace ia asaantlal for 
full and true diaclosute of facts and for preventing adacarrlage of 
juatloe. The croaa-exanination cannot be claiaed as ,a natter of 
right, it depei^ on the nature and circunstancea of the case and 
Gharactar of tha party clainlng right of croea-exanination. Tha 
oonsaquenoaa of tha dadsion do not saan to govwm tha principle as 

wbatber tha right of crosa-exMdnation be afforded or not. It aay 
be suggested In tbls connection that the gravity and iopact of the 
oansaquancaa of adalniatrative decisions should be taken into 
aaoaunt* 

Siailarly, gravity of conaaquancaa of a daelaion has not baan 
'■akan ^iato oonaidaratlon for bolding whether a parson has right to be 
cepraaantad through bia oounsel bsfWa adjudicatory bodlaa. No doubt 
infocaality ahould ba the hallanrk of the entire adalnlatratlva pro^ 
oaadlnga bdbM euoh bodlea, but it should not result In u nfaim aea. 

As oonoap t of pbat-dacisional hearing as satiafying tha raquita- 
y* ^ Mdt altera* partaa rule is gradually getting raoognltion. 
*>owever. It auat not ba taken aa a ganaral xdla. Naaort to post 
^laloRfal hearing oan Only ba jaa^if iad Nbara a htt e w ada n t haarii^^ 
** 0 Nld fnatcate tha vary cbjaot of the a»inia»rafti»a action, fha . 
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posb-dscialonal tiding must b« r«BBdlal in natur* with fiall and fair 
baaring and must b« conductad by the same authority ahlqh aarllar 
took aiitadnstrative e»tlan or considered the matter. 

n>e duty to give reasons in administrative adjudication has not 
yet been universally recognised as a general rule. Bowever, giving 
of reasons has eusgulred great inportanoe. The reguirmwit of reasons 
is an effective check on the arbitr 2 u:y exercise of power. Besides, 
it is essential to inspire confidence among the parties and those 
concerned with the adofcLnlstratlve process. 

It is high time vihoi natural justice must essentially include the 
requirement of giving reasons for decisions. The desirability of 
such a requirement becomes more pertinent in our country because the 
legislature here seldom Incorporeites in the appreciate law a pro¬ 
vision requiring giving of reasons. Neither has our legislatures 
eneKJted a general law requiring giving of reasons in euhiinistrative 
adjudications. It is, therefore, suggested that a general legisla¬ 
tion should be enacted on the pattern of the Australian legisla¬ 
tion.^^ Judicial dictas emphasising the requirement of reMoned 
decision or speaking order as a requirement of natural justice 
deserves sc’i^^iation. 

According to some decisions, the effect of ^ilure to observe rule 
of natural justice is that the decision concerned will be 'void'. 
But according to seme other judicial authorities, the effect of such 
failure would result only in making the order 'voidable', not 'void'. 
In case of a void decision as soon as the court declares it to be 
void, it loses all its validity and legal effect from the date of its 
birth. On the other hand, in case of a voidable decision, it retains 
its legality till set aside by the court. And in respect of the 
things done between its pronouncement l:y the aAninistrative authority 
and its quashing by the court, it remains valid. 

The Indian courts, by and Icirge, have not entered into the void/ 
voidable controversy. In Suresh Vs. State of MaAyB Pradesh^^ the 
High court refused to follow the theory of voidable orders in case of 
the acts of public authorities and the authority of Privy council was 
held not applicable in India. The failure to observe rules of 
natural justice should always be taken as 'void'. 

It may finally be said that the requirement of rules of natural 
justice is not a fair-weather assurance. It must be res]^cted in 
periods of calm as well as in times of trouble. However, natural 
justice, unlike certain rigidjMTUles, is not a technical concept with 
a fixed content unrelated to time, place and circustotances. It 
ensures fedmess betwaoi man and nun, and more particularly bettMen 
the individual and the officials of the govemsioit.^^ 
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Gmtkuiing Education for Health 
Administrators 


R.D. SHARMA 


MENEKL ILUiESS, a social problcB# has rooalved little attention in 
India frcin relevant quarters. Onfortunately, mental health issues 
seen to be stqp-children of this country's planners, legislators, 
adhdnistrators and even the scientists. It is disheartening to note 
that the definition of 'health', accepted by the authors of the five 
year plans, focuses only on its physical aspect. Perhaps this Sub- 
osnsdous neglect of the nentally sick by the so-called normals is 
evident from the assunption that physical health nec sarily takes 
cate of nental health as well.^ ''' 

It is a recent phenonenon that planners have realised the issues 
of nntal health and mental retardation/developmental disabilities 
The Issues of mental health is also viewed in all thera¬ 
peutic, pereventive and promotive aspects. Early detecticsn of mental 
illness and mental retardation/developmental disabilities is a long- 
felt need. Ibere are only few psychiatrists and they too are trained 
sufficiently only in physical modes of treatment. Ibey are, in fact, 
not psychiatrists but 'sub-psychiatrists'. Ihe reasons for such a 
situation are, perheps, lack of good teachers of psychotherapy, and 
the large nudwr of patients vhlch they have to cope t;qp with. Ihe 
only possible solution of this difficult problem seams to be to train 
gansral physicians in physical (dnigs and blactro-oonvulsive) methods 
of trestamnt of mental disorders so that payobiatrists can ocnoan- 
trabe on the more apecialised problems of mental health and mmttal 
retardatlCn/developmantal disabilities. Ihelr training would also 
have to be suitably modified aooordlng to the neede of thf| people. 
And, of course, management of mentally sick should be taken tqp only 
tay the pcofbssionally trained specialists. 

a 

Oslivsry of health ssrvioas has bseoms- increasingly complex. 
C h a n ge s in imdioal technology, social norms, and legal dsf^tions of 
'iUnsss', expanding role of central and state g ove rnmen t s in 
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iit 9 4|U«wy McvloMf wd rUing «>pMtafclenr «d dvaidt for 
‘uMlitar to «bo ptMLlo him omitod invraoodMitod u noort o Intt — 
>lth oof pr o f —■ ion o l o. 

0 vorioby of roMono* dolivory of Mbtal hoiltk ond Mntai^ . 
■tiow/dtwlci—nt ■! dioalsUltlM (Mt* IOi/t)D> — rv ie— hw bum 
olacly ofCoetod by moii ch t n g — » whidi h»vo ro m lod • colativo 
; traintd* ooftolotioatod maBiHint to oopo with ayriad fOcoM. 
poor ■mog—nt Mg rM>tn inooMplottOM in a aiai^ anviroa- 
tho atraaoM and atralna of dtmiim randar it attecaa^AViy 
t. . - 

wovaaHnt toward da-lnetitut tonal laat ion of Mntal haaltb 
IB furthar blghlUdita tha naad tot battar adbdnlat r atiOD. Xt 
graatar dw an d a upon adadniatratian to aaaaaa aupply of .oom- 
-baaad Mntal baalth aarvloMf to aduoata tba local eoaannltyi 
aatabllah naoaaaacy ooMdinatlon and oanaunioation anong a g M 
Thaaa actiyltiao raqulra tha akllla and undaratandlng of 
ng aathodologlM^ ocaaunity polities, atrata^ao for c ha nga and 
rganiaational ralationahipa. AdhiAiatratocs pooaaaaing aaob 
and undaratandlng ara likely to ba battar abla to oopa with^ 
loaplaxitiaa inbarant In tha da-inatitutional iaation pcooaaa. 
ore, there is a need for battar praparad MB, NR/DD adMdniatra- 
The objacitiva of this articla ia to involve acadMdo and 
sional groiapa in a dtsouasion on ooiU:ianing aduoatim n aada of 
R/fiD adhninlstrators and to proanta bahavlour ahioh will help 
Ming education oppoctunitiM to grow in quantity and quality. 

^HUOBOm MB) APnOKH ID OONnMOXNQ BBOOmON ffOR 
MBMXM. BBALXB ADNIMianMKM 

sdly dafinod, ooiAlnuing adueaticn for aMLniatratoca of amtal 
and asntal ratardation/davalopMotal dlaabilitiaa (NB, m/VBi) 
sa could include any educational activity throupb ahioh ^fsta- 
laarnlng opportunities are- provided, inoloding fOcnal and In* 
ooursM, oonfaranoM, oonwantions, iqfipoaU, enalnata, inati* 
and wockahopa. in an even broader aawM, any daily aapartahM 
vhioh an individual ia able to obtain a new ridll, a mw idea, 
aw insiq^ Ahioh om ba ganaraliaad to fMota aituationa om ba 
arad oentinuing aduoatlon. Mtber it raflaota the need to. 
, a working definition of oontinaing adBoatian. upon whiah 
-ie prngrMase Md activitiaa can ba boiU, 
dafiLna oontiaulng adboation as the plaanad laaming, bayaad Om 
prnfaMlonai. aduoatlon of ganerle adhdniettativa and ieMogMinfe 
■ c^avant' to delltecy of Mr mm ■ aacatgia'^ naoHM la^tag 
' VIoarnliMi "oelantad to atatad ■ o biao ttV a o t ■ ^aad td'’ 
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•valuation of both tba procoaa and outcoM of th* loarning wi- 
pociono*. Gonaric adalniatrativ* and aanagwMnt ski 11a ar« thOM 
abioh can be applied to a wide variety of situations which MBr MB/DD 
•Aninistrators will face in his or her career. Althou^ valuable, 
purely infomational prograanes designed to bring practitioners up- 
to-^ate would not constitute continuing eduoation. Continuing educa¬ 
tion wst be relevant to todays' pcoblan but must also transcend it. 
The definition of administration as ‘shooting at a moving target* 
reflects the reality that the isoblens of today are not the probleam 
of toanrrow; consequently, we eapbasise development of generic 
jricills, knowledge, and value orientations which can be useful to the 
adsiniatrator in a variety of circumstances. 

Hie differences between this concept of ocntinuing education and 
in-smrvioe education should also be aiantionad. Die principal dia- 
tinctl<»>s are outlined in Table 1, which presents 'ideal'distinc¬ 
tions. The table is not meant to suggest that these distinctions 
prevail in all situations, nor that meaningful continuing education 
prograssns cannot be conducted on an in-service basis. Hather, the 
two most inportant distinctions lie in the extent to irtiich formal 
standards and evaluation practices exist, and^the extent to which the 
learning involved is of a generic rather than a specific nature. 

Table 1 GSIlURf OISmcnGN BBTMBBN aONTIMinNG EDDCMnON AMD 
^ ZN-«raVZCE BXJCKnCN 


Sl.Ho. Continuing Education In-Service Education 


1. Hay be either in-house or 
outside the organisation, 
usually the latter. 

2. Bas formal standards and 
•valuation, either university 
professional association, <x 
agen^-based. 

3. Is more oriented toward 
development of Individual's 
abilities which can cut . 
across organisations and 
varying situation; that^is, 
generic training. 


Usually in-house. 


Standards and evaluation an 
either informal or 
non-existent. 

Oriented toward p r ese nt 
organisation and problsms, 
that is pacific training. ■ 


tifhMil standards and evaluations refer to the exteht to uhiok 
cr^la Ke ostabliAed te erntry into the progniM, the entemt to 
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nbld) CQi»t«Rt and inattuctional standards sxlat, snd tbs sxt«it to 
Mhioti stsndardi sro dsvalopad for ovslusting the j^mjese and outoas* 
of the learning eiqperienoe. Ftoat m enploying ocgulzation'e stand¬ 
point, the ooncMpt of generic voraas specific training is central to 
the econoailcs of invMtnent in hunan capital^* ^ brief, it is 
usually sore 'profitable' for lui organiMtlon to provide "specific 
training* idiich sill help to solve i—itis>e day-to-day pcoblaatt and 
be directly relevant to the ocgnisation's interest than to provide 
educational experiencea of a nore general nature shi^ nay serve 
nainly to increase the individual e attractiveness to other organisa¬ 
tions. ihis nay partially explain viv In-eervioe education prograa 
see tend to be relatively narrowly focused and shy it is naoSssary to 
go outside a given organisation for continuing education progc—ee 
of a nore aubetantlve and generic nature. 

Finally sa reatcict our srack^ dafinition of continuing aducation 
^isarily to part-tlM education of individuals concurrently aaployod 
in a dellvary organisation. Technically, this sould also inclada 
part-tiBM students pucaulng an advanoad degrae ovar a prolonged 
period of tljw and sould encoap s aa axtandad uni varsity ^ograseM as 
sell. Bosevar, sinoa a relatively aeall p«roentege of individuals in 
the field is in either of these situations, and sines they art not 
generally perceived as sejoc alternatives for large nuSbers of prac¬ 
tising adninistcatocs, paying aoce attention to theai in this article 
sould not be justified. 

The above Mentioned llnitation sight also elisinate sld-caraer 
fellosship and traineeship prograanas, in stiich an individual has 
left an organisation or is on an axtandad leave of abeance. Again, 
though the intention is not to exclude these activities fros the 
broad umbrella of continuing education activities shi^ sight be 
undertaken by those interested in furthering the quality of aanage- 
aent in MK, MR/DD adsinlstration, yat it is not proposed to deal in 
depth sith the ocxitent of such progcassas. 

In brief, se define continuing education as a pcograass of afccue** 
turad, planned learning expeclenoas dasigaad for pcectiaing adaiiiis- 
trators of mb, mb/DP progroass, sith the objsotivas of. Inrrssslin 
9enarle sanagacial skills and knosladga and axplorlng the iaplios- 
tlons of different value orientations. The learning axpariehoa WMf 
or nay not be university-faaeed and nay adopt different snpccsiciiee snd 
fomets. 


A COCBFEUAL MGOBL CP COMTHIDXMB SXlCNniCM 

Having outlinsd aoM basic assuaptioos snd pvovidsd.s serklsi 
definition of oontinuing aduesbion, it Ispoasibls ts4seshap« 
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9 H)«ral fraanwock for thinking about tba prooaaa of oontimUng adboa* 
tlon MB, HR/DD administrators. Tbft framswork pr a s s nt sa bars Is 
that of an open systsns approach^, which places a high valus on 
rssponsiveness to new opportunities and aaSop ^ i o n to changing dr- 
cunstanoee. Although the open systenm approach is neiUter tba only 
approach nor necessarily the best approach for addressing the issuss 
at hand» yet it does include several key ideas relevant to the dyna¬ 
mic nature of MH> MR/DD adtadnistration as reflected in the earlier 
definition of adninistratloi as "shoding at a moving target". 

For exanple, an open systems approach makes it possible to wcamine 
the relationship among the Inputs into the educaticnal prooess« the 
actual use of these inputs in the educational experience (i.e.» the 
transformation process), and the outputs produced. There are then 
three principal coiponents to consider in developing further oonti- 
nuing education opportunities for the field; inputs and inflows, 
transformation process, and outputs. Inputs and inflows refer to 
acquisition of resources which will be used in the educational pror 
cess. An input is distinguished from an inflow in that an input is 
transfe^msd into an output, that is, the original state of the iivut 
is altered. Examples include the resources brought to the educa¬ 
tional experience by the '"participant/adnini^cator* (e.g., experi¬ 
ence, knowledge and skills); facnilty resources; and abilities and 
resources of the employing organisation. In contrast, infloui repre¬ 
sent resource (l.e., facilities, equipment, and supplies) which are 
used in the educational process but which are not transformed into 
outputs. They may be expended in the process of producing outputs 
(and in that sense may be 'altered') but they do not assume a new 
form or take on an added dimension. 

The transformation process refers to various strategies of mixing 
inputs and inflows to produce outputs; the outputs, in this cose, are 
additions to the managerial skill and knowledge base of admlnis*" 
trators of mental disability servioss. In concrete terms, the focus 
is on issues of curriculum content, teaching and learning methodolo¬ 
gies, and the interaction which occors asung faculty and partLcipont/ 
adninistrators. 

As suggested above, the outputs are a function of the tcariefor- 
mation process and, in the current context, oosprise the acquisition 
of additional managerial knowledge, skill, and value orientation. 
This of course, requires evaluation and evaluation leads to fOadbaok, 
which makes the continuing eduottion proeeaa (like all opan systena) 
dynamic and rsspmiaiye to ohanga. An ovarview of the open ayetep 
api^roech Is pcaaentad in Pipice below. 
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lh*r« are Mv«ral advantagaa to viewing continuing education in an 
open •ystene framwork. The firat is that it egphasisee tbe inter- 
dqiendence of continuing education activities. Qia extent to idaicb 
aanagenont expertise can be iBfxroved depends ifxjn tbe quality of the 
wnan and tecdmological resources available (inputs and inflcm) and 
Jte nature of the educational (transf<xMttion) process, in turn, tbs 
extent to which' a continuing educatiwi activity is able to prosper 


depends upon the ability to evaluate the outputs, to cossunlcBts the 
infonation to icelevent pirties, and to act upon the inforwition. 

A ssoibnd edvantage of this perspective is that it esphasiaee the 
dynaaic nature of continuing education activities. Forces are in 
Mntinuotts notion, not unlike the envircmnent in which MB, m/DD 
edeinistr^or practice. Tbe educational proceae itself thus reflects 
ettritautas of the uorld of practice and learning beqones expWien- 
;lal as nail as oopnitive, leading to a gnptwr probability thift what 
is leansd nil! be transferred to the operational setting. 

A third advantage of open systeaw perspective is that it sspha- 
siaas tl^ principles at eguiflnality md Miltifliiality. The priaci- 
>le of aini ftna iity stabss that there are a variety of nays of rsaohr 
the mm goal, the principles od suitifiiwii^ saggs sts that 
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siailar inEuts Bay iMd to outputSf and that tiiailar ini¬ 
tial oonditions «ay- land to dlaainilar and atatm. Iha pcinciplaa o£ 
equifinality ancihasizaa the need for flexibility in the davelofanl 
of continuing education progrannea for MB# MR/DD admlnistratoca. 
Several different approadwa nay be equally effective. Ihe principle 
of ■ultifinallty enphaalzes the need for coopctent adtainlatratiaQ and 
organiaatlon of the continuing educatlm prograinne. Thua# tvo or 
nore ainllar approadtea trith ainilar Irputa and inflowe nay reault in 
varying levels of effectiveness d^ending on the quality of ateinis- 
tration and fe^ulty and nature of clintele involved. 


1. R.D. Sharma, Influeence of Recent Life Experience on Mental 
Health of Prnaln Industrial Mbrfcers, 1984 (Oivpubllshed). 

2. T. Schutz (ed.), 'Investment in Human beings*, Journal of 
Political Boonoav, Vol. 70 (October, 1942), part 2. G. Becker, 
Bunn Capital, New York, Oolmfeia Oniveraity Press, 1964. 

. L. Von Bertanfi^, Gsneral aystsaei neory: '•toundatioiiB, Develqp- 
amst, Applications, Mew York, G. Brazlller, 1968. D. Katz, and 
R.L. Kohn, Ybe Social Paydiology of Orgtti^tiona, New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1966. 
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Lav and Ocdar In India 

N.S. SAXSENA, New Delhi, Abhinav Publications, 1987, p. 345, 
R8. 190.00- 

Itie revaaping and reorganisation of police aikiinistration in the 
country has bem receiving a lot of attention ainoe the late sixties 
and a conscious effort has been made to Inprove the efficiency and 
responsiveness of policy administration. Persistent insurgency in 
the North-Bast and the rising wave of terrorian in ^jab have once 
again focused attention on the maintenance of law and order during 
the last six years. In March 1987, the Prims Minister, addressing a 
conference of Directors General of Police, also suggested a debate on 
the entire role and structure of the police forces. The Prime 
Minister further said that the police would have to face more ooaplex 
challenges in future and that the p re s e nt system of career aanagmMnt 
and adtadnistration cannot deliver the goods. 

Beginning with reports of NatioMl Police Oosadsaion, there has 
been a plethora of literature on the subject of law and order and 
modernisation of police. The book under review cosws in this 
category. The author joined Indian Police in 1941 and served in a 
nimber of sensitive sseignamte up to 1977. He wss also a aaaber of 
tha onion Public Service Oomalssion and the NMional Police nosmie- 
sion and ia highly regarded for his objective writings. 

Ths book, consisting of 22 chspters, covers all the agmeies and 
ixportant issuss like integrity in edainietretion, delaya in courtat 
Withdrawal of oaaaa, credibility of govemmant, aeasive rwnpeelamnt 
of crimes, excessive use of third-degree methods, visits to riot 
komea fay vzps, hypocrisy of politicians, i^laon security, alsasa of 
Sec. 144 of the Code of Criminal Prooedura and droiatLng administra¬ 
tion in Punjab. Fundaamntal prssdaa ia that th«ra has bsan a tragic 
fall in standards in poat-lnd ap <Nadance parlod. Tbs anthot 
ballavaa that thara was datarloration yaar by yaar till 1981 abd^ 
practioally aenth fay month frosi 1^ onMueds. Ha adalta that war «C 
tlia tbargss lavalled against tha i^Uea ata Of»cxeot faut psaaps on tiia 
totally to tha political leadaca wIxm ba calls *g rs n t sn t ' 
aiaaaca*. iha antboc la of a oooaidstad viaw that tte i^lltionlr . 
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iMdtcs hav« ntiiM4 tb* poliet gj/atm tot tiMir Mlfiah 
•ndk Sm author au gja at a that lagal and oonatitutional changaa ara 
naeaaaary to taka politloal notivation out ot Im and ocdar in India. 
aamvmc, ha doaa not raooaBanJ aiqr ^padfio waaauraa lagal os oona- 
tltutional on tha plaa that thla la bayond tha aoopa of tba book. 

It la unfortunata that tha author haa choaan to aaarciaa tha aoft 
option of running doan and oondaanlng tha ggstm aftar having raapad 
Ita full banaflta. Iha raadar la llkaly to ba curloua about tha 
atapa takan by tha author hlawalf to atan tha rot. It it not claar 
aa to %fhy ha or hla truatad lanadiata juniora could not aaad out 
thoaa crinlnala In tba polloa forca aho according to bln, orgahisa 
gaabling dana, patronlaa bcothala and aooapt noney for giving advlca 
for aurdara to ba ooBaittad and thoaa aho ara In laagua aith ganga of 
daoolta and anugglara. Tha raadar haa no uaa for tha rafarencaa to 
aaaiggling in China and food riota during tha franch and Ruaaian 
ravolutlona. 

Boaavar, tha book nakaa vary Intaraatlng raading and Ita oontanta 
ara Indloatlva tba thorough grasp of tha author. Tha printing is 
aatoaadingly good and tba i«iea la also not high. 

It la bopad that this book will pronota mora ppllnawan to join th^ 
driata on tba laauaa confronting tpan. 


—SONDOP KHknn 


MUos mriniatTatlon; Orgariawtioo and Stmctura, nacrultMBt and 
ttainliig, Qtaianian and MBUc imationa 

mJlMMR SRASBER, NSW Dalhl, Dsap 6 Daap Mslicatlona, 1986, p. 246, 
NB. 175.00 

T|» book broachaa aid alaborataa t^pon a mnbar of thanas oonoamsd . 
with tha polloa forca In nodam^d a y India, such aa, organisation. «id . 
struotura, racrultaant and proaotlon, conditions of sarvloa, train¬ 
ing^ public ralations, ate. 

It opans with a raadabla chapter that, first, axploraa tha 
hlatoriolty of tha tarn 'police' itself and, than, sets out to pro¬ 
vide tha story of tba origin of police in India. Nhat nakaa tha 
chNptar really insiffitful ih whan it dips into (albiat briefly) both 
tha ancient aa wall aa tha nadlaval histegy of India to talk about 
tbs flparatioQ of polios Jkystana in those old settingN wd to show how 
iba *iodiganous systaai aada a vdly iapot t ant contribution towardi a 
anccasstul govarnanea”. it also deals wi^b the birth-throes of 
polios sat-up in tha British India and answars quastiona, MCh m, 
why did tha police hot of 1861 eoncaiva of tha police for.M as sS 
^^baitrUiMnt of oSaroion* and not as a servica organi^ion. \ 



ChacMCB ott *8tcuetuc«* md >MCultMttt «id Fcoabtion* «:• 1 «k 9 *- , 
ly d««criptlv* but tiM ohiqituea on ^Trainliig* and *OoiiditiOMi of 
S«rvic«" ar« intarosting and contain aany usaful obaacvatioM and 
•uggaaticna^ ^ ^canpla, tha author cxxractly cvturas tha ourrwt 
status of 'training' in polios in tiM follouing words: "By aid latga, 
'training' has baocae a ritual wharain tha unMilling and ill-aguippad 
instructors perfons tha naoasaary ritaa of drilling and lacturing** 

My favourita chaptar, howaaar# is whara ha daals with tha conttoo 
varsial question of "police agitations and unionisai* in tha Indian 
states (particularly in Uttar Prades h ) and tha storas scbm of those 
calaadf at times. I think in the discussion that follows^ tha author 
succeeds in iaprassing upon police managsments in India that if 
unionism in police cannot be allowed bacMisa tha organisation is 
entrusted with the important task of maintaining internal saeurityf 
then there exists the urgent need for "an effective machinery to 
redress the gemiina griavanoaa of tha poliowen*. Both tha aosilmrtcs 
and EHractltioners in the field of personnel nmgmsant stvport the 
view that careful handling of grievenoes calls for ooosidarabls skill 
and professional knowledge. Onfortunately, in the polioa wgabm at 
work in India today« we have not yet progressed much to that 
point. 

Chapter 9 attempts to identify the causes of corruption In the 
police force. The author argues that this malady is not a post- 
independence phenomenon but is a hangover from the colonial days. Be 
also mentions a nyrlad of pressures in tha independent, davalppmant- 
oriented India that conqpels a large number of policamen to baoomm 
corrupt. While oornqptlon in Indiw police Is, no doubt# an area of 
major concern today but, I am afraid, the remedies that the author 
suggests, are not likely to weaken its hold on the minds of tha 
policemen, much laaa eliminate it ccB^ilately. The practical steps ha 
offers, for exaaple, fCr overooning the problem are: higher salaries, 
sinplified procedures, code of conduct for leglalatora of ruling 
party (or political non-interference), even-fattided cole of pceea in 
building image of the poliot, rewards for tha honest and puniahSMt 
for the corrupt, etc. nut sounds like explaining and axamining 
corruption only in the 'internal' fcamfiwork of tte formal organlaa-* 
tion, as if the 'external' influences have no bearing on it. Fwr bos 
often, this approach is mntionad In litarati^e from tha Hast end, if 
I might add here, countries like the Onitald States have a better 
record in following It but, judging by their da c adea long exparianoa, 
it failed to yield any aatiafacbocy result for'tiMi polioa mnagamMpdt 
there. I was, therefore, disappointed to find that the aotber did 
not bring us to tha consideration of the single xnat thpertoant femdi 
in the soeiet? that puahsa moat polieaamn toward* oarruptioo, 
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an "aoviisltive culture”, triggered off by veluee like'indiVidua* 
lien' and *ael£-inter eat* vhi<^, in turn, ace part of a given 
eoooc ei i c eystan and clinate in the country. 

Ihe author llste and diacuaaes aeveral aMsures that he believee** 
and rightly ao—are 'eaaentlal for the efficient functioning of the 
police”. Amongst these is his forceful plea for revision of the 
Police Act of 1861. He contends: *l£ the police has to be a social 
service, the 1861 Act should be adequately wnended or replaced by 
another Act which casts the police in the role that is expected of it 
today”« 

A flaw of the study that I would like to point out is that most 
of the evidence the author cites in support of his arguments is taken 
from the State of Uttar Pradesh and, thereby, it fails to provide—at 
several places—a solid, coherent all-india perspective that the 
title of the study projects. 

In sum, the book is well %fritten and the zuit'hor shows a great deal 
of understanding of the problems feicing the Indian police. It is 
worth the attention of police administrators as well as students, 
though Re. 175 appears to be a rather hefty price for the latter. 


. —RAJ NANDf 

Inter-Class Distribution and Growth of Net National Product in a 
Developing Boonoaiy-^ case Study of India During the Sixties 
D.P. BHATIA, Delhi, Concept, 1986, p. 221, Bs. 125.00 

The study examines two main hypotheses which are generally put 
forward for explaining stunted growth in India: First, wage good 
deficiency hypothesis, and secmd, lack of effective demand hypo¬ 
thesis. Of these, according to Bhatia, the first lacks in evldeice 
and the second fails to derive sufficient stqpport from the available 
data. 

An alternative hyE>othe 8 i 8 , put forward in the present study, 
states that a lower growth rate in the Indian Bconcxny during the 
sixties may be attributed to lack of investible resources (savings). 
During the sixties, whereas demand for investible resources was 
rising, savings failed to catch 19 with this and consequently invest¬ 
ment could not be raised, leading to a depressed growth in the NDP. 
The savings of the private corporate sector and the public sector 
declined in the second half ^oopared to the first half of the 
sixties. This would not have created'problems if the surplus gene- 
Xtted by the household sector (total houBrtx>ld savings minus its own 
investment) had risen. But, as tiic evidence put forward reveals, the 
growth rate in household savings declined. This decline in the 



gtONtti rat* is asqptlsiaad in tans of distribution of ineoss SBttigst 
various inooMs classss* tbs rslativs sbars of classss with lousr 
avsragii propnsi^ to aavs (APS) Incrsaaod and those with higbar APS 
daclined. 

In order to support this h^tothesis, the distribution of HOP. 
asongst different sectors and clasaes with different APS is studied 
on the basis of data frcn the National lnooB» Accounts. 

In agriculture* the study shows that during the first half of 
sixties* relative wage ^re declined froat 18.7 per cent to 14.2 per 
cent* but later it rose to 17.9 per cent in the second half. In 
private corporate sector* the wage ^wire was stable at 61-62 per cent 
except for 1967-68 and 1968-69 when it exceede d 65 per cent. 

Mage share in the pi±llc sector ranged between 80 and 82 per cent 
of value added except in 1963-64 when it was at about 78 per cent. 
In the unincorporated sector* relative wage share at 27-28 per cent 
was stable during the sixties. Aggregated wage share during the 
sixties was betireen 32 and 34 per cent of the NDP. The percentage 
share of Interest end rent in agriculture increased from about 5.4 in 
1960-61 to 6.6 in 1970-71. During the sixties* share of interest and 
rent roee frcn 6.4 per cent to 1L3 per cent in the private corporate 
sector and from 8.7 per cent to 13.5 per cent in the public sector 
owing to a rise in the interest rate* and a rise in the debt-equity 
ratia in the unincorporated sector* the ^re of interest and rent 
was lowest at about 1.0 per cent* msv be due to the presence of eelf- 
enployed class and operating surplus. 

At the aggregated level* relative share of self-enployed class as 
a percentage of NDP was round 38 per cent during the sixties. 
Whereas in agriculture, the share fluctuated between 17.2 per cent 
and 21.9 per cent. In the unincorporated sector* the share i ncr eased 
from about 14.8 per cent to about 16.6 per cent during the sixties. 
Aggregated share varied between 12.5 and 15.4 per cent of NDP. 

Bhatia goes on to show that in the private corporate sector* APS 
of inn-financial medium and large (H & L) ccapanies* which was 40-45 
pec cent during 1960-65 daclined to i^xxit 24 per cent during 1965-69. 
APS of Pinandal institutions* Baidcing and Insurance coapenies dec¬ 
lined from 22.8 per cent to 11.6 per cent. APS of small coaipanies 
declined from 21.5 per cent to {-)16.4 per cent. APS aggregated foe 
the private corporate sector declined frcn 39.5 per cmt in 1960-61 
to 17.0 per cent in 1968-69. In 1969-70* there was eoae iaprovemant. 

Savings by the wage income class in agriculture and unincorpor^fted 
•ector daclined (negative savings roee). As against this* savings of 
wage income class in the organised sector rose. APS of the selfr 
■■ployed in the Agricultural Sector iSSA) during the sixties declined 
fcom about 4.8 per cent to about 4.0 par cent^ 
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Kith respect to ssnoCacturing ocopanles in the private cotpoc at e 
eectOTf it is fomd ty Bhatia that: 

> capital-output ratio whlc^ was about 2.6 in 1960-61 declined 
over the period to 2.1 in 191^71. 

- the rate of return on capital increased fron 14.1 per cent in 
1960-61 to 17.7 per cent in 1970-71. As against this, average 
interest increased at a hi^r rate, fron about 5.2 per cent in 
1960-61 to 8.5 per cent in 1970-71. 

- the ratio of rate of return to interest rate first declined 
frost 2.9 in 1960-61 to 1.7 by 1968-69 but later rose to 2.1 in 
1970-71. 

- as capital cost was found to be lower relative to the labour 
cost, capital per enployee at 1960-61 prices increased fron Us. 
6,121 in 1960-61 to Rs. 10,813 in 1970-71, a growth rate of 5.9 
per cent per year. 

In order to support the hypothesis of the present study, it is 
shown that in the private corporate sector in manufacturing, the 
demand for investible resources increased on two counts: firstly, 
because at the margin the ratio of capital cost to labour cost was 
lees than unity which further declined because of *peynent of Bonus 
Act 1965*. Along with this, saving also declined and consequently 
danand for resources from the household sector rose. 

In the public sector also, denumd for investible resources in¬ 
creased due to a rise in the consumption expenditure more than ^e 
incosie of the government and due to rise in losses suffered by the 
non-departmental undertakings. Whereas desiand for investible re- 
souross increased, investible surpluses generated by the hbuartiold 
aoctor did not rise. A stagnation in surplus generated by tbs h ouse " 
hold sector was caused due to a decl ine in the growth rate in sav¬ 
ings. A decline in the growth rate in savings was an outcome of a 
decline in the APS of some of the classes and a lower growth rate in 
the Inooms of. the othara. in short, savings of the wage inoosm class 
increased at a lower rate because of a rise in negative savings of 
the wage earners in agriculture and those in the unincorporated 
sector. Similarly, savings of the self-esplo^'^lass in agriculture 
increased at a lower rate than their income. APS of the other 
claasas rose but their inooms grew relatively at a lomr rate, oom- 
sequently, annual growth ra^ in total savings of the household 
sector declined from 16.2 per cent ttom 1961-62 to 1964-65 to adaput 
9iJ per cent from ko 1969-70. 

To conclude, the findings of the pr ese n t stu^ tend to porrotoraibs 
the hypothasis that a lower growth rats in industrlss and thus in ths 
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NDP in,the latec half of the sixties was an outcome of shortages .of 
investible resources. The political economy of this finding and 
policy inplloations cannot possibly form a part of a doctoral thesis. 
It is an area inviting work. 


—KAMAL MAYAN KABRA 

Local Administration and Regional Developoent in Asia 

HARI MOHAN MATHUR AND HELMUT PALLA (ed8.)» Kuala Lumpur, Asian and 

Pacific Development Centre 

This is a report of the Asian Regional Seminar on 'Local Admini¬ 
stration and Regional Development" held at Kuala Lunpur from 19 to 29 
July 1983 under the joint auspices of the Aslan and Pacific Develop¬ 
ment Centre and the German Foundation for International Development. 
The seminar seeks to exchange lessons of experiences about the ad- 
ministrative dimension of the development processes in the developing 
countries of Asia. This concern stems from the realisation that 
administrative weaknesses largely account for failures of rural de- 
[ velopment programnes. Nineteen senior officials from 10 Asian coun’- 
‘ tries and three experts from Federal Republic of Germany reviewed the 
tasks of local government in promotion of regional development and 
exchanged experience on the way the various state agencies, local 
administration units, the project offices, and the organisations of 
local people operate in the field. The seminar focused its attention 
on seven selected themes: (i) Goals of local and regional 
development progrannas, (ii) Development tasks of local administra¬ 
tion, (iii) Financing and implementation of local and regional 
development programmes, (iv) Peoples participation in political and 
administrative decision-making at local and regional levels, (v) 
Relations between local aikiinistration and self-help organizations, 
(vi) Role and target groups of training for promotion of local and 
regional development, md (vii) Planning, implementation, didactics 
and evaluation of training programmes. 

volume ui>der review contains technical papers on these seminar 
themes prepared by the reaouroe persojs and the participants. Sosn 
0 the experiences coenon to all the country-papers are interesting 
^**^tuctive; for example, (a) local level elected councils are 
^ level of government which is most suitable and reliable for both 
velc^xnent planning and Implementation^ (b) local adsinistration 
trusted with development tasks smst be given fintticial aids and 
H^ta from the central government; (c> people's partlcipatloo irr 
ision-making in regard to both planning and isplema^tloa of 
•iopmant programmes for the poor is essential; W) role of 
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Mlfhelp organlsaticms in developnent has been of limited nature; and 
(e) training progratnnss conducted by government and other agencies 
have not produced desired r^lts because of the superficial nature 
of the hastily organised training courses, 'niese are all importemt 
lessons derived from experiences of the participating Aslan 
countries. 

The organizers of this seminar deserve our congratulations 
for bringing out this 417 page, neatly producedvolume. It would 
undoubtedly disseminate the valuable conclusions of the seminar and 
also stimulate further introepectlon among policy-makers and inple- 
mentors of development progranmes in developing countries throughout 
the world. 


—ASCK MUKHOPArfflYAY 


New public AdaLnistration 

H. GBOnSE FREDERICKSON, Alabama, University Of Alabama Press, 

1980, p. xiv + 143, US $ 10.75 (cloth) US $ S.50 (paper) 

Zt must be stated at the outset that students of Public Adminis- 
tratl(») owe a great debt to H. George Prederickson for this contact 
volume, which not only surveys the 'field' but also cheurts a new path 
for the discipline. 

Prederickson sets out, in his own words, *to sketch the outlines 
of contemporary public administratis and to set out my "best gues¬ 
ses" as to the likely characteristics and behaviour of our field over 
the near-term future (say, ten to twenty years). His focus as the 
title of his book indicates, is the so-called "New Public Admini¬ 
stration". Prederickson traces the historical evolution of New Pub¬ 
lic Adninistration by highlighting %rtiat has become known in public 
administration as the "schools of thought" in the field. These he 
labels as five models in Public Administration. The first is what he 
terms as the "classic Bureaucratic Model", among this model he in¬ 
cludes noted>les like Frederick Taylor, Woodrow Wilson, Max Weber, 

■ Luther Gulick and Urwick. The main concern of these classicists, 
according to Prederickson, has been economy, efficiency and effecti¬ 
veness with emphasis on structures of organisations; concern for 
hierarchy, control, authority, rigidity typified by ditain of conmand, 
unity of command, span of control, and preference for the merit 
system, ammg others. The sefiond classification or. school according 
' to Prederickson is the "Neobureaucratic Model* typified by Herbert 
Simon, Jenes March, Ri<diard cyert and William Gore. The major focus 
of the "Neo-buraaucratic" school is on the decision proceM and they 
app(lied the logical-positivism and other aE^roaches, such as 
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operations Fsssarch, aystems analysis, cybernetics, to ensure that 
decisions taken are rational, efficient, economical and reeult in in¬ 
creased productivity. The third school which Prederickson litels as 
"Institutional" enplqya eff|>irical, positivist approach to decisions, 
which though rational, accepts incrementalism, pluralism and focuses 
on organisational b^viour in its cultural contexts. 

^the euithors involved, according to Prederickson, include people 
like Chules Lim&lom, James Thompson, Michel Crozier, Anthony Downs, 
Frederick Mosher, Amatai Btzioni, Peter Blau, Robert Riggs, Vict(» 
Thonpson and Philip Selznick, aiimg others. 

The next group labled as "The Human Relations School” focuses on 
Interpersonal relations in the working environment. The group stu¬ 
dies worker satisfaction, personal growth and individual dignity that 
are derived from participation in an or^isation. Advocates of this 
approach according to Prederickson, include Douglas McGregor, Rennis 
Likert, Marren Bennis and Chris Argyris. 

A significant omisslcxi is Frederick Hertzberg, whose 'motivatio¬ 
nal' theory is a great boost to the Human Relations School. The leuat 
model discussed by Prederickson is the "Public Choice School*. M ■ 
identifies authors such as Vincent Ostrem, James BiMhanan, William 
Mitchell and William Niskanan, et. al as its major contributors. 

While many students of Public Administration will have one reason 
or another to question Prederickson's categories of'models' or 
'schools' and, even, the labels he attaches to each sdxx>l/irodel, it 
is fair to say that Prederickson has done a good j(^ in tracing the 
ancestors in the field to the "latter-day-saints". New Public Adtad- 
nistratlon is the application of social science findings to the 
benefit of society. It is to social science what engineering and 
medicine are to the physical amd biological sciences. And like 
ntsdicine and engineering, conmitment and equity are pervasive. 

According, to Prederickson, students of New public Administration 
esnnot and ODGHT NOT be "value free” because in his own words, "orga¬ 
nizations function fundamsntally in the realm of values*. The con¬ 
cern of New Public Administration is on client "needs or expecta¬ 
tions* as well as asseasmsnt of inpact of programme effects. This, 
according to Prederickson, requires citizen involvement. Dcnocratl- 
sation, participation and involvement in the policy-making prooass, 
according to Prederickson, are Uw values to be naximiaed. In ottMor 
'*ord8, the bureaucratic values of eoonesy, efficiency and effective¬ 
ness are to be extolled insofar as they result in equity in eoclb^. 
In short, rationality and productivity in sodial organisation are 
values to be maximised not to the detriment of democratisati^xn and 
•fffctive participation of client groups. 

Social equity es a focus in analysis of public dscisions rsquitss 
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ttM tools and tsdmiquaa of tha prsds o ss a ors of Nsv M»lic AdMin^** 
tcatlon: Hm "right things* nsod to bo donS/ and thoy nosd to bs dona 
in the right way; the right techniques need to be enployed. Condi¬ 
tions need to be created for equality and opportunity. Preedon mist 
prevail and individual dignity must be recognised. Such approach 
probes deeper into not only why things are done the way they are done 
but, more iiiportantly, whether end results justify the need to enbark 
on the programme or projects at all. This approach introduces a new 
but crucial element In the study of Public Administration and the 
question la whether both students end practitioners in Pudbllc AAninl- 
stration are ready and willing to accept ethical theory in Public 
Administration, which they ought to. ; 

—KOPI AHKOMAH 

Global aMsploypnt Cie New Challenge to Booncsdc Ibsory 
MARTIN GODFREY, Sussex, Wheat^eaf Books, 1986, p. 257, /8.9^. 

This book represents an attempt to combine a review of the 
theories of the nature and causes of unenplq^mmt in both industria¬ 
lised and underdeveloped economies and bring out their policy iirpll- 
cations in the world economy. The definition of unemployment is a 
complicated affair. Open unenployment, l.e., those seeking work but 
not getting it, is visible to all but there are several other types 
of unenployment which may not be visible but the implications of 
which are as serious as those of open unemployment. This points to 
the inadequacies of the concep t of open unemployment and thftt it is 
inadequate in the context of developing countries. The author places 
more reliance on the concept of "under utilisation of labour" and 
highlights its three aspects—income aspect, i.e., the labour is 
earning less than what it could get taking into account its skills; 
secondly recognition aspect, i.e., the labour feels that it is not 
enployed according to its potential and ttus regards Itself as un¬ 
employed; thirdly production aspect, whidi brings out labour s idle¬ 
ness and the possibility of labour's reallocation which msy increase 
output. Prom an Individual s point of view, it is the inooms aspect 
and the recocpitlon aspect which are more important while, from the 
national point of view, it is production aspect whic^ deserves sore 
attention. In a country, like India, under-utilisation of lidxxur in 
all its three aspects is oonsfterable. 

Thereafter the author discusses the coxsept of unsmploymant BBong 
classlcals and neo-classicals. Classical eoonosdsts, except Nalthus, 
did not recognise the possibility of unemployment except fri^ional 
unenployment—persons shifting from one job to another and Airing 
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ttaia traMition period renelning unem>loyed. Neo-clMelcale tfere 
mainly occu^ad with allocation ptoblaam. Both acta of- oconoadats 
y—i— Say'a law in working out their theorlea. Karl Marxr though 
belonging to none of theae achoola, anaiyaed the problem of unenploy- 
pwnt (Induatrlal reserve army) in depth' and did not agree with 
Halthus that it w«a due to surplus population or mere deficiency of 
demand, in analysing capitalism, ha relied on 'relative surplus 
population* which was classified into four categories, floating, 
latent, stagnant and dangerous (pp 42-43). This classification very 
nuch resembles the su b e eq ue n t categarisaticn made by Lewis in analys¬ 
ing the problems of growth in developing countries, existence of 
informal sector and problons of rural-urban migration. Among the 
CMbridge economists, Keynes' analysis attracted worldwide attention 
in mid thirties though his analysis remained confined to short period 
problems of increasing the utilisation of the existing plant capa¬ 
city. Kaleckl anticipated Keynes' theory of aggregate demand dafi- 
ciency and %fent further in his analysis of the long period with 
enphasis on the need to eigund pniductlve capacity proportionately to 
full enploymnt output. Segnented labour market theories divide this 
labour market into two sectors, primary and secondary, with distinct 
characteristics,the wages being high and rigid in the former and low 
and flexible In the latter <p. €2). 

The economic thinking in developing countries in the post-war 
period was no doubt Ihfluenced by the thinking in industrialised 
countries. The theories of the developed countries were adapted to 
the prevalent situation in developing countries. It was recognised 
that Keynes' theory was not sqpplicable in Increasing productive 
capacity in developing countries. Arthur Lewis pointed to the extent 
of surplus labour and regarded it as a source of capital accumula¬ 
tion. Nurkse also agreed with this and pointed out the need for 
bringing out balanced growth and synchronised demand for products. 
Currie enphasised the need for a leading sector approach and cited 
the example of housing in thig context. Export-led strategy could ha 
important for those countries whose ecoppny mainly depends upon 
foreign trade. The problem of unemployment in industrialised and 
developing countries cannot be viewed in Isolation as it increasas 
the cost of domestic output in developing entries. 

The efforts of industrialised countries to bring about full ssk 
P loymant have resulted in inflation in industrialised countries and 
they are now tolerating a much higher degree of unemployment than 
'^t they accepted in mid thirties. The increase in oil prices in 
*hrly 70s resultsd in reoessim in the Industrisllsed oountries-end 
wi|*loysieht boom In oil exporting oountrlee. The developing oeuntries 
Also bsiwfitsd from this.ss unidcillsd and skillsd labour adgrstmd to 
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oil exporting oountrlea. On a global plane* either capital export or 
labour export can result In Increase in enploynent. However* the 
situation changed in SOs. The fall in oil prices has resulted in the 
return flow of migrants to develqping countries. If esrployment hss 
to increase* then wage reduction particularly in the secondary sector 
has tolae thought of. Otherwise enployment in this sector will get 
reduced. The author points that enployment can be increased on a 
global plane if incentive to invest is strengthened. In this con¬ 
text* he suggests the need for modi^ing national approach and view¬ 
ing 'external economies* concept on a global plane. However* he 
finds that this cannot be done unless a fundammtal change in the way 
in which wages are determined takes place in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries. He* of course* says that he is saying nothing new and con¬ 
cludes %idth the message of Kalecki, 'Full employment capitalism will 
have* of course* to develop new social and political institutions 
trtiich will reflect the increased power of the working class, if 
caqpitalism can adjust itself to full enployment* a fundmental reform 
will have been incorporated in it. If not* it will show itself an 
outmodad system which must be scrrpped*. 

nie reviewer* however* feels that the solution does not lie in 
quoting Kalecki. Socialist system has not faced better either. It 
may be having full enploymuit but is faced with inefficiency in the 
fOm of technological outmodedness. Bow to cxnbine full enploymmit* 
technological advancement and the problem of mirplus labour in deve¬ 
loping countries is the major task fOr the last fifteen years of the 
twentieth century. Bcon<HBist8* social scientists and politicians 
alike should address themselves to tackle this task. 

The author has no doubt captured the essence of the various 
appcoaches to the problem (Preface) and provides an ess ent ial reading 
for colleges and universities and also for those interested in the 
UMBployment problem in its mmiifold ramifications. 


-R.S. KHANNA 


flw Nbcld Crisis in BlucBtiaB—the View from tbs Eighties 
PHILIP H. COOHBS* New York* Oxford University Press* 1985* 
p. xiv + 353* Rs. 144.50 


The book under review is a sequel to COcnfas'. The itocld Bdncstion 
Crises: A ^sterns Analysis* published in 1968. Here* the author 
examines* how the education crisis that loomed in late 1960a grsw 
staadily worse in 1970s end early 1980s. The focus is on such crlti*’ 
cal issues as worldwide growth of learning needs and bow to meet 
t)M* growing youth unsqploysmnt and Inequalitias betwee n and within 
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countriMf th« naed foe cadlcal •ducttitmil rafonn, InnovatlgM and 
naw tachnologias and poaaibla> waya of coping with thaaa iaauaa 
through new forma of International cooperation. Coonba baa diacuaaad 
both formal and non-forma1 education within changing acommiCf 
socialf cultural and political environment of various countries, it 
aims to provide a.conprehensive international perspective for the 
benefit of planners and policy makers in different countries. 

The interrelation between 'changed 'adaptation'and 'di^arity' 
! lay at the heart of the criais. The disparity bevfeen education 
system and their environment (social, political, economic demography, 
science and technology, and social structure) is the essence of world 
crisis. 

Learning needs of the people have been enhanced by factors, like 
population growth and migration, urbanisation, advancement in know¬ 
ledge, national develc^)ment strategies and growing International 
interdependence. In the early ld70s, education was equated with 
learning and it was viewed as a life-long process. The enphaais was 
on primary eehication for children and appropriate non-fonnal educa¬ 
tion for out of school youths and adults. The challenge before 
different nations is first to size up the existing learning network 
and to broaden and strengthen it to meet present and future needs. 

Economic, political, and demographic conditions enveloping edu¬ 
cation riqfrt from early 19808 differed fundamentally from thoae that 
existed at the start of 19608 and 19708. Through better plenning and 
international cooperation, no do^dot, many developing countries have 
made inpressive progress both by GNP mrid educational enrolment and 
participation rates, but it has resulted in a shockingly lopsided 
and inequitable pattern qf both ec on omic end educational development, 
[ *'i<*nning the ucben-rural gap. In rural atreas, very few people were 
able to complete primary and secondary education. Further, the 
^Ohly academic and modem sector oriented curriculum did not realis¬ 
tically fit the learning needs and life prospects of rural youth, 
which resulted in alienation of the educated youth. A case is mads 
for emphasis on rural development—social, economic and political 
transformation with a view to increasing rural productivity, employ¬ 
ment and inewne to meet the basic needs of the people through inte- 
9tatad and oomamlty-based approach to devel^opment for iaproving the 
status of women and children. In the context of providing rural bias 
to curriculum, the experience of Scottish Helerides, portions of 
Canada, Scandinavian countries- and of USA may be of interest. 

to tightening of budget ceilings, educational institutiona in 
®»t countries have been forced to trim their expenditures in r ecen t 
yvaes. But this must not be at the cost of quality. To lessen the 
financial burdm of the state, childrmn of effluent fSmiliea may ba 
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required to pay a reascmable share of cost of university education 
^with af^rc^riate provision for scholarships and grants for the 
deserving students from less affluent sections. Further, nost of the 
burden of primary education could be transferred to local bodies with 
special help for those iirtx> could least afford it. Though the share 
of education in GNP increased in all countries from 1960 to 1975, but 
due to sharp rise in oil prices in 1973 aikl world econcntic down turn, 
the growth slowed down. The author warns that with a GDP growth rate 
of 5 to 6 per cent between 1975 to 2000,^ more than hix hundred 
million people will remain below the poverty line in developing 
countries. 

Needs of pre-school children include health and nutritional care 
and socialisation to various kinds of cognitive and affective* learn¬ 
ing, including language ^uld conmunication skills. It is argued that 
performance in schools is strongly influmced by child's pre-school 
experiences. However, (Xily a fraction of the age groi^ of pre-school 
children is covered by such education. The author pleads for more 
atttention to such education. . in the developed countries, universal 
primary education has already been adiieved, but it is still a dis¬ 
tant dream in developing countries. It is estimated that about 
one-half of all children never entered the school developing 
countries. Out of those who joined school, about one-third dropped 
out. The Tanzania experlmoit of achieving universal literacy is of 
some interest. Coombs advice to the countries vAiich want to univec- 
salise primary education by the end of the century, is that they 
should put a ceiling on higher educational expenditure. Surpri¬ 
singly, in the developing countries, the enrolment expanded at a much 
faster rate at university and secondary level. Therefore, in many 
countries, including India, it would be difficult to eradicate illi- 
tera^ by the turn of the century. However, the author sees scope 
for sizable expansion of non-formal education without critically 
impairing the budget of formal education. Though some progress was 
made in Increasing adult literacy, but it was off set by massive 
population growth. The 1970s saw a widespread growth of non-fbrmal 
education. Government's cultural, information and broadcasting 
policies can have a sizable impact on the learning enviroiment of the 
youth and old alike. 

In the field of secondary and higher education, efforts have been 
made to start %fork-8tudy college prograzmes, developing magnet 
aeoondary schools for bri^t studentSj^from rural areas, special work 
experience programnes for non-academical ly motivated'youths, and 
production schools utilising the Gandhian oonoept of basic education, 
ini this context, vocationalioation of education 4t secondary level is 
of aone interest. 
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Ooorbs is concerned with the deterioration' in educational stan> 
datds in all countries. 'Die linear expansi(») of education led to the 
erosl<» of quality and relevance. One reason for the deterioration 
of standards is that due to inflation, administrative and teacher 
salaries accounted for 90 per cent of the'total recurring cost, 
leaving little for other productive inputs like books, supplies, 
equipment, in-service training of teachers, repair and maintenance, 
etc. Moreover, much emphasis was not given to learning. Coombs 
admits that there are hopeful signs of producing praise-worthy re¬ 
sults in urban areas catering to middle emd upper class neighbour¬ 
hood, and for children with paroital support. However, the picture 
is totally different in rural areas. Educational technologies have a 
high potential if well used for enhancing productivity of teachers, 
motivational and learning achlevm&ht of' students, and widening- the 
adcess to learning for motivated learners outside the school. Deve¬ 
loping appropriate software Inputs deserve consideration. The pro¬ 
blem is to make an optimal use of the new educational technologies 
and to blend them %/lth the best of the old technologies. 

The education system of a country has to reflect its cultural 
values and political goals. However, the people in authority pay 
only a lip service to it. The language and education of .a country 
are central to its cultural identity and survival. It has been noted 
that learning of mathematics and science along with three Ks is a 
yowg person's best insurance against becoming obsolete and technolo¬ 
gically uneirployable in future. The developing countries have to 
develop their own technologies with the help of developed countries 
to suit their requirements. European languages are often used as 
medium and subject of study in developing countries. Native lan¬ 
guages of these countries deserve encouragement for study and as a 
medium. Regarding Moral Education, every country has to find a 
solution keying in view its requirements. 

nie symbiotic relationship between education and work became the. 
basic rationale for great post-war educational expansion in 19S(ls and 
1960s. But in the later years, growth of education outstripped 
growth of econony. It created many social problems. It is h<^ed 
that the labour force will continue to grow up to 2000 in virtually 
all countries. The labour intensive informal and rural sectors are 
the most promising creators of new jobs. 

There are differential interests of acquiring education by people 
based on eoci o econ On ic and urban-rural considerations. Oooobs warns 
that inequalities in education will prove an increasinqly serious 
de^rent to overall social and economic development and an hacreas- 
Ing potent cause for political termoil in many countries. It is 
hoped thet. In e<MBing years, disparities in sducation will natrow 
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down more in develop^ countriM than In the developing eountriee. 
The taek that education facea is to develop progrannee that will 
prepare .young people to function effectively on the rapidly moving 
and changing frontiers of the future. Coombs suggests measures to 
eliminate or minimise inequalities, but admits that it is a tricky 
problem. No docdst, education has a critical role to play in bringing 
about social and eocHnoaiic changes essential for reduction of gross 
inequalities. But, it can only perform its role in conjunction with 
Mttong political, economic, legal and other efforts pointed in the 
same direction. 

In short, a number of academicians and educational agencies have 
helped in many ways in the production of the book. It will be of 
interest to legislatures, educational planners and acbninistratore and 
practitioners of education. Philip H. Coombs deserves the gratitude 
of the reviewer for presenting an informative book. The efforts of 
the author will be amply rewarded, if it Is able to in^rove the 
quality and relevance of education the world over. 


~P.C. BANSAL 


■oonoadc Ehiloaophy of Ancient India 
ABJUN DAS, Delhi, ^gam Kala Prakartian, 

1986, p. 224, Rs. iS2S.OO 

Itie developnnnt of eoancmic philoaop^v in the West on the eve of 
the Industrial Revolution creates an impression that the other coun- 
tries, prior to this had not contributed anything in this direction. 
The author's thesis is meant to rebut this widely prevalent notion. 
The eo o n oBdc phlloeophy is enbodied in Kaaayona, Naha Bharat, Hanu 
Bmcitl and Kautilya e Acthshastca thou^ the former three books aun 
xegardad by sost of ua as religious books. They, however, contain 
econcndc thought and the principles guiding the statecraft in ancloit 
India, nie author has based his present thesis on these four basic 
books. Be is not concerned with historical accuracy of the events 
described therein. 

The main difference between ancient economic {Aillosophy and modem 
Wsstern philosophy is that our literature is based on a synthesis of 
the whole of human life and its various aspects ace correlated to 
•sch other. Economic man concept did not find its place in our 
literature. Ancient thinkers classified four aims of life—^Dharms 
(moral), Arth (economic), Kan (instinctive)* Shd Mokaha (qpiritual)r 
Arth has to be, administered by Dharme, Sspaeetlon of Arth and Rams 
ox Uiarma was not possible as this would ultlnstsly end in giving 
mors stress on Arth end Kama at the cost of Dhaxma. Indian ancient 
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society could never advocate this, lUMayan>'declares, "Fran Dharoa 
flows wealth, frcn Ohama ccmee happiness, by recourse to Dhama one 
gets everything. This world hac Dharna as its essence*. Dharoa, 
broadly meant doing one's duty honestly, keeping God or his fear in 
view, veurna Ashram lAuunu was meant for marpower planning. It was 
based on occupations. The ancient Indians divided knowledge into 
four branches—Anvikshaki, Trayi, Vivid and Danda Niti which may 
broadly be Interpreted as philoscphy, ethics (or religion), econo¬ 
mics, and politics. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters. Besides an introductory 
chapter, it deals with the economic philosophy in reipect of exploi¬ 
tation of natural resources, thinking in regard to population and 
labour, agriculture and industry, trade and distribution, currency 
credit and finance, national inc(»te and its distribution. It. has 
also dealt with the economic system prevailing in those days, the 
raising of public funds and public expenditure, rural and urban 
planning. And, as usual, the last chaoter sums up the conclusions of 
the study. 

In the Indian systan, the king heid no divine right. He was privi¬ 
leged 80 long as he performed his duties in the interest of the' 
society. The state was the result of the social contract. The 
primary duty of the state was to bring about maximum social welfare 
for subjects. It would justify intervention in economic life to the 
extent it could bring about maximum social welfare. The state warn 
like a heart pumping the blood of socio-economic welfare to all 
organs of the social body, it was responsible for reducing diitpul- 
ties and further it relied on the theory of Dan (gift, charity) to 
bridge the gap between the rich and the poor. The state was not 
merely law and order agency; it had to spend 17 per cent of its 
revenue on charity and people. If mines were state responsibility 
banks and other private organisations promoted national enterprise. 
The state granted subsidies to the {vivate persons promoting national 
welfare. Thus, both the sectors had their pletce in their concep t of 
the welfare state. 

The theory of public finance rested m surplus budgeting. Annual 
budgets were framed. Cannons of taxation propounded by Adam Smith 
could be discerned in the base literature. It is propounded in 
various simlli^s.ln nature and life. For exailple, cannon of conve¬ 
nience has been described by asking "the king to act like a wise 
gardener plucking fruits and flowers, leaving the unripe ones and 
buds otherwise the system will cause provocation and will be the 
cause of the ruin of the king". They believed in the multiplicibir of 
taxes. In raising revenue, reliance was not merely placed on 
General J.and revmw Ixit also on taxes on trade and induetriee. An 
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int«r«sting £eatuc« vtm that even those viho could not contribute to 
taxes had to give one day's free labour to the state. Mon-tax 
revenue-lncone from monopolies like mining, forest, fees and fines 
also figure In the literature. In war time, appeal should be mads to 
the people for raising finance which could be returned after the war 
was over. Public debt was not thought of even in emergency. In 
emergency financing, Kautilya goes as far as getting funds by hook or 
by crook, and even by stealing the property of the subjects. An 
interesting observation by Kautilya about those raising public 
finance nay be of Interest to us evoi in modern times. He says that 
just as fish moving inside the water cannot be known when drinking 
water, even so officers a^^inted for carrying out works cannot be 
known when appropriating money, it is possible to know even the path 
of birds flying in the sky, but not the ways of officers moving with 
their intentions concealed. Be suggests ^es for detecting this. 

The concept of rural and urban plzmning is nothing new. Our 
ancient thinkers were aware of it. • Village planning was to be done 
so as to make them secure by locating them near river, mountain, 
forest, etc. Security was the main consideration and fort type 
structures were advocated for towns. Kautilya advocates the system 
of heavy fine on those defiling water, sanltatioq and not observ^ 
fire prevention guidelines. 

The review is not meant to be a summary of the book but is only 
meant for highll^lng some of the ideas so as to make readers ints> 
rested in going through it. Whatever has been said in it has been 
supported by quotations in the footnotes. The book has filled a 
vacuum in economic philisophy as Indian thought did not find any 
place in it. The book is meant for laymen as wel 1 as those inte¬ 
rested in the history of economic thought. 


—ANOOKHMtlA 


Lew nslatlng to Elsctoral Disquallfioation 

B.A. HASODKAR, Bombay, N.M. Tripathi, 1986, p. xlx + 173, Rs. 85.00 

Ours is a representative democracy in which elected representa¬ 
tives have an onerous duty to perform. Regently enacted antl-defse- 
tion laws, manifestly a popular measure, have raised some funtamehtal 
Issues in the minds of serious thinkers relating to conceptual ideals 
of self rule and self government which, needless to emphasise, are a 
corner-stone of a democratic society. The Constitutional (Fifty- 
^ftooond AmemkiMnt) Act, 1985, has turned a new leaf aid opened a vsxid 
debatable chapter in political and legal field, itte vital reason to 
provide for such « modality is, firstly, to keep pscllamantscy 
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ilKWirr>r]f ftm fron pollution that oorm by alluroBRnts of powar and 
puraa. O a o ondly, to furthar fortify tha of majority party atruc- 
tura. Purity of politicaf thua, is tha auggastad goal of such a 
oonstltuticnal meaaura. Howavar» such changs inplngs ax-facle upon 
liberty, asaociatlva rights, rights of free r^asentativa and public 
interest as well as parliamentary {vivilege of s peech and expression. 

Tha book under review is the authors fifth creation and consists 
of five chapters, nie title of each chapter starts with 'd" which 
appears to be quite interesting. Chtqiter one ^Is %fith the rules of 
interpretation under the title "Dialectics*. The relevant rules of 
interpretation-such as: golden rule, language rule, harmonious cons¬ 
truction, beneficial constructicm and strict construction have been 
discussed with the help of important case laws. Besides, inportant 
doctrines of law applicable to judicial construction of statute have 
also been considered in their right perspective. These doctrines 
includes oaaus omiaaus, ultra-vires, and natural justice. 

.Chapter two titled "Debate* deals with the problems, surrounding 
amendments to the constitution in the light of the basic feature 
doctrine as ennuniciated in Kesavananda Bharti'a Case C1973) and. 
followed in latex decisions by the court. The democratic form 
of the government as contemplated by the Constitution beyond the 
constitutional amending power of parliament has been considered by 
the author with the help of judicial, juristic and academic opinions. 
Analysis and presentation of the subject is worthy of i^reciation. 

The third chapter titled "Diktat" gives descriptive format of what 
constitutes a political party and seeks to provide a link or medium 
to articulate political rights and obligation. Functioning of 
political party from the points of ideology and pragmatism have been 
examined in the light of American experience and the political philo¬ 
sophy surrounding the ooonunist party. Addition of the Tenth Sche¬ 
dule to the Constitution is viewed by the author as an addition to 
"ever-oonpllcatlng web of political and juridical debate*. 

The conditions of ineligibility or disqualification existing under 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951 and any other law enacted 
by parliament have been examined by the author in the light of the 
disqualification existing under the English law under chic>ter four 
titled "Dieabllity*. Evils of political defection and its impact on 
the working and morals of the body polity have been oaMidered under 
chapter five titled "Defection”. The impact of the law relating to 
electoral disqualification has been considered in a right per^)ective 
by the author. This chapter gives a detailed account of different' 
provisions of the newly added Tenth Schedule. 

The book Is a landmark and welcome addition to the legal and 
political science literature for which Oustloe Maeodkac deserves 
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congratulation. Beaders will find this book Interesting and thOu^' 
provoking throu^xiut. 7!he publisher deserves appreciation for brings 
ing out the book at a moderate price. 


—S.S. SINGH 

Mblic Malnlstration: ta Introduction to Oono^pts and Iteoriee 
RUMKI BASU« New Delhi, Sterling Publishers, 1986, p. x+298, 

Rs. 125.00 

Public administration, as an activity is as old as the Man him¬ 
self. The vK>rd 'administer' is derived from the Latin word minis- 
tlare, which means 'to serve'. In its broader sense and rather 
cannon use, 'administer' means to manage the affairs of, or to look 
after the people or the society. So, acknlnistratlon is the manage- 
BMnt or the proper ordering in the collective activities of human 
beings. According to Jaweharlal N^ru, *Adkninistration like most of 
things is, in the final analysis, a human problem to deal with human 
beings and not with statistical data*. 

Public Administration, as a subject of academic study or intel¬ 
lectual discipline and its history was, for tbe^first time, defined 
fay Hamilton in the Federalist Pi^r Number Seventy-two, towards the 
and of the eighteenth century in the USA. Again, in France, in 1812 
there appeared a French book: Principles d'Atelnistratioo Publique, 
authored by Charles Jean Bounin. Therefore, Mrs. Rumkl Basu is 
correct when she observes: 'Public Adninistration is an old profes¬ 
sion, but a relatively new academic discipline”. But, her observa¬ 
tion, "its history is not even a hundred years old*, is not 
justifiable. 

After Charles Jean Bounin, a number of political thinkers dealt 
with various aspects of this discipline. Most prominent of these was 
Noodrow Wilson. His eassy, *n)e study of Administration”, appeared 
in FDlitical Sdenoe Quarterly of the USA. in 1887. Perhaps Mrs. Basu 
starts from here as far as the historical evolution and genesis of 
acade m ic study of the sidaject is concerned. She is obviously falling 
in line with Waldo tAio called Woodrow Wilson as the "founding father 
of mblic Administration m a discipline” in his book: The Stud^ of 
Public Atainistratlon. 

The book under review has bem' divided into eight chafers. She 
frankly achnits, ”The present refonlblation of undergraduate course in 
Public Adainistration by the University of Delhi has inspired me to 
write this book”. It is, therefore, natural that the chapterisatlon 
is strictly aocccdlng to the new ^llabi circulated fay the Dspartmant 
of Political Science, university of Delhi, on Novenber 17, 1984. Let 
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US now cxanlne how far it fulfils the needs and ei^irations of stu 
dent-reesSers for whom *the idea of writing this book was born*. 

Mrs. Basu's publication, indeed, is a welcome addition on th 
subject, niere is the least doubt of its utility as far as introduc 
tion to the concepts and theories of the discipline is concernet 
Though the volume certainly caters to the reguiremants of the larg 
nuirber of students, yet, it does not succeed fully in its purpose 
a text-book, for the simple reason that a good text-book is th. 
which—howsoever complex the subject may be—must be able to tak 
most methodically the tender-minded student, all through the course t 
facilitate a proper coitprehension. 

The book is comprehensive in its coverage as so many new topic 
under one cover are hardly available elsewhere. Dealing with a .wld 
spectrum of the subject, the book provides insights on the theory an 
practice of public adbnlnistration. The author also provides an in 
depth and cciii>arative analysis of the adninistrative institutions c 
the important countries of the world, along with a host of othe 
pertinent aspects of this lively and significemt discipline. ’ 
such, the publication will be of considerable Interest to a wld 
range of students, scholars and professionals. Select bibllograph 
and the conmissioning of an index would really enhance the value c 
the book. 

Despite good get up, the price tag is heavy, it is certainly no 
affordable by the students for whom the book has been produce 
primarily. Perhaps a reasonably-priced, paperback, student editic 
could be brought out for their benefit. The language needs siirplifi 
cation and lucidity in the presentation. The first introductor 
chapter and especially the "Evolution and Growth" on p. 3 of the boc 
needs revision. 


—OM'PRAKASH SBTB 
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BriJ Bhuahan 
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Regiatrar, Indian Inatitute of 
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Indian 
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Academic Culture of Public Admii^ation— 
The Indian Experience 


M.A. MUTTAUB 


TBB ACADEMIC culture of PiA>lic Administration is a cross-breed of 
academic and Administrative universes. Like any other fora of cul¬ 
ture! it takes its birth in the social and political envlroneent of a 
country. It is a ooscklei ptienomenon! with a mix of 'acadenic exoal- 
lence* and that of 'disciplined action” from each of these universes. 

The contenporary Indlw academic universe is, by and large, a 
post-independence development! while the adtainistrative counterpart- 
has had age-old history, carrying Indelible imprint of recruitment 
based on British liberal education. Bowever, with knowledge and 
experience as the foundation of mkdnistration! it has alwmya looked 
to the academic world as its perennial source of inspiration. Aft«r 
all, a good administrator is one who has developed powers of 
gmeralisation, imagination and vbat Whitehead calls a "philoeophlc 
habit” in the sense that, ”ln philosophy, the fact, the theory, the 
alternatives, and the Idaal, are weic|hed together. Its'gifts are 
insight and foresight and a sensa of the worth of life. In short, 
that sense of inportanoe which serves all civilised effort”.^ 

Knowledge and emperienoe are two sides of the sene coin—tbs 
academic culture of Public Adenisttation. if knowledge, by mnd 
large, flows from witbout, emperlenoe grows from within in a given 
environment. The former oonstitutes the outer ring of the academic 
culture, the latttt: the Innar. As long as tbars is constant Interao- 
ticn batsme n them. Public Ateinistcatlan remains a vibrant nmans of 

public service. - 

• ( 

IMteBNOi ACAKHIC 

:c • ■ 

OcgmBlaMfclixmil fksmaMock 

lh» public orginisation, like any of its oountarparts, is a labb- 
tat«y -whira, with tiia ohuralng Cf 'knowledga and aavmrienem, e ppc o - 
Priata tac Ng wlmgy is pcoduded to halp ftdfil itm smOb* Opmrmtienal'- 
iy, it is imaolvmd In in bcbtvlty that 4ai^intolAa(^^ chaeaebaf. 
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It la aaaantlally a Baating of alitdb oC diffarant functlonaciaa at 
difterant lavala# with tba polltleo adainlatratora angagad in tha 
^idantifioation of the naada of tha orgahiaation and thoaa of tha 
cliantala# tba ganaraliat aAnlniatratora In daviaing waya and naana 
to aoquira thaai and tba tactano-adbdhlatratora in the tfananiaalan of 
the fruita of acienoa and tactnology. 

The knowladgaf %(hich la iapoctad from without oc ganecatad fran 
within, any ba intellective or intuitive—tha fomer relying on 
obaarvation, axperlnentation or Induction, tha latter balng received 
and known by ai^le inspection without raaaoning or analyala. 

Mhan knowiadge ia used, tha user ooa i ea in contact with organiaa' 
tional environpient ooaprising, by large, threa-fbld factors—power, 
Bcney and service—deterndning his behaviour. But due to organiaa- 
tioneQ regulation, the functionaries aav gat 'intoaicatad'. .It la 
these factors that largely shape tha internal academic culture of 
PidPlic AAnlnistratlon, as exhibited by its principal par'tlcipants in 
the form of individualised or socialised ejqperiance. In other words,., 
whan knowledge gets oimeshed with the use of power, money and service 
factors in the organisation, it beocmM culture-bound. Thus, if 
knowledge is interchangeable with principle, so will become ex¬ 
perience with practice—the former is universal idiile the latter is 
Situation-, time-and value-bound, with the conten^rary social ^ 
political forces moulding its character. 


The public organisation is a form of closed system with buremi- 
cratic characteristics. They shape the personality of each indi¬ 
vidual menber of the organisation. The Indian bureaucracy is often 
oonpared with a steel-frame with legal foundation and career service, 
which makes any change in its structure and personnel difficult. 
Hence, the academic qplrit of Public htelnlstration is greatly modi- 
fisd by tba bureaucratic structural attributes. Thus, its hierarchi¬ 
cal Bdliau with control and acvervision of Icwsr lavals by hi^r 
lavela—bound by priiKlplea of chain of ootan an d and raaponsibilij^— 
limit fra«Nlcm of thought and action. Then, atructural division 
the organisation, on tha basis of pacific qpberc of ocqpetsnoe, 
narroMi down the paroaption of functionariaa. As a oonaequanoa, tlmy 
tend to baoomt sacratlve in thair oparation inculcating a falsa ssnaa 
of authorl^. 

Tha only check on their irretl^pal bshaviout, eriaing out of this 
rhanoamncn, is tha axarcisa of authority of thair. supariors on the 
faasia of delegation whicb ties doim tha vaxloos levels or teganiaa- 
tion with the all-pervading principle of auperior-eubordinate rela- 
tianahip. since'^dslsgation of authority does not. iaply abdication ef 
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rMExxwlbllltyy it iIom not accord fraadom of thouglht and action to 
tha lowar lavala ayan in tha aaaignad araaa of jurisdiction. lhis» 
howavatr stiflas tlia innovating urga of tha functionacias in tha 
administration and nanagamnt of public affairs, rastricbing than to 
routina md rapatitive typa of functioning. 

Further, tha emphasis on standardisation and agualit^r in disposal 
of different types of cases throu^ rules, regulatltma and ptoce- 
duras, tends to replace tamdnal valuM by instrusental values. Vtm 
functionaries in the inmoess, baccam rigid and rule-adndsd in their 
operations.’ 

A logical OQtcona of this phanooMnon is tha formalistic and un¬ 
helpful attitude of functionaries in relation to dtiaens. Such of 
those «rt)0 are at the raeaiving and, specially tha poorest of tha 
poor, fail to obtain the benefit without greasing tha palm. Thus, 
both the hlararchiosl and the functional aurroundings undermine the 
academic ^irit of their intellectual relations.and the 'creative 
tension* expected of their interaction. 

Social Mllien 

The Indian public organisations have also reflected the feudal 
character of the Indian society reinfoccsd by law sinot tfaa British 
period. The civil service has been the replies of the aociety with 
its stratified ooepoeition. The style of functioning of the govern^ 
nent and administration has been highly authoritarian, diluting tha 
teal esaance of freedom of ex p reaeion. The relatlonahip b e tween tbe 
levels in admlnietratlon, betw een the adainistration and government, 
and legislature/ judiciary is that of subordinate and aqparior. Con¬ 
sequently, the voice of thorn at the receiving end is likely to go 
unheard. This is true of the specialists in relation to the public 
representatives. In the process, the cwganisatlon b e ceme s a loswr. 

In addition, one of the striking features of the existing Indian 
pcblic life is that it is passing through a crisis of valuaa. Seme 
of the older values have come in conflict with the democratic values. 
As a result, public functionaries hold split personality: one re¬ 
presenting traditional valuae, as evident at home and various social 
organiaationa, mnd tbe other reflecting the democratic veluee, as 
exhibited in public offices and.organieetiona. A^l this causae a 
tense atmomphere leading to delayed daeleion making. Thay are found 
emotionally ocomitted and administratively effective and productive 
^ce these two sets of valuae coincide, diluting the principle of 
l^rsonality of bureaucrat that asaures objactivity and faimaas. 

gQliticelpwtrnnamwl 

With the. advent df Xndmpendenoe and democratic way of politisml 
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tbe acad«)Ric cultur* of Public Adninl8trattlon« bobb 
infcomal end. externul faootf, bw wltn«ned changao of far-naobini 
dtacactar. Flrat# tha dlatanoa bot wea n govonawnt and adsdniatratioi 
is rodoced with the replwement of foreign intereste with nationaJ 
objectives. Their constitutional stipulation has-opened up^nw 
vistas of opportunities for articulation of policy^ planning an( 
prograaning issues. They are basically intellectual exercises ancni 
elected-^generalist-and techno-aihninistrators. They are followed u 
by nation-wide deliberations with the Nzitlonal Developaant Counci: 
and the Planning Comnisslon giving the lead. Often they draw oa< 
educational training and research institutions and various siass medii 
in these exercises. One may notice the partic^tion of such insti^ 
tutions and madia in the form of seminars, conferences, symposia, an< 
research publications. All these have constituted a recurrini 
pattern of the academic culture that has developed since the adveni 
of Five-year planning in this country. 

These periodic exercises are of great significance for tw( 
reasons. Firstly, they offer a rare opportunity to the public 
managers of the country to have an interface with the intereste< 
groups, well-informed organisations and tlwpeople at large. Th< 
public managers have displayed a higher degree of opennes^ at} public 
Issues^ Secondly, these exercises serve as some kind of 'winter- 
crop' for the lean period whoi the academic spirit is low-pitched ii 
public organisations. 

However, there are other forums that may keep public Issues bum- 
lng> evoking academic discussion, with or without political over 
tones. They are -legislative seeslons, legislative oomnittees, masf 
media, and courts of Iw. Often, in these fonniB, the adndnistratori 
are found'either piloting or defending public policy, with the public 
interest reoelving high priority, and the academic reasoning occupy¬ 
ing secondary plmoe. ■ , 

‘The acadeB d c culture is also under great strain with the author! 
tarian style of functioning of the political elite in and outside 
govenaisQt. Almost-every political party revolves round its chief 
The party interest la highly pereonalised, desnnstrating per^onalit^ 
cult.' ^The -govemsent and edatnlstration reflect the saqie'style oi 
functioning of the political boeeee.' It reinforces the bureaucratic 
atabephere inherited from the pce-lndap e «3e n o e period, almost undoliM 
the temoeratic spirit of freedom of expression which is the life- 
blood of aeadtamic Mlture. * 

In more recent years, the ^lestion of,commitment of civil atevants 
has erod^ the^ principle of merit which has been the overcldinQ 
oonelderatlon of their aelection. With the InCteeslng pMC^ntajli of 
ceseevations oi ws a h er asdblcns at ttae-sapaniM of mseit, thi ispteiic 
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«aQ»ll«noB M a pciiwipfil bui* o^^Ml«oblon pt in anrieoa 

To mm upf tht nonawnte and btnfauferatjbe ^turaa ara polaa apart 
£ion.fcaado« of tbot^t and ^UeipHo*'ttialr raspactlve cocaa, 
•xpooing tha dlchotcadaa of danoeracy va. aatbocitarianlapr Innova- 
tlcn va, oonaarvatian and acmatiaaia# ,vt>ia1caHty. ya. atablllty. itaa 
Indian axpeclanM revaala tlatt tteza ia built-in arrangaanot to bring 
than togethar for ooordiniAian of tha' kpowlad^ and aiqparianoa of tba 
functionariaa and pf varioua pvd»lic aganciaar on one hand# and 
thair intaraction with pdblic duanala and maa aadia# on tha othar. 
Howevar, oparationally# tha hiararchic niliau ^ ttM authoritarian 
social valuae oonatitute aarloua hurdlaa in fraa aacchanga of knoa- 
ledga and axperiancaa, undarrating tha acadanic valuaa of public 
organiaation. 

Navartfaelaas/ India haa witnaaaad aonp virtuea in tbeea linlta- 
tiona. Pirat# ita ataady nodi of oparation baa largaly protectad tb^ 
aociaty fron tha govamanioa of tha oountry in a idiinaical nannar. It 
haa aarvad aa a dM^ck-abaorbar abanavar radical rafona are Intro-, 
duoad and haa helped Inatitutionaliaa thaaL Lika dntocracy# buraau- 
cracy haa been alow ani cunberaone in ita operation and thereby# haa 
enabled the aociaty to prepare itaalf to cuahion the abode traatnant ' 
in (he wake of audden and abn^st changea. 


EXCERNkL ACUOIIC OKSOKB 

Ttm aitamal acadanic culture* of Public Adnlniatration ia alao a 
coaplax (4)enonenon reflecting in five different .nanifaatationai 
teaching# training# oonaulbancy# rafom and raaaaroh aa daplctad ia 
the Pig. 1. It has cemstant Intaraction with tha internal acadaade 
culture# with reaaarcb constituting the outer noat circle and. teach¬ 
ing# training# oonaultancy# and rafom ocaprislng tha outer circle. 
In ita praaant totality# tha asternal acadanic culture of Public 
AAniniatration is a poat-lndapaxidanea. davalo p na a t, by. and large# 
under the inpect of tba nation'a oonatltutimial eoapttnaot to 
devalopannt. Chronologlaally# toaohing and training ware praatdad by 
oonaultatacy nod r^om. Both tba Indlm and foreign oonaultabba and 
rafoma^a anunoiatad tha achaaa of teaching and training in Public 
Adidnlatzatlan. I^odfy# all tha five aub-colturaa are# by and. large# 
aawt aA ng a fim footing. 

Of tten# raaaar^ provides a i^oad foundation for all otbara; 
'Htay rely on raaaarch for adva no aaia a t# to aiaba knew eba^t ia etil^ - 
fiMCbim jnd trAlnlM flMk te whiMM taKWludM 
tanoe of^ inidtyidaal n a nba r (tdtaU)ar jprpayagtleya.pf l oou nba nt l# 
k^lla. oQ^ltan^ and.raf^^ iimtpi Um peginiaat^# m a;idK>la. 
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PIG. 1 BXXBRIAL ACMXMIC CDUEOSB OP PtBUC ADHIMlEraumCN 

All hBV« synblotlc relationship with each other in effecting and 
receiving influences. 

*» 

ttivlranHBntel 

ihe state of external acadendc culture of Public Adninistration 
refers to the stage of developnent of its discipline and profession, 
on the one h«id, and the social and organisational milieu in which it 
has grown, on the other. As elsewhere, in India descriptions of 
Public Administration as a discipline and a profession, are still 
debated. Some prefer to characterise it as multidisciplinary with 
roots mostly based in social sciences. Others view that it.is dis> 
c^line in the making. Some have treated Public Administration as a 
sub^scipline of Political Science, while others have their aEipre* 
elation confined to the 'publicness' aspect of Public Adninistration. 
In the process, in most of the universities, the curricula have not 
fully Recognised either its identity or credibility, although 
aucrang^mmt for its teaching is available in moat of them. The 
Mbek^Mp on Teaching in Public Ateinistration sponsored in 1978 by 
the University Grants Coasdssion at the Dapartmant of Public AdainiS' 
tration, Osasnia Qniversity, Sydacabad, revealed lopsided trends in 
the curricula of the discipline in all its prevalent three main 
patterns of courses: part of PoMtical Science, abaolute separation 
from ^Political Science and Bt^iness Adminlstratlrm, and undue am* 
phasls on Management Tecl^iigues and elisdiuition of political en- 
vlronmantal Inputs. The main thrust of delibsratlcas of the Morksliop 
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MS tjbst Bnwrwlitl—. with political Seianoa'and Bu«inaaa Mtadnia- 
tration abculd bo idonbifiad and ag pcop r iata plaoa ba givan to bhaaa 
in tba cucricula of Public Adniniatration by treating acaw of tba 
facets of the format as the locus and those of tlM latter as the 
focus of Public Administration. These trends still continue without 
arqr significant Change. 

Ttalnipg in Public Adninistratlon has, houayer, aoguirod graatar 
degraa of pragmatism. It freely draw iqpon all social, physical and 
natural acianoes whidi hava a relevant bearing. Xn this eontaact, a 
valuable contribution can ba made, if an analytical surv^ of the 
newly extended and extendable boundaries is -atl imt»l. nd. 

In the like manner, there is no unanimity among writers on its 
description as a profession. Those who taka an 'orthodox' view, 
contend that it is neither a profession nor has it the potential to 
emerge as a profession. To them a profession ocxqpclses certain indi> 
sponsable cooponenta—such as prolonged training in apeeialisod tech- 
niquaa and abstract knowledge, aervioe ethics, end self-policing hy 
fellow practltionersr-aome of idiich cannot be fulfilled by Public 
Adoinistraticn due to its vwy nature. Others regard it as a pcofss- 
aion tdiich perhaps is nearer to thexoncept of an occupation dif¬ 
ferentiating it from tha truer forms of professi<m like medicine, 
mgineering, clergy end teaching. They alao argue that it will, in 
due oourae, obtain Ite full f«:m. The proceea can be hastened given 
the required oonditlons. 

The United Natione' intacest in ImprovwMmt of the quality of 
administration in developing oountriee has aerved aa a great driving 
force for the consolidation of the acadandc and profeaaional efforts 
on the international plane. The identification of teaching end 
training inputs to enhance administrative ci^abilities meet the 
ragulremsnts of development edhtinietretim has helped increase tha 
ixportence of research in Public Administration. The search for 
these in^ts brought the academics end the prectitionere closer, 
contributing to the development of the discipline and tha profesaion. 
This has been true of India as well. 

Odnourrent to the stage of devslopemnt of the discipline end ^ 
profession, the social and ocganisatlonel mllisu hsvs Isft an iiqpmot 
on sxtsmal acadmeio oulturs. Sines, fer tbs sesdsmic world, bhs 
human msbsrUl is dcsftsd from tbs mm soeUty, whicb is feudal In 
chersetsr and authoritarian in its style of Aaaotioning, tbs somdamio 
InstltttbionB and thalr enviranmmA are not vHty mdb diffaesnt fred 
the bufsMcratle organisations. Tbs diffarsnes my ba of dagraa 
ratbar tbn kind, Tha olasa rood at d r a pbara ia not diffacent* only 
the asmlni^ and confsrsnoss ptmant a dlffarant picture whan. Umi 
•Vmioa/imkoe9 are not pr esm n t^ Baaanbly, in mm uniwarditlost 
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Utitf fotctlim of iMdttirtilp ia inttoduoad, dm witiMMiM H gmtdt 
da^TM of, fraadon of aipraaaion. Bufc* vsifbrtunalialyf tha niar ay«M 
aiteoutagaa group fwl It lea and«' tbarafora, undamdnaa acado^e 
akoallanoa. 

VMKhiiig *"d aa Sob^OBlturaa 

Of tha flva nanlfaatatlona of tha acj^tannlc caltuca of Public 
Adialniatratlan, though taaching and trulnlng, like oonaultancy aiid 
rafom, are cloaar to aacii others they I'apreaent two aub^lturea. 
If teaching aina at daveloiannt of the total peraonallty of oandl- 
datea, training ia akill><Mrianbed and# hanoa» aim at Ijiprovainant of 
their 'wortenanahip'. Vaachlng and training have a aaablanoa the 
apirit of autonony known for thair fraadoai of thought and exEHreaaion 

The teacher and trainer hall fron an atnoaphare of higher degree 
or 'openneaa'. But the training inatitute tenda to be an extenaion 
of bureaucracy/ if ita chief ia drawn from the bureaucratic organlaa- 
tlon. The traineea have exhibited more freedoa of expeeaaion in the 
prasance of acadmlca. 

There ia, however, laaa mobility and interchangeability b e tw e en 
the teachera and trainera in India. They are identified with univer- 
aitiea and training Inatitutea reflectively. Neeertbeleaa, training 
in conceptual, human and technical akilla, afford* academic and 
praotloal linkagea between theae two centrea of learnlhg. In recent 
yeara, for inatanoe, the Department of Feraonnel haa atteepted Aort- 
term orientation couraea for higher ecbelona of the civil aervic* 
with the help of the Departmenta of Public Mtadniatratldn and Bual- 
heaa'Management in the Ohlveraitiee of Oanmnia, Lucknow and Pan jab. 

The iaaue, whether the training Inatitutea organlaed by the go¬ 
vernment ahould be headed by adminiatratora or academica, la not 
fully aorted out» Though head* of training inatitutea are drawn from 
thU atelniatratora in acam Statea md at the national level, yet at 
tlama dlatlnguUANd eoadamica have alio been oonaidered and prefer¬ 
red. In practice, bCwever* they have experienced difficulty iq 
obtaining adequate help in running the training couraea. The ex¬ 
perience of Oananii^ and Luoknov Ohivecaitioa in bringing them under a 
aiagle uateelia, with aoad«daa aa the chief, baa run into praotlcel 
ttfflcultiea, both in reepeet of locum and fooua, ao far aa training 
in Local GovenuMnt and Adminiatration and Urban developawint and 
managemeht ia concerned. Ttie aponeoring Minietry ae e m a to heve a 
eeoond thought on the iaeue of looetion aa againat ita eaperience in 
.the*training inatitutea, IUm the Indian motitutU of Public Jldiatnia- 
toatlan, iMb Mlhi, and the All-India znatltttta of Local dalf-OBimn' 

WICp DQHMQfe 

fhl* ei^rience, though limited to a apan of two deeirtaa. 
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indicate* fchat tMching and tcaiiiing rapraaant tvo diatinet Ml)- 
a cad Mle oultacas. Nban tbaM aca beoughb undat a dnifiad ooMcdlt 
organiMblonal abartationa and, pachapa, huaan frailtlaa aapoaa ttda 
Inadaquaeiaa o£ tfaa 

It la in tfaa intaraat of tha dlaoiplina and tfaa profaaalon «f. 
Public Adadnlatration that tfaa coaoonalltiaa b atwa an taaeblag and 
trailing axa idantifiad and ralnforead. Ttm tr^tlonal -nrjani at 
tlonal and atatutocy oonatralnta of tfaa univaraitiaa and inatitotaa 
aaam to hava cone In tfaa nay to davalpp coaa^ pattwrn of aradaaip 
actlvitaa. Son# of than do hava Poab-Miatar and Poat-Oraduata 
CMiraaa. Mt without their afflliatijm with univaraitiaa, tbair 
validity In the academic and enployaent worlde la in ddubt. B aoept 
for a. few unorthodox univareltlas and more antarpclalhg axplcyMa, . 
such progrannea would hava had thair natural death. In the aaam wv, 
tha univaraitiaa do not hava tha trkdltion of davaloplng traininf 
progrannaB aa part of thair norml academic aetlvitlaa. It la atill 
an academic laaua to antruat thaaa to an autemomoua inatitatiofi 
within a unlvaralt^ a orbit. 

Qia academic paraonnel oould be another iapoetmt nnana for oon- 
atructing linkagea betwaen unlveraity departa wnt a and training Infti- 
tutaa with poasibla intarorganiaatlonal mobility. With the ao-oallad ^' 
'denocratiaation' of univaraitiaa, one notlcaa the flight of tha > 
batter lot from the univeraitlaa to the training inatitutaa. Ho»> 
ever, where tha training inatitutaa, apacially tboaa fvinidad and 
aponeorad by tha Government aganciaa, are headed fay adminiatratoca 
with bureaucratic atyle of functioning, the academic paraonnol hava 
often bean found a diaaatiafiad lot, looking for a tranafar to tha 
unlveraity departmanta. 

Ifaera nay, of oourae, be a few axa^^lea of younger adainlatrabora 
having preferred a tranafar to- the univaraitiaa. Indee d , it ia a ,, 
difficult choice for than. Tbay ara often aandwitchad batwaaa 
enindane attraction for power and money available in tha publle 
aarvioa, on the one band, Md the high idaala of individual fraadpm 
and Uia aarvlea to tha humanity at large, on the other. Za aoma 
cum, partHpa tha prevailing dworaliaing plwnw—wn of the pUbllo ; 
aarvioa anet have proaptad the choioe. 

,, l!ba Management Inatitutaa wbi^ ara outaida tha govatnarndt 
wbralla, ptaaant a batter picture of the academically agnippad/ 
adainiatcetora, though thair mmhar any ha vary aamll* Often peraewiB, ; 
in aanim/lny poaitiow are ettcaebad fcy.tham barmiaa of thaix aaaufb*.. 

■ ad oapibility to obtain gcanta-in-al^ and training and canawtdil \ H < 
■ailpmla from the aovacawit. fitaat SMtitntaa, in the jj ! 

era able to maka ^ beat of'the two worlda-*tha private anddlir/ 
pM(4le* 
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tbiw, th«r« ar* two broad catagorias of paraomtalf naaaly^ ^a 
aoadMBlca and tha ateinlatratOEs avaiXabla to the aoadMtlc uniytraa 
oC taaehing and training aub-culturaa of Mblic Adninistratian. If 
tha former are the product of the omtraa of laamlngr vis., univer¬ 
sity or/and training institute, the latter are from the practising 
world. Once they leave the university and enter their respective 
career, they are terought up differently and their behaviour is mould¬ 
ed under their respective professional culture with different sets of 
norms and codes of conduct. 

Professionally, they represent two distinct classes, with barriers 
between them without any meeting grounds. If the adninistrator is 
obsessed with his long experience of contact with power, money and 
service^ the latter with scholarship and academic autoncav. They are 
seen fluttering when they' find themeelvee on the sasm platform. Ttmy 
have hardly ary oocaaion to appraciata that they constitute two sides 
of the sane coin and supplansnt each othar in the develoEoant of the 
discipline and thereby, the profeaslon of Public Mbdnlatratlon. 

As against the administrator, the academic is a "frae bird” in 
discharging his profsaalonal <^llgations whsthar as a taaeher, a 
rasaarcher, a consultant or a rsfOrmer. His freedom is' envi^le. In 
s free society, like India, he is expected to develj^p the expertiae 
to euggeet all passible altemativea to any social problem. But in 
recent years, some of those* tdio have sought affiliation with any 
particular political ideology, are generally suspected. With the 
fluctuation of the fortune of that particular political party, they 
gained or lost position in the public affairs. 

Such of ths academies who have been closer to the adednistrstora 
rather than the politicians, seem to have more stable fortune. For 
merit, not patronage or favouritism, is the secret of their rise. 
Aelr views draw greater public and government respect. Often, they 
are acceptable to all political parties, irrespective of their affi¬ 
liations, for purposes of constituting enq^iity cosmittsss, pay ooi»> 
mlaaions, rafonns oonnlttsee or other high level public bodies. OSis 
government of the .day derives public res p e c tability with their sp- 
pointaant/jplaoenMnt in sudi bodies. 

Imcng academics, ons nay identify two sub^tegories: those from 
ths univsrslties and tboss from the training institutions, with re- 
smscfih as their strong caasamlity. Bowsvsr, if tbs foimsc, who too 
taadbsrs, havs greater inclination towards purs resssrch, ths lattsr 
<tbs tralnars) have evinced mots Intsiest in applisd rsasaroh with 
laexsasing saphaais on ocnsultancy aafulcas, tenttng to cumamtcjiliaa 
itl^ir activities. There is rsetricted intercduingesbility b etwee n 
With larger nuabere migretlng from the onivereltise to tdis 
^Ainlng inetltutes. This may be attributed to the deterlorietlng 
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inftgt of tfa» onivonitlM in tucnr-«E« an oubooM of a nuaNc 

o£ factoia: prolifaration of unlvaraitlaa, daolining atandardaof 
tea<^iii 9 f tnbraadlnp oonaaquant to aarlt pronqtionaf rotation of 
poaltiona of tba aoadenlc laaderahip in tfaa univorsitiaa, adoption of 
ragional langaagea as the nadia of inatructlona/ etc. 

On the other handf proximity to the aeat of authority in the 
gova m aw nt and frequent oontacta with foreign organiaationa, tharifeyf 
fetching better opportunltiea for foreign aeaignmentar are the 
aouccea of greater attraction in the training inatitutiona. Tbeur 
the recently adopted aebame of obligatory periodic training of higher 
civil aervMta haa alao enhanced the,importance of their training 
activitiea. 

Nevertheleaa, the trainers are conacioua of the inadequacy of 
their acholaatic legitimacy. One notioaa a erase with the traiiting 
inatitutea to seek acade m ic affiliation with unlveraitiee. All tiiia 
tends to enhance the prestige of the acadeadea from the imiveraitiea 
on the one hand» and to help aerve as a oorrective waaaure in dsooie* 
marciallsing the activities of the training inatitutas* on the other. 
These developnants may be fruitfully chameliaed for directing aca> 
deadic activities boMards development of the disc^line and thMcehy 
the pcofesalonaliam of the ateinlatratora. 

The 'academic' and the 'administrative' trainers ttem the training 
inatitutea occupy a unique position in the devel o pamnt of the disci¬ 
pline in the Indian context^ as against their counterparts# for 
instance, in the United States. In the first place# the bard and 
fast distinction between these two sub-categories may not be the 
normal cms in the United States. For# association with the civil 
service at the higher echelons may be an interlude rather tbm.a 
life-long career. Also, there is greatw degree of mobility b ab w e w 
the centres of learning and the civil swvioe. m India# the train¬ 
ers enjoy a. rather enviable position because of their greats a ooaa 
siblli^ to administratian. It enables tbam to develop the real fSel 
of administration. This is of groat significance# specially when 
Public. Administration is a discipline with its applied side. 

In suBW the aub-oulture of teadiing may be idwtified with that of 
pore discipline while the aub-cultore of training with that, of 
profession. This artificial bifurcation is not oondueive to soood , 
d^slopsont of Pebllo AAidnistrstlon wbathar ss a discipline vt a . 
pco f ee al on. On both tfaa fronta# tba. aoa da mi ce hava no peaca. Aase ^ 
is# .hoMaver# a Kind of "craativa tanalaiii*- in relation to their coomb-;: 
erparta from Politiool ddenoe and aaalneaa Idainlstratian ao far am 
the. dlaeipline ia c onoemad. On the pwf ema l c na l sldii* thiy wn )Hgt i 
on toee fcp the gaMMcalist adminietxiftocs is their effcMrte to i 

aimaliee adminiatratoca. The t e af aha ra and tha trainara j 
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Oo nt rUb oti on (If ttMy com oIomt and nakt oanoar^ afSoct 
^ (dto dawalopamit of Poblie Adbidnlotration) In oonatrnetin^/a 
atd»li acadantc oulturo. In'raalltyf naitbor tba taaehor hot tho 
1'^ aeadanie tralnora aro ablo to laava auob iapact on tba atudant and 
( trainaa oo—unitlaa raa pa c t ivaly* For tba clasB>roaa cultura la 
biigbly artificial, far f r<Mt tba reality of a<teini8tratiya life. 
;. Smoa, taaehing «nd training are lifialaaa unlaaa tbay are qro a ndU in 
i'l aotoal adniniatrativa Ufa aituatioha. Tbay can ba, in tba' Indian 
i;‘ eentaxt. Meaningful and inapiring if tbay are reaaarch baaed, and 
specially whan the teaser and the academic trainara do not obtain 
j firat hand adhrdniatrativa axperlenoa. 

i' 

1^' Oanaaltapay ■» an —irglng aifc-OBltara 

Aaong tba five aeadanlc aub-culturaa of public Adalnlatration, 

I. conaultancy la conparatlvaly of recent origin. Zt diffara fran 
othara in aavaral raapactat ganaaia, aeopa, aina wid objacta, and 
natbodology. Zt roninda one of tba iqpact of Private Adbdnlatratlon 
and Mwagamant, on Public jyteinlatration. it la note in uaa in public 
; a ae t o r laidertakingB and oorporata bodiaa than in govarraant aAninia- 
tration. Ita aoqpa ia, by and lai^, raatrictad to pcoblan-aolvlng 
> purpoaaa, whether they have a bearing on the raconatruction of the 
atructura and functlona or on human ralationabip. "iba daciaion* 
! Maker, who ia often praaaed for time and facaa problama of complex 
Oituation and inadequate data for daciaion-Baking, loo.ka for 
cenaultaney. 

I tkXMultan^ apaaka of tba need to appreciate the linkage b e tw e e n 
theory and practice. It eapbaaiaea that no practice can have laatlng 
affect unlaaa it ia baaed on aowid theory. Tbua, conaultancy pt^map- 

j p o aaa: axiatence of a problem, the daciaion-nakar and his willingnaaa' 
|| to take daciaion, and the target peraona/inatitution. 

] ' Oonaultanoy ia nora an organiaational prooaaa thM a political one 
' in Indian kdainiatratlon. Pg profaaalon, the oonaultanta are axparta 
' ; knokn for their aiqparianoa and knowladga. Thay are atill within the 
j ; ^bit oi protection* aMay from political education, it la aa Modi a 
' tribute to the oonaultanta md their obaervanca to profeaaional 
nbma, aa to laaa aggraaaiva politica aa an input of policy- 
1 ;’\feriulabion. 

Conaultancy la open to critidan in the Zndn context cn a nuxbar 

II Df'OOttnta. In tba firat places the Zndiam oonaultanta are laaa 

|[ir d aaa i oped^ aa a claak, to fulfil tdia aodal dbjbetlvaa of govanamnt- 
i Ibait zn fact, conaultariby ia not fUliy institutional- 

11 la tl^ rddpaet. fiiata are inttvidMal opnaultanto iac9«iy dcaMn 
||-: 'fitii the aMpatamuatad elaaa adbdidstxntora and apacialtata; VMy 
If ld#Mf:th«ai are inclinad to aat vp their 'abop* and*atill famax are 
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« 4 Plcspad «■ pKt; of tho odMnistrativt Moliinity^ for tiMNco if i^'ll , 
« oooial taboo 4M:taotMd to tba idaa o£ aalllng akllW kooKloSgo;iCOc 
xMklng a llvalibood. Ibn, it is ar^iiad thst thsy abiivious. oC 
thalf accountability. Tba sariousnass of thair job la also quaa 
tioned, alnca tha deciCion-aakar is not bound by thair advioa. ; 
NeverthalasSf acae of the prlvata and sead'ipubllc inatitutiona bava ^ 
nda adaifr conerata and fruitful affects. MNn nob fundad pUbli c i y » 
consultancy asauma eoanarcial ovactona. In govariMntHipanacMMd 
lnatituti<xiSt consultancy is traatad as pact of thair actlvltiM» 


fully funded by tha sponsoring agencias. 

Financial Inplicatlons apart, basi(^ly oonsultancy is an.aoadMic 
exorcise. It Is assentially a rasearch activity with ooncoadtant 
freedon .to have an aooass to naoessary data and to offer all possible 
alternative solutions, reflecting 'the orientation of the consultantK 
It is observed that the greater the degree of objectivity ha Mln^ 
tains, the greater is his credibility with the clientele. 

By and large, oonsultancy has liaited role with goven—it owned 
organisations with their en^tasis on social objectives. It is 
popular as a regular activity, with non-governsant research.and 
training institutes with profitability orientation. Govemsdnt^^m i 
institutions are found involved in such exercises occasionally, Offtsf 
at the instance of reform conoiasicxis and qcssdttees. This is psrti- 
cularly true of those which are predominantly training iastitutss. 
Often, they do not have re^ilaf research staff, who could be conti¬ 
nuously engaged in oonsultancy services. 

Involvement of university departments in consultancy is a race ^ 
E^mioinman. Finances are their sain constraint. This nsy be partly , 
because of lack of nutual contacts betwM the '{coducers' and 'con¬ 
sumers' of knowledge. There IS a criticism of the university depart¬ 
ments that they are not tuned to time-bound requireamit of the) 
clientele agencies. The problem, however, can be sorted out if thair 
relationship is cationalissd. Seme of the IITS ett^ best ewples^ 
in tMs regard. 


. Recently, some of tbe bigger public, seml-p<d>lie and private, ) 
enterprises initiated separate oonsultancy cells as an intsgral part; 
<of their ' cwgmiisation, designated as Bessarcta and Development Ittng;' 
(R snd^O ffirig). The experience, however, does not appear to be mity ;; 


promising, despite, govenrnmntls exhortation. This may bs atbeibotad: 
to thsir bureaucratic coapoaltlmi and autboritarian atyle of £uiie-| 
tienlng, stifling tfas initiative sad drive of innovative and sntecH 
prising scholars. Further, with limitad promotion oppoctmitlaa^) { 
talantad youngatara aca hardly atteaetad, Ibova alt, tha 
ftaa anvlMcaant, which ia tha diatinotiva characbariatic of 
isatibutionaf ia asriotwiy 
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The Main critlcLna of consultancy la tha otHwaslon with appHad 
part of knowladga witb fundMMntal t ea a a ro h ralagatad to tha bade- 
ground. This has contributed to sagragatlon ol applied and funda¬ 
mental re s ea r ch with the Industry's interest in the former and that 
of the university Is in the latter. 

Consultancy, as a sub-culture, suffers frost a serious organisa¬ 
tional lacuna peculiar to in^an hteinlstration. fhs work culture in 
public organisations is oriented towards maintenance of status qua 
Ihsy do not encourage innovations which result in frequent changes, 
niey are likely to encroach upon the status and posltlmi of the 
generalist adhRlnistrators, in particular.- Horeover, public account¬ 
ability renders the adnlnlstrators timid and, therefore, less enter¬ 
prising. Finally, ineffective incentives are the other restraihlne 
factors. 

To sum up, consultancy is an important segment of the academic 
i' culture, entirely based on freedom of expression, away fron the 
I j bureaucratic milieu. Its greater use will promote organisational 
i; interest. For it ensures the flow of fresh ideas. 

Ware oonsultancy remains an adjunct or appendage to an organlsa- 
tion, it does not flourish. Its attachment with reMarch institu- 
tions could provide it a batter locus and focus and dan attract 
scbslars with the reqpiisite talents and ther^, can render better 
I, service to the oonsuners. Also,' the Resent pattern of contacts witl 
the clientele orgwtisations should be rationalised to make effectiv 
ii use of the expertise available with research institutions. 


i 


ffBl#>11atied fld>-Caltiire 

Reform as one of the aczidenic manifestations of Indian aAnlnistra- 
tlve culture, is a British legacy. By Independence, it was already 
wsll<developed sub-culture. Now, it provides a regular instrument 
for bringing about change s in the adtadnlstratlve structure, functions 
and human relations to meet the democratic and development needs. It 
is estimated that by 1964, when the Adninistrative Reforms Commis- 
sioii (ABC) was set up, on an average 22 reform ooamitteas for varied 
i p u r p ose s were employed by the Central Oovemnent alone every year. 
Tha most distinguishing fsature of the post-lndependanoe refOrmini 
effort, apecial ly since the ARC, is the increasing association of 
l acsadmeics and use of modem tools of research. 

] - .Xn the parlance of Indian Adminiatration,^ reform may be dia- 
|^|4:iagUiAad from rsorganiaation and chtnge in terms of ths intsnsit 
lad^pcomotion of social values, the speed fbr their transforastlcn ahd 
degree of resistance they attract. Reform like revolution is 
^faXue-ladn, reorganisation may be, m^f. not be, but ctwinga ia not at 
friar 1 




ail. Rsvolutim is s social process, reform a political proceaa. 
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r«or^«niMtlon «n •x«cutlv« proe«M> and change an adniniatratlva 
pcooaaa. HefCim la a norc grandoiaa and infraquant affort to rModal 
and reorganlsa the adnlnlatrative apparatus of goverinMnt* while 
adainlstrative reorganisation is an internal exerdae in which the 
patient hiaself Is a self-appointed doctor» xt occurrs with sostt 
intervals trith m eophasls on preventive nsaaures. Closer to it is 
adsinistrative change trtiich is a continued process. Zt is natural 
and not deliberate and sandatory in character. 

Ihere was, by an larger hitter degree of political deteradnation 
in carrying out reforms during the first two phases. Reforms have 
dfered a ooBsion rallying point for the political parties to enlist 
popular support.^ 

Since adninistrative reform is based on assuaptions of imperfect- 
ability of human Institutionsr there' is alwq^s a gap be tw e en what is 
being done and %rhat could and should be done. It is with this 
realisation that the Indian reforming efforts have becesna institu¬ 
tionalised, with a sqpa^ate ateinistrative wing in charge of these 
endeavours. It is becoming a cosmon place for governments at 
Central, State and bocal levela to create separate bodies to pcqmobe 
administrative reform within its jurisdiction through resssreh, 
investigation and experimentation. Hence, administrative reform is 
becoming a rewlar feature in the study and practice of Public Ad- 
ndnistration.^ 

Adninistcative. reforme in the Indian context, constitute a hierar¬ 
chy of goals in terms of time-frame, and qualitative changes—as 
short-term and long-term. It is these considerations that have 
determined the status, ooopoeltlon, terms of reference ani methodo¬ 
logy of enquiry, the financial quantum and the degree of their ac*^ 
cqttablllty.^ 

As elsendiere, in India the ecological factors, nanmly, geogr s gfciy, 
historical legacies, the constitution, 8ocio<econcmic milieu, legist 
letive pressures and the teclnological inperatlvee have influenced 
the reforming efforts—some as pcine-novers, others have sustaining 
effects and yet othtrs either have resisted thsei or i nt e r posed delay 
in obtaining iaiesdiate fruits.^ 

The Indian rafoming efforts have assumed different forms of 
mechanism. They may be distinguished in respect of their genesis^ 
membership, ccmplexion, periodicity, scope and ooversgc. They are 
e^rt bodies drawn from differmt walks of life diqpending On the 
requir«aant, with bureeucra^ invariably r^resentsd^along with 
Increasing asaoeistion of sosteBics.^ 

The follow-up of refOms in India reveals that there are a nusbec 
of pceraquisltes for their auooeraful iaplss mut e t ion: political will, 
buresttcrstic attitude, orgMlsationel coepetmaee, edbiinistratl^ 
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f > M i t >lljLtyy «£fiaacy of mm id*M» pcopor tlaUig vd IqplMnfcatlbn 
Mdf diove all, the national cuitur*. 

As ala ew bara, tha Indian raforiM ara an outeone of tba cbuniing of 
tbeory and practice and the convergence of the atreaMi of nan of 
thought and nen of action <md with their participation in varying 
oonbinations at all the three atagaa of refbone: initiation, deli*' 
Deration and follow-up. A reforming effect in baalcally a aaarch for 
bringing practice in harmony with aound t^ry, thereby, making a 
• ai^ficant contribution to the conatruction of a aeperate oorpue of 
knowledge in the field of Public Adainiatration. Every report of 
' reforme coamittee is a piece of reaearch, raising the image of aca- 
d^OB as a class, [moving the indispensability of linkage between 
the academics and practitioners and realising the ioportanoe of the 
indiamiess of solutions of vuious adhdniatrative problaM. 

1!he main lesson of the reform efforts in Xi^ia is that since 
adainiatration ia value-laden and culture-bound, the reform preatqp- 
poaes change in the culture and the values of the pfavie thasmelves* 
for heliefs aid habits of individuals together constitute values and 
oulture of a people. It is only with the emergence .of New Adminis¬ 
trative Culture through the convergence of traditional and democratic 
values that the administrative reforms can be executed fully in 
spirit*^ Bence, the Indian eiqpericnoe does not approve the general 
thesis that developing countries can be only ideological and not 
increamntal. A democratically planned develofiiimnt, like the one in 
India, with its deep cultural roots, depicts a picture that Indian 
reforms are Ideological in conception but incremental in execution.^^ 

Nasaarcta as Oore of Acilwdc GUlbire 

Ihe entire academic culture of Fidilic Adnlnistration has a base in 
r es Mr ch. In fact, a healthy growth of internal and external aca- 
daslc culture depends on research. Taaching, training, consultancy 
and refc^.all are its outcome. and large, r es earch baa twp-fold 
sssnifeBtations, fundasnntal and applied, without any meeting place. 
If the universi^ departments have evinced intereet in fundamental 
res a at ch, the training end reseat^ institutes have concentrated on 
' applied one. The losers eure both. The discipline and Ute profession 
Will baooma the main casualty, with the widening gap between theory 
and practice. 

The university departments are engaged in- r es earch with two-fold 
objectives: om leading to conferring of research dsgreasr and tbs 
other pcoobtion of knowledge through pcoblest-aolving efforts in the 
field of development. Often, ttmy are sponsMed by agendas libs tbs 
Xodiam Oooncil of Social science Seseardi, the Onlverslty arants 
.’Cpmmisslon and other natliMial research and educational bgdi^ 
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fl pe iMhr^tp at pcoblw-oclMboa ) PW HMr <a> by tlM indltridual - public 
^ UBlv^ilUiiy dapinaMl^ > t»r« phpiwairwn, ^ bb* 
otaiur acid roMiurflli inctitutmf generally ^itdbiag 

dObaida t^vUraitlab* art c^tgagid in p^laihocicntad cccaiitch, often 
airt^lifl ty pcblii^ agpnbiai. 

awevart racaareti obudiac trm bofch the couroes are pot ganKcally 
rated very i^acbieal. At bast# they ace insttuctlve and intbrnatlve 
’JO the atudanta and trainees. Meittm ooUld they ba at hifti oedbe in 
tarns of basic knoeladge# nor could they be any guide to the dMi- 
alon'esilcerB. This any ba attributed to the absence of the 
authors' eaepooure to adBiniatrative raali^. 

Research as one of tha foci of all acadanlc bodies, is gaining 
round in India for researai. is to ante fchoam ehat is unknown, ehile 
reaching and training are to make known lAat Is known. In this 
OdnSbaxt, it is a strong oananting toeoo b e t wee n training and teaching 
institutions. Nith the built-in incentives for research studies in 
toaohlng and training organisations. It has b eecn e an integral part 
of their acadaadc activities. 

In view of the discussion in the preceding paras, a few proposals 
!or providing linkages between them nay be conaidered. in soam t>£ 
the training and r e se ar ch institutes, one notices fn earnest desire 
to obtain affiliation with universities for undertaking researcdi 
degree programmes. Through these efforte, they may be toougbt 
closer. Further, in some of the university dapertmints and training 
Institutes, there ace mutual cepceeentation of the aenibc faculty 
members on their Boards of Studies snd Academic Cosmlttees. It la 
desirable that this pcectioe la universalised in tha country. More¬ 
over, the {scpoeal for the Interchangaabi 111^ of pwaomel among tee 
aibllc agencies and industry, on tee one hand, and acadamlc instltur 
tiona, on the other, known aw "lateral entry* should be seriously 
triad. This will ensure a fruitful teposure of the Isan of teought* 
to administration and the >en of actiem” to. acaidemlc atmoaphsre. 
finally, as a ganaral rule, efforts abould ba amda to have mate^flg^ll 
contacts bstwesn 'producers' and 'oonstt|m»' of imowlsdgs with tte 
national bodies, like tee IcagR end OK, proiaating ftodassntal kaeki^ 
ledge. Tbe existing funding eapec^ty for sute reaMa^rCh studlM 
aboiild bs' gteanoad to provide atteaokive inoantives for gtialltetivs 
• eeeetch in awedaiaic institutiona. 

In this respf^, the role of pcdfbssiqnal >ucnals la of apsoUl 
signifltenpR. Training and rssearcb institutss, uhiverfi^li# isid 
>rofessipnal angocla^tlons bhvs svinoad intaciab. in thas4 jou rn als, 
ihs tajUte ooskMl of Psbllo Adsia)Ufttalki«^.of tea Indian lastibtes 
of ii(b3iio AAainlitrabion has plRpad m lending fola. ta telB^nnM^ 
ttnlversHias and tbe pcofemsionbl eteociailons let 4^ 
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financial raaaona* Slnoa Public Mbdnlattatlan la ocavatatlvaly tba 
youngest discipline ot tbs social sdenos s added to tbs unlearsities 
Icatg after lnde p a n dwoe» liberal financial assijMance tfwuld be 
available throuf^ national bodies like tbe ICSPR and tbs OdC. kpirds 
say also be considered to tbe autbors of original and cmKseptual 
types of research studies. The governeent d^artsMnts sboul^ also 
institute research fellowships to involve teaching and training 
institutions in the study of problens of public si^iifioonoe. 

Similarly, conferences and seminars are tbe other means through 
which klesearch activities are promoted, public agencies, mpecially 
at the national level, participate in this endeavour. Findings of 
research studies are presented for coordination of knowledge and 
experience available with the personnel of various centres of learn¬ 
ing. It Is desirable that in addition to the ICSSR luid tbe OGC, tbe 
goverment departments increase their academic and financial parti¬ 
cipation In such academic activities to keep^iqp»the momentum. Also, 
the idee of "think-tank* comprising a balanced mix of academics and 
administrative experts, attached to every public organisation or 
group of organisations, should be institutionalised. 

SOMHZNQ UP 

Ihe academic culture of Public Administration is a complex mix of 
knowledge, mvironmental forces and human experience as follows: 

Academic Culture of Public Acbnlnlstratlmi 

^1 , -— ■ ■ 

Knowledge -*■ Environmental Factors •• B:^rience 

Academic Excellence + Organisational Milieu - Disciplined Actior 

Freedom of Bxpreeelan * A^taLnlstratlve Setting ■ Delivery of Fruit 

of Knowledge 

Its anatomy can be depicted as shown in Fig. 2. 

Ihe acade m ic culture Indian Administration is a true replica of 
the Indian culture with its heavy doses of feudal character. The 
Iidian aocio-politlcal and orga nis a t ional etiioa has shaped its ooopo- 
nenta and conplexlon. The formal and informal structura of the 
academic culture, Um behaviour df the personnel within or without 
adnlnistraticn, the values and the motivating factors qpeak of thalr 
infiannm. The advent of demoaacy has only introduced duality of 
pecsodallt^. The eelf-ocntradictory b^viour of the peraonnel in¬ 
volved is evident frolD their private and public llfm. 
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the academic culture, in ita external facet, is the raison d'etre 
of the discipline 9 nd the profession of Public Administration has 
synbiotlc relationship with it. One promotes the other. If a well- 
developed discipline is a prerequisite for development of Public 
Adninistratioh as a profession, discipline would not .miss its Sfiplled 
side with its roots struck in the prof(«ion. As a discipline, it is 
sandwitched between Political Science aond Business Adnlnistraticn. 
It owes to Political Science its philosqphlcal ethos, for tectanlquee 
it relies on Business Hanagement. As a teadting discipline, it la^ 
bdiind both, although more than SO universities have arrangeemnt for 
its teaching.' However, with the public sector having rMChed the 
commanding heights of the economy of the country, vast vistas have 
been opened for expanslm of the discipline. Several sub-disciplinas 
are likely to submerge in due course. As « profession, it has to 
acquire new tools and to sharpen the existing onss to mast: the grow¬ 
ing cMllehges. 

Hie eoadamlc culture of Public Administration comprises 4 mpectxum 
with all its .consonants nutwlly interdipsndaht. Ons may observe a 
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olo#* linkage Mong allf rafbtna oo<anpii>8 • ididHpiaii tAcn vitt tba 
oattM of toapbing and training being pccnotad by refenaw cn one aider 
and cMURiltaney and reaoarcb aa the. contrlbdtocy factors for the 
refOBQajr on the other. If taadilng and tfnihi?9 ain kt anrictnnint of 
indlvi^l^ knoniedge md 'oc^pebenoe, oowltancy and refora ooobri* 
bote to that of the organisatietk 

. fbe aoadenica, obether they are teachersr student Sr tesearchersr 
tf^itj^Hir OOhsultants or refonoers, are the jprihcipal actors in 
; eoni^rOCting the academic culture of Public Mhiihistration» n>ey 
.<^fate not .from withiur but froai without, public organisations. 

IMtliefs and their formal «)d informal b^viour, however, are 
yeit .bb help build up the'internal, aoadaadc culture. 

: ll^vertheiess, since they have no aae tee grind as against the 
politico-generalist and tectano-adtadnistrators, they coamand r ee p e ct 
with all. They cannot be bypassed easily, even if all ttih three 
eeqpfents of administrators tnanimously act. They can be overruled 
trt)ere any of the segments of administrators have intellectual 
Buperiorlty. Popilar acc^tability, adatinistrative and financial 
feasibility are likely to be the other reas<ms for ignoring their 
advice. . 

The academics'’ role as teacdiers, students, trainers and research- 
era may be found ' innocuous' by the administred^ors. But when they 
participate as consultants or members of reforms ooemittee, their 
advice cannot be easily brushed aside as '‘academic'', specially Mien 
they are drawn from *mmi of long public or profeaaional standing”. 

As teachers, trainers, consultants and reformers, the academics 
present themsclA/es as ideal adBiinlstraters. Their idealism is 
applauded, never to be acted on Mien it remains far from concrete 
situation of life. Oftoi they run the risk of generalising from the 
Individual case studies. The position in Indian condition will 
remain unchanged as long as they do not have an opportunity to gain 
first-^hand mi^rience as public administrators. Toiday, tehalr as-’ 
pselanos of adtadnistratlon could be oonfinad to oAaaational Moboir. 

Tbs public organisations, as against tba acadMlc organiteatlonm, 
develop different psttem of culture. One miv identify oommonslitias 
^twaen them in respect of organisational forces, namely, p o w e r, 
mcmey and service. These forces detaraine tiie position, plaCa and 
voioa of the hmetionariaa in tba orgmfiiaation. Tlwy tand to unds^- 
mitfa'ths fraa Kid frank atmi^ih ara naosssary for sutual InteraGtlon 
of kbcwladga and aiqpwriaDca avail^la with vacioua £uncti«iatlas, 
Ojilpristiag from diffarant lavala. In tha prodMm, the l^low:t 4 s^ mad 
aiiqparisnoa of tha'^lowar lavala of tha hiararohy, aometimeB ao vital 
fW.dsclaian-amking, remain mWiisad, 

JdpdLniatrators and mpadmrtrs display dlf&nrsnt modaa of lyhivlour 




teMMixe a^AOHi vt(mac 


MMt M an/orfiniNd 9>p(«>* •AMa^/thf ymxi^ 

ttin-«a<t 

fc#.-{tl» -IbMe'. Mlooa' ^ 

IM'-Mitvloue «£/tMii7- AjHidoiatiQnii'l^ir;^^* M ttoi% ■ 


unldcUMii; ^ ithtU thU ^ jbtlpad *to; ISiiiv ^ 4ittii 
in rnUpict of i*ltfi«i and condition* of aorvio*, th^ how Mt 
evlMid cwHwiQUrot* intOcMt in ijqprotftiitfnt hf •fficiancy. 

JttiQiKr tb* «dBdnl*tcator* fron th* Kiddl* and upper runpSr tb* 
t<c>jOQ adwiniiitratota, particularly tha anginaera and^docbxa/ taai^ 
in racant yaara reaortad to atrllta'and othar trada union naaaura* to 
p r a aau riaa tha aapioyar to concada thair da n a a id a . * 011 * ap a i k a of a 
da^^r aanaa of reaentMnt <m tbalr part, arialng out of tha dicbo~ 
toav of apa e ialiata va« ganarallata. *It aav ba attcibutad partly to 
tha daclina in th* quality of tha ganaraliat claaa and partly to th* 
pra£*r*ntial traatnent natad out to the ganaraliata aho oooapy kay, 
poaltiona in tha ocganiaatlM. Bpaavar, aon* of th* raeai^ Pay 
CGMlaaiona hava ranovad eoaw of th* anaaoliaa and hava akd* aona 


poaitiva afforta to raduoa araaa of adagivinga. 

Today, batwaan tha ganaraliat and politic6>adBlniatrBtora, tte 
fonaK ar* a dMc»raliaad lot. It nay b* bacauaa of aaaaral raaaohae 
thair conflicting outlook of llfO^ diffaipnt aocie aconcaiie, oultunal 
and pcofaaaional badtgroaid and aboaa aU, tha aubaaevianoa oC.aoaa 
of the fonaar to loMar quality of political laadarafaip. iha lattar'a 
authoritarian atyla of functioning with thair aola intaraat in 
pclvata and political intaraat aa againat tb* fomar'a aaphaaia on 
public intaraat, baa pcavantad tbaai ftom free and firank aaebanga of 
knoaladg* and aapprianoa. Only participation of acadeadca tadoca* 
biararchie. nlllau and tharaby anauraa fraadoai-of aoqpraeaion in ka qp 
ing with dMocratic and aoadaadc aplrit. Obfa^tunately, «diatbK' in 
adainiatrative oc in acadaaic Institutiona, it ia yet to be xaaliaBd 


that thair oonvarganca alone can iMka group activitia* «oca 
productlwa. 

d baw t ima, tha doaocratic and acadaadc apirlt nay not coincide. 
Tbia aav happan ahan tha fo epar la value*laden and tha latter yalue- 
fraa. in auch an avant, tha public aganev can ba juatlfiad in pro- 
tacting ptf>lic intaraat. But iny daciaion whi^ ia irrational wd': 
unjttft, will be short-llvod. For a practic* that i* not in onat^ 
sonano* elUi aound thaory will not offer a laating aolution of apaf ' 
pcditlaa. kblla tha pid^llc iaatitiASon*, in gaaasal, tav* the 0 * 0 * 1 - 
rl^ng waaldaration of aooial chjaetivaa la dataicidning pjbiie li^ 
tarapt^ th* pobllo anbwpciaaa h>va to atrika a halanoa uithipcoCIt^ 
Mki^ goal* hayacthaiaaa* with tha ladnattag^iBivil mtMim oal^ 
fcan^ ih* piihlia antaapriaaa ham to go a long aiqr in acihiiM^ tua 
gM% -fhla iM«.ha at tl»a rlak .oC a da p ting n o c a hnwinreUV fgdjliag.-?' 
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acadamlc outlook. 

In maw the acadaedc culture pre ecnt e 9 iSellcate ftoenonsnon with a 
oon)(>lex value eyetea eiuneehed^ In factr it is the play of forcesr 
currents and ccosB**curcents hailing frost .variety of -lnstitutione, 
their hURtan operation in ^iven ocgnisationalf poUtical and social 
milieus, along with different b^vioural styles of functioning, all 
transforming the universal chauracter of knowledge into vrt^t may be 
termed as human experience. Qie Indian pattern is passing through a, 
transition from feudal to democratic character. If the "first 
generation” is apologetic of its aUthoriteurian values, the successive 
one is up in arms to discard then giving rise to ^generation gap^. 
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Governmentat and Adminbtrative Responsiveness 
in Britidn : Channels of Communication and 
Information between Pditidans and 
Administrators 

MORTON R. DA Vies 


PUBLIC AOtlNISIRKnCMf as a professional activity or as a field oi 
academic study, is concerned with a multitude of processes and pracx 
ticea which are as wideqaread and diverse as au;e the goals and pat' 
poees of govemnmt and its various ageicies. One factor that lintuf 
these multifarious activities is their ooiiBon. concern with 
auqpect(8) of fotmulaticn or inpleeentation of public policy. 

Ihe term policy is used in different ways in different contexts. 
For example, to refec to a proposal, an ongoing pcogramne, the goal^ 
of sudi a prograsms or even the impact such a progranme has tqion the 
social problems it ie designed to alleviate. In practice, the tettf 
may be used broadly^ as for example, in references to a country's 
foreign policy or a leader's economic policies; or, more i»ecisely/ 
it Btay be used to delineate limited aspecte of complicated activi^ 
ties, such as, "the policy on the use of oil revenues in the context 
of a governnant'e overall economic strategy*. Miilst the precise 
meaning of the term public policy varies from one context to another 
and, therefore, may be in need of clariflcablon and qualification, it 
may generally be seen ae having a focus on *the important activities 
of governmsnt*; and an activi^ is important if it involves the use 
of significant reeouross oc if it affects the ^interests of elgni'- 
ficant groups or numbers of people. 

In its entirety, the policy process has numerous aapects, includk 
Ing formulation, approval end iapleemntation of governmental pro>‘ 
graoins. As auoh, it brings adnlnistratorsf from an agency rea' 
ponsi^le for a policy* into contact with many otbar actors who have 
an Intwrest in'that policy. 9mso may includa, for exaivle, offK 
cials in other brandhee <x agencies of the gotvemnant, private citi^ 
sene, interest groups, political psrties and. oecasionolly the ra^. 
Enrassnutivms. of ^eign governments or interest*. Not all actor*# 
who are e n gaged in the policy ptocaas, will be folly, or even waU# 
infonsedU and on ogewten, even principal rofo^pliyalre in,the poli^ 
nutiiig prooees may ba raquirad to maloe or judge inpottant dacislcm 
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OQly inoo^plA^ inCbnantien about ,tbair liholy •CCicfc, bn tba 
■• pg Ob l ni i ac« trying to oolva. Shl* will bo ovan tniar of tboio 
on tho g MT ipbwy ot taio prop aa o . . 

m the ovocaU ptb^a cf aaddng patollo policy, adbdniotrotoro 
Ida^ a crucial cola in detaminii^ ^ flea of infonBation to laid 
firtn tba vacioua actora. Publlo policy ptooBoaaa are depandan t open 
anpcopciata notuoefca of ocaanaicaticn, and tba goyanaiaMt'a aidbdtiia* 
trabors ara at tba oantca of tba aab. Claarly, tbay ara not raa- 
ponsibla to aU acbiMca aqually# nor can tbq' be raqpiirad.to provide 
all infonatlon to- all partioa, nor la it roaliatic to aaauna that 
they will not have davaloped csganiaational . pa'rapectiveo of tbeir 
own %aiich tbay ara likely to pamtitt and tbia will affect their 
handling of infonaation. Coamailoationa fibtaaan the Mkdnistraticn 
and tba ptUdie, for axaapla, aay tharafora aarva a variety of 
porpoaaa. Oo n aagua nt ly, in any eoaplax govamant ayatan, diaeratioh 
baa to be aaereioad, and atrueturae aatabHiiMd'to facilitate ad- 
adniatrativa raqponaivonaaa in the varioua faoata of - the public 
policy iH»ceaa. 


SBSPONSIVBaBSS, OQntmXCMnQN Ato IWCRMmaN MS OOIEOIB 


Mkdniatcatlva argeniaatlana aay be vieaed aa tiiannela for transr 
adttlng infoaMM:ian, for raaponding to aanrgant aituationa, and for 
oaHunloatlog b a twae n the aociafcy and the polity. As auch, they ara 
part of a ayaton of activity, and audt of what they produce nay be 
aaan aa cutputa of tbalr aub-ayatan, or aa polnta of interface with 
the broadar aoclal and polltioal ayatana. 

Afhdniatrativa agancias produce a variety ofdutputa—oaan 
tangible, otbacs not. Public aarvicee are a clear aantfila of one 
kind of output, but even t^ aoaiBtinaa defy cIom: an^.. unanblgiaMia 
aaaauraannt. ibay, tharafbca, poaa problana for Uwaa'\booa duty it 
la to infOoB and proanta m a w arnt e ae ainig clianta, oollaagaas and 
tba public about the aarvioaa in gaaation, or to gauge public aatia- 
faction or diaaatlafaetion idtb tbalr organiaation'a parfoennoa. 
for aa w pla . In tbaaa taaka, oogniaanoa auat be takan of tba poaal- 
bla/ probable gape ba t waan 'poli^' and 'parfbcaanoa*, or tba tnflu** 
anoa of budgetary allocabiona or ataff attltudaa In datadRtniiig 
laaila of awvioa, «r aatranaoua factoca uhicb' have a ainilar affiqfc. 
awdi boMidaratlona fOrn the baaia of nany of tba n ot^-tangibla cob" ' 
Hba of adiainiatr^va a ganc i aa. « 

XnfQCM^ian and Idaaa ara prodDotd by aMniatrttlva-agabb^ fbr - 
dii^aMnt groupa and ^ftarant fttcjpbaaa. .tbay faea past of ‘ tiai 
fff aaae rk through abicb the cargHiaaMcb raapMa and< aaaaaail<oibda> ^ 
whili ita anvironaant. m partieultar, orgpniiatioiM are bonaMbiad tb': 






W lotooBtiy^ixvi uakiiTv riiiBg in 


flbiwiip paoic 'aixt'otlwr jacin^bw 'of gooKwii^;' .-tbago' 

ootpiMt liar;' ., 

Iv ixv tb« ag«od» foc.{)ublic dUoiMioo; 

2. Provid* Infocnttion n o ed ed political and othn laadacii to 
maoervlM. ^nd oonbEol tha adBlnlatrators^ . and anaw iat public 

’ critif^ana; 

3. Xnfluanoa the content or direction of 'public opinion'. 

./^ ‘ 


Ibe traditional .d|j(Efnae 'gf nodern daaocratic aocietiee vie-eMTle 
this laA function of infbrnational md ideational gutpiite ie baaed 
upon pluraliat nbtione. It la argued that these outpifta Miould not 
be regarded ae evidence of a nonolithic govamoantal nachina moulding 
and Irreslatibl^ datatadning the mlnde' of the populacei rather that 
the ooaplexitiee of nodem govemaHit inevitably produce diveraity 
and a lade of unifonnl^ in the ceqpo n a ea of different adainiatEat^ve 
agmdei that eerve tbaa. ihla diveraity of reaponaa prcvldao cnitirbt 
tba moat iaportant aafeguar'ds for nodem aocietiaa againat doadniatia^ 
fay the bureaucratic laaddna. In efftict, adninlatratlve organlaatiOM^ 
ooUaotleely are able only to present society with a ooUeotion at 
opinion optional; rather than a predatendnad public opinion pec as. ^ 
n aepo na a a and oonninlcatlona are often aultipurpose or slaalta> 
neouily aimed at different greupe of actors. Sonatlmaa fccmal' 
announowanta are apecifically designed to Influence public opiniony 
at other tlmae coanvilcatlona may be made in public but are pclmKrlly 
Informatlcn exchangee from one organia^tlon to anotber, and as auobf 
any inf luanca they have on the public is beet seen as a eaooodacy 
function. It ie not always possible to eiijperate the primacy .,and 
secondary targets of organisational cooBBnicationa. Fnr aTiaipla« 
information way be peevided for other groups of adninistretocs but 
art delivered in such a way as to enaore a publiCf oc political 
raaetion usually of a supportive nataire. 


Many coanuniottiocp are issued in a routiniaad, almne^. cituallmed* 
mannec. For exaaple, tha practice aaeng aany octf>hliatione» dapem* 
dent for tfaelc rew^Mie on public taxee* of explaining, haw their 
mdiM^ery resoiiroia era qpent. ^mllarly« aikdniatrafaore, who eppa#;.., 
beftke legielative cemdtt^ to eai^eln the picognaaiM and plaae 9 tJ 
their' ccgiftlaetionr are- tcanaadttipg infoixakicn UJdiy to be 
lebncaeb to ioAviduele and grogpe of t^ lai^ . are elpRi . 

reapgridlng to the dampoi^ate the'neponeihiUty. end renennt*.;'. 

fftility ^ th e t r erganiaatien to p&itloal leederihip* 

•7iijjbi|;‘■ .’qbaiW Bifl# i 'i<^ . (tm a paWic be'. ,dfi|it«fipd'4" v 

^ee;j^tfe ri k ice ahe#^ t^i|," pjwdwdwf' 'edA; ^eaeejrfe;^*; „ 
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dtiaena. In aocietiw, wltl) well dtwlopcd tvatmm of ptmmiu^ 4 nd 
IntotMt groupVf mch <w 9 inisit£anakl o o— untoti iop My 
tional Amotion of initiating a eaqsaign or aat of il—ntia fbr Mt^ 
aloni to axlatlng progrnmma or. for a now aat of aarvioaa or 
pro^fnana* 

Ifaua, infornatlonal ou^uta fron ateiniatfatiwe ocgmiaationa my 
ba ained at a variaty of targata and aarve a nusibar of functlcma 
Mtiieh Includa: 

L the alq^la proviaion of InfotMitioni 

2. to craata aivpoct for axlating prograpataa; 

3. to craata daaanda for naw programnea or policies; 

4. to aatlafy the norna of a ro^pon8ibla> and accountable adminl- 
atratlon; and 

5. to dMonatrate the organisation a rea p onaivaness. 

Organiaations dominated fay career politicians use infOmiati)Dn'< for 
assentially the sam range of purposes. Frequently, the information 
used by the latter has been gleaned from adailnlstrative organisa¬ 
tions. The channels used by administrators and politicians are 
frequently different, because they are often trying to reach, i.e., 
respond to, different groups of people. Moreover, the norms sur¬ 
rounding the use and release of infoemation are differmt for admini¬ 
strators and politicians. Inevitably, with the complexities of 
modern politics and the sophistication of modern technology, the 
dissemination of information, and administrative and governmental 
responsiveness, is facilitated by a variety of institutionalised 
channels, we shall now discuss soma of these channels as to how they 
operate and the particular functions they perform in the British 
oontsact. 

aovmmEmr ADMimarumoK WD Tss lbgisiatdrb select oohmitibbs 
Of tEe bouse of oohnons 

Ihe legislature is one institution that requires In-formatlon, 
i.e., outputs, from the government imd its administrative agencies, 
so^ as ministries and departments, to enable it to perform its 
funetiOM within the political system. The interface betwesn the 
adfednistration and the legislature is, however, frau^ with diffl- 
omitiss concerning how much information ^ould be given to tlM 
lattmr, fay ifiom and in what clrolq^ ltao oas. Mlnlster/dvil servant 
ralathmhips Inevitably asstsM some degree of Mduring omfldeh- 
tiality, but in Britain the situation aBrnmns fui;thsr opaplasitiss 
bsosusa of the eonvantions of monywlty and pol^ioal hsutrtlify on 
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(B)lcb tit* rolt a nd activities of civil aervnita are pcedioatad 
In ansr deUCCtatic pality, functiona of the legislature include 
scrutinizing the uork of government and ensuring that political 
isaiMS and develapnsnts are *k«pt in the opn* to facilitate public 
debate. Governmcnta, even when they embrace such 'democratic' 
valueSf have to govern and this requires close attention to the 
timing of the announcement of decisions and policies. In consegu- 
enoei civil servants aay frequi^ly find they are pressed by legis> 
lators to release information whilst imperatives of govenmmnt my 
require that it be tilthheld albeit temporarily. 

Informal contacts with civil servants cannot be controlled e a oep t 
by guidelines and codes of conduct wbidi the officials are invited/ 
expected to follow. Ihe fbnnalr institutionallaed contacts of legis¬ 
lators and administrators have provl<l^d an c^iportunity for fairly 
systematic oonsidaration of the latter la responses and out^atts. 

fhe Nouse of Goanona, ^ elected dmmbw of the British legislh- 
ture, has for toany decades established select oosnittses to seniti-* 
nise the work of the executive, government departments and minis¬ 
tries. Traditionally, these were primarily ooncemad with the finan¬ 
cial aspects of policy and administration, although in the ISCO's and ' 
1970's a series of ad hoc consaittees were created to scrutinise 
developments in issue areas in which there had been oonsiderable 
growth and increasing ooaplexity in ttie govemawit's involvement. 

In general, however, the traditional parliamantary pcoceducee toe 
scrutiny ware increasingly recognised as inadequate, amidst more 
general criticisms of Inability of the British Farliamant to fulfil 
the functions of a legislature in a democratle system of govenmmnt. 

Saleot aamnitbees must not be confused with the s t a ndi m ocanltt 
tees which scrutinise specific proposals for legislation. Select 
coanittees are smaller, have a more permanent membership and are 
empowered to appoint advisers and *send for persons, papers and 
records*. They monitor the overall work of a departamnt and scroti- 
nise the general direction of policy and its implementation. The 
growth of select cMsaittee work from the 19d0's bad been somewhat 
haphasard, and the results were not altogether satisfactory, h ma^ 
reason to* this was that minlstars and civil ssrvants often saw thme 
as A,,tbrsah to dspartmantal powar and wara, tbarafora, raluotant 
participants. . , 

In 1979, an effort to reorgwaiee and stregthen the eyetem of 
aeleob oosmitteem took place. Fourteen new committees 4idre MtM>- 
liaM and aaeh givan tha ras p o nstbi li^ of 'abaddwing' tbs work of a , 
speelfie dap arUmyU Npreovar, tbair tarsi of ts fs rsnos ineludad 
tha power exmaine empsndituce, adtoinii^ratimn and policy of 
tbs go^zinmsnt d^q^tsaants and ass^et^ pmblle bodiam*« teCh 
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pn^ U Mjpoi^rfd tQ «U for w^Utm fvdai^ 

. not only from i^nli^orf but «1^ frop civti Mjrvinito '<m 

00 frov ootnid* bo^iOnv oaob m pMMuro ^roviMir 
Pill^ijMoo)< Aio rooc^ahiMt^ioh of 1979 lias if4 oi^rvoc to 
coPMftti * For the firat tia», parfappa, tha Bbqiie Of OownOna a 
oofiacant asatan of aalact ooanittaoa, rathar ttan a ha|teaard aaao^- 
^ pant of piaoaa*. 

. SiM 1979, an^KnlBataly 200 raporta hava bofn produced, mag of 
. iddoh Jbtivm influafnoad govarmant thinking and practioa. For axaapla, 
tha Bgan Affalra Ooanlttaa caponnandad tha Paolltion of tha SOS law, 
wbioh ^va^ tha pblica wida powara of 'arraat on auapieion'', and 
th|jaatmad to introduce ita oim rapaal ^lll unlaaa tha Govarnnent 
'O^bad. fitia raaultad in a goyarnaant apcnaorad rapaal ot tha law in 
guaatidna. Soan Oaaaiittae It^iriaa have involvad inveatigationa of 
policy iMuaa (a.g., govarmaant acMtc^c atxatagy, and aala of 
publicly owned houaaa)} othera ha9a bean conoamed with aAaini- 
atrativa nattara (a.g., daatha in police euitody). Thaaa new 
eoaaiittaaa hava clearly aaargad aa an iaportOnt addition to tha 
polioy-i^ing prooaaa, and are capable of publicikfing and inf luandng 
aamy aqpacta of ^vernaant'a work. 

• BVan'ao, thaae ooaadttaaa are not without thair crltlca. Bara, wa 
My donfina ouxaalvM to tha obeervatlon that they cannot coapal a 
adniatar to appear before than (although uaually ninlatera do 
appear). Horaovar, alnistarlal avldanoe ia often Im than frank, 
and civil aarvanta are fragMntly raticant in providing infOhnation. 
ha Bight be expected, tha Britiab tradition—-that civil aarvanta 
anonwaoualy adviae their ninlatera who take deciaiona and are raa- 
pcnaibla tharafora—doninataa tha oonventlona aurrounding the provi* 
aion of evidence to tha coanitteea by ciVll aarvanta. They-are 
apa c l f l o ally prayantad fay a Civil Service OapartBant Baacrandua fron 
dliKloaing my advice given to niniatara, intardepartBental axchangaia 
or diaoiaaiona, or Infccnatlon lix^ cabinet oonnltteeB. 

n>e condltlona aat put in thia noDorandun fr(»i tha now defunct 
jCIVII Sarvica oapetrtBant (CSD) raault partly from tha atrengtha of 
the Britiah coaaiitnant to the traditiona of '’ninlatarial raapcnai** 
bility'' and dvil aarvloa anonymity, a]^ partly, ariaaa from a dasira 
^^qn the part of tha CSD to circuoicriba ^a raaponaaa of Indivi^l. 
clyil. aarvanta, who are althM anxiooa tb ravaai or ara prMfaurjiBejt 
to. Jpaml nnca thM idwit is deanad safa, prudint. oh pcopar ahput .tha 
- Of. thair daputian^ * • ■ ' 

SOia oiytl aarvemta have indlcatad' t^r wlili h j p> ea a to 

jea^'foljlote '^vil aase'vahfat 'ddfaah'.iK^': 

"t«f/;t 0 'te.faalpftt 'to ^ odBBtfaiiaa.'’' lla.hra^h^''arUOMd to'4^'ldor 
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pc»;Lltif«l HdVlc* divm to »ini*tor«, but w« do bav« vImt* aod it 

*. OdldJte quito utond Md im fibt Potontial ittralns. aria* iMiata 

tba oomdttMa think tbsy ara afbw aontthing ' latarastitq'f 

h.d^aranoe bf viaw botnaan o£ficiaia aodf mLniatats, oc a diiEfacat^ 

of vlaw batwaan ona dapartawnt and another. I do not think thla la 

ahat they ahould ba after, but ona can aaa Ita attractimia*.^ The 

dUeam tor the official la revealed in the following view: 

lhara la a jMirtow borderl^ between aeoming to arrogate to one- 
aelf eolae kind of role and power which would be baaically un- 
conatitutlonal and unacceptable, and on the other hand pretending 
to be more than aonething with ink rather than blood in one a 
veina.^ 

K longer term oMiaideration ariaing from the creation of theae 
coend.tteea, which ia likely to affect the form ahd manner of the 
reeponaivenees of govemnental organisationa, la "the way the oonait- 
teea help to draw back the veil of emonynimlty covering the civil 
aerylce. Thla may be a good thing or it may be a bad thing, but-lt 
ia certainly an effect of the committees that we ahould 
note. ...there is an effect on Hhit^tall and, on balance, n^obably a 
beneficial one*.^ 

QOVBreMENI ADHXNlSnumGN AND US Ma>lA 
Ihe Lobby synteai 

British ministers have traditionally had close personal links with 
journalists and newspaper editors and this has resulted in more than 
a steady trickle of Information along informal chemnels about the 
business of the'govemmmt. Officially such "breaches of official 
confidence” are frowned upon with dire warnings that, e.g., "The 
Prime Minister ia furioua about the leak, and the culprit—once 
located—will be invited to resign or be sacked without oeremony”. 
Nevertfaeless, all govemnmnts of the modem period have on oocaaion 
uaad wbat they euphaadstioally call "oonatructlve briefin^i* when it 
suits their political purposes, miat is, passing InformsticHi to 
joutmlista about propoaals or intentiona on the undsratnding that 
thare will he no public revelation of the source of the infdnMtion. 

The cp^ructive briefing has bean Inatitutlonaliaed in "ttie 
Lobby*. Ihe Prime MinisterV press secretary^egplarly briafa ajp- 
proKlmataiy ISO oerafully saleeted Wettadnater biaad political 00 a-. 
ra eppnds nta of n a w s p a p e r a mid broadcasting organlaationa. ^ infiMh' 
kadm ^iPen at thaaa bciefiifga ia i*at ttiia Prim* Miniabta .wUhaa tbs 
to report wll^t idmitifying their source. itadUhbtedly, . 
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Inttitotion# co nwit fl oC MBior jounwlistSf and tha pcaBtloa of non 
attribution haa aada tbt Lobty into tha Prina Nlniatarla, aad.thara- 
fon bha govartaant s« aost usaful tool toe tha political aanagasant 
of tha nawa. 

Xn tha daoadea sinoa tha World Mar II, tha Lobby ayatan haa baocaa 
ftirthar inatltutlonallaad. Infocnation from dapartaantal apokaaaan 
and public ralationa officara waa channallad in tha aarly yaara, 
through tha "No.lO praas offica*. Later tha d^^rtnanta of the 
govarnnent often held their own "regular teckground and newa conr 
farancaa with tha Praaa". iheae oonfaranoaa ware aceati^Ba addraaaed 
by tha miniatar, aoatetliaaa by the Public Ralationa Officer, and 
aonetinea by other aenior officiala of the‘’‘dqpartanant. 

The growth of the Public Ralationa (PR) functiona in government 
dapartnanta waa initially aean aa a neeuna of balding buay adhnlnia> 
tratora fron tha attention of joumaliata, but fairly aoon it became 
apparent that there were even more poaitive gaina to be had fron the 
aatabliahnmt of ER and the piriolic Infomation officara. Tha Lobby 
provided a meana of getting d^arbrantal infomation into circulation 
quickly, and tha government'a thinking adxmt any particular iaaue 
could be 'taatad' on tha public without tha need for poUtlciana to 
openly oonnit thamaalvaa until they had aean tha raactiona. Xn 
e onaaquanoe, in tha judgaannt of one obaarvar, the Lobby in Britain 
haa davaloped into a paaalva inatitution—inataad of dananding infor- 
■Btion, encouraging indiacrationa and perauading decialon makera to 
iapart information they would from preference keep to themaelvea, 
Lobby joumaliata tend to "wait for tha information to be preaented 
aa a augared spoon held out by govermmnt public relatione officara 
off record."^ Tha Lok^ ayatem anahrinea a coay relationehlp 
b e tween the govammant and the preaa, with many Lobby men aervlng aa 
tha govammant'a aoocnplioea raUter than aa the people'a w a tcfadoga. 


Sir Angua Maude, a former Payoaater General in the TTmtcher Go- 
vammant and Chairman of tha Cabinet Oommittaa, known aa tha Meeting 
of Information Officara (NIO) once aaid: 

Newa managaamnt, %ihen it maana repraaantlng the facta in a way 
that reflacta moat favourably on the government, ia a perfectly 
fair pcooaaa and it'a one wbicb 4ma been undertaken by all govern- 
amnta alnoa the beginning of tima.^ 

The MIO meat|r every weak and ia.ooaipoaed pt the aenior public 
ralationa aiuMii|bivaa from the j^ime Miniatar'a Office^ the big'go-^ 
varnmant dapartmianta and the Central Office of informatida (COD* 
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Ibf purcoM qC this oqndttM of civil oocvants io to dotoEsiiM m^S' 
SHPcovo tb» tiaing of amo w aeis nt s nd to ooocdiMto tbo rolOMO of 
good and bad MMu to ala is that this ccmittoo'^ioald docido on 
*SMr Una* to ba followod by gova n aa nt pdbllc ralatlona offloars in 
tha d^partaantal praaa brlaflnga. In practlca* dataraining "Iha 
^na” la not a alapla oc atraightfonaurd task baoauaa thara la fre¬ 
quently no united view fcoa tte different parts of tha Mia Fra- ^ 
quMtly^ the loyalties of the different aeabara of the HIO are to 
their puticular ainiatera oc departants rather than to tha govem- 
aent aa a ehola. This difficulty in organising a govarnnant pro¬ 
paganda aa^ina is perhaps one safeguard of an open daaocratic 
society. 


In general, the function of tbe.MlO'ls to secure fSvouc^la-publi¬ 
city for tha govenaant. TO this end, ainiatera are asked to provide 
tha chaixaan of MIO, in advance, with details of any proposed public 
^ppaaranoaa, s peeches w pdDlicatlans. Tha idea ia to anaure that, 
for exaaple, two announoaaants of bad news were not released on tbs 
aaae day; or that, whenever possible, bad news would be juxtaposed 
with good news. Moreover, to naxinise the iapact of govenaant vtb- 
a-vle, say, economic policy, during Sit Angua Maude's period aa 
chaiman of tha MIO it become practice to iaaua to ninistara and 
politicians, lists of phrases whidi might be used in ^pee^as and 
press releases, and which might be mutually reinforcing. 

In recent years, British governments and individual ministers have 
tended to develp a greater Interest in PR and the flow of informa¬ 
tion. There is seme evidence that the status of the ERO's have been 
enhanced by an "unprecedented round of proaotlma and tranafScs*. 
Even so, in general the British civil service still tmds to be 
somewhat arbivalent about publicity and PR. "For acme civil servants 
information is the very stuff of power,' far too iaportant to be left 
to mare journalists and public relations advisers”. Sosm, like 
Bridges, former Bead of the dvll Service, envisaged civil aervants 
thesMelvea in tbe front line "standing up* to tbs flak that publicity 
pfoducea. More recently, in tbs wake of the Pouting trial, Bidley. 
has contrasted British civil servants with their Buropaan oountwr- 
parts where "civil eervwts at all levels, including aepacially, tb* 
highaet, engage fully in politics outside of flea hours. They spsek 
and publish on political issues*.^ This is not quits tha mum as 
tdiat Lord Bridges had in ndnd bak together with tha uni^ly strong 
comndtmsnt to the doctrine of oinistsrial responsibility, this view 
of tbe anonymously neutral British civil servant helps to explain • 
whys 


the tendency of many civil servants is ...to hedge or confine 



tlijHNwIves to irtMit haa alcMdy bam aaid. this dtaaaa# 
aadeadc thtt We have had to call iA^antliiMi ftfoa. Float 
tielp us out of our dlfficultiee. X see no raaady. it> ubt ^a 
it be aocuBtoadng the younger generation of civil aetWants bb iCibe 
the rigours of the press from their earliest ysars.^ 

This brief account presents a glimpse oi soeie of the channels 
through which British govemnat ministries and public servants oan 
respond to pressure for infonmtion, and oth«wise take initiatives 
to feed information Into the public arena where the i s su es of the day 
ace aired, in every case, the administrator is guided by rules and 
conditions establishing the''limitations concerning with whom he 
should oosnunicate} under what conditional aj^ut which subjects he 
nay and may not ans%fer questions or volunteer information; and the 
criteria which should be applied in determining the propriety of 
pubUahing or publicising particular items of news. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee stated, ”It is essential to gobd 
administration under a dmnocratic system that the public shall be 
adequately Infomsd about the many matters in which Govertamint action 
directly impinges on their daily lives'.^ The establishment of a 
Central Office of Infbm^tian (001) would appear to be a prerequisite 
for this function to be pro^jrly discharged. However, in a oosiieti- 
tive political system, it is equally inevitable that governments aixS 
politlclana, with one eye constantly on the ballot box, will from 
time to time seek to use institutions, such as the ObX, for their own 
purposes—to present their policies and progrannes not merely in the 
beat possible light, but in a manner designed to gain an unfair 
advantage over their political oppcnenta. 

It la essential, theref<x:e, that officials rm^xxisible for govern- 
msnt Information services should be ehle to exercise discretion, and 
poasasa ths'resouroes to withstand undue political interference on 
particular iSMss. it is essential that a distinction In principle 
be drawn ba twes n information released to promote knowledge and aware- 
naas of govemmnt policy and adainiatration in an effort to enhsnoa 
a aervica or the effectiveness of government administration, and 
canminications of a party political nature designed to promote a 
popular appreciation of the government's view over that of bMit 
cppments. In practice, auch clear dletinotlons wan be difficult to 
est^lito. Nevertbeleea, failure to acknowledge the need fdr a^ a 
distinction is likely to make Ui# information aervice a branch of the 
political tom rather than of the c^fidal arm of govemmsntu 

There can be no absolute safeguard against the encroachment pf 
politlclane in this delicate wxmw of government adalnistration. 

one means by which the ififormation services canJ»e “pceksCt^M' 
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from the v^orst excesses of over-zealous ministers is to establish the 
right of direct access for the adninistrative head of those services 
to the prime minister-whenever he deems it necessary; whereas the 
normal channel for the exerOlse of reeponhibility is through a rela¬ 
tively junior minister. ' In Britain, the COI is answerable to the 
junior minister who handles internal matters related to the Civil 
Service, i.e., a minister who is not particularly close to sensitive 
political ministries. 

Administrative responsivmiess involves conplex and sensitive reac¬ 
tions to governmental and political events. Its success is dependent 
on a multitude of factors relating to various eispects of the polity 
and society. In pluralistic democratic societies, it demands a 
conmitment to the belief that the public not only have a need, but 
also a right to know. It requires a conplex organisational structure 
within the established departments of government to enable informa¬ 
tion to be gathered, refined and prepared for publication. Above 
all# it demands that most elusive of qualities on the part of politi¬ 
cians and achnlnistrators—democratic self restraint. Politicians 
oust resist the tenptation bo use the information services for party 
political exlvanteige; jKikninistrators must equally resist the tendency 
to acquiesce in the demands of their political masters, euid be cons¬ 
tantly vigilant of the limitations that should be imposed on their 
role. 


1 . 
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Human Resource Development in Administratton" 


KRISHNA MOHAN MATHUR 


IXaiAN BESCXJRCE generally means total quantitative and qualitative 
human, assets or people in a society. The concep t of development nay 
be defined broadly as all the formal and informal processes vihidi 
individuals learn. Oevelopment of persons to their maximum potential 
and the ccmservation of talent is the gist of.the Hunan Resource 
Development (HEtD) concept. The term HRD «)coiif»sses three areas of 
training, education and development. It (HRD) means: (1) a series of 
organised activities, (2) conducted within a specified time, and (3) 
designed to produce behavioural change.^ Hunan resource development, 
like •broad-spectrum-antibiotic" has a multi-coverage and acts like 
travelling salesman's cure-all elixir. Human Resource Develqpment 
System (HRDS) includes perfonuBice apprais^Ll, potential appraisal, 
eaployee f ee dback emd counselling, assessment of training needs of 
various categories of employees, designing and using qpaedeQ inter¬ 
ventions, orgKilsational diagnosis, organisational development, 
evaluations of various interventions and increasing the motivation of 
the peqple for optlnun effectiveness of the organisation. The human 
resource can be defined as "the total knowledge, skills, creative 
abilities, talents and aptitudes of an organisation's work force as 
well as the values, attitudes and beliefs of the individuals 
involved. It is the sum total of inherent abilities, acquired know¬ 
ledge and skills represented by the talents and rptitude of the 
enployed persons.^ The whole concept and range of HRD have undergone 
a vast change over the last one decade. The ORO rep res e n ts an inter- 
Vantion strategy with, inter alia the following overall objects, 
namely: 

1. arresting obeolesoence, a both individual and organisational 
(preventive); 

'*lt was awaurded second prise in itPA's Annual Essay Prize Ooapeti- 

tion in 1986. 
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2. bridging pc*-activtt inaufficianciiM of knowl^dgs and p r o t — 
aioml skills (curativa)} 

3. shipping adjustamnts «nth soeio-tadfanological# anvizonaantal 
Oi a ngas (adapbiva)} 

4. davaloping naw outlook, an atbological varsion of quality 
axoallanoa and aoooaiili^BMit (proaotiaa); and 

$. making a total nan with naw cultural attributas 
< trMSfonMkt i va). ^ 

Tha HRO concapt naans that pacsonnal administration nust carry 
out manpower raaaarch and planning to anticipata long run lid) 0 Ur 
narkat naada, manpower davali^nent through training md retraining 
programaiaa, manpower.distribution through an affective placaaient 
service and ma n p ower utilisation to assure full use of the nation's 
human resources, nia HRD can be studied both from macro as i^ll as 
micro angles. An individual in bis career undergoea certain life 
cycle which has been analysed by Levinson and others. Levinson's 
model gives us an insight into how to merge various stages of an 
individual career %flth - various BBD pcograaama. 

Adminlstratlrm has grown very complex in the modern times as it 
has acquired new dimmsians as a result of enlargement of the scope, 
functions and responsibilities of admihiatration in developing 
societies which are being modernised by scientific end technological 
advances. TOde^, we are all caught up in the vortex of revolutiiM 
of different kinds. Me witness knowledge explosion, sexual revolu> 
tlon, technological revolution, social ravoluticn, student revolu¬ 
tion, youth revolution, economic revolution, political revolution- 
all these revolutions are Invading our present environment at-the 
seme time concurrently. Ihe explosion of knowledge baa suffocated 
the human personality so much that the majority of people find tiiaa»- 
selves outstripped by a psychedelic cyclone, ibere ia a revolution 
of rising axpactatlons in villages and the connitmsnt of social 
juatioa have hi^lighted the burning problema of providing ade quate 
food, loiter and clothing to a large majority of rural people who 
lived for decades below the pover^ line. Politically, thwce Is a 
wave of turbulent tensions becauee of high j^omiaea of all-round 
prosperity without having the hope of their realisation even in a 
distant future. The maeaivenesa of the aoclal, economic end poli¬ 
tical changes Implies the need for careful all-round planning and 
control of raaouroas at all levels. An anligbtmMd admlnietratloiw 
dealing constantly wlth naw aituatlona, with econcadc, social and 
taohnologieal davelapaents, witb a o o n a t a n tly changing society in- 
craaaing in complexity all tha time, naada an squally ooaw1tted» 
activated, dtrnaadc and inventive edainiatratlve aervioe pcreotihel* to 
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bmdl* various lavals of adnlnistration. 1!he cltlzatw hava bacone 
odnacious of thair ri^bta and hava baoone nora vocifarroua an$ poNar> 
ful.-' Tba 9 oala of adnlnlatration ara baodming Increasingly nunerous 
and varied. The administration has to assume mmiy different roles 
and responsibilities for effective manageawnt of various functions. 
Him isportanoe ■ of manpoMar planning and HRD in the ddove context 
becomes quite clear. Ohe HRD In adtailnistratlon Inplies a series of 
organised activities of the government conducted within a specified 
timib-wlth a design to produce bdiavioural dungu in the veucious 
levels of administrators. itM BSD programqes in adnlnistration are 
oonoemed with training, education and developeent of all those 
persons who are engaged, in various capacities, in perfornance of 
various administrative jobs. 

People are a resource, the use of which needs to be forecast, 
plamad, coordinated and financially ccxitrolled In the same way . as 
any othsr major resource. In a world that lately seems to be running 
out of everything, we hear a lot of talk about exploring, discovering 
and tapping new resources. Traditionally, In all countries, far more 
attention has been paid to development and fuller utilisation of 
material than of human resource. This ceui be seen in the fact that 
tfhlle technology advances at an ever-accelerating pace, the scienti¬ 
fic Study of social behaviour in industry was, until recently, still 
in its Infancy...we Want to promote a more enlightened (Mloscphy of 
management which mcourages re^jonslble participation of all em¬ 
ployees by respecting their dignity as human beings.^ Vte can inprove 
adnihistration by utilising people's minds as well as their hands. 
People and their brains are the most precious. *Mobody in this wcnrld 
works at top capacity. An average person works at about 30 per cent 
of his capacity*.^ The basic IdM of HRD Is to inprove productivity, 
output and efficiency Of the organisations by utilising people's 
minds as well as their hands.^ Most organisations Waste the talents 
Of tMit managers as freely as they do the talents of their non- 
managerial people. Administrators at lower levels as well as higher 
c«i be given a chanioe to expand educationally and to keep abreast of 
advanOM that may affect their work. ' in all public serviced and at 
Various levels of adtalnistratlvei functioning, there are a number of 
so-pailed *low level* jobs, such as cleaning people, garbagemsn, 
maids, dish-washers, car washers, parking lot attendants and night 
tMtchmsn. The oto suggests that these dead-md jobe should be 
treated as entrance-level jobe—dasks that people perform temporarily 
as a first stepping stone to more advanced responelbillties earhed by 
marit and advancement of basic education. Moreover, administrators 
will find that people in such jobs will often show potential and 
eagecnsse.r-for'' growth when they income convinced that promotion 
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opportgnitlM for advanccMnt or* rMl* Mtalnistrators nmt acoipt 
tnonagwnt, lnrmatian»~-nMr ways of ocganliaing pocplo, doali^ «fith 
i«opl«» motivating peopla* raapecting pooplo«/giving pa< 9 le tbc 
opportunity to convert their experioooa md Idaaa into better iMiy> . 
etting a job done. 

The taak of human resource davelopmant begins with oollectinn of 
jsraonal data trith a view to iqppropriately vjisttalies tbs pco t aeslonal 
content of the individual vis>e-vie hie p^a c mw n t and job requixe> 
manta in the administrative aystan. Categorisation of peraoml in 
terma of levels beconas neoasaary to form th|» baae foe acooapii at—nt 
of Btp policy. Analysis and evaluation of data help in finding out 
gape which are generally as followe: 1 

1 

1. E^pecific gape in certain district funjctional areas at amUx^ 

junior and middle levels} and > , 

2. Specific gape in terms of the ftmictio^l areas as noticed in 

certain individuals. ) 

I 

The HRD policy has to be conceives eithet as: (a) ianodiate plaa 
or short term plan or (b) long term plan or (c) an ad hoc plan in tbs 
areas of HBa The matter of providing funds.for BND is important at 
the odcro-level as well as the national (mactjo) level. Banmrking of 
two per cent of the wage bill in any organisation for BO) is acoeptad 
as an ideal md sufficient provision. The administration and iaple- 
mentation of HKD policiea requlra lot of^affortf dedication and 
conmitment of tha ayatam. 'Praparation'of raalistie and mwaningful 
HRD plans require careful conalderation mi pcofesaional BVCPMh. 
The bulc objects of BO) in adninistration can be as undsc: 

1. To equip the civil servant with praclaion and clarity in 
transaction of business; 

2. To attune the civil servant to new tasks whiA he will be 
called iqpon to perform in s chsnging world; 

3. To develop resistmoe to the dsiger of bsoosdng mwcfcmntssd by 
visualising what ha is doing in a wider setting and by pec> 

,, severing with his own eduostionsl develcpaant; 

4. TO develop his oipacity for higher work md greater fmippnsl* 
bllity; 

5. devali^ and maintain staff morale particularly bsoaiwa 
large number of people have to deal with^-tasks of a rcutias 
nature; 

€. To inculoate right attitude towards tbs publiCf never forget¬ 
ting that the dvil aarvant is the servant and not tha mssbar 
of tbs oonsunltyt ond 
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> 7. TO BustBln th* luuMn touch not only tn dlcoet por«on«l eon- 
toots with the public but also in handling oorroapondoneo 
uhich dasanda a peopac Sanaa of urgancy «nd dua oonsidarstion 
of the ”nan at the other end*.^ 

The aiM of BRD has to be to develop the adalnistcatocs not just 
for the needs of tamxtoti but even for those of the d^r* hftm:. The 
OB) pcograanas can reduoa tha consoioosnaas batwaan the laadaca 
of aboiety and tha aaaeaa of paople by training davelopaant adadnia- 
trators. Tha suooeas of any davelopmnt pcograanas lies in a nuaber 
of variables of which training is an iaportant factor. Trainingi 
education and davelopaant or BSD in adainistratian are e ape o ted to 
provide the needed stiaulus to initiate iapulses of change in the 
adainistrative apparatus and will lead to laproved effidoncy, pro- 
d^ivity and adainisbrative perforaance. Xn faotr of lata there has 
bean significant anlarg«aant of the training infrastructure—even 
proliferation# anhmeansnb of financial outlays and consequential 
increaaa in the nuaber of training opportunities for addnistrabors.^ 

An organisation that does not plan for its huiaan resources will 
often find that it is not naeting either its personnel requiranants 
or its overall goals effectively. There are four basic steps in 
huaan resource planning:^ 

1. Planning for future n ee d s# 

2. Planning for future balance# 

3. Planning for recruiting and selecting# and 

4. Planning for davelopaant. 

Planning for development alas at increasing the ability of the 
individuals and groups to contribute to organisational effeetiva n ss s . 
Developmmut prograsaas are designed to educate aaployees beyond the 
requirasants of their present position so that thay will be pcaparad 
for prosntion and be able to take a teoadar view of their role in tha 
organisation. Bow should the training and ao v assn t of individuals 
within tha organisation be aanagad so that the organisation will be 
as su r ed of a oontinuing sv|iply of aaparianoad and oqpabls psrfonnslT 
The central elements in husm rssouroe planning are forsdssttng and 
the traamn raeouroa audit, toceo ast ing abteyqita to assess thS fgture 
personnel heeds of the organl|afelon. The human .rsaourbs! aidit 
as se s ses' the* organisation's currant human raaourcM. in tha human 
rasouros audit# tha skills snd tha p sr f o ramu oa of aaoh indlvidiial in 
tha organiaation ara appraisSd. indliiatlcn. and orishbatioh aft 
ds sign s d to provids a nsw iipleyos gith tha infonmbicn ha Car aha) 
nssds in ordsr to function sffsetivaly «id eomfoct'idjly in 4 given 
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IJflpiotlly, indkietlon and orianbatioi oonvwy tbr** typac of 
;iant 


Sarmral infbrmtion about tht dally routlM of tha otgaaim- 
:ioni 

Ravlw of tha organisation'a hlatt^, puxposa and goals and 
tow tha aaployaa'a job oontributas to tha ovarall activity; 
and 

latailad prasantation, parhapa via broehura, of tha organi- 
>atien'a polieiaa* tiotk rulas# work eultura, and aaq^loyaa 
asnafita and obligations. 

Ttion and oriantation is ganerally followad by training pao- 
aiaad to iaprova skills, tachniqiMs, knowladga and attltuda 
saployssa. Oontinuous amitmring of tha actual job parfocpad 
ivaal ehangas that call.for now training. Training tot 
mmt is n ssdad to anabla tbs oaploysa to eliab tha pcoaotional 
taking ovar tha dutias of hig^r rankad dollaguaa during 
'aoationa or atasanoa is anothar opportunity for inforsal on- 
: training for advancanent. Brlk Ericksons' fanous adult 
of adolascanca, young adulthood, adkilthood and iaaturity 
xograasiva and suitabla training and' dsvalopswnt for affac> 
>b parforauuica by tha individual, tha Lavinson's aodal of 
on of individual oaraar dascribas a sarias of parsonal and 
alatad orisM that occur In a fairly pradictabla sagusnoa in 
oaraar. Tha wain stagss ara as undsr 


hilling up Bootn (oga 16-22 yaars)— individuals cosplata 
■cadssde Ufa and antar into sarvioa by pulling up roots frcai 


itrsnts and ssbark on tha caraaro with aem aaasura of salf- 
lonfidanoa. Thosa who prolmg parwital tiaa, according to 
avinaon, oftsn undar parfom in thair oaraara. 
hrowialonal Adulthood (ago 22-29)— tha aaployaa bocosM 
vaooeupiad getting into tha adult world and trias for satis- 
iaokory oaraar goals. Training in this period is oaaontial. 
)raMiitiaii fariod (aga<29-32) — lithia pariod, indiyidual 
caviawi hia paraonal and oaraar goals, <MEten aovaa to. his aost 
Javourita goal oaraar and pattam of li^ xn-sarvioa train- 
jig baooaa s uaaCUl at this stags. 

■attliag done (aga 32-39) — tha individual, atrivaa towards 
oapaiKlng ona'a om and aubordlnataa avacything to job and' 


JotaatUI Rid Lifo CrlaU Rartod (aga 39<:43) -^tliaaa ^ra 
.’apraaant A aaoond tranaitional pariod in whi^ individual 
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revlewa carser pcogran. A oartain pride in ovtala adilevalNiib 
and experience begins to develop. If tbe progress bas not 
lived up toearly dreaas; feeling ofresenteentr sadness or 
frustration nay cause esotlonal disequllibrlua resulting In 
excessive drinking, quitting a job or a "middle aged hlppie 
life style". 

6. ■e-eetid>liaiilng and Plcweriag Period (age 43-50 or up to 
retiremant)—nie individual eiqperienoss a sense of contentment 
over pest achlevenants and relaxes bis oonpetitlva drives. Be 
developea social ties and family relationships and learns how 
to relax. 

The age limits are lightly arbitrary and nay vary in accordance 
with countries and places. The above mentioned Levinson model of 
careers provi^ a new insight for appropriate training and develop¬ 
ment plans at each stage for achieving naxinum individual and organi¬ 
sational effectiveness, productivity and output. The HKD experts can 
find out training needs for each stage of one's career and restruc¬ 
ture HRD plans to help development of individuals. 

VNRIO06 APFKCMCffiS TO HDMkN RBSOORCB I«VEL0E>(ffiKr 

Different thinkers and scholars have developed different concepts 
about HRD in accordance with the needs of various societies. Sharu 
Rangnekar has idantlfled these q;pcoachee as followa:^^ 

1. Queen Bee approach in which one particular individual like a 
^eftain, king or tribal leader utilises all avidlable re¬ 
sources^ for his own development; 

2. Brahnanlc approach wherein all resources are primarily used qp 
for developing an elite grougp or section tbe orgmlsationt 

3. Inputs ap^oach ihlch regards OS) as a matharoatioal eqpjatlon 
of an assigned ii^t and oorreapondlng output in a mechanistic 
manner; 

4. AutosMtion approach which believes that HRD efforts can be 
over simplified and rationalised with creation of ability to 
work with coaputers and modem technology; 

5. Motivational approach whi^ regards HRD as a means of motiva¬ 

tion to all enployees for greyer productivity and effloiancy; 
and * 

6. Creative approach id4ch insists on creativity and innovations 
as tbe main focus of TO efforts. 

4 - • 

In developing countries, like India, TO rixwdd bo synCalymous with 
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manpowtr plemning* the whole object of which is to aake available 
sufficient ntariaer of qualified nen for skilled poeltions whidi ace 
created with onward march of the society. Due to corruption# 
nepotian, caste# creed and other considerations many unqualified and 
inccnpetent persons manage to get key positions# while qualified and 
suitable persons feel discriminated against. Training programaea 
raMly focus eideguate attttd:ian tn development per se of the persona^ 
lity of the Individuals. Training prograianes generally seek to 
achieve limited objectives and not ultimate object of developing 
individuals who can provide dynamism to Indian administrative systaak 
nie HRD concept starts with MoGregore theory 'Y' and {Hresumes equit¬ 
able distribution of talents cuid cepabilities amongs t all individuals 
in the aKJmlnistration.^ ’One HRD in adninistration assumes the possi¬ 
bility of development of the capabilities of all individuals depend¬ 
ing upon the availability of the opportunities for developnent. 

BSD Ehlloaotopy aid Mechaniaa 

Hie BRD philosophy alms at developing the enabling capacities of 
people in administration by developing an envlronnent which provides 
aome amount of initiative# trust# opauiess# autonomy# risk-taking and 
commitment to work. The HRD philosophy believes that it is the 
responsibility of the top level bureaucrats to create a climate of 
development and trust so that people may give their best to the 
administration with a sense of sattiefactlon and growth. It aeeumea 
that the government will take care of their basic needs through a 
series of welfare measures and hi^r order needs through appropriate 
management styles and systems. It assumes a healthy and motivating 
climate In the adhnlnletratlve system eo that all indlviduale are able 
to develop their potential oapabilitles and skills under the st^por- 
tlve supervision and coaching of the superiors. The HRD ie a conti¬ 
nuous pcocaes that involves development of enabling capacities of 
various levels of adkninlstrators In relation to different organisa¬ 
tional tasks# functions and roles, nie HRD philosophy assumes that 
every superior provides a develqpment climate and supports oontl- 
nuoualy the development of his aubordinatee. The OU) mechanism con¬ 
sists of perfOtmanoe appraisals, feedback and oounsalllng# potential 
eppraleal# training# career planning and development reorganisation 
developmant# job rotation# job-enrlcbBMnt# transfers# remards# prosD- 
tlons# recreational and cultural activities# educational qpportisii- 
tles# sports activities# and all other developsmntal activities. 

In order to solve the complex problems of HRD which are predo¬ 
minantly of socio-paychologioal nature# a craative api^xiacb has to ba 
•dopted by the govamamt by allowing fUllaat davalopmant of all 
mployaaa engaged in the taak adblnlstration. Actually develcpiag 
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wntriMr lllw lndUA« Mad IndlvidMla and aAniniatratora i«ho can 
nranga aooalaratad a^pirad growth in addition to arranging for tha 
arrant growth rata for which trainad individuala ara raquirad. 
adian adMniatration facaa aavaral typea of pcoblea« in tha path of 
valopoant which it haa propoead in Fiva Yaar Plana of tha country, 
adia ia coanlttad to aalf auatainad accalaratad gtowth of tha 
Mntry and thla ia a diract challanga to HRD poll^ makara baca u a a 
tha obvioua diract link ba t wean adniniatrativa achiavananta of the 
iraaucracy and aconomic davalopmant. Tha HRD prograinnaa have to 
:lng a danocratic orientation in adminietratora. DaaDcratic parti- 
.pation, pcafaranca for change and innovatlona^ acGnonic pcagnatianw 
If-affacing role of civil aervanta and.jfaith in davalopnantal 
Bdniatration ara aoM 't the araaa which Indiwi adhniniatratora will 
va to inblba. Tha value ayatan of Indian achniniatratora at all 
vela haa to be oriented. Ihe BRD ahould aneure proper utiliaatlon 
d ftovalcpoant of all individuala who are engaged at village, die- 
;ict and State lavala in tha taak of aAniniatration. Aitelniatration 
lowK lavala in India ara gripped in a curioua paydiologlaal atate 
MBinatad by tha daaiira for radical aalf advancement and fear of 
ling left behind in the ebyaa of vrildemeaa end backwardMaa. Are 
BMiking fullaat and optimum utiliaatlon of all available human 
iBOuroea? The question needs a careful analysis and Indepth study, 
la internal climate and environment of Indian administrators at 
mar lavala requires drastic ohangaa. Spirit of innovation, aalf 
nfidanoa, team aplrit, cooperative working and a aense of service 
tha poor people have to'be systematically pronoted amongst ad- 
Aistrators. Wright has put it well: "Viewing nan as a human asset, 
uld normally cause us to reoonceive responsibilities for his da- 
lopnant in several ways. First, tqper management would insiat iqion 
IS coapletion of approved (capital budgeted) human development pro- 
.’anmes. Second, spans of management (ratios of subordinates to 
lariors) would be narrowed to facilitate the fulfilment of raapon 
.billtias both to currant matters and to building the value of 
tura resources. Third, managers would be givan an incentive to 
valop subordlnataa since one measure of their affaotivanaaa would 
tha 'value addad' to subordinate asployaas. Fourth, in raappnaa 
inagara would allocate their time and intellectual energies to 
lelude tha davalopmant of the human a sa at s under their diraction.*^^ 
sipoMar plmmlng and davalopmant gf hussn raaouroas must be seen in 
m context of surrounding sodiety, aocio-aoraasdo ofamags, tbs poli- 
oal oossiiijwnts and tha nature of political s ya t sm of tha abuntfy« 
wnrpiltant with tha ^langing social# pblitioai and aoonosde ad 
. r c n ms nt , tbera ia a new shift about tha oonoaptuallaation gf ami* 
mar planning and tha davalopmant of human raaoaceas thtreugh 
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twoliinr'lMrnino p r o c —■. 

Vielnolqiifwl ohnig* has oiuMd a»n;f4n pfoPlMs of defining the 
rnlM of univorfltlM* and industry in oducational and w mnp omt 
planning. Manpower planning le the first step in mrd. Manpower is 
regarded ae tbs quantitative and qualitative eeasurenent of a 
nation's labour toeem and planning is regarded as establishing objec¬ 
tives and progcasewa to develop buesn resources in line with various 
other goals. Mawower planning can be defined as the process by 
ahiab an organisation or systan ensuree that it has the right luMaer 
of people and the right Hind of petals,^t the right places* at the 
right tiiae doing things fOr which thv are eoonoadoally eost useful. 

Our oonoept of saivower planning involves anticipating the future by 
manpower projeotions and then planning* developing and iaplMnting 
mai^ower action progranmas* largely in the form of education and 
tralnlngi to carry out the iiplioations of the projection. 

Our concern in the develcpannt of huamn resources is 'socialisa¬ 
tion of the individual to work*, socialisation involves change in 
pecsem and alms at 'terminal behaviours*. The BRD pcograamms are 
iveolflcally oGnoemad with five kinds of changes. First are cha n ge s 
in skills (the abilities to peefotm scam acts). Next are cdmngee in 
knowledge (or ideas about something). Third are changes in atti¬ 
tudes (or in the feelings* emotions or beliefs people have). Fourth 
are changes in auacanass of self (or the pceee nt way of seeing one's 
behaviour). Uuitly are changes in motlvetio) to perform (or the 
desire to act differently).^^ The BRD in administration is a very ; 
challenging and difficult task as development strategy depe n d s cn an \ 
effective balance in the ohoioee of eome of the following critioel I 
areast | 

1. Selection between three ccmtrodictory areas of training- j 
Skills* knowladgs attitudss. 

2. Relative amphaeii between quantity versus quality. f 

3. in the develcpRint of skills* the relative reliance of pce^ ^ 

eagtleymint fomal training versos in-service or on the job. ' i 
training* ., i 

4* Relative atrega on aeienoe and teohnologioal subjects <verstte j 
law arte and buNanitiae in eduomtienal field. 

I. In the general rationale of bki* oqnsideratlon of individual I 
developmant versus davelopamnt of the society. Both training 
and develo p me nt can be classified es on the job or off the 
job. coaching' ie the moat important formal on-the-job de- . \ 
vel np ei ia mathod—other davelopmant matboda ineluda job rotSf- 
tlen* claaa r oom taaoblng and aenaitivity training. Training \ 
works with huean matarial* it can at bait mould and manipulate | 
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marginally but it can not ereata a wholly naw man. It is 
foolish to assuma that a parson wholly laching in natural 
anvironnents of laiKSarship can ba trainad to be a succ e ssful 
leader in adninistration or an affective maonager.^^ 

Ihe BSD prograsnaa must taka note of people at lower and grassroot 
levels and provide periodical reorientation 8Uitid>le for their tasks 
and levels of performance, niere are at times contradictions and 
iaplicit conflicts in HRD prograiwme. Primarily, the conflict arises 
at the level of Individual and the organisation whidi the individual 
serves. Do we provide hhd programmes to improve the performance of 
organisational tasks or to fill in the gapB 'In the individuals'' scale 
of knowledge, skills, attitudes and b^viourt Do we aim to promote 
individual excellence or organisational effectiveness? The human 
resource development programmes in administration can include ex¬ 
ploration of individual and small group behaviour throo^i: 

1. Identifying the values and attitudes stimulating innovative 
btfiavlour in aAninlstratlon; 

2. Developing incentives for goal achievement; and 

3. Discovering and practising new behaviour patterns which are 
conducive to administrative effectiveness. In the context of 
development adninlstraticm, HRD programnes should include: 

(a) simulation of problem solving situations in administra¬ 
tive organisations, 

(b) exercises for more effective decision making, 

Vc> appllcatlcm of various models of administrative behaviour 
to the real-life situations of developing countries, and 
(d) application of leadership skills and strategies to stimu¬ 
late organisational innovations for more effective ad¬ 
ministration. 

In developing countries, there are two main difficulties in ad¬ 
ministration: (a) the rapidly changing euid increasingly turbulent 
environment characterised by its ocmplexity and unoertzdnty, and (b) 
the divergence of public administration in dlffermnt state environ- 
mants leading to difficulties in making generalisations.^^ The HRD 
bec omes an Instrummit of achlevlngsattitudinal change in adBlnlstra- 
tors and ultimately result in efficieiX: performance and output in the 
government. The HRD programmes have received great att«ition in more 
developed oountries, like DK, OSk and France. 
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HONAN BB8CXIO OeVEEZ»IBN1V-MBgD6 ANALYSIS AND 
THE KOaRAMHZNS CYCLE 

The analysis of human rasouroas indicates the qualitative needs . 
among people and logically leads taplanning various types of de- 
velopnantal opportunities and experiences, especially educational and 
training programnss. The development of human resources, if it is to 
be effective, must be backed tqp fcv careful and continuous rcsearcat. 
Need analysis has to be a continuous cycle and can be conveniently 
conceptualised as consisting of several identifiable elenmts %ihich 
are interrelated in a simple r^etitlve cycle depicted in Fig. 1. 
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FIG. 1 : HUMAN RESOURCE DGVHGPMENT FLAWING AtE) 

PROGRAMMING CYCLE 

The elements may be expressed as planning (based upon need deter¬ 
mination and goal setting), organising (deciding what type of final 
programme is needed and how it should be structured), Implenenting 
(making the programme available and placing participants in i€l, 
reviewing (evaluating the results obtained in terms of the objectives 
set and feedback (the overall assessment of what should be done next 
to recycle based upon the cycle just ccmpleted) and thus the develop¬ 
ment of human resources operates not as an open-ended sequence but a 
system. The use of development Esogcammes to achieve organisational 
goals requires careful assessment of needs within the organieetjoni 
determination of the goals that can be served by education 
ing; the people who need ic'and foe what purposes and the content 
the programme.^^ 
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For detttrnlning HRD nMds, a three-fold approach can be useful. 
It consists essentially of the following: 

1. Organisational analysis, 

2. Operational analysis, and 

3. flan analysis. 

In the context of BBD in adBdnlstraticn, organisational analysis 
places enphasls on study of the entire organisation. Its objective, 
its resources, and allocation of these resources as they bear upon 
organisational objectives. Developnent needs can be viewed aS 
equivalent to problems and can be Identified by detonidnlng: (1) the 
stated standards and behaviour desired, (2) the standards inferred 
frost and the behaviour observed, and (3) the cau se s of discrepancies 
between the ej^ected and the observed. Prograsnes for develoisient of 
hunan resources (l.e., formalised chances to loam) are provided to 
rsanve the causes of failure to attain standards or the baAtavlour 
desired, behaviour organisational analysis Is the Initial step for 
diagnosis of individual behaviour. A second step Is determining the 
adequacy of the human resources in the organisation by manpower 
Inventories and performance appraisal systems. A third step Is 
considering deviations from managerial standards as shown by un¬ 
acceptable ratios or scores on direct and indirect efficiency, 
indices. Broad organisational climate and. the esployees'’ attitudes 
are required to be surveyed for determining requirements of educa¬ 
tional or training programsms. Organisational developnent prograssiss 
are really focused upon human resources. Operations analysis is 
concerned with the problem of what education and training should 
consist. In the field of administration, it is auch more difficult 
to do operational analysis for hl^ level administrative jobs and it 
is also difficult to measure the various individual skills, knowledge 
and attitudes that affect or are Inferred from administrative 
behaviour. Man analysis in the context of administration is the most 
difficult phase in determining developmental needs because not only 
are we Interested in perftnnnnnoe but also the cause of that perfor¬ 
mance. In the context of administration, the measurement of indi¬ 
vidual job bahaviour leads to Injection of Imonerable subjective or 
judgemental kinds of Imprecision in measurement. In the field of 
ateinistratlOh, the (difficulty in ^)taining objective performance 
records fbr technical, pcofessionaf and managerial manpower is aooan- 
tuatad by the time-span problem, interviews and questionnaire, as 
means of securing information from an employee or adtadnistratcm in 
regard to his developmental needs have bean relatively neglected so 
fbr in the dontaxt of pidalic adadnistration. 
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In the context of HRD in adminietratlon, develqpRMnt needa of 
vaciouB levels of adknlnistratoce and graasroot level eaployees can be 
o tt egoriaed in ^ems of those 

1. ' an individual has? 

2. a gcotjp has. 

3. Rust be met imnadlately. 

4. can be net in the future. 

5. require fomal education and training activities. 

6. require informal develo(inantal activities. 

7. require on-the-job instruction. ■ 

8. require off-the-job instruction. 

9. the organisation can meet best within itself. 

10. the organisation can meet best, through outside resources. 

11. an individual can meet in a group session with others. 

12. an individual can meet only by hiamelf.^^ 

nie basic need for providing development prograaoies to public 
personnel primarily rests on two arguments: (a) to keep esployees 
updated in terms of their knowledge, skills and even attitudes since 
in recent past administration has become increasingly cosplex and 
diverse, (b) the profile of jobs is significantly different today 
than before, and to prevent employee obsolesence. Obsolescence 
becomes uncomfortable for those administrators who have 8t<^)ped 
learning and count on their former education to carry theat tbrou^, 
even though their jobs have outgrown them. In-service training is 
being visualised as opportunity for formal training provided at 
appropriate time intervals in appropriate areas. Ohe ip^roach paper 
to the Fifth Five Year Plan has observed: ”An antiquated structure 
and ^e leisurely procedhures are inconpatible with the fulfilment of 
the Plan taisks. Attention needs to be given towards evolving an 
administrative set-up and modes of functioning whidi can meet tha 
challenge of the plan. Professionalism in administration must bs 
Enromotsd. The adkninlstrator nuat have the capacity and the initiar 
tive to provide active leadership rather than merely react to tha 
views snd actions of others”.^^ Adksinistratlon has a vital role in 
fulfilling the objective of the Five Year Plane. The BBbcan be.a 
powerful Instrument for effecting basic changes in the *^|^ff^.rj^ve 
structure. At district, State and Oentral lavela, 
stratlon has to develop a eystam of early identification of 
nurturing it through training and placement and improving the qiiali^ 
of support needed at various levels of administratifm. It has to 
evolve syetene by which equal oppt^tunity is available to peopla to 
grow and it must create epecial rewards for those who do better. 
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BtMlcvMnt Ob tte Job 

OcginlMtlonal •ocialiMtlon and on-tte-job daval ofit nlnfocoaa 
tbt off**th*~job devalqpnanfc In th« contaxt of adnlnlatratiori. On- 
tha-job training can ba arranged by aaaignlng nav aaipl<vaaa to an 
axpariancad adndniatrator aho axplains various na t hoda and taehniquaa 
of administration by doing it hinsalf and later swqpervlslng it vdian 
it is being done by the new entrants. Because of the conplexity, it 
is difficult to provide on-the-job training m in a vestibule school 
in the field of general administration. In niMagenent of people, 
administrators have to deal with each individual in a different 
manner and, therefore, on-the-job training for awlministrator is 
rather difficult. 

I 

Davelopaant Off the Job 

In the context of administration, off-the-job programmes like 
cmferences, seminars, maraigeinent games, group discussions, in-basket 
exercises, case studies, incident studies, syndicate discussions, 
role playing, brain storming sessions, lrdx>ratory training md other 
such tredning tedviigues are generally very useful, informative euid 
valuable. Case method, which was first used in the Harvard Law 
School in 1880s has been widely used in HRD programnnes in adminis¬ 
tration as it provides ofportunities for trainees to stu(^, discuss 
and discover the underlying principles in the case. The British have 
made clever use or living case material in the residential Adminis¬ 
trative staff College at Henley-on-Theunes. Many of the developnent 
programmes used today centre on ways to improve some facets of indi¬ 
vidual coniminication skill, such as speaking, listening, reading, 
writing emd, of course, getting along with people. Dale Carnegie 
courses and public-speaking courses are well known and widely 
available. 

EXISTING INFRASTSUCIURE FOR HED IN AIMlNISOUVriON 

Training Division, Department of Personnel and Training, Ministry 
of Personnel, public Grievances- and Pensions, Govemnent of India 
has ocepiled a coependium of Training Programnes for the period 1986 
to ms? from 101 Training institutions through out the cduntry. 
There are many training prograamms whiA have been planned on BBD 
by some training Institutlois of the country during 1986-87. 
Althou^ there are only eight cdhnem entirely on BED, a nusber of 
Central and State level Institutions are providing various training 
prograoms to the administrators. Lai Bahadur Shastri National 
Acadesv of Administration, Nussoorie is conducting following 
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IA8 tfrofesfflonal Coura* (Phase I)—24-waek pcogcaas* for 
direct recruits. 

Training Pro(fraiiaia for IAS Officers (pconotad or on ths select 
list) > 4 eSMs. 

Foundation course—16-eeek pragraaae for fresh recruits to All 
India and Central Services, (hroup 'a". 

Joint Secretaries'' Course on Policy Analysis and Fomulatlon— 
4-eeek {arogramncs. 

IAS Professional Course (Phase II)—for 10 weeks for fresh 
recruits to IAS on coo^letion of their one year district 
training. 

Management Development Course—for 4 we^ for IAS iomI- All 
India and Central Services Group 'a' officers with 6 to 10 
years of service. 

■e courses are, thus, preparing the lAS and All India and 
L Service 'a' group officers of the Central and State Qovem- 
Cor various duties and responsibilities in the field of ad- 
ration. There are 32 Central Training institutions catering 
. training needs of various Central Government employees, 
re 17 State Training Institutions engaged in BRD pcograssms 
ate Government administrators of district and state level, 
xe 23 national training institutions and 28 other training 
jtibns which organise various HRO programmes for state and 
± level functlopariea.^^ Indian Institute of Public Adslnis- 
\, New Delhi is conducting a nutdier of management dsvelopemnt 
iiMM, management (Mrientation progracmms, advanced professional 
tins in public administration and other specialised c o u rse s on 
: aepects of pidoilc adninistratlon. It is Very difficult to 
ate or review the various ERO programmes in administration 
ire being organised in hundred and one training institutions oi 
untry. 

ining Division of Goverranent of India has been acting as the 
agency for continuous liaison auid exchange of information 
the training institutions, on the one hand, and the training 
Mtors of central Ministries and State Govemsants on the other 
The Administrative Reforms Commission la Report on Personnsl 
itratlon envisaged inter alia a le a d in g role to the Division in 
eld of training with the following main Amotions.^ 

promote, oorardinate and facilitate train^, 

tomulate policies, reflations and pcooadures on training and 



ov«rM* tlwir l«pl«Mntation# 

- adviM NlnlafcriM aid lapartamba on : datandnatlan of train- 
ing naad s y Inatcuetlonal tadniquaar and avaluatlon of training 
progranoea. 

During the last 10 years, Training Division has devalopad clone- 
links b e twee n universities and aoadenias and various Central/State 
Oovarnnent agencies, leading to several very useful BRD progranmes. 
Prograinning of training progranmes here only means development of 
fSasible plans with fairly identified time schedules, supported by 
adequate preparation and resources needed to implement plan and 
thereby creating a relationship between training inputs and the 
training users. 

If we analyse the patterns of human resource developnent program¬ 
mes, we find pre-entry training programmes, inrservice^tralning pro¬ 
grammes, nanagonent development prograsnes and many educational pro¬ 
grammes for public administrators at various levels. Pre-entry 
institutional training alongwith foundation course is now a must for 
IAS probationers and all India and Central Service 'a' grade 
officers. At State level. Provincial Services Class I are also 
getting pre-entry basic courses at state adnlnistrative institutions. 
In several state services, the picture is not very happy due to a 
heavy backlog of untrained administrators. Although the concept of 
in-service training to administrators is acceptable to all yet to 
reach.wider segments of public administrators is a maissive and 
gigmtic task, not only in volume and quality but also in qualitative 
tecme. 


FRE-ENm PROGRAmES FOR HOMN RE9CXJRCB DBVEDOPMEMT 

In foreign countries, notably Prance, the phrase 'pre-entry' 
refers to the phase when participants in the French National school 
of Afhdnistratlon do not enter regular duties of the posts and under¬ 
go pre-entry training prograaoes for which the trainees usually gat 
stipends. In India, entering regular duties on regular posting is 
the cut-off point for defining pre-entry stage, when the probationers 
and new entrants receive normal salaries, ihe pre-entry education to 
direct recruitment in various services oH India is indicated in 
Table 1. 

a 

fOemdstlonaMraiaing 

A ooBblnad foundational training in respect fresh entrants of 
hi^ civil servioas in indU, e.g., XAS, IPS, IPS, Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, etc., for four/five months has been .started. 
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Courses offered ere: (1) Public administration, (ii) Law, (iii) 
political Theory and Constitution of India, (Iv) Planning and 
Eoonoadc Policy, (v) Indian History and Culture, and (vi) Hindi which 
equip the new entrants inducted frem various educational disciplines 
with an understanding of the basic knowledge, fundamental and 
applied, relevant to the new functional setting as civil servants. 

Table 1 PRB-ENnnr QCALinCATIOHS FCR DlBBCr RBCRUITMENT TO VARIOUS 

SERVICES OP INDIA 


Gcouqp 

Class 

Minimum Educational 
Qualifications 

A 

All India Superior 



Services a Central 
Services (Class I) 

University degree 

B 

Middle group services: 

1. Ototral Claes II 



(gazetted) 

2. Central Class II 
(Mon-gaxetted) 

University degree 

C 

Clerical Services: 



1. UQC 

Intermediate/Stoior 

canhrldge/Higher 

Secondary 


2. LOC 

Matriculation 

0 

Other servloes/posts 
(a) Oaftry, (b) Peons, 



(c) SK,and (d) Others 

VlXIth Class 


New entrants are e3q>08ed to the fimdasmntals of the country's socio> 
economic and politico-administrative institutions, that is, the 
ecology of their work place so that they understand the interd^pon- 
dence and interpenetration of the various sub-systens that make the 
total ayatsm in danocratic India. Through foundational training, new 
entrants are expected to acquire right kind of values, develop right 
type of attitudes, inculcate a^opriate sensitivity to the needs and 
demands of the public. The new entrants are catapulted into an 
expansive, and qpan envlroniKit of social living where intecpermomRl 
ceiatiMi^ips, sympathy, «qpathy, aiyS other faeuitle# of hoof sad 
twart ot^' rarptired to be built by their exp^aure to tha totality of 
aocio-Ottltttcal axiatence in k tfiVen syatam. Middle group service 
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Officers are alao ei^oeed to Various aut>jacb8 of foun^tional oouree 
in their etate/national level training Instltutionii. 

BASIC DRAINING GOORSB IN FROPESSIGNU:. INSTT/DnCN 

Basic training of new entrants in j^ofesslonal siNsjects is ordi” 
narily done in professianal training institutions or staff collages. 
Generatlcn of specialised skill, prcnotion of specific ooqpetence and 
iivcovement of particular jcb-orlented efflcienqirf technical know-how 
(or know tdty) of work, and socio-structural dynamics of the parti¬ 
cular service cadres form the essential part of professional basic 
training. During basic training, content-wise as well as contex¬ 
tually, the departromtal techno-professional training is operated at 
the micro level and prepar'yi new entrants for their professional 
jobs. The National Academy of Direct Taxes, Nagpur caters to and 
oversees the training needs of the income-tax department. SVP 
National Police Academy, Hyderabad provides basic training to IPS 
Officers and Basic Terminal Courses on a sandwich pattern of train¬ 
ing. without basic training, a public servant may remain an educated 
man but can never become a human resource in the service of the 
government. On-entry trainlitg has a vital nexus with aepects like 
efficiency, economy in learning time, elimination, personnel pro¬ 
ductiveness, career development and overall systematic effec¬ 
tiveness.^^ 

In-Service Trainiiig 

Hanagenmt Development Progranmes (MOP) and Executive Developaent 
Prograninee (EDP) are essentially in-service, short duration develop¬ 
ment courses pertaining to the character of refresher training of 
adninistrators. The general object is to help participants to widen 
their perspective and conceptual abilities; acquaint them with the 
latest social, eeononic and political envlronaent in the country, 
familiarise them with principles and techniques to modern management 
and help them to develop interpersonal skills. Often, civil servants 
are iqparted refresher training at regular intervals to refresh their 
mfpories of all that they had learnt in their early careers or to 
renew their skills. Thes^ courses are conceived as a "consolidation 
' of skill, knowledge ai[d experience" znd help trainees in learning the 
Ijetest development in their qpeijialised professions. 

TradainB afc the G tas s c oo t imvel 

The highest priority needs to be assigned to the training of 
officials at grassroot level «|io come into contact with thg public 
directly or indirectly on a large noaber of occasions. T^Sinlni 
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challwig— at th* grassroob l*vel vary fra> Motor to Motor, but tht 
broad objaotivM of training ayttm ara ganarally m follows: 

1. lapcova protesiooal and tadmloal oonpetanoa and skills, 

2. Maks than paroalva tha davalopasnt pcoesM in its totality, 

3. Ojpgrada tbair skills for idantifying and foraulMing davslop- 
aant projacts and «aka thaa undarstand tha davalq^nt 
anpcoiKh, 

4. Maks tham actlan-orlantad, 

5. Aotlvata than for battar coordination at ths fiald Isval, and 

6. Ooaply and SMcuts ordars Md Instraotions of their siqpariors. 

Training to paraonnel of graasroot level for building oapacitiM 
and provide notivatlon for planning and nanageoKit in the context of 
change In: 

1. peroaption of developnent, 

2. change in value system and basic social vzdue, ajtd 

3. change in technology and pattern of work. 

Dm challengM Involved in training of functionarlM ait the grass- 
root level can be stated as under: 

1. There is a problem of having adequate infrastructure for 
training a large,number of people. There is an enoraous 
nuBter of functionarlM q^raad all over in a state. 

2. Meaningful Identification of training needs should be made 
with a view to ranovlng gape that hinder optimum performanps 
by employ o M. 

3. Bow the training of employees should be followed up and who 
should do it? Mill it be acpropciate for an outside trainsz 
to take follow up action? 

4. It is difficult to get adequate number of trainers to train 
the employM of grsMroot level. 

5. Host of the training institutions involved in grassroot train¬ 
ing are reluctant to adopt a system of proper fe e Jn a ck and 
evaluation. 

6. There dOM not exist aanv clear-cut training policy for grass- 
root eaploysM in most of the organisations. 

The graMcoot level functionarlM include paitwsris, agtiealbutal 
aMlstants, foresters, stockmen id animal husbandry deparfant# 
nursas in faMlth servioM, clerks in offiOM and all other ca te go ri e s 
of ^laysM working Interface with citisms at lowest levels. 
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Training of sudi personnel alone can bring effective dianga in the 
adtainistrative system. Class ill and IV employees (C & D group) 
constitute about 96 per cent of the Central Govemnnnt personnel. It 
has been roughly estimated that about 70 per cent of the Class III 
and 90 per cent of Class IV personnel are at present untrained. A 
review should be made of training needs and existing facilities of 
Class III and Class iv enployees and a phased programne for inproving 
training of these categories of personnel be drawn 19 . Such training 
should aim at not only improving job skills but also developing 
proper attitudes towards the publlc^^. By and large* training in 
government has not reached grassroot level in adequate measure so 
far. Training at grassroot level is not.egually attractive as oost- 
pared to the training of middle and senior ISvels. 

TRAINING FOR TOP LEVEL ADNINISTRA30RS 

There is a general falleny widely prevalent in the senior circles 
of bureaucracy that the top level adninistrators do not really need 
any kind of training and that there is very little for them to learn. 
Knowledge in modem times doubles itself every five years and to just 
keep oneself in step with the 'adequacy'' bench-mark*Qne has to double 
one's endeavours at equipping onself with the relevant skills* 
techniques and knowledge. The Administrative Reforms Commission 
(India) Report on Personnel Administration has stated that senior 
management educatioi and preparation should be largely oriented to¬ 
wards policy-making, programme planning and review* and problem¬ 
solving. The main thrust should be on 'pverallness'* a sense of 
horixontality* perception of futuristic policy-perspective and a 
systems approach. The training had to be geared towards policy 
formulation* integrative outlook v)d interdependence of sub-systems. 
The base of mqposure progransiBS for top level officials* who are the 
senior managers in the making* would naturally consist of head¬ 
quarters work* policy and planning disciplines* sub-area specialisms* 
etc.* and peak of the programme^ramid would reach for conoeptuall- 
sation leading to a sound siqaport system for policy* problem-solving 
and strategic planning* interactive and productive thiidcing and. input 
functions* su<di as Interest articulation* aggregation* and political 
socialisation.^^ 

■sad and Scape of Continuing Mnn&lon 

Oontinuing education provides civil servants* at all levels* means 
to perform competently in their prese n t jobs and widens their mental 
horison. The concept of long life education is being Inoseaslngly 
accepted as an Indi^ensable supplement to basic education. Ct>an 
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school and Opan Qnivaralty syatama is most useful for continuing 
education. . The responsibility for providing conipetence~base< 
continuing education should be irtiared fay individuals# organisationSi 
educational institutions and professional bodies. The doors £oi 
continuing education after one joins the service should rsnaln oper 
through correspondence courses and evening classes schemes. Oper 
Dnlversities with correspondence course system are doing a great 
service in this respect. A proper strategy for providing oontlnulni; 
education to all categories of civil servants needs to be evolved 
Every enoouragenant and facility should be given for self developnant 
and further education. This should Include: 

1. liberal grant of leave for study# 

2. facilities of leave for attending seminars and conferences# 

3. erKxuragement for doing original work# 

4. reimbursing part of expenditure on professional books and 
periodicals.^ 

BeintMiraement of eoqpenses incurred on correiq;>Qndenoe courses oat 
be a good source of enoourageni«it for self development. Education 
training and development of executives# supervisors and other em¬ 
ployees in future will undergo radical changes and strategic shifts 
Changes currently under way in thinking about manpower plannin<. 
developuKit of human resources and organisational planning are typi¬ 
cal of the times and indicate that in these fields turmoil is ai 
apparent as it appears to be in other spheres of modern llf< 
Development is a life-time inrooess and the minds of the. aMnistra- 
tors need to be periodically retooled and revitalised. 


Onmputer Tsafanology sod 

A number of studies have pointed out that computer techno lo^f 
reduces unskilled labour and expands the work in such areas ai 
mana^rial planning# coordination# engineering, research and develop¬ 
ment^. Reinhard Bendix# Seymour Helraan# Frederick Harbison an< 
Charles Myers have all written on a general theory that technologica. 
development denan^# relatively greater increases in manageria. 
manpower than in clerical mm^power. Use of Electronic Data Prooaaa- 
ing has# according to reeoar<di studies# decreased overall manpowei 
with the clerical personnel suffering a greater loss than th* 
managerial# both in number and In proportion to the total affsctm 
esployasnt. Scholars like Dsavitt, Nhisler and shnlta thli* that thi 
ccsputer will centralise the p cc oe st of managerial dedsic n makim 
by taking ovar much of the decision deviously mads tqf mlddl 
pacsohnal. (xapotar eppUcmtion in adadAtatcatiott May' noi 
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mo««Mrily centralis* the pcoceas of decislon-ioalelng but rather 
atrengthen deoMatralisation. MULniatratora oan be greatly aaaiated 
by ooaiputera wbi^ proceaa faater, and more accurately and acre 
oocreetly inalyae the aituation for dedBion-aakiiig. Ihe U pc o v a —nt 
in the Infonatlcn content and the atandardlaatlon in varioua raporta 
help the adelnistrators to nake nore logical and better coordinated 
deciaiona aa a trtiole. The conputer tenda to upgrade the affected 
line-jobf and tenda to rigidify the work anvironaant. 

Perapeotivee in Adtadniatration 

The perapectlvea of adainiatration are changing very faat and so 
are the expectationa of the people. Th 5 ^ HRD programmes are good 
inputs to assist the administrators to develop and improve their 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. The HRD programmes have to prepare 
personnel for tasks of development, especially the anti-poverty pro¬ 
gramme of the government. The HRD programnes can be instruments of 
national integration. Although most of the administrative issues and 
themes are interifoven with political, constitutional, eccmomic, 
social and technological themes and issues, yet the author is con¬ 
cerned here with the adhninistrative aspects only. After the attain¬ 
ment of Independence, there is a noticeable enlargement of public 
aMLnistration. The most important change in the public adninistra- 
tive system is a change front police state to welfare state, which is 
c ow ai tted to the ideals of secularism, socialism, and economic de¬ 
velopment. The State has become the instrument of economic develop¬ 
ment end social change and its goal is to raise the level of living 
of the maoeeo of people. After Independence, the scope of adminla- 
tration haa been rapidly enlarged with the object of accelerating 
rural developstent, raodemiaing agriculture, building up infrastruc¬ 
ture, mobilising the natural resources, rapid industrialisation and 
ramoval of poverty. Administration has to lay greater emphasis on 
effective i^lsmantatlon of eoonosdc plans and Intensive monitoring 
of various schemas formulated to iiplift the masses. 

The enlarged functions and primary re^onsibilities r.f district 
administration today include new activities as community develcpmmt, 
edploymnt schemas, family planning, public distribution system and 
the intensity and coverage of theae functions have also «x>mcualy 
mlargad. The scope of public administration haa axpandad today 
bayond any doubt. The task of adminTstcation today is to attain 
m a iimi a D efficiency, efficacy and Vscncmy in adainistrative fwictions, 
with tha conc^t of davelopmant atteinistratlon being the primary 
concern of adalniatratorsi there is a qualitativa changa in the 
concept of administration today, it is increasingly felt that 
davelopamnt adbinistratian requires a positive attitude, managarial 
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ctMpatmtom «nd oigNicity to work with the paopl*. 

Hm MtiOB hM ihHrIrwl upon a grand pr o c —a of plannod davalopMHit 
through a mtIm of flva yaar p4.ttia. Planning haa bacona a ragular 
and noat Ihportaot faatura of adnlniatratlon giving riaa to Ita OMn 
aaarclaaa and prooaduraa. Tba Fifslic Aeooiaita Ccnnittaa haa brought 
to tbwiotica nany axanplaa of coat ovar-run and achadula alippaga 
oauaad by faulty projact fonulationa or other adtadnlatrativa lapaea. 
Drought prone area prograanaa, integrated rural davaloEannt p cogriB i 
naa, Intanaiva agriculture davelcqpnent prograanaa, coomunity area 
davalopnant progranana are acne of the axa^lae of auch pcograanaar 
which require high level of dedication^ apirit of aervioar integrity 
and involvenant of the adhdniatratora. Thera la often lack of truet 
and undaratanding bettieen the agenta of ateiniatratlon and the 
people. There are "liipl«nentation gape” in certain prograna»a 
laundied by the dlatrict adRiniatratlan and the only wi^ to gat out 
of thia gap la to reorient the attitude of adtattniatratora on one aide 
and build iq> the organiaationa of the people. 

Urban nanageawnt ia another area where actadniatratlve challangaa to 
adainiatratora ara nunaroua and intricate governance of auob large 
netropolitan cities as Delhi, Boabay, Calcutta, Madras, ttiilai, 
Bokaro and Ahnedibad have becone a very coaplez pcoblen today. The 
preasure on public aarvloaa, like tranapoct, water aipply, a ew ar age 
and waate di^poaal and other pidslic aervioes in thaae big cities has 
reached a braaklng point. In the wake* of developawnt of thaae aetro- 
politan centres, villages on the periphery are getting afaeorbcd in 
the urban qprawl which has maSa it neoassazy to aat up antropolitan 
davelopawnt agencies and city inprovenent trusts. 'The ultinata 
picture of urban administration today ia that of BHiltiplieity of 
organiaationa with the traditional aunlcipal corporations, the 
apacial swioe agencies, the develoEsant authocitiee and aganoias at 
state level dealing with urban prc^lanp like water, electricity, 
transport and sluaa. It has become necessary to have soaM kind of 
coordination between these various agwnclea omnected with urban 
development.^.^ Today adninistratoxs have to work in a democratic 
etboa. Mmlnistratora have to work with political executives and 
elactad r^pr^smtatives of the people. The adadniatrators had to 
hava incraasing lntar>faoa with science and technology which requlcea 
the capacity for diacharging such ganeral fUnctiona like ciocicdina- 
ticn^ direction and leadarship. 

DimooMiBB MP moBiag or gnww bbsoohce vem ama 

9m taaka of drawing up ocapcebanaive MD plana In tfaa davaleptag 
doueitciea ace basat with a nuiiiac' of paradnateal dlffloalUea and 
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problMtB. Because of the paucity of financial resources, the de¬ 
veloping countries can not afford oosprehensive BED. Secondly, BED 
In adnlnlstratlon is characterised by the longest of all production 
cycles. Ihe education and training of a professional nan requires 
18-20 years of formal education and one year of intensive training 
followed by periodical in-service training. Thirdly, there are 
structural isiaalanoes in labour marlcet. Acute shortage of tactical 
pe^le on one hand and large surplus of unskilled grassroot level 
workers exist simultaneously in developing countries. Fourthly, 
training needs analysis of various levels of administrators is a 
difficult task because of their multifarious^duties. Fifthly, it is 
difficult to get dedicated and trained humen'^ resource actadnistrators 
in developing countries. Sixthly, there is generally inadequate 
infrastructure for providing adequate in-service training profes¬ 
sional education to all civil servants who are engaged in administra¬ 
tion at regular periodicity. Seventhly, there is a lack of adequate 
monitoring arrangements to get feedback of BED programnes. The 
scientific evaluation of various BED programnes are not possible due 
to various in-huilt problems of evaluatlm and validation. Although 
it is easy to ascertain the costs of BED programmes, the benefits 
resulting from such programmes are difficult to measure. Career 
planing schemes, job enlargement and job-enrichment progrmnnes, aud 
periodical in-service training, form important part of BED prograsn- 
mes, but their total evaluation is very difficult in objective 
terms. Jack W. Taylor has identified the following mistakes which 
need to be avoided to make BED programnes more useful: 

Although staff department can play a major role in developing 
and executing BED prograuanes, they should not ba held acoount- 
aUsle for developing human resources. It rmnains the Line 
Managers' re^onsibility to develop their human resources. 
Failing to equip adninlstrators and managers for their train¬ 
ing role. 

Making a hasty needs analysis. 

Substituting training for selection. 

Limiting training to class rooms. 

Training can be used to <d)ange some dysAinctional behaviours 
of the trainees but using training, to try to change a 
person's personality is both ^productive and unethical.^^ 

It is high .time that the basic questions about training are pro¬ 
perly answered. Mhy at fll should the orgmlsetjom invest on trein- 
imlMs it is assured of coewensurate resuLts end returne? Mho 
90 m toe training? The trelnablee or saparables, those who geoainely 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
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mM a( ttaoM Mtoo mi anag*? Do m h«va qualifiad tralmrs? Do m 
hava ad^guatt phyaloal facilltias for training? Mhat la tba utlliaa- 
tion«corralation in training? Do bava correct evaluation of 
vacioua training pcograniM? Should training be learning related or 
tea c h e r oriented? Should not there bo a critical appraiaal and cold 
tranavaluation of training itaelf in all Ita nany aplendoured dinn> 
aiona? The anaumra to <d>ove questiona can be very inconvenient^ 
unwelcone and unpleasant. 

Hie HRD prograanea have many problene. In nany caaes the selec> 
tion of trainees/participanta in not agt. It is difficult to deter¬ 
mine the development needs of the various groups of trainees in 
concrete terns. It is not easy to identify groups which require 
development in various skills/techni^ies and knowledge. Appropriate 
reward system is not built into the civil service system and perfor¬ 
mance appraisal continues to be subjective. Training prograsoea are 
not utilised by participants for their development and trainees do 
not take adequate interest. Training programnes are treated as 
diversion from normal routine and an opportunity to be away from work 
for several days. Post training utilisation is not planned and 
intergrated into the career structure. Highly motivated and quali¬ 
fied trainees are not available in required nunbers. Training pro- 
granmes are not properly evaluated and do not keep pace with the 
requiresMnts of the trainees. Training aids and techniques are still 
not being used for better presentation of knowledge, and lecture 
method continues to dominate training sessions. There is still 
inadequate realisation that training should be made an integral pact 
of overall personnel managaoent system. No human resources account¬ 
ing has been consciously attempted. As a result, this most valuable 
asset (viz., man) is dwindling very fast Indeed causing severe 
drainage of energy, sapping the vitals of all develc^aental 
endeavour. A more holistic and balanced view of HBD concept has hot 
yet been conceived and accepted by the so-called human resource 
adadnistrators. There have been increasing efforts on the part of 
colleges, academies and universities to offer courses designed to 
meet the career requirements of civil servants but hardly there have 
been any move for coordination between academic world and the Train¬ 
ing Division of Govemmsnt. There is no systwn to communicate go- 
vemamnt requirements to training institutions, mere has, in fact« 
been an over-sailing of training leading to a situation of avoidable 
prolifarsticn snd duplication of training efforts. Today, in train¬ 
ing institutions, a trainar has a set of multiple rolee—a facili¬ 
tator, a oouneelloc, a consultant, a learning specialist, s progrsamm 
mansgsc and a training administrator. Available resources ace 
limijM} cn which there are competing claiias. Training in goveemmb 
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hM to bo l 0 buad with Mtious qttalit«tiv« ocncam and pro f— lowa- 
lim Ibdiv ttmm is a raaouroa gap in training--Mhather it ralatao 
to availability of 4rainor8» of training prograaMSf or ovan 
irtititutiana.^ 

Training and aducation can ba avaluatad bub davalopownt of indivi¬ 
dual can not ba proparly avaluatad as it is a long-range invaatmant. 
Oltlmtaly, the concep t of BRD enargss as given in Table 2.^ 


Table 2 OONCEPT OP HOMMI RE SOORCE DevSLOCfffiNT 


Activity 

Level 

FOCUS 

Boonomic 

classlfi?^ 

cation 

Evalua¬ 

tion 

Risk 

level 

Training 

Present job held 
by the individual 

Expense 

On the 
job 

Low 

Bducation 

Future job for 
which indivi¬ 
dual is being 
prewired. 

Investment 

(short 

range) 

On future 
job 

Middle 

Develoiamnt 

r 

Future organi¬ 
sational acti¬ 
vities 

Znveet- 

nent 

(long 

range) 

Almost 

impossi¬ 

ble 

Bi^ 


The concept of BRD extends to davelopnent of individuals with 
expanded pra-retiraaiant aducation programmes and pre-ratIremant 
counselling EH^ograraaes. 


OGNOCDINS REMMOCS 

Adadnistrators of the future will have to reckon with what Tofflar 
described as "the disxying disorientation brought on by the premature 
arrival of the future* mi BRD prograamns drawn up for future should 
necessarily need to equip then for this role. To quote Kaye, "T^ie 
adhainistrator of the future must be able to understand the human 
social facts for what they are, unfettered by his own emotions or 
prejudices. Be can not achieve t£is ability except by careful train¬ 
ing—a training that must Include knowledge of relevant technical 
skills, of the systmatlo order of operations...*^^. The BRD pro- 
graMnas have to be approadied and interpreted today along a wide 
speetnai of econcadc, political, social and several other parasmters. 
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UK BRD prngr — « ■ have to ba aaitably strongthaMd, devalopad and 
oepaniaad lo tha fiald of public aebinlatration. ihara la an urgmt 
naad to foraulata a claar cut and far-algbtad national policy on BSD 
In adnlnlatratlon. It la a vary challanglng taak that raiiulraa an 
axchanga Of thought and Idaaa and pooling of raaourcaa anong all 
agmclaa of Stata and Central Government which are engaged in the 
taak of HRD. A study of the HRD policies and practices In foreign 
countries can be both instructive in Itself and can serve as an 
appropriate be^round for a better understanding of the BRD systen 
in our country. Ibe HRD is a life-long, whole-career progranne and 
not merely a narrowly conceived, one time, short period, wcnrk-plaoe 
phenomenon. It should aim at generating an innate ca^K:lty as well 
as demonstrable capacity to face the future, to overtake evmts and 
to tame turbulence in an effective manner. Die mS) prograsnes must 
allow people to learn, and create conditions for collecting learning 
with a bias for self-education sad development %ri.thin a sound orga¬ 
nisational culture. Participation, nutual goal-setting, and goal¬ 
setting commitments will result in professionalism and broaden the 
outlook of the adininistrators. 

Successful development adnlnlstration depends upon the knowledge 
and utilisation of those factors and processes which motivate change 
and these changes can be easily brought out if human resource person¬ 
nel are dedicated. The aUoaence of a cionstructlve and realistic 
action plan for BRD can make the general development of the oowttry 
more difficult and cam frustrate effective implementation of de- 
velopmantal plans. A realistic and long term BRD plan appears to be 
most important prerequisite for attaining a aelf-sustalned, aelf- 
accelerating econoev and for isplementing the general develqpinnfcal 
Five yearn Flams. It is essential to undertake BRD action plans which 
premots positive attitudes and develop harmony amongst individuals 
and groups which are engaged in implementing developmental ae te i n ia- 
tration of the country. The HRD amtlon plan should aim at develop- 
moit of individkials as well as development of the whole cluster of 
administrators as a team committed to high ideals of efficiency, 
deaocraqr, development, and social justice. The BRD can be eeally 
oempared to the growth and development of the human reanurce person¬ 
nel of a big orchestra. SymE^ionic music of the orchestra has to bb 
ao integrated in the performance that while it should be possible to 
hear it and appreciate it individually in the total ensMble of the 
groiqp of instruments and while ea^ instruRmht maintains its separata 
idantity, it also adds richness, mslbdy and meaning to tha parfor*- 
manoa of the antlra orchestra on the whole. Jlbm taak is stupandoua 
and moat i^allanging indeed yet no afforte should be. spared to 
develop and nurture a big orchestra. 
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Training for Administrators in India 


SHRIRAM MAHESHWARI 


IBJaMING OF adninistrators is one of the iirportant processes c 
personnel adtninistration and an essential ingredient of a caret 
civil service. It is generally Set i^rt from education in being 
more or less consciously planned, systematic development and inprov 
merit of an onployee's tdsillty to perform his teisks competentj 
although the line of demarcation between the two is hazy and ev'; 
blurred. All modern adninistrative systems recognise training as a 
integral part of human resource development, and India'is no exce^ 
tion. Indeed, training hais of late been showing signs of acquit 
ing a central place in the personnel development programnes in India 
public administration. 

TRAINING UNI^ BRITISH RULE 


College of FOct HUliam 

One' may safely begin by aisserting that in India training is not 
corice p t which has only recently been discovered. As early as i 
1800, Lord Wellesleyf the Governor-General of India (1798-18051 
formulated a course Of training for the newly recruited civi 
servants in India, as he perceived^ role of the Bast India Oonptt: 
had changed from trading to administering demanding new or enlarge 
qualifications but this shift was not reflected in the mSntal ar 
intellectual preparations Of its civil servants. Adninistration of 
vast, varied and cooplex country, like India, demanded civil servant 
possessing abilities of many kinds and shades, whi^ he hinael 
delineated in his own inimitable style; 

a 

Their (civil servants') studies, the discipline of their educ 
tim, their habits of life, their manners and moral should, ther 
fore, be so ordered and regulated as to establiA a just ooe 
fontdty between their personal consideration, and the dignity an 
importance of their public stations, and to maintain a sufficien 
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ooct — pondKw bttWMn their qualifioatlcns and ttwir dutlM. 
Umir acknatlon ahould be founded in a general knowledge of thoee 
brancbea of literature and acience which form the of the 
eduoaticn. of pereone destined to similar occupations in Butoi». 
TO this foundation should be added an intimate aoguaintanoe with 
the history^ langiagea, custcns and manners of the people of 
IndiSf with the Hahoanadan and Hindoo codes of law and raligionf 
and with the political and OGnmercial intcreets and relations of 
Great Britain in Asia. They should be regularly instructed in the 
principles and system which constitute the foundation of that wise 
code of regulations and laws enacted by the Governor-General in 
Council for the purpose of securing to the people of this empire 
the benefit of the ancient and aocustomed laws of the > country, 
adtadnlstered in the qplrlt of the Briti^ constitutiOQ. They 
should be well informed of the true and sound i^inciples of the 
British constitution, and sufficiently grounded in the general 
principles of ethics, civil juri^nnidence, the law of nations, and 
general history, in order that ttwy nay be enabled to discriminate 
the characteristic differences of the several oodae of law ad¬ 
ministered %ii^hin the British Bipire in India, and practically to 
OQBbine the spirit of each in the dispenaation of justice, and in 
the maintenance of order and good govemnant. Finally, their 
early habits should be so fbrtnad, as to establish in their minds 
such solid foundations of industry, prudence, integrity, and 
cellgicn, as should effectually guard them against those tempta¬ 
tions and corruptions with which the nature of this climete, and 
the peculiar d^ravity of the people of India, will surround and 
assail then in every station, eqpaclally ipon thair first arrivel 
in India. The early discipline of the service should be cal¬ 
culated to counteract the defects of the climste and the vices of 
the people, and to form a natural barrier against habitual indo- 
lanoa, dissipation, and licentious Indulgence; the apirit of mao- 
latlOn, in honourable and useful piarsults, should be kindled nd 
kept alive by the continual pcocpect of dlttincticn, and raward, 
of profit, and honour; nor should any pracauticn ba ralaxad in 
India, which is dse w sd naossaary in England, to furnish a suffi¬ 
cient supply of men qualified to fill the high offiosa of the 
SUte with credit to tbemaalves and with advantage to the public. 
Nitbout such a oQMtant auooeaaion of man in the several bcnohaa 
and dapartaamts of this Govq n aaant, the wisdom and banewolenos of 
the law suet prove vain and Inefficiant.^ 

Miat a contrast batwan the pcofllmAatoliadMtMA. the sMBPiy 
recsivedl Tba dvlUaoa bocd Ballaelay was getting did not ooma 
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MWhere near his expectations, the affi et Meh Oie 'writer*' 
„«.«ny arrived in India during hia tim me 16 to 28. met of Om 
had acquired only a Wt of ooamrcial knowledge/ idilch hardly aaount- 
ad to being a serious preparation for the life they were to lead In 
India. Some others were pursuing underrgraduate studies at univer¬ 
sities which they abandoned under pressure of the earliest departure 
fbr service In India. In a bid to remove these defieienciea fostered 
tx)th fay contemporary culture and his early age/ Lord Msllesley 
thought of setting up a college for the newly arrived civilians to 
(Bidergo a well-planned programme of training, Ihis College was set 
' IV in 1800 at Fort William in Calcutta—”an Oxford College on, the 
bttiks of the Hoogly*. The Governor-^^leneral was the patron and 
visitor of the college. The plan for the college visualised a large 
faculty—including a very large nunber of clergymen of the Church of 
Ehglimd—and a conpr^iensive syllabus. The stress was thus on both 
moral and academic brilliance. The subjects of study were: 

1. Modern Languages of Europe: Greek, Latin and English clewsics; 

2. General History, History and Antiquities of Hindoostan; 

3. Natural History: Botany, Chemistry amd Astronomy; 

4. Political Bconoiry, Geogrs^^, and Mathematics; 

5. Mohamedan Law, Hindu Law, Ethics, Civil Jurimprudenoe, Law of I 
Nations; 

6. English Law and laws enacted by the Governor-General-in- 
Oouncil; and 

7. Indian L£uigua 9 es. 

Lord Wellesley requested that "all persons, destined for the civil 
service at any of the Presidencies in India, to be students of the 
College at Fort William”.^ Students v«ere given a jnonthly salary of 
Rs. 300 together with apartments and a oommon dining table. The 
course of study extended to full three years and, what is more, 
allocation to various presidencies was to be made by the college at 
the end of the period of study. college had barely started trtien 

bad luck overtook it: it had to be closed down in 1806 under orders 
of the Home Government because Lord Wellesley had opened it. without 
prior consultation with the Directors of the East India ' Company in 
London. Lord Wellesley's insistenoe on allocation of new civilians 
to various presidencies ly th» college and not from London was not 
llltod by the Directors. Even the very move to set up a college in 
India with pow er s of appointments reaalning in the Oovemnsnt of 
India signified a reduction in the Ccnpary's patronage. In place of 
the college, h ow e v e r, a aaminary was set up in eadi Presidaney town 
to teach Law and Oriental La n g u ag e s to the civil servants on thilc 
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:8t arrival in tlw country. This arrmgmnt continued for quite 
ne tine. flMwe three aehoole were aboliahed uhen two years' proba- 
n in BnglMd was introduced with the beginning of coniwtitive 
Item of recruiteent. Lord Wellesleya oonoaption of the college 
_ a grand one. S*J. Oweii rightly obeerved: ”He (Lord Wellesley) 
lied on the College of Fort Nil lien to train a race of civilians, 

3 ahaald be equal to the task.*^ 

jsybary Oolloge 

Directors of the East India Company decided to set up a training 
Mol in England when they turned down Lord Wellesley's proposal, 
oordingly, the Bast India College, popularly known as Haileybury 
liege, ifas set up at Hertfordshire (later shifted to its own build- 
3 at Haileybury from which it takes its popular nane) in February 
«. It existed till 1857. 

The Haileybury College was planned alcmg academic lines and had on 
faculty highly qualified persons who could be the envy of even 
best universities. This is most remarkable, for the Haileybury 
liege was getting young boys based on patronage system for educa- 
on and training. Most of the faculty was drawn from the field of 
ligion, for religious education was accorded a high priority for 
future acknlnlatratocs of India.^ 

Providing a distinct religious orientation in the faculty was a 
liberate decision to keep young probationers protected from what 
viewed as pernicious influence of the French Revolution (1789). 
most attention was given to foater esprit da corps among the 
>ils. The age of adnission varied, but a decision was later taken 
t to admit lads. The ncxninees were required to complete their 
ucation at the East India College till the age of at least 18. 
ter passing out from the college, they had to spend a year or two 
preparatory studies in their respective j^esidancies in India to 
udy local laws and regulations before they were entrusted with 
blic duties. Earlier, the period of stay at the college %ias three 
ars but later, it became four terms of six months each. Stay at the 
liege for full four berms was coa^lsory, and a candidate had to 
esees a certificate of successfully cospleting the prograsam. The 
ucation given included classics, arithmetic and mathematics, 
emsnts of general Isw, oriental learning, BigllA, history, goo- 
aplV< Qualifying the final exasdnaticn was oospulsory. 

With mrlb baoosiing the basis of recrultmMit to the civil swrvioe 
1854, it was assuBsd that from then onwards university gradustas 
uld be joining the civil service. The Haileybury College was 
sloally desifpmd fee persons po s se ssi ng lower qualifications. As 
ch, it was not oonsidetad fit fOr the kind of candidates ex pe cted 
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to join undox tho now arron^oMont. Thoroforoi it wao wound up, on 
Doeonter T, 1857 aftor tho laat batch paaaad out in 1856. An old 
Sailayburian writea: "All the Bnubara of that coldsratod XBaat-Xndia) 
Coliaga ware in thoaa days bound togethar lika ona fanily. Na all 
know aach other paraonally. lha Collage was ably praeidad over fay 
the then Master, Dr. Jankyns, who had a ^therly regard for all of us 
and lived for the Society over idiidi he ruled, and the reputation of 
vlii^ ha contributed in no slight degree to establish*.^ 

In 1853, the patronage - b ased systaa of recruitment was replaced by 
system of merit proven through an open conpatitive examination. For 
this purpose. Sir Char les' Kood, then President of the Board of 
Coamiissioners for Affairs of India, sought advice of a Committee 
h e aded fay Thomas Babington Macauli^ whl^ reoosaendad adoption of the 
new system and disoontimianee of the Halleyfaury College, ihe oom> 
mittee observed that the col lege'needed "a complete change in the 
dlacipline”, "an extensive change in the buildings", and "a great 
change in the system of study"^, whlA, all taken together, virtually 
amounted to calling for its abolition. 

IRAININS AnRANSBHBNT OraSR NERiayBASBD RBOamMENT 

Training of merit-based recruits marks a (duuige from the Bailay- 
burian lines. The new recruits to the Indian Civil Service, nick- 
naaied "competition wallas", ware instead receiving training for a 
period of two years in the mainstream of the British educational 
system' ‘gen e rally in the universities of Oxford or Cambridge or the 
School of Oriental Studies—where they received liberal education 
and; in addition, learnt about India, its history, geography, 
culture, religion and economy. They were taught Indian history, 
Indian Criminal Law and i^oooduxes and the language of the province 
to which they had been allotted. For the British recruits, who 
generally constituted half of the annual intake in the latter years 
of the Baj, the syllidxis provided some background knowledge of the 
unknown, strange land in which they were to serve. For the Indian 
recruits, making up the other half, the period of probation in 
England eigyased them to Hastem culture and civilisation wUch mas 
Viewad as a sound preparation for work in India; 

Oommittse on aaleetion mad Tca^iag of Candidates for Indian dvll 
Sarvioe^ 1876 

The working of the ayatm of selbotlon and tralnlrg of candidates 
for the Indian Civil service was 'subjected to review in 1874 by 
Ocmmittao on the Selection and Training of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, headed by Liddell* Dean of Oiriat Church, Oaford. 
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lbi 0 CORHdttMf i^fKiintad by th« British Govscnawnt, submitted its 
r^^rt in 1876. It considered the upper age of entry (23) into the 
Indian Civil Service to be too high and reocmmnded its lowering to 
19.’ 

Age of 19 was recomnendcd to enable successful condidates to go to 
a university for higher education and obtain a degree. *lf the 
object be to obtain civil servants who have received the ordinary 
education of English gentlemhi it is not reasonable to ondt the part 
of that education which is most peculiarly Bttglish, and trtiich exerts 
the most powerful influence in the formation of character, put th* 
absnnce of it in this case has evils of a special kind. Hie peculiar 
rlty of a civilian's career, during all its earlier years, is its 
isolation. As far as European society is concerned, there is 
scarcely any seclusion more complete than that of an up-country 
statlcm, to which a young civilian is usually i^pointed; and it is a 
seclusion which often lasts till he has reached middle age. It is 
to him, therefore, more Important than to the members of other pro¬ 
fessions that his educatim should not be solitary, but that, in the 
OQiipMiy of others of his own class, he should receive the invaluable 
training which consists in the knowledge of the thoughts and charac¬ 
ters of other men. If he does not c^gtain it at that time, he has not 
the chance «rtiich is opm to others of repairing the omission later.^ 

The British Ctovernment, accordingly, fixed the maxiimim age of 
adaisslcn of candidates to the ccmpetitlve examination to 19 but also 
retained the minimum age of 17. Ihus, the upshot of the Liddell 
r^rt was an age-grcx^ of 17-19 alone being admissible to the oospe- 
titive exaadnation during the period 1878-91.^ This oonnittee also 
recoBwnded i probationary period of one year, which was accepted by 
the govemnant. But a probationer to the Indian Civil Service could, 
with the permission of the Secretary for State for India, remain in 
Englfuid to study for a university degree after cospletion of his one 
year probatloiary period. This practice disturbed the annual intake 
into the Service and inconvenienced the provinces. The Aitcbison 
Ofewission or the Nblic Service Oonmission (1886-87) which was its 
full nwnenclature, objected to this practice and observed that it 
*doas not consider it a defensible arrangeawnt to spend the reve nu e s 
of India in helping condidates who, having passed their period of 
probationary training successfully, are pronounced cnialified for 
service in IiWlia, to cosplete their general educatidn*.^^ 

At the end of bne's stay in Bngland,^^(tbat is, a aub-district) 
there was, a gpiallfylng written examination, nie young officer's 
first postings were in the district and in it he learnt bis work 
prteirily by watddng a senior colleague in darge of a aub-divislon4 
Be was appointed tldrd class magistrate and thus tried minor cmob 



tn S&ft a i m ttly. B» mm ImminLng tbm thMry of tbo Mork bo was doing 
or mtohing by propocing for an osaalnotlon in logoi onoetioonts, 
clreulor ordoro and govarnmnt aoeounts. Bo had aloo to pass an 
onalnatlon in tbo Inguago of his provlhoo of allotant. During tbo 
cold iKMitha, ho was oxpoctod to tmir oxtonsivoly 'wlth bis suporior 
ovor the country side and thus aoguiro intlmto and first'4iand know¬ 
ledge of the people and the places. After aona tlmei he acquired 
indepandent charge of the revenue work of a tahsll. His naglsterlal 
power were also enhanced. At the end of six xonths* he was required 
to pass an exasdnatlon of a higher level in lawSf regulations relat¬ 
ing to revenue aid judicial adkainistration. It was only after pass¬ 
ing it that his supernumrary period could, be ended. Be was now fit 
to take i n dependent ^large of a sub-division—a post he was expected 
to hold by virtue of his nMDbership of the higher civil service. 

This was the formal part of his training. But the informal train- 
ingt tihich he received, had a more powerful and necessarily long- 
lasting Impact on his ndnd and heart. The newly joined civilian was 
encouraged to often walk into the bouse of his mantor—the district 
collector—and develop personal contacts. The young official used to 
go and even live with him for a few days at the beginning of his 
career, to acconp a ny a senior officer during the touring e e aacxi, and 
to participate in revenue settlement cases under the imaadiatc guid¬ 
ance of a senior settlement officer. Be was, thus, enabled to ixbibe 
the art of administration by actually practising it as well as.by 
seeing how it is practised. Almost unconsciously, ho imbibed suit¬ 
able habits and standards. I n d e ed, the collector was his preoq^or. 
”A good Collector 8 house was often a second home to the young assis¬ 
tant col lector”,in Gorwala's words. These personal contacts 
helped to stimulate qualities of initiative and administrative 
leaderdiip as well as caqxkcity to feel responsibility and rise to it. 

This, broadly, remained the pattern of training during the 
colonial period. The ou^eak of the World War ZZ (1939-45) inter¬ 
rupted the recruitment and training processes of the Indian Civil 
Service. As it was not possible to send the recruits to England, a 
training school, under the name of Camp School, was improvised in 
1943 at oehradun, which was already endowed with a measure of train¬ 
ing infrastructure.^^ 

The kind of training devised fay the BritlA had very little direct 
bearing on the job the new recruits would have to do as members of 
Uw Indian Civil Service (ICS). %is was liberal education. They 
believed in ”on-the-jab training* or *lMmii^ by doing or observ¬ 
ing*. Although India achieved its Independence in 1947, yet the 
blueprint of future began to develop rttapa a year earlier. This 
process was inherent in the style by which this country wm its 
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indilNndvno*—the consbitutionBl neens. 

mZNlNS IN nCSFBNDBir ZWZA 


Witflelfe Boom 

In 1946, it WM decided to diacontinue fresh recruitment to the 
ICS and the Indian Police and create in their place two new all-India 
services, namely, Indian Adnlhistrative Service (lAS) and Indian 
Police Service (IPS). The same year, the Federal Public Service 
Oomnission had selected 160 tour-service candidates for appointmant to 
the newly-created IAS. At this time, the Government of India decided 
to open the IAS Trzdning Scixx>l, whicdi was established in March 1947 
at the Metcalfe House (near the Indri^rastha College for Women), 
Delhi. The first regular c<enpetitive examination for the IAS was 
held in July 1947 and selected candidates were smt to the School in 
July 1948 to undergo one year's training. 

The training ^llabus had to inc(»nporate the new political reali- 
tiee as these provided the normative framework within which the civil 
servants had from now onwards to work. The Installation of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy in the country necessarily Involved a radical 
adjustment of attitude in Its operative organs, namely, the higher 
administrative personnel. The IAS probationers were taught Indin 
Constitution and the role they were meant to play as officers of the 
All-India service working under the constitution. They were taught 
about the need for formation of right mental attitude to questions of 
personal and 'private conduct. While the ICS probationers' syllabus 
included Indian history, Indian criminal law and procedure and 
language of the province of allotment, a heavier one awaited the IAS 
probationers. Besides learning the regional language of the state, a 
probationer was also taught Hindi if he was not fully familiar with 
it. He studied economics, public administration, administrative 
history of India, district aAninistration, etc. The syllabus in¬ 
cluded physical training, horse riding, motor mechanics and »i s apon 
training. At the end of duration of one-year training, the proba¬ 
tioner had to appear at an examination conducted by or under the 
supexfvision of the Union Public Service Coranission (UPSC).^^ 

Meamdiile, the Government of India was engage d in fomulaticn of 
new schemes of training for higher civil servants. A significant 
step was the opening of the lAS staff college at Simla. In 1956, the 
Hons Ministry foraulated a training schema for offioecs of the all- 
India services and higher central services, and invited the state 
governments to participate in it, so as to help break down service 
•xclusivonoss and to increase utility of study end discussion of the 
subject covered in the refresher course at the IAS Staff College 
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(Slnla) for lAS officers with a standing of six to tan years. Zn 
1958r Oovind Ballsfah Fsntr the Bom Minister, amounoad opsning of a 
National Acadesv of Adnihistration for candson training to new 
recruits of all higher services. Be observed: 

1ie...feel that we are giving thooc^ to this Matter that training 
in foundational and fundaswntal subjects should be given to all 
those who are recruited for senior grades of service. So, instead 
of our Industrial Adadniatrative School (pertMps reference is to 
the IAS Training S^nol), we propos e to set up a National AcadMV 
of Training so that the services, wherever they may function, 
whether in AdadLnlstrative officers or as Accountants oc as Bsvenue 
officers, might inbibe the true spirit and. discharge their duties 
in a manner which will raise their efficiency and establish 
concord between them and the public conpletely.^^ 

various ministries \mro then invited to participate in the scheme 
for setting up an academy for training of officers of various 
services. Almost all the ministries fell in line with, the proposal, 
and following services participated in a combined course which began 
in July 1959 at the lAS Training Scdwol, Delhi: 

1. Indian Administrative Service, 

2. Indian Foreign Service, 

3. Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 

4. Indian Defence Accounts Service, 

5. Indian Postal Service, 

6. Indian Inoose-tax Service, and 

7. Indian customs and Excise Service. 

•MsHmal Aoada^r of Addnistratlon 

Immediately after commencement of foundational course, the 
Ministry of Borne Affairs decided to amalgamate the two sister insti¬ 
tutions—IAS Training School, Delhi, and IAS Staff Collage, Simla— 
and to start a National Academy of Ateinlstration—it is called lal 
Bahadur Shastrl National Academy of Administration since 1972—at 
Mussoorle. The Acadeav started functioning at Nussoorle from 
Sent saber 1959. 

The first foundational course ended in November 1959. On the 
basis of the experience gained Ailing this ptograsan, it was sugges 
tsd to the Ministry of Beam Affairs that future foundational courses 
should: (1) begin at the sans time for all Services,Jii) last for 
five months, and Uii) include recruits to the IPS also, who could 
not join the first: course. All these suggestions were accepted by 
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thft JUnUtty oC Bom Affairs. Bacruita to tha all>lnaia and OMftral 
aarvlcas wars glvan a flva nontha*’ foundational course et the Lai 
Ba tt adu r Shaatri National Aoadaay of Adodnistration, Muaaooria. ?aia 
idea underlying the (foundatimial) course is that officers of tha 
hlghar sarvloas should iK^quire an understanding of tha constitu- 
tionaly eoonoailc and social franairork within which they have to 
function, as these largely deternilne the policies and prograsaas 
towards the franiiig and execution of which they will have to aaka 
their contribution. They should, further, acquaint thanaelves with 
the machinery of government and the broad principles of public 
eidalnistration... ihe foundational course is also intended to cover 
such matters as aims and obligations of the Civil Service, and the 
ethics of the profession—cX:>jectlvlty, integrity, thoioughneas, ia»- 
partlality, etc.*^^ The Foundation Course develops, among the 
recruits to different services, a feeling of belongin^iess to ca aaan 
public seryioe and a broadly coBmo n outlook. 

After ootopleting the foundational course, the pcobatianers of the 
services, other than lAS, left for their respective training lnstitn> 
tions for institutional training, but the IAS probationers stayed at 
the Acadeay to undergo further institutional training. In 1969, the < 
structure of training was redesigned on the 'sandwich pattern"', 
explained in what follows. 

Wtiring fog XAS RCCfaStiCOBrS 

Minor changes have been effected in the training of IAS officers 
from time to time and aa a few topics got ZKlded to or deleted froim 
the syllabus. But the basic structure has remained unchanged. In 
what follows is a brief discussion of the pattern and cMitents of 
training at present in operation. A new entrant to the IAS first 
attends a foundational course at the Hatioial Acadmqr of Adainistra* 
tion for throe-and-a*^lf months «A»re he is joined by freadi recruits 
to all the non-technlpal services, who wrote the same civil SKVioas 
oaspetitive axasdnation. The objective of bringing the naw entrants 
of all the services under a coooBon training roof, as already «i- 
plalned, is to foster esprit de obrp among them and to instil a 
feeding of balongingnass to the nation's common public service. All 
undergo, a common syllabus and are, thus, taught subjects which every 
public servant, regardless of his rank or location, must know,' such 
as constitution, Indian history and culture, law, political oon c ept s, 
constitutional law, public ateinistration, etc. Th«e is a wrlttmn 
exRalnation at the end and the aarks^ obtai n e d in it are added to the 
marks obtained in the UPSC examination. This leads to fixation of 
his rank in the service. At the end of the foundational course, 
probationers of other services leave for their respective 
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Inatitutloiir but IAS pcobationmra oantinu* in th« Aoadwy ta undtrgo 
* prof—■tonal* training. 

In tha firat apall of training* 1—ting for fiva nontha* aubjacta 
ooaaral ara tbo— abc— knowladga ia directly relevant to hla offi¬ 
cial nark awaiting bin in hia diatrlct poatinga. The probationer la 
thua taught conatitutional law, acon—iica* public adminiatratlon* 
diatrlct planning, etc., — all the— are oriented towarda hla work 
in the field. Be ia alao taught the language of hia atate. 

At the and of thia part of profaaalonal training, he goes to the 
■tata of hia allocation for ”diatrict training” for one year. He 
atarta by apandlng aome time at the atate training inatitute and, 
thua, aoguir— knowledge of varioua aapectawpf life in the atate of 
hia deatlny. Be 1—ma the language of the state. Be ia attached to 
diatrict under the care of the dietrict collector and, thua, obtaina 
knowledge of varioua areaa and levela of adminiatratlon. Be under¬ 
taken aocio-economic aurvey of villages, which provides him deep 
insight into rural life. He gets on-the-job training also in the 
cour— of which he moves from job to job to get fully initiated into 
field administratilon. During the period of district training, he 
reaains in touch with the KaaOmy as he has to report regularly to a 
fhoulty manber. 

After ooqpleting hia district training, he returns to the Academy 
to undergo the second and final phase of his professional training. 
In this part, lasting for three months, training is more problem- 
oriented, devoted to a dlacu—ion of 1—ues he himself encountered 
while in the field or ob—rved in the course of hia district train¬ 
ing. This programme ^s thus more closely tailored to the worklife 
whlcbawaits him as an administrator. At the end, he has to take a 
written ,exaninzttion conducted by the Acadeny on behalf of the UP9C. 
The narks earned at this stage—aa at the end of the foundational 
course—are added to determine his final ranking in the batch. Be, 
now, bids far^l 1 to the Acadeny, his alna nater. Before his d^aur- 
ture, yet another formality ia completed and that is his confirmation 
in the —rvloe. 

The young officer now retorts to his state government from whl^ 
he raceiv— the order of his posting. His placements in the initial 
years are in the district and he moves from post to post where he 
acquir— direct experience of both developmental and regulart:ory t»rk. 
Be ie, thus, expoeed to a wide variety of aAninistrative situations 
which whould help him later in his car—r as a middle and —nlor 
level manager diecharging in policy-making re a p o n sibilitles. The 
Hiniatry of Pereoraiel in the oantral oovenamnt, one ihiat re—ater, 
has prepared a career plan for him and the state governments are 
advised to follow this Centrally-sp<x>8ored pattern, in practice. 
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hcmw, MCh stats (^catas under multiple anvitorawntal factors* 
shich has Ml inevitable effect of diluting the career plan. 

Xm-mscvioe Training 

The in-service training for civil servants has received a definite 
impetus since ocming into poMsr of Rajiv Gandhi in October 1984. One 
of his oarliest tasks %«s to restructure the Department of Personnel 
in the Central Government and raise its status. He has himself 
assumed charge of the strengthened Ministry of Personnel* Public 
Grievances and Pensions but its day-to>^hv administration is entrus¬ 
ted to a minister of state. The Prime Minister himself has been 
repeatedly enphasising on the need for training of civil servants* 
and today* it is among the priority activities of the Government of 
India. In his broadcast to the Nation on January 5* 1965* Rajiv 
Gan^ laid stress on creation of a new administrative culture for 
service of the masses and a restructuring of training of civil ser¬ 
vants of all categories to develop oonpetenoe and oonnitnBnt to the 
basic values of the indiMi society. He observed: 

Administrative reform is crucial for social and econcnic transfor¬ 
mation. It is for this rezuKm th 2 it 1 decided to take under sy own 
charge the Department of Personnel and Administrative Refonm. A 
full-scale review of administrative organisation* policies and 
procedures is in progress. 

1 have asked that the decision-making processes should be daoHi- 
tralised along with enforcement of accountability. Rules and 
l^ooedures will be drastically siiiplified to speed up dedsian- 
making. Etesults dll take precedence over procedures. 

I have directed all oonoem^ agencies to ensure that citiaens gat 
prompt and courteous service from government departments and 
agenciM. An effective machinery for redrcssal of public gxlevan- 
ces will be set up in offices and departments with large public 
dealings. 

Action will be taken to raise the morale of public aervioas. Ns 
shall prevent extraneoua interference in the normal functioning of 
. public services. Ns must create a new adninistrative culture for 
service of the masses. Training of civil servants of all cate¬ 
gories will be re-structured to develop oonpetenoe and oonmltaaBt 
to the basic values of our eooiei^.'^' 

In August 196S» a decision was taken to make every XA8 officer 
attend a refresber course for one week and this process was to bs 
ossplstsd by Juns 1988. Sines Novesbsr 1985 thsss o n s s wal r ooursss 
have been modified to have vertical partleipatLon. This msMM that 
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IAS officers of the junior, aiiddle and senior levels are to attend 
the sane course. At present, an,extensive plan of training of IAS 
officers is in operation, ihefe are on e w ee k refresher courses which 
every officer has to attend every year with vertical participation. 
In addition, training progrannes for longer duration-^our-wsA pro- 
grassMS—are conducted in three stages^—for officers 6-9 years 
service, 10-16 years service, and 17-20 years service. The total 
mesdsership of the IAS, today, stands around 5,000 but the target 
population from the training angle is 3750: this is the mnher fall¬ 
ing within the range of 6 to 20 years of service. The four-week 
progrannes and the refresher one-week ones are intended to be mutual¬ 
ly exclusive; those %iho have attented the'>fcoRBr are not sent to the 
latter. In-servioe training has been made oonpulsory: it is viewed 
as part of an officer's career building and those abstaining from 
training without any valid reason gat marked in their annual parfor- 
msnoB in^alsal. 

The one-week refresher course is designed, according to the Go- 
vemmtnt of India, "to {xrovlde a kind of saii^tical" to the officers 
whose seniority, it has been deliberately planned, ranges from the 
junior level of Sub-divisional Officers to that of the senior most 
ranks thus providing for inter-action—and experience-sharing— 
betw oo n those who formulate policy and those who inplement it. The 
curriculum of the refresher course is built around a particular 
specialism which is considered to be relevant to the country's 
ecology, oiergy, forestry, education, rural developosnt, and indus¬ 
trial policy, to nams only a few. 

The longer duration training programmes for IAS officers are 
designed for three categories of officers, depending on their length 
of service. Those with 6 to 9 years of service attsnd training of 4 
wssks'/8 weeks' duration, with focus bn programme Inplementation in 
the field and the enurse-ooverage being environsant analysis, ^oject 
managmsant, financial sanagsment, rural devolc^ment, urban aanage- 
mant, etc. Officers within the service range of 10-16 years attend a 
prograsMS of 4 weeks'/8 weeks' duration, with focus cn modern wwrvTfT- 
msnt concepts and decision-analysis with reference to management in 
government and in the public sector. A need is of late felt for 
ispartlng special isaticn to the IAS officers operating at the middle 
m a n a a m H s nt level and this is kept in mind while dasisming the curri¬ 
culum for them. Finally, the thrust of training for senior-level 
offloer*—joint secretaries—in. the service-range of 17-20.-years is 
oh policy planning and analysis; duration Of training being 4 wee ks . 

The braining institutions are, one can iakgine, in great dammad to- 
dope with the hew hunger for trsiiilng. Aoco^Ung to the lUmletry of 
Fersoniiel'e Annual maport for 1.98&-86, as many as 25 training 
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iMtitutioM hav« bMn utilisad for ccnaocting 125 arm cofroiAiK 
oouroM in on* yoar, pconlnent mong than bolng th« im. New Dalhii 
National Institute of Rural Developnant; Hyderabad) Adoninistrative 
Kaff Collage of India, Hyderabad; etc. 

. Mention ne e d s also to be node of the overseas training facilities 
available to IAS officers, these being administered by the Betablish- 
ment Officer, Government of India. India has signed a number of 
technical assistance agreements ifith western countries under whlcl> 
fellowehlps for training and higher education are offered to the 
civil servant^. A fairly large number of IAS officers have thus 
spent some tine in one or the other western university. Facilities 
for overseas training are highly coveted, and generally such IAS 
officers as comnand influence or loi:^y are able to get such oppor¬ 
tunities. 

It is not easy to compute the annual expenditure on in-service 
training of the IAS officers. A safe estimate would be well over 
three erore rupees. On the training programmes of one week's dura- 
ti<m) and four weeks' duration the government spends nearly Rs. 90 
lakh. The Plan expenditure on training is Rs. 80 ladch while the non- 
Plan schemes require Rs. 20 lakh. The Government of India qpends 
more than Rs. 60 lakh on IIPA. These allocations do not cover ex¬ 
penditure which the IAS officers incur on their board and travel: 
such expenses are met by the spwisoring organisations and constitute 
an additional expenditure. Nor should one forget to include the not 
too small adninlstrative paraphernalia in the Ministry of Personnel 
engetged in planning and inplementation of training. 

Ihe Ministry of Perscsmel, being the cadre authority of the IAS, 
has itself chalked out a more or less detailed plan of training of 
ZA8 officers and has undertaken its lnplesmntatiGn. The r e s ponsi - 
bility for developing the training plan for other all-India and 
higher central services has been, left to their respective cadre 
authorities, mas, the Ministry of Boms Affairs, the cadre control¬ 
ling authority for the Indian Police Service, works out the training 
programses for the officers of the latter service, and so on. Ihe 
various d^artmants have been Issued a set of guidelines by the nodal 
Ministry of Personnel for preparing their detailed plans.BSofa 
msaber of the service, it has been visualised, Aould be put throng 
at least three refresher courses in a span of about 20 years of 
seniority and . training beyond 20 years of service should be organised 
in the tom at sHElnars and wcrk^iops idth fbous on current issues of 
planning and national developamnt. Secondly, ea^ rtf reaber course 

should be closely tailocsd to tbs nssds of sseb ssrvios. Ihirdly, 
liM osdhs oontrolling suthgrity must stMirm appcoiaiste 
utilisation of trained offioera to avoid waataga. To provide 
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inoentiv* to such tc«lnln 9 » only such officers as hsvs undsrgons 
training need bs prtfsrrsd for ovmcsaas training and for h sad ty a r tsts 
posts. Ths guidelines also postulate tjuit once facilities are built 
up to cover ths entire service population^ every offloar aust undergo 
training ,as a pre-’oondltlon for his ^ranotion to the higher levels, 

training reyonsibilitiea for non-IAS higher civil servants 
thus appear to have been decentral tsed, so to say* This does not 
iaply that the Ministry of Personnel bears no raeponsibillty in this 
regard.,' As already said, it has leaseribed a set of parameters for 
action, (and what is more, it extend a helping hand also to a dopart- 
aent in preparing its training plan. Indeed, 17 cadre controlling 
authorities in the Ontral Oovemmmt are^raported to have already 
prepared their training plans with the h^p of the Training Division 
in the Ministry of Persorinel. Yet, this tind of decentralised 
arrangenent has its own faults. Tha Ministry of Personnel oamands 
resources and manpower on a scale tSiich no other department/ninistry 
has or can manage to get. A typical ministry at the Centre control¬ 
ling a particular cadre Is woefully deficient in both personnel and 
expertise to address itself to the job and, thus, the work remains 
unperformed or poorly carried out. Indeed, strengthening of the 
personnel wing in a department/ministry is a prerequisite to the 
success of the training scheme, and in the mean time the Ministry of 
Personnel should pliv s more inclusive role. 

CRITIQUE OF IN-SravICE TItAINIMG 

Training of administrators has, thus, a fairly long history in 
India but %ihat passed off as 'training' under the British was really 
education, or to be more correct, liberal education. The British 
believed in inparting liberal elation to the civil servants and 
this was regarded as an ideal preparation for administrators. The 
primacy of the theory of ”play grounds of Eton” was most reverential^ 
ly aoowpted and deferentaliy proetoted . indapandnit India has not, 
one must note, disaffiliated itself from such'a philosophy cosplete- 
ly. At the same time, of task—qwclflc knowledge has 
also bsen reoospised,^'fy^iculMly in the in-service training pro¬ 
grammes. And such i^g^annes have been expanding considerably of 
late in re^onse to growing ohsllenges from both regulatory and 
davalopmmt adninist^^an. 

An Impressive expansion in ^n-servioe training progrttomes Cor 
members of Indian Atelnistrati^ ^rvice (IAS) has occurred since 
1985. Of all the sei^ices, the tAS^ias pertiaps received the highest 
pri<Mrity in the s e ns i fe ithiu a truely conpr rt isn s ive training plan Iws 
been prepared for i^i^ officers and what is more, has been under 
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loplMtMntation also. As a result» officers of all ranks, including 
the top rank^'holding Secretaries to the Govermnent of India and 
:tfbinot secretafy are required to undergo training, and none is 
apparently exanpted. Indian bureaucracy shoes definite signs of 
' eoaadng training conscious. 

Mid-career training prograanes for middle-level civil servants 
began to to organised in India since the mid-sixties. The present 
author was one of a group of five to have beien sent to the United 
States in 1964 under the 'Trairilng of Trainers' Programe, and on his 
return, he ventured into in-service training with the n^iport of N.K. 
Mukar ji/^^ at that time, head of the newly-created D^xartnent of 
Aihninistrativc Reform In the Government of India, in 1967, the 
Training Division in the Horae Ministry was established to step up 
training prograomes for the ndddle-level civil servants. Ohe func¬ 
tion of civ^ service training was transferred to the Department of 
Personnel, created in 1970 in pursuance of recooiraendatlon of the 
Adninistrative Reforms Ocsnission (ARC). But, yet, the fact is that 
it is only since 1985 that in-service training of civil servants has 
been accorded a high level of urgency. 

The suddeness with tdiich the training progranraes expanded under 
Rajiv Gandhi Government has brought*to notice their own unique 
problems, both of hardware and software character. Though training 
institutions have existed fa; some yeus yet th^ have generally not 
been well-equipped either physically or intellectually. The load put 
on them by the recent spurt in training activities has been dis¬ 
covered to be rather too heavy. Mell-quallfied personnel are 
generally not available in requisite numbers and many of such insti¬ 
tutions are content to operate at a sub-standard level. As alreadly 
referred to, the Planning Ccxranission in its First Five Tear Plan 
impressed on the government to treat the headship of such an institu¬ 
tion as a special post and fill it most thoughtfully. This advice, 
seems to have been completely forgotten and the post is treated as 
one of the so many other posts in the government. To put an IAS 
offiosr as the head of a training Institute is a rather normal prac¬ 
tice in India but this post, unfortunately, does not seem to carry 
any exalted status in the bureaucratic circles. Ibat, therefore, 
happens is that an officer of no continuous distinction gets ap- 
x>inted as the director of a training institute. Ooopetent persons 
generally find the faculty positions unenthusing and unattractive as 
service and working conditions in them are not supportive of creati¬ 
vity. No adninistrative training institution has, therefore, been 
able to flower as a notable centre of research and study in public 
a^lnistration. The Ministry of personnel being of nodal signifi- 
canoa most have wlttiin it qualified staff. But the method of filling 
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th« various positions is ths ususl one and no great or spe^al effort 
is made towards prosotion of special isstion and professionalisation 
of personnel. 

‘The software for conducting training prograiraDes is also not in 
adequate supply. The training tectoology is not well diversified and« 
as a resultr adequate use is not made of case studiea, exercises, 
prograinned learning, reading material packets, films, etc. Nor is the 
motivation of many of thO participants very high. Some training 
institutes are reported to be equipping themselves with the ocxnforts 
of a five-star hotel; the surprising thing is the high rating which 
they have received even from some of the senior civil serveuits. 

One should also ponder over another possible dysfunctionality 
emnatlng from the presently accelerated tempo of training. Centra¬ 
lisation of authority is an agonising feature of Indim administra¬ 
tion at all levels and in all sectors. As the IAS officers hold 
nearly all decision-making positions in the government, eepecially at 
the state level, their abeention from work for periods ranging from 
more than a week to more than four weeks may have the effect of 
further slowing down the pace of work in the administration. The 
citizens' complaint already is that officers are not very -often 
available to them, being away on meetings. The tempo of work, 
already not very impressive, must not suffer on account of training. 

As the government'a decision is to make every lAS officer undergo 
cme training course in a span of one year, the Ministry of Person¬ 
nel's dominant concern is to fulfil the target somehow and the 
targetty- has in the process taken precedence over every thing else, 
including the quality of training, in the hurry to achieve statis¬ 
tical victory, the Ministry has little time to examine the soundbiess 
of training institutions, the worthwhileness of training courses, the 
qualifications of teaching faculty, the epproprlateness of training 
technology, etc. 

A general feeling of the participating civil servants is that 
training programmes, as have been organised so far, carry low 
utility, nie oonmon criticism is that virtually no one caree to, or 
dares, see aArlnistrativm problems from the ixplementation perspec¬ 
tive, thus being ct^iderably removed from the world of realities. 
Partly at least, the- low perception accorded to training imparted in 
India owes Itself to a general feeling of resistance irhich some of 
them have developed on accouflt of their special position both in the 
government and the society.-'; 

' Ihe present approach to tralni;^ is to .organisa it separately 
for each service, and a beginning has already been made in a bi? 
way in the case of the IAS. This entails a fear of breeding 
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i^xDpartnKitaliam and Mfvio* exclusivanM among ita nanbara, which 
ia alcaady • gniva anoogh problam in Indian pobllc adniniatcation. 
AdihiniataEing cuts accoaa various aervicaa, various dapartmants, 
various lavals'of administration^ this kind of training may diatanoa 
tha IAS from othar sarvicaa and may posa problama for horizontal 
harmony md coordination. 

For some time, in-aarvica training of civil aarvanta ia being 
iiKxeaaingly viewed as a sure cure for all aihninistrative maladies 
and in the process adninistrative reform has cone to be equated with 
it only. A colonial system can not become a fit instrument at the 
hands of a development-oriented parliamentary democracy until it 
itself is re-designed to suit new goals. Nhat is enphasised here is 
the need for systemic reforms in the administrative machinery and . 
personnel of Independent India. Equally necessary is the construc¬ 
tive integration of training with other prooesses of personnel 
adninistratiob. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


Sidney J. Owen: A selection from the Daapatciwsr Tteatiea and 
othar nnwirs of the Narqueas Nellesleyr K.6. mrlng Bis Gowern- 
msot of mdia, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1877, pp. 722-23. 

Ibid., p. 750. 

Ibid., p. XXXV. 

Nonas and Term of office of those who held office at the East 
India College Bailsbury:- Vlsltocs-- The Rie^t Rev. the Bishops 
of London (1814-57). grtneipalm—Rev. Samuel Henley, D.D., 
F.S.A. (1806-15); Rev. Joee|* H. Batten, D.D., F.R.S. (1817) 
(1815-37); Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A. (1838-44), sid Rev. 
Boiry Melvill, B*D. (1844 to 1857). Daw R ev. William 
Dealtry, M.A. (1813), B.D., F.R.S. (1812-13); Rev. Charles W. Le 
Bas, M.A. (1814-38); Rev. James Aroiraux jeremie, M.A. (1838-50); 
Rev. W.E. Buckley, M.A. (1850-57). 

Bucqpesn Dapartsmnt: ttofearsocs of HsthemBtics and Natural 
FhUomoBby—Rev. Bewick Bridge, M.A., B.D-, F.R.S. (1806-16); 
Rev. William Dealtry, M.A., B.D., P.R.S. (1806-13); »v. Charles 
Webb Le Bas, M.A. (1813 to 1837); Rev. Hercy »*»lter, M.^, 
B.D., F.R.S. (1816-^30); Rev. Fred. Smith, M.A. (Ast. till 1838) 
(1831-50); Rev. J.W.L. Heaviside, M.A. (1838-57). 

PEoCsamocs oC and omiKal idtetabira—Rev. Bdwara 

LewtO), M.A. (1806-30); Rev. Joseph Ballett Batten, M.A., 
F.R.S., D.D., (1815) 1806-15; Rev. James Andraux Jereaiie, M.A. 

(1830-1850); Rev. W.E. Buckley, M.A. (1850-57). 
roofaaaocs of Biatacy and Political Boax w 'Hav. T.R. Malt)w, 
M.A,, F.R.S. (1919) (1806-35); Rsv. Richard JOnes,M.A. (1835- 
55); Right Hon. Sir jamas Stsphan, K.C.B., L.L.D. (1851-1857), 
rrnfassorr of oenacal EoUty mod tbs bmm at Biglsnd—B»«rd 
Christian, M.A. (1806-18); Sir Jamss MsekintoA, M.D., L.L.D., 
F.R.S. (1818-24); William Ehpson, M.A. (1853-57); J.^. Leith. 
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Oriental Depa rt— i t ; Vlaltars—Sir Qiarlaa Wilkina» P.R.8.t 
L.L.D. (1807-36).; B.H. tfllacn, M.A., F.R.S. (1837-S7). troCaa 
^oca oC Hindu Litarataea and filatory oC Mia-Alaxander Banil- 
ton* F.R.S. (1807-18); (^ravaa ChMn«y Baugbton, m.a., F.R.S. 
(1818-27); Major Jm— Mldiaal (1827-37). 

Arabic, Fwraian, and Htndnatii—Charlaa Stewart (1807-26); 
Rflv. Banry George Keene, M.A. (1818-34). Arabic and Beraiaft— 
Mirza Nohaemed Ibrahim (1826-44); Colonel J.W.J. Ouaelay (1844- 
57). Sanakrit, ilnngall and tainga— Frandes Johnson (1825-55); 
Monler Nilliana, H.A. (1844-57). Hindi, Hlnduatanl and 
Nacathl-rBdkiaurd Vernon Sdialch, (Asst, till 1837) (1827-45); 
Edward B. Bastwlck, F.R.S. (1845-57). Asaiatant in Oriental 
Departnenb—Maulavi Abdal Aly. (180^12); Maulavi Mirza Kheldel 
(1809-19); Rev. Robert Anderson (1820-25); David Shea (1826- 
36). Oriental firiting Mastera—^Moonshy Ghoolan Byder (1809-23); 
abomas Medlamd (1824-33). 


French Master—*De Foligny (1806-18). 

Danciiig Haster-VBridgeman (1806-10). 

n agi st rara—Rev. William Dealtry, M.A. (1813), B.D., F.R.S., 
1812-13); Rev. Bewick Bridge/ B.D., F.R.S. (1814-16); Rev. 
BAurd Lewton, H.A.(1816-30): Rev. Henry George Keene (1831-34); 
James Mi<diael (1834-37); Rev. Fred. Smith, M.A. (1838-50); Rev. 
J.W.lt. Heaviside, M.A. U851-57). 


5. 

6 . 


7. 


Llfarariana~Rev. Edward Lewton, M.A. (1810-30); Bdward B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1851-57). 

Deputy Registrar sad Librarian—Robert Bellow (1809-11). 

Honcoe: F.C. DanvKS, Sir M. Monier-Williams and others: Hbbd- 
rials of Old Haileyb^ Callag e , Westmiivster, Archibi^d Con¬ 
stable, 1894. 

Ibid, p. 33. 

Ihe Macaulay Report on the Indian Civil Service is reproduced in 
RHporl of tbs OoaaLttae on the Civil Service (Lord Fulton), 
Vol. 1, 1966-68, Qnnd 3638, London, oeo, 1968, p. 127. 

”A lower limit of age is recomaendsd by another consideration of 
inportanoe. Oat of the iHSiber, who pre s en t themselves for 
oonpetition, it is certain that four-fifths must fall, bacaua e 
the candidates are usually more than five times as many as the 
veicancies; and no prudent parwit, in selecting a profession for 
his son, will leave this certain^ out of consideration. Some 


professions are absoliktely c l osed, othsrs'^are almost Ispossibls, 
to a nan who thinks tbt the first tbns of entering them, at the 
agt of 22. A man, theref<»e, who cospstes for the Indian Civil 
Service at that age, unckKbtedly strives for a valuable prize, 
but does it at a formidable risk. He stakes, in a msasure, his 


chance of self-stqaport the result of a cospstltion in which 
It is certain that four-fifths must fall. It is mors than 


probable that such a risk nust wei^ strongly with parents, and 
dlminlBh the field of oospetition, sspecislly among the profos- 
ai^lRl class. But no such apprshension ifill be possible if the 
liimt of age is fixed at 19.” (Secretary of State to the Oovem- 
' of India, 24 fsbruary 1S76. Vide BarllmasiM sty Hpars; fbm 
mining ot Candidsfass for tfam TndUn Civil 
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tmvim, C.I446, 1876, p. 325.) 

8 . Secretary of state to the Government of India, 24 February 1876. 
Vide Barit—nrery sepera: Hie aelectlon and Training of Candi- 
dataa for ttaa Xndian CivU Sarvloe, c. 1446, 1876, p. 324. 

9. In 1892, the lower age wae fixed at 21 and the higher one at 23. 

10. BupDCt of the Bublic Servlae Oo—saiOn, 1886-87, (Sir caiarlea 
U. Aitchiaixt), pp. 60-61. 

11 . The period viae tvio yeara in the case of candidates selected on 
the basis of the exiuninatl(xi held in India. 

12. A.D. Gorwala, The Bole of the Adalnlatratoc: Bast, Preeent and 
Future, Poona, Gokhale institute of Politics and Bconomics, 
1957, p. 8. 

13. The Indian Defence Acadesv and the Indian Forest Research Insti¬ 
tute are located at Dehradun. 

14. S.B. Beipat, "The Training of the Indian Administrative Service", 
The Metcalfe Bouse Journal, Vol. I, No. 1, March 1956, pp.39-49. 

15. Lofc Saliha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XV, 1958, April 15, 1958, 
Col. 9984. 

16. Befioct on Indian and State Adninistrative Services and Prohloas 
of District Administration (Chairman: V.T. Krishnamachari), New 
Delhi, Planning Ccmmission, 1962, p. 14. 

17. For full text, see The Hindustan Tiaes, Janue^ry 6, 1985, p. 7. 

18. Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievjmcos and Pensions; Annual 
De port 198S-86, p. 59. 

. A brilliant member of the ICS, Mukar ji rose to become the Cabi¬ 
net Secretary in the Governmatit of India. 
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How to Grow a Public ExecutiveMhe US Federal 
Executive Institute Experience 
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IT IS ^jporent that social, political, cultural, a«J technological 
systems are becoming increasingly interdependent and interlocked. It 
is evidoit also that the problems generated Iv this interlocking 
phenomena create conceptual, practical, and even netf^ysical 
dileitiras for administrators, manatgers, executives, and politicians in 
public organisations. The tensions between secrecy and freedom, 
disclosure and confidentiality, institutional allegiance ^institu¬ 
tional whistle blowing, and even between personal reeponsibility ^V)d 
ooDiiunity interests':have an iirpact cm ethical, moral, and leadership 
styles of all who work at the tapper-levels in the public sector. In 
short, the qpeed, conf^^Mnsiveness, and Interdependencies of techno¬ 
logy, CQuqpled with the iiupdxx of cutback management, as well as the 
oonprtfwnsive, transformational political philCso^V the Reagan 
Adniniatratioi are influencing political systems, organisational 
structures, legal codes, and value patterns in a forceful way. 

Clearly, the practice of managerial and executive leadership is 
tougher today. The reasons are abundant, coniilax, and awesome. 
However, there are three major reasons that have fundamental inport- 
anoe in relation to dievelopraent of public emcutlves who want to be 
effective for the remainder of the 19808 and beyond, namely: (1) the 
criteria for measuring organisational perfbrmanoe have altered, 
largely because of the accelerated rate of change in the environment; 
(2) the constraints on pi;d>lic leaders are infinitely greater than 
they used to be. Partly this is the result of a growing understand¬ 
ing that all citizoas share in the leadership process. It is becom-' 
Ing edxmdantly clear tha^ no single person can be fully in control or 
fully responsible for a oollecti^ effort; in fact, studies lAiow that 
increasii^gly the followecs in brgemisations want to have a voice in 
the managenmnt c£ 'their' organisation, whether it be public or 
private; O) the aociety; does not do much to support career public 
leaders ^..in dealing with thaoe trsnandoue parplajtltlae. Generally 
speaking Anarican orienM|bions toward Individuals, populism, «nd 

Vi - >, ‘ 
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lAd.t«d govsnwMnt continually triuivh ov«r noet of the conacioue 
ffoxte to deal efficlvitly or nwcbanlatleully with the problms of 
ubllc leadtrabipi Aa Erank Sheitiood haa noted, 'Ideology focoes xm 
aaauM an imnaeulate tcanaltion froa the follower role to one of 
'erarchical leaderahip. An abatract generaliaation, like chariama, 
about aa far aa many of ua want to go in apacifying what we nean 
y leaderahip oc^petencies.*^ No matter how one views it, leadership 

tough at edl levels of authority in the public sector. 

In fact, the further one proceeds up the hierarcny, ' with acoom- 
anying increases in formal responsibilities, the broader and more 
ai^lex will one find tlie problems and, similarly, the constraints, 
len one moves to the highest level in an organisation, boundary role 
dlls start to take on the essence of effectiveness. Or, as liarland 
leveland makes clear in The mture Bcecutive,^ horizontal ackninis- 
ration, as distinguished from vertical administration, becomes the 
sy to power at the executive level. Ibis observation is essential 
scause vertical skills of command and control have to be replaced 
y a set of skills that enfihasise transaction across organisational 
orders, coalition building, and consensus building. As such, the 
‘.ills of negotiation, bargaining, and mediation start to become more 
irportant than the comnand/cantrol skills of directing, demanding, 
nd doing. Thus, transactions and transactional leadership, to use 
nes MacGregor Bums' term,^ occur in a broadening arena of action 
nd it is evident that the quality of those transactims has much to 
0 with the status, character, and effectiveness of any executive in 
he public arena. 

Prior to the 19808, only one federal public Instltuticsi on execu- 
ive developnent s a wm d to understand the need to prepare public 
areer executives to beooms 'change agents' and 'strategic framers' 
or controlling and for coping with the crush of the technological, 
nfomational society—and that creative gem was the Federal Bxecu- 
ive Institute (FBI).^ It was a 'cultural island' in the swenp of 
raditional, didactic management training pcogrannes and the useless, 
cadamie, pedagogical approaches of academics. In fact, for most 
ublic executives attending the residoitiad programnes at the PEI, it 
as for the first time in years, maybe even decades, that they had m 
pportfsilty to invest tine in an eidult educational/developmented 
ndeavour. Therefore, it became essential that the Institute be an 
ffeotive developmental training and educational experience; to 
ipeat, even today it plays a salimt role in preparing and seneiti- 
ing federal executives to the changes occurring in the national and 
ntemational environments, in management philosophies, procoBs es , 
nd tsohtilguss, and in the areas of personal and interpersonal 
elatibnship patterns.^ 
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In ordnr to acoMtuato tba FBI'a 'cultura' and Ita craatlva 
leadarahip rolOf it would anon ttet ona would wclta a plaoa daaling 
with tha auooaaa atociaa at tha Inatituta auc oa aa aa in tana of 
daaignf currlculun» and faoultv. And yat# that nay not ravaal naarly 
aa aueh aa on ba unoovarad frcn aatbacka, falluraa, and diaappoint- 
nwnta tha ay»tm haa aiqparianaad. Ihwrafwa, thia analyaia alabo- 
rataa upon the raaaona why many oollaga and univarai^ faculty 
menbera fall when they ooaie to tha Inatituta aa oonaultmtai anadnar/ 
workshop laadera, and/or visiting profaaaora.^ niia analysis baocma s 
i]^>ortant at this juncture for several aajor reasons. 

First, the Institute is very closely identified %flth the disci¬ 
pline of public administration, therefore, it might be useful to 
analyze the failure of visiting professors at the FBI, so that public 
adninlstration professionals nay be able to pinpoint some of the 
deficiencies in the education and training of faculty members in the 
stdh-areas of adult education and the behavioural sciences in the 
overall framework of public adninistration. Second, the FBI is 
closely linked with the University of Virginia; even if it should 
leave the Charlottesville area, there is still a strong belief that 
the Institute should maintain a tight affiliation with a major uni- 
versitty. Oo n aequantly, since many faculty members of University of 
Virginia have been at the Institute to teach, it might be useful to 
learn why aam of them have not done ao well, in order to aaaiet 
tboee at tbe FBI (end beyond) who have to make dKdsions vi»-s-eis 
visiting profaeaora for longer residential devalopoMit progr w arn s , 
niird, this invBStigation bsooow nsosssary dus to ths esp s ndsd 
thrust of the Institute in various externsl/outreach public manage- 
moit prograneas, and additionally, in tame of tbe multi-faoetad 
ooneulting roles that ita faculty have undertaken for other govern' 
ment agencies. These newly expanded innovations have mevit that many 
more of the internal pcograaams are staffed by and taught by visiting 
faculty consultants. 

Therefore, an anelyels of why visiting fsculty fail at tha Insti¬ 
tute (discounting as much as posaible Idiosyncratic factcxs on the 
part of particular faculty who have not done well) becomes ee e ent ial 
for future planning, pcog^aamlng, and effectiveness of the FBI and 
other executive/menagement training j^ograssms. In effect, this 
analysis ad^t bs able to highlight thoee deficiencies, pcohlcm 
areas, and teaching styles not oonpetlble with the goals, objectives, 
and designs of creative and efiaotive emcutive development as we 
move through the 1980 b. 

Several oonclusians can ba drawn as to why some visiting pcottm- 
mogi do not do well in the environment of the m—notwithstanding 
t^^aet many of them are very qualified pcofoasionals, well-rcnownad 
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iTBr and wllHcnowi aoadwric savanta, Bvan raalialng tha iapor- 
of Carl Jung^'a atataaantf that paroaption la probably 90 par 
Kojaotlcn, thia analyala tvpothaaiaaa that tha following fac- 
davalopad In ralatlon to vlaltlng profaoaora' falluraa at tha 
:uta» ara ralatlvaly oonatant varlablas that hold faat fOr all 
laalona and claaaaa oonduotad at tha WrP 

THE fAXUSB nOQBS 


ng Aoteicdana 

:atr tha fundanantal raaacm many visiting academicians have 
ms when they come to the Institute is that they perceive it as 
; another training institute within the overall framework of the 
; States Office of Personnel Management. The concept of train- 
perceived as a cut lower than the educational endeavours 
ed on their campuses. Many of the faculty who visit the FEI 
:o deprecate the whole concept of tralningj therefore, their 
), stances, and manners vis-a-vis both the FEI permanent faculty 
be executives themselves are projected and perceived as a 
iority complex. Furthermore, undergirding this contempt for 
ng. Is an attempt on their part to demonatrate how well-read, 
Bducstad, and well-kncam they are. T!hl8 means they display a 
try to talk down to the executives. 

; session psrtlclpants come to sense this almost immedlatelyi 
:he initial one or two meetings thsy have with these faculty# 
MBS with a chip on their shoulder in relation to the training 
pt, they quickly turn those faculty members off. Thus, the 
Ing for the rest of the week in an intensive seminar/workshop 
t is lost in a 'Catch 22-wiay*, as the executives denounce the 
lie mantallty, while the visiting faculty nmaiber garners siniort 
Ls/har self-fulfilling prophecy that he or she is superior to 
training miliou at the Institute and the bureaucratic mlnd- 
; the executives. 

UNuening 

lond, to be successful at the FEI, wie must have some knowledge 
the philosc^hy, techniques, and styles that undergird adult 
ing. In fact, one should have a coherent and comprehensive 
'sanding of the theory and technology related to education of 
S. However, most academicians have done the bulk of their 
'ng on campuses where the art and science of teaching youth 
ilnates. Very few of them have muc^ familiarity with the tssch- 
anoapt Involvad in halping adults laarn. Even though tha 
c, aga, and racial mixturas are changing on tha univarsity 
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■pu«es, little has been dcaie to prepare academic ph.Ds. in. the 
aduate schools to adjust their teazling and professorial style to 
Bse nw clientele in the university environasnt. The old tea ch ing 
'les no longer hold as flraily as they once did on the osmpus, but 
en the traditional style of pedagogy is brought to bear on the 
'cutives at the PEIr it produces a devastating experience for 
eryone. 

During the last decade, there has be^ evolving a body of know-' 
dge about how adults learn, along with a body of technology for 
eiliteitlng that leeurning, that is changing the role of professors 
i trainers. This revolutitm in 2 Klult education is requiring that 
ofessors know many things that few teachers used to know about 
Jits and 2K3ults' educational needs and desires, in a sense, many 
the visiting faculty, who come to the FEl to teewrh, have little or 
understanding of adult learning. This means they are generally 
teurs in what is a profess.ional adult learning institute. Three 
dicators Ln direct conflict with the professional style demanded at 
Institute clearly demonstrate the amateurism on the part of many 
siting faculty. 

li A professioial in adult education assumes that learners are 
self-directing human beings, while amateurs assume that learn¬ 
ers are dependant personalities; this manifests itself on the 
part of visiting faojlty in the tendency to lecture too much 
to the executives. 

2. A professional assumes that training is a process of self 
development through collaborative inquiry, while an amateur 
assumes that training is a process of transmitting content; it 
is something done to people. Again, numy of the visiting 
faculty at the FBI lecture^at' the executives and 'lay on' 
knowledge, content, and substance, they think essential for 
the executives to Jcnow, rather than discovering what the 
executives' needs are in the seminar they are teacdiing. 

3. A professional assumes that the role of the teacher is that of 
a facilitator wid resource for self-directed learners, while 
an amateur assumes the role of the teacher is that of trans¬ 
mitter of content and controller of learning environnwnt. 
Again, mai^ of the faculty that visit the PEI assume the 
tradition^ role of transmitting content and do very little, 
or nothin#,iin facilitating^iie reeouroes among the executives 
thamselvt^ so as to teach and learn from each other. 


problems for visiting 


Oaltare 
, tbs un: 




culture of tbs PEI creates 
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K>ri. . ft* FEZ ia a total teaching and learning environaent;^ 
g duties extend to the volleyball court, the dining roan, the 
ve forune, and oontlnuoualy througtf»ub the day iand nlftt) in 
luaiy different focan of learning oontexta, conftonfcationa, and 
te. Too many of the faculty, who arrive at the FEZ as 
:s, are not aware of the total teaching/leaxning environment, 
xne from universities where the culture denanda that they meet 
;lasses« So they meet their clasees, and then retire into 
sffices for regular office hours. Or, they msec their classes 
-ve the canqpus tc do consulting at other places. Therefore, ' 
hey come to the Institute, they are not prepared for the 
A of total Ininersion into the teaching process that Is essen- 
ar success at the Institute. 

3 e they do not know the FBI culture, those from the Or^versity 
ginla come and leave, while others from out-of-town cone and 
) beu;k to their roomB at the Institute without engaging oonti- 
constantly, and repetitively with the executives outside the 
.c meeting hours and particular classrooms designated on their 
les. This assures they will fail, because the executives 
convinced that the fexmlty person is not interested in thceu 
:he executives feel they bothering these faculty when they 
o seek them out to ask questions. In essence, unfamiliarity 
ie FBI culture leads the visiting faculty menber to miss many 
opportunities to interact with the executives and with the FBI 
y in a total learning context. In addition, they misa the 
Iheee of the Fd educational experience. And, in mieeing the 
ve playfulness of the experience, they do not unleash their 
3ual creative capabilities in the total learning and teaching 
vnsnt that is the FBI. 

me ve. Bmoeea 

th, faculty manbers at raoet universltiee have been trained to 
:he enphasis on the content of tlMir expertise, ftat is, they 
lly are experts in a geographical area, functional area, or 
ic discipline. The eaphasis in the classroom itself is in 
ing that product, knowledge, or substantive expertise to the 
ts. Faculty members pay very little or no attention to the 
te' of the learning experience. 

;he Institute, process learning is as important, if not more 
nt, than product learning. Very few academicians are trained 
behavioural sciences and the interactive techniques so pceva^ 

: the Institute. The first two weeks of every residential 
1 at the FBI places trmaendous Mphesis on teem-buildiog, 
sreonal analysis, and b^aviourel process techniques. Zn 
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•ffaot, tb* MMutivM ai« K««parad fdr a bahavloural/t Eo oa aa tyla 
of laaming. Ibm audtatly visiting profaasocs acs i^porbsd into tha 
ayaittm, who plaos an ovorwhslmlng aaphasis on oontsiA laamii>g to tha 
datrinant of thair ralationshipo with aaacutivas who hava baan oondi- 
tlonad to a diffarant kind of taaching/laarning atyla. 

In a Sanaa, not only is it tha fault of tha visiting faculty in 
tanas of tha fact that thay do not understand or hava not bean 
trained in bahavioural process laaming, but tha Institute itself. 
In tarma of its teaching and laaming culture, the FBI sets a frame¬ 
work of iHrooesa learning which undercuts the ability of many visiting 
faculty to be suoceeaful with their more traditional, substantive, 
ivoduct a{)proadies to teaching and leartdn^.^ 

Clientele Different 

Fifth, lack of understanding on the part of many visiting faculty 
edsout the nature of the Aiterican governmental system, the process and 
environment within irtilch the federal cueer executive must operate, 
and ignoreuice concerning the clientele %rtio make up the student 
population at the FEl is appalling. This leek of understeundlng leads 
many of the visiting faculty to make naive e statements about American 
government, to 'deprecate sane of the realities of the organisational 
processes, and to gear their seminar approaches to education about 
the American political system at the exotic presidential levels or at 
obtuse social science methodological levels. 

Not only does this produce a sense of alienation on the part of 
the executives, but it also causes the visiting academicians to 
conceptualise, theorise, and pontificate at a level that is paradoxi¬ 
cally more coopatible to university sophomores or graduate students 
in a social science methodological seminar. In additicxn, the high 
level policy pronouncements xmde by the visiting faculty miss the 
-needs and realities within which the Institute's clientele have to 
operate, in a sense, the fact that many faculty come to the FBI 
without doing their homework about who the FBI clientele is, what 
kind of roles they have to play in the policy-making process, and 
lAiere the Senior Executive Service menbers are located in the govern¬ 
mental structure, leads them to be unsuccessful. Ihey talk in con¬ 
cepts, frameworks, and at levels that have little or no relevant 
meaning to the executives' developmental needs while at the FEI.^^ 

inteamive Seadnar Poraat * 

Sixth, the FBI operates on an intensive seminar fcxrmat. That is, 
when a sesdnar^jor workshop is given, it is usually a continuous 
running tine of'inywhere froai three and cne^half to five days, ibis 
means,the facul^ mMber has to meet the executives at the Institute- 
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XOKiaHtitly hours psr dsy, or doss to 40 or 45 hours a wssk. 
do that, ths faculty asnbsr not only has to havs high Isvsls of 
thusiasB, snsrgy, and stasdna, hut at the saaia tins bo hbls to adx 
.dactle and axparlsntial tadiniquss and/or dsvioos, ao that bs or 
M doss not havs to drons on and on, and on with ths Iscturs 
•o o ss s . BoMavsr, aany of ths visiting faculty that cons to tha PBI 
.‘s not aoqualntsd with, and in fact ars frlghtsnsd by, many of ths 
-Iti-siodla approaches that have become standeurd operating procedures 
the Institute—movies, cassettes, questionnaires, and numerous 
;ber kinds of instruments. 

In the same vein, for some acadmnicians that come to the PEI, many 
the behavioural techniques enployed at the Institute are viewed 
.ickey Mouse” or psuedo-ecientific trash, lhat is, some faculty see 
»havioural techniques and multi-media devices as excuses used by 
perflclal faculty for not dcxninating in the classroom. Therefore, 
Mt happens to nuAiy of the visiting faculty is that they "bore the 
.11* out of the executives by lecturing too much. Or, as happened 
> an anthropology group from the University of Virginia, they run 
It of seminar material; they do not understand fully that 40 to 45 
»ucs of meeting time in one week is almost as much time as they 
‘adltionally spend with their classes in the short semester system, 
jnsequently, cone the third or fourth day, many of the visiting 
xxilty are panicking because they do not have enouq^ information or 
rlatlon to satisfy the executives' learning needs. 

Additionally, most visiting academicians come to the PEI «d.th long 
bliographles, tr«Bendaus reading lists, and excessive xeroxed read- 
g material for the executives. Executives don't readl^^ At least 
«t is what the studies show. Therefore, visiting faculty find that 
len they give the executives reading time,- generally most executives 
.nd other things to do. In essence, this reading bias on the part 
visiting faculty is one variable that goes with the traditional 
vie. At the sane time, it eiphasises md exacerbates the fact that 
itV profsasora do not have enou^i variations in terms of tednigues, 
vices, and instruments to keep a classroom lively, interesting, and 
Itl-dlmensional in an intensive seminar format. 

set-time Pre f erenoee 

Seventh, too many of the visiting faculty come to the Institute to 
ish in on the honorarium, while at ^ same time pursuing thsir full 
Mching loads back at their respective edmpuses. Even those, who 
mm fresB far awny, tend to treat their PEI experience too much as a 
rt-tlns job. After their formal claas hours are oospleted, they go 
tek to thair rooms and raram thsir research, reading, telepfaoming, 
Smlniatratlng, and/or consulting, relative to their parent 
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university organisations. In sffsetr they do not glvs a full'.ac- 
oounting and/or connitMnt to ths total FBI learning culture. In 
fact, they work aa if it is a chore that's being done in the inter* 
stioss of their larger parent systenu This sonstimes leads them to 
olMuiging the seninar schedule for the executives. For example, 
rather than honouring the 12:00 noon to 3:00 pun. free period, they 
vmnt tc meet the executives at 2:00 p.m. or at 1:30 p.n. so that, they 
can get back to the Onlversity of Virginia to attend a meeting and/or 
meet their university classes. They give mornings off for reading, 
not because they want the executives to read, but because they have 
seminars on that particular morning back at their universities. Most 
of them do not conduct night classes at'the Institute because they 
have other obligations which they want to conplete while at the 
Institute, where it is quiet and they can find respite from their 
respective busy organisations. 

In a sense, many visiting faculty fail at the PEI b^ause their 
standard operating procedures as academicians will not allow them to 
adjust to the enviroranent within whi(A they nust operate while at the 
Institute. This goes all the way from the fact they do not want to 
meet classes continuously because they get tired, to the fact many of 
them will not, or cannot, blend didactic and experiential learning 
methods into a whole package for a week, to the fact they are more 
interested in, and dedicated to, the endeavours at their home organi¬ 
sation than to their duties at the 

^koiilMdc Perspective 

Eighth, there is an academic/{»ractitioRer spliti The tendency of 
academicians to theorise, conceptualise, and use excessive jargon 
grates on the public (and private) executives at the PEI. In fact, 
even those acetdemicians who ocxne to the Institute and work like full- 
fledged faculty colleagues, many times have trouble due to their 
social science jargon, and their lack of real world examples. Funda¬ 
mentally, many academicians fail because they are out of touch with 
the real world, niey cannot or will not give the kinds of exasples 
or make use of the executives themselves in generating real "now- 
time" examples, so the executives will went to learn fron, -struggle 
with, and even oonoep t ualiee fron meaningful, relevant data. It is 
frightening to observe the academicians' shallow understanding of the 
real-world executives. Real Wbrld exanples and practical cases are 
essential to the learning needa of the federal executives, ^ly, 
too many visiting professors cannot satisfy that particulaur learning 
requirement of the PEI'a clientele.^^ 
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iMT SimltivitiM 

Ninths In th« last couplil of yoars, the executive* attending the 
institute have changed dramatically in terms of gender» there are 
imny more woman. In term of racial mix, there are many more Blades, 
aiicanos, and Indians, and even in terms of administrative cultures, 
itany more foreign administrators and state/local executives attend 
.he PBl. This leads to something that may not be a real cause for 
failure on the part of the visiting faculty members, but it is 
iertainly one aspect that may be important relative to future visit- 
ng faculty choices to teach at the Institute. 

The fact is, too many of the visiting professors %rt>o come to the 
Jistitute tend to be male, white, and American. Many of these people 
re: (1) not up-to-date on affirmative action statutes': (2) not aware 
f the changing mixture of the federal executive personal; and (3) 
tot aware of the new sensitivities essential in the governmental 
nvironnent. Some visiting faculty have haxi problems at the Insti- 
:ute because they are not attuned to the realities of the multl- 
acial, multi-gender, multi-cultural bureaucratic environment evident 
It the PEI. Too many academicians are products of universities still 
tverwhelmlngly dominated by tdilte, male, American power elites. 

This dimension is exacerbated by a minor, yet interdependent, 
'actor; namely, that most of the visiting academiciams who come to 
he PEI are aocustomed to evaluating their students. In effect, most 
if them have the comoodlty of a grade, a letter of recomnendation, or 
1 reference for a student that can be esiplcyed as a bargaining device 
rlth that student in relation to his or her learning programme. At 
he Institute, the faculty do not have similar commodities. There is 
:> evaluation of the executive; there is no reporting back on bow the 
ixecutives did while at the institute; there is no final grading or 
ilass standing of the participating executives at the end of a 
lession.^^ 

Too many visiting faculty come from an eicademic envlrcxmmnt where 
heir hierarchical poeltions, in relation to the student, continues 
o dcxidnate; therefore, they do not orient their perfomanoes in the 
endnace and/or workshops at the PEI with the same sensitivity, and 
4 th the same reQ>oct, for the executives that the permanent faculty 
iisplays. In a sense, they do not have to live by the reverse 
)Valuati(m process in which executives (students) evaluate faculty 
tEformancas. In fact, many of them heuidle their course evaluations 
t the Institute in such a cavalier manner, that they do not seem to 
sriously care for what the executives think of their performat^es 
n essenos,. their «ddts doninatsd environments, coupled with their 
roCesaorial doednated pecking orders, have not prepared them for the 
snslbilitlea essential to effective teaching in an arena with a 
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truly nulti-caclal aat of educated equals and learning peers. To 
deal Mitto executives at a place like the FBXr uhere they are encou¬ 
raged to be learners and teachers* and to interact with adults who 
control the ooanodities of tbs evaluation process vis-a-vis< the 
pcofessois* requires a diametrically altered self-perception cm be¬ 
half of those who are positioned on the university campuses of the 
1980s* ‘oqpaclally if they wish to teacdi at places like the FBI. 

ttm cultural Gap 

Tenth* and lastly* the PEI faculty has to take a heavy responsi¬ 
bility for the failure of many visiting professors. This manifests 
itself in several inportant ways. First7 the faculty at the FBI does 
not Orient visiting faculty extensively) and ooafffehensively enough* 
to what is required for success in the unique cnilture of the Insti¬ 
tute. Second* in the planning processes* the faculty does not give 
many of the visiting faculty invited to teach in a session or class 
enough lead-time to allow full preparation of their presentaU:ions for 
the Institute. And third* when they come to the Institute* the 
permanent faculty does not take enough time* and does not display 
enough sensitivity in integrating them into the total learning 
process. Whether they are too busy* or whether they see 'them' as 
' just' visitors* does not justify the faculty's neglect of their 
needs. In essence* too many visiting faculty fail because the Insti- 
Uite has failed to prepue them for the experiences they are going to 
undertake at the PBI.^* 

Surely, there must be a list of other reasons why visitinr 
faculty fail* but it s e ns that the aforementioned classification 
highlights major factors that have an impact on a visiting pro¬ 
fessor's effectiveness in the culture and in the overall FBI learning 
environaent. 


FRDOECnONS FOR THE FUlTltE 

These aforemantioned problem and tension areas as extrapolated 
from the visiting professors at the FBI duriztg the past 15 years* set 
the fr a mewo r k for the "search for excel lenoe* in executive leader^ip 
for the rest of the 1980 b and far into the future. Undergirding this 
critical analysis of the FBI* lies its tremandous contributions to 
executive education. The practfoal probleam and ^ political reali¬ 
ties that most be taken into consideration for "growing an executive" 
in the years ahead* must be grounded Irt the FBI philosophy so that 
training hacks* academic pedagogues* political ideologists* and/or 
shallow consultants do net rainstitute the mistakes of the past. 
Bern of. t h ese bialities b aaed 09 cutback manageswot maaa doing mwe 
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with less and having to managa and make the painful choices‘'that 
affluence, allowed the pce-ld80s federal executlvea to avoid. The 
Beagan Adninlatrationr which haa a conaervativet oocprehansiver and 
tranaformtlonal perception of the federal government truly believes 
in limited government and getting government out of people's llves.^^ 
The Beagan people also believe that the political process makes the 
policy and that the career federal executives iitplement that 
policy.^^ tttey also believe there is a distinction bet%#een politics 
and adnlnlatreitlcn.^^ Md this means that the federal executive and 
all public executives have to return to the fundamental tenet that 
the government that governs least govern best. This, const rained 
approadi to governmmt means that the executives on-line today have 
to analyse their ceipabilities and cotspetencies within this ”framawork 
of Reagan ism*. 

The final reality and the ultimate challenge of the 1980s is that 
the convoitlonal wisdom of the deteriorating work ethic is badly off 
the target. The American work ethic is strcxig and healthy emd may 
even be growing stronger.In fact, Daniel yankelovich says that 
the real cause for the conmitment and productivity gap among American 
workers lies not in the new cultural values or with an erosion of the 
work ethic but with a striking failure of meunagers to support and 
reinforce the work ethic. He goes on further to imply that nana^rs 
and leaders in both private and public organisations have not amassed 
the skills, conpetencles, and capabilities to lead the workers in 
tsi leashing this pent-up productivity that is waiting to be tapped by 
leaders who understand, care, and have the commitment to bring the 
best out of the workers.^^ Clearly, many savants believe that 
management is a technical profession, while the FBI believes that it 
is a conblnatlon of social work, values definition, and peyc^atry. 
The key seems to be whether executives in the private, and especially 
in the public sector, have the heart to be leaders; the followers are 
ready to be challenged, motivated, and galvaniaedl 

Therefore, as we move toward the year 2000, it becomes essential 
that public leaders and public executives deal with the pxoblema, 
tensions, and underlying realities in such a way as to ensure the 
quality of work life, high level productivity, and a personal and 
orgeuiisatiotial oaoniltimnt to national excellence. Ttwroretically and 
practically/* the search for excellence in the public sector and the 
qrowth of executive leaders demand four fundamental undergirdlngs to 
the nears parac€idal means of training executive leadership. Manely, 
(1) a 'decade of definltiwi* must be proclaimed in terms of identi¬ 
fying the lirttagebstwero reality, daclarative policy, 
And syeijbllc explanatlont moompaseing this linkage. (2) There is a 
reaffirmation of personal responsibility and individual account- 
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ability in organisational produetivity. (3) There is a demand for 
understandable basics in values, M:hics, and ocnstltutionalim rather 
than the sc^histicated gameoBumship being taught to executives at 
leading academic institutions. (4) There is a need to link transb«)> 
dent truths to pragmatic effectiveness so that productivity and 
enployee satisfaction are grouidad in the regime values of American 
constitutional democracy. It is clear to this author that the 
approach of the FBI during its first 15 years of existence is the 
most effective approach for dealing with problems, tensions, and 
practical realities of leadership in the public sector. The intel¬ 
lectual experiences of Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, Melville and 
others demand that an introspective process become the vny In which 
one finds oneself again and again. 

In essence, once stung by the '‘know thyself' educational endeavour 
there exists no escape from freedom. Self-autonomy and leadership 
responsibilities are acquired only by the painful process of conti¬ 
nual contenplaticn, self-criticism, arxi self-renewal. Iberefure, the 
FBI has during the past 15 years, given opportunity to executives to 
look back at some of the intellectual forefathers of democracy so 
that they can develop leadership approaches that will be irt tune with 
the practical demands of today and the continual requirements of 
ethical responsibility in the future. Self-identity and the quest 
for self-identity surely are the salient understandings that everyone 
needs to internalise before one can be a success in any capacity in 
the public sector. The real laboratory for "growing an executive* is 
in the organisations themselves. Models of le<ider8hip are discovered 
in the real work, not designed in the abstract, and yet, since public 
leaders are typically thrust into positions Miere conplexlties, con¬ 
flicts, ambiguities, and multiple values abound, it is essential that 
one learns about varied political, social, cultural, religious, ethi¬ 
cal, and philosophical systems so that value definition becomies a 
liberating experience; as one becomes liberated, secure, and tole¬ 
rant, then and only then, can one forge a confident sense of self and 
a horlzcxital vision of organisational life. 

The practical skills and ooepetencies needed for public leadership 
must be grounded in the quest for self-identity, self-analysis, as 
well as the transcendental quest for human dignity. The pressures 
from what appears, at times, as the technological juggernaut has 
shaken the confidence of many people in America and America's insti¬ 
tutional ability to control the pace and the direction of the modem 
world, as the larger, dimensions of the technological ^Id uncovers 
as many 'threats as benefits from this man-made phenomena that in' 
creasingly shows signs of taking on a life of its own. The future, 
it seems to many, is painfully ctmsuming all of us today. Sine* 
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FBI bu halpad to M«k and explore ideaSf ideale, methods, 
I, and practloalitles b as e d on adult educational principles 
va helped SMke life more liveable and predictable so that 
ublic exeoutlves as govemsient leaders can deal with the 
between trsnaosndant values and practical necessities, core 
and peripheral fads, and long-range planning and ahort-temi 

oclusion, the role of the PEI has been vital in developing 
ixecutives of merit during the 1970s and 1980s; and its 
■ to executive education, to leadership development, and 
ector accountability should be protected, nuitured, and used 
' as a model for growing executives of merit, oenpetenoe, and 
. we move toward the year 2000. 


■ 
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t P. Sherwood, "Executive lieadership and the Process of 
«*, OxiLsniotaty and future Isnaas in the field of Court 
amsnfc. The Johnson foundation, sadne, Wisconsin, 1979, 
>. This first section is based on saierwood's work, since he 
the 'chanpion' that foitnded the PEI and became the model for 
culture. Sherwood truly had *A Passion for Excellence", 
an Clevelan, ibe futuz* Bnecutive, New York, Harper 6 Row, 
, especially, pp. 30-47. 

. MacGregor Bums, Lsadership, New York, Harper & Row, 1978. 
•El was establlslied in 1968 by president Lyndon Johnson. It 
kly became the premier educational, developmental institute 
the highest level career public executives in the Uilted 
Its. As Mike Causey of the Nsahingten Poet said in his 
tm of Septssher 7, 1978: "Yhe Federal Executive institute is 
ovemmant's civilian version of Harvard, West Point, and 
»lia and it has cranked out the bureaucracy's very best 
le". 

fEl's success has created both ego and power problems for 
If over the years; Scotty Campbell, President Carter's 
ctor of the Office of Personnel Msnagement, as well as 
Id Devins, President Reagan's Director of CPM, both have 
d to demolish the fSI because of its creative independence, 
innovative design, and its successes at building a clientele 
protecta and nurturea it, namely, the federal Executive 
itute Alusnl Asacciation. <Lang befese the publication of 
book, m Saarch of Bnellaaoe, the fBl stay^ close to its 
cxnars). 

cxxmnsnts, observations, and extrapolations in this article 
filtered through the 'eyes' of the «itbor in a "participant- 
rver* astbodological framework. The author was a senior 
Ity mmber and Associate Dean for Programmes at the PEi for 
years. This is done because today one hears too much from 
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a ccnmentatOE's, view and not enough f(om the pc^K^tltloners 
themaelves. To remedy that# 1 have used an "action reeear^* 
(approach so that real people# real actcrd frotti the e^tecutive 
developmental arena can "speak for themselves". - ' 

7. For an indepth analysis# see Ronald J. Stupak# "MiF Professors 
Fail", The Bureaucrat# Sumner# 1979# pp. 42-48; 

8 . This is an essential point because more and more executive 
development is taking place at residential centers in the 19808. 
Hie FBI model has been 'stolen' nationally and internationally 
by consulting groups# national govemnmts# and academic insti¬ 
tutions. Exairples of this 'mimicking' will be furnished by the 
author (with supporting data) upon request. 

9. For an Indepth analysis of th^e differences# see the work by 

Donald Schon and Chris Ar^ris on the Model I/Model II learning 
models# as well as the work done by Malcolm Knowles on adult 
education. , ^ 

10. See# Ronald j, sti:^>ak# et.al.# niside the Bureaucracy...# 

Boulder (Colorado), Westview Press# 1978# eapecially, 

pp. 177-186. 
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and Methods# Greoiaboro (North Carolina), Caiter for Creative 
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First 32 Sessions at the FBI# Charlottesville# (VA), The FBI, 
1978.. 
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14. Roy p. Fairchild# Peqple^Oentered Graduate BAication# Buffalo 
(New York), Prometheus Books# 1977. 
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R^i and Ronald j. Sttj^k # "On Grades", The Mmricsb Psycho- 

f legist# February# 1972# pp. 166-67. 

16. This has been a major jMToblem because tiie FBI does not fully 
understand how unique its culture is. 

17. See speeches by Presldmt Reagan# etc., as well as The Grace 
Rspoct. 

18. See the numerous spe eches by Donald Devine, Director# GPM. 

19. Ibid.r especially the speeches made by Donald Devine# innediate- 
^ after his confirmation# to the American Society of Public 
Administration s Annud Conference and the Executive bevelcpment 
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Alunni Association. 
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Nock# Mew York# the Public Agenda Foundation# 1985. 
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Interdependehce and Interaction : 
Inter-Departmental Coordination in the District 

A. CHATURVEDI 


A SINGULAR characteristic of any coirplex system is that its perfor¬ 
mance is ccmtingent upon collective performance of its particular 
sub-units. Performance of government as a system is necessarily 
depend^t on collective performance of various departments that 
constitute the public systan. In the district, which forms an iden¬ 
tifiable delivery point for the governments' developmental, regula¬ 
tory, and si^jport providing policies, several departments operate 
with the ostensible purpose of Inplementing the above mentioned 
policies. . Because these policies, impact upcm the same population 
and because each policy has a substantial effect on other policies in 
the same area, the d^)artments inplementing these policies are neces¬ 
sarily interdependent. For instance, the policy of agriculture 
development cannot be divorced from the policies regarding investment 
in irrigation and power, or the development of highways and markets, 
or the policies regarding location of agriculture-based industry. 
Consequently, the performance of the government, vis-a-vis its 
critic 2 Q policies, is dependent upon the collective performance of 
its departments operating in the districts. The quality of this 
performance, in turn, is subject to the manner in which the concerned 
departments, manage their interdependence through direct, lateral 
i^elatlcnships amongst themselves. When interdependence is managed 
well, the resulting performance transcends the individual limitations 
and weaknesses of the departments and takes on a synergistic quality. 
When interdependence' is denied, then each department cerates in an 
independent fashion and the total performance can, at best, be an 
aggregate of the individual performances provided those perfprmwtoes 
are in the Same direction. The moot point, therefore, is that the 
system-level performance of the government is dependent on Whether 
its constituent departments recognise interdependence amongst them- 
aeives and, having so recognised It, have a stake in working to- 
9ether.' m the ihSenro nf both recognition oif jSrt;erdependffliioe and a 
®take in .developing lateral relations, it is doubtful; vSiether the 

I 
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eyn«rgle« possible fcon interdspsnaanoe will be realised. 

In this article, the approacbes of four dapertnents at the dis¬ 
trict-level are exasdned from the perQ)ectlv« of orientation towards 
interdependence and their stake in building lelationshipo.^ Ihe four 
departments have been studied, through interviews and questionnaires, 
across four districts of one state. IWo of thsse districts are 
identified as being disaoter-prone in that both experience annual 
floods or droughts of varying ler/els of severity. Qm other two 
districts are identified as non-disaster prone} in their case such 
natural disruters aa floods and droughts are of very j.nfreguent 
occurrence. Two of the departments represent the principal tradi- 
^ tiexud engineering functions of the goverimmt, that is, irrigation 
and public works. The other two represent the oldest regulatory and 
siqpport functions, nairely, police and 2 idnilni 8 tratlon. In the present 
context, the latter includes all those functions under the direct 
control of the dlstrict-iMigistrate and collector, that is, revenue, 
lUigistrac^, and comtunity development. In this article the four 
departments are referred to as Irrigation, nc. Polios, and Adminis¬ 
tration. The choice of fhese depeirtments was made not only because 
they are amongst the oldest in the districts but also because most of 
the resources for development are either diannelised thzou^ them or 
are subject to their safe keeping. As such, therefore, between them, 
these departments can be seen as being responsible for the more 
significant and visible elements of the govemmsnft's perforeames. 


Bsttern of 


Baslcedly, as Thompson^ has mantlcned, organisations create three 
different forme of interdependence, namely, pooled, seqnentiil, and 
cedpcocal (see Fig. 1). As ia evident from the figure sysbem, 
performance under orodltiona of pooled interdqpendenoe canergee whan 
each of the fairly self-oontained (vguilsatlonal units perform their 
allocated tasks in an agreed direction. Bowever, the extent of flow 
of expected system perfotmanoe will depend on how much information 
regarding future plans and resouross deployed is exchanged b e tw e en 
the units and the extent to wnich joint reviews of pe rfor m en ce are 
undertaken for remedial action. Amongst the district-level depart¬ 
ments. pooled Interdepmdsnoa exists bstwesn Irrigation and Agricul¬ 
ture, PWD and Health, EM) and Irrigation, etc. Therefore, the auc- 
osM of 'this structure will Amrge from the extent to which there is 
clarity between those dqpartaents regard!^ their Aiared objectives 
and also upon whether interdspondanoe is assn as emisting by the 
involved units. 


Sequential interdspsndmoa occurs when the porformanoe of one unit 
becomes the li^t of the next. Here the units are awoh more strongly 
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linked than in the case of pooled interdependence and, conaequently, 
require even more attention towards coordination. The performance of 
these units is strongly contingent not only upon shared goals but 
also on ensuring common criteria for performance. The need for 
closer coordination demands developomit of finely tuned procedures 
in line with the defined objectives.- Thus, sequential interde¬ 
pendence creates considerable dependence on coordinating systems and 
procedures as also supervisory positions. Because of the closer 
interdependence, the potential for conflict too is higher and when 
msuing conflicts are not resolved then the advantages of efficioicy 
are lost. In the district, one can see such sequential interdepen¬ 
dence curating between the Irrigation and Revenue departments, bet¬ 
ween Irrigation and the Power departments^ etc. 

The third form of Interdependence, namely, reciprocal interdepen¬ 
dence, by its very nature, demands a higher level of interaction 
between the units. This inter£K:tion is governed not only through 
formal procedures but, in order to obtain desired performance, is 
also dependent on the quality of inter-personnc^l interaction between 
the units and across all hierarchical levels. Consequently, the 
success of suc^ a structure is strongly dependent upon the quality of 
relationships that eoUst not only betweeri the heads of the units but 
also the personnel at various' levels. In the absence of sucb rela¬ 
tionships, conflicts emerge and are left unresolved and, in turn, 
lead to creation of myths and assumptions about competence of other 
units and their m«nbers. Consequently, reciprocal structures are 
extrmnely susceptible to inter-personnel dynamics operating between 
the units. Such a structural relationship, - at the district level, 
can be seen to operate between the Magistracy and the Police. 

Amongst the departments studied, therefore, we can find all the. 
three types of interdependencies operating. For effective system 
performance, not only is there a need for a joint definition of 
common objectives but, in order to arrive at these objectives, an 
acceptance of interdependence and an effort at building lateral 
relations are the ndnlmal conditions necessary. 

A cceptance of Interdependence 

Tdile 1 gives the frequency distribution of the responses to the 
following question: 

In order to do its work well^ often one department nmy need the 
help or collaboration of other d^artments in the district. Can 
you please tell me which are Uie departments whose assistance is 
inpnrtant for the work of your department? 
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ble 1 PERCEIVED INTERDEPENDENCE BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENTS IN TOE 
DISASTER-PHONE AND NON-DISASTER PHONE DISTRICTS 




Perceived Need of 



tion-set 

liaere 

Adminis¬ 

tration 

Police 

Irrigei- 

tl<m 

FWD 

Total No. 
of Responses 

saster-Prone Districts 
ninistration 

26 

27 

21 

74 

lice 

8 

- 

0 

0 

8 

rigatlon 

32 

11 

- 

24 

67 

0 

19 

8 

13 

- 

40 

:al No. of 
ponses 

59 

45 

40 

45 

189 

r>-^>isaster-Prane Districts 

ninistration - 24 

23 

24 

71 

Lice 

17 

- 

1 

0 

18 

rlgation 

13 

10 

- 

0 

23 

) 

14 

12 

14 


40 

:al No. of 
ponses 

44 

46 

38 

24 

152 


TOis table along with Table 2 reflect the extent to which percep- 
3ns of interdependence exist amongst the departments studied. It 
evident from the data that not only do iirportant differences 
£u:dlng interdependence exist amongst them, but perceptions also 
mge across the disaster-prone and non-disaster prone districts. 
Other than in the case of Administration and Police, between whom 
rceptions of interdependence remain fairly stable across the dis- 
Lcts, in the case of the other members of the action-set, there are 
:tinct changes In perceptions of interd^ndence. Wwit this high- 
3hts is that the experience of disaster does, in some way, inf lo¬ 
se the departments in the districts towards realising the benefits 
interaction and, to some extent, understanding the need for 
duality. This change is much more noticeable between the engineer- 
3 departments, that is, irrigation and WD, and Administration. 
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Table 2 imnmsiTY w rslatzvb pbrceptiohs op nbbd pcm contacts 

BBTHBBN OBPMtTNEtlTS IN THB DISASTER-PNONB AND NOM-DISASTBBhFNONB 

DISXRICCS 


DepartMiifc '» Mean Nature of Diffbrenoe variance Dlfferonoa 

Pero^lon Rea- Skewadhieas in Means in variance 

ponse 

- -- - -.■___■! ------ -- ■ - -- 


PlBaBtec Prone Diatricts 


Adadnistration 
of Police 

3.74 

Positive 

Police of Ad- 
ninlstration 

4.00 

Positive 

AiM.niacratian 
of Irrigation 

3.40 

Positive 

Irrigation of 
Administration 

2.75 

Positive 

Adnlnistration 
of PUD 

3.67 

Positive 

no of Adainis- 
tration 

2.74 

•• 

irrigation of 
police 

1.55 

Negative 

Police of Irri> 
gation 

• 


no of Police 

2.83 

Poeitive 

Police of no 

- 

- 

Irrigation of 
no 

1.42 

Negative 

no of Irriga¬ 
tion 

1.52 

Negative 

Mbp-Dtoaeter-Ptqpe Districts 

Adainistration 
of Police 

2.5 

Nil 

Police of Ad¬ 
ministration 

4.0 

Positive 

Adtodnistration 
of Irri^fttion 

1.40 

Negative 

Irrigation of 
Ad^istration 

1.20 

Negative 

Administration 
of PND 

1.760 

Negati'w 

no of Adninis- 
tration 

1.1429 

1 

rr 

Irrigaticn of 
Police 

1.700 

Negative 

Pdioe of 
Irri^ion 



PIO of Polioe 

1.00 

Negative 

Police of no 

- 

- 

Irrigation of no - 



significant 

0,1798 

Significant 

- 

0 

- 

Significant 

0.75 

Insigni¬ 

ficant 

- 

1.0968 

- 

Significant 

0.4447 

Significant 

- 

1.519S 

- 

- 

0.2573 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.9893 

- 

Insignifi¬ 

cant 

0.2438 

Significant 

- 

1.2564 

- 


Significant 

2.4 

Significant 

- 

0 

- 

- 

1.1143 

- 

Inslgni- 

0 

Significant 

ficant 

Insigni- 

1.60 

Significant 

ficant 

- 

0.1319 

• * 

- 

0.2333 

“ 

- 

- 

- 


0 



no of Irriga- 1.07 Negative - 0.0747 

tion 
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lv«n tb« fact that any major naturfl disaater or a sorias of 
■taca craataa tha naed for pravmtlve and rallaf worka for tha 
stad araaa and pdsulatian, it ia logical that :la|»rtanoe of tha 
naacing d^airtinanta would baoona notieaadsla. 
abla 3 (which ia darivad from Tabla 2) ahcwa tha axtant to which 
of tha dqpartnenta paroalvaa a naad for contact with the othera. 
tabla projecta an inportant aapect of the diatrict, namely, the 
rality of the Adminiatration department. Given the hiatory of 
:ict adndniatration, thia ia not out of line. Ihe Police accord 
uttnoat fniportatica to Adminiatration and virtually Ignore the 
; c|epeu:tmant8. On the other hand the Adniniatration department 
~ to take a such more badanoed approacdi ob far as its perceptions 
fding the need for contact with the other three d^Artments £ire 
:erned. Not only are the mean values similar (see Table 2) but 
variance in the response is fairly small. Each of the depart- 
.B, in turn, recognise the Administration department as the one 
Khom relationships are needed. Further, in the disaster-prone 
riots, these perceptions are positively skewed abogt the undxen 
.eating increased importance of these relationships for the 
’tnuits. 

TBb.l0 3 DEGREE OF PBRCEIVED NEED OF EAOB OTHER AMONGST THE 
ARTHENIS IN THE DISASTER-PRONE AND NON-OISASTBR-FRDNE DISTRICTS 


en-set 

era 

Degree of Perceived Need of 


;dminis- 

traticn 

Police 

Irriga¬ 

tion 

PWD 

star-prone Dlatricts 
nistration — 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

oe 

Hi 

— 

— 

~ 

aticn 

Hi 

DO 

— 

Lo 


Hi 

Hi 

Lo 


listration 

IS Oiiitriots 

Hi 

LO 

Lo 

ce 

Hi 

— 

— 


stlon 

LO 

LO 

— 

T- 

' ■ 

IdO 

bo 

LO 
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A graphical representation of this (diaracteristic of the dejpert- 
ments is made in Pig. 2. The contrast in perception between the 
departments and also across the districts become clearly apparent. 
In the non-disaster prone districts^the pattern reveals a virtual 
denial of the need for relationships between the members of the 
action-set. Only the Police see themselves as dependent on the 
Adnlnlstratlon dqiartnant. 

The Police further projects itself as being virtually isola¬ 
tionist. While both the EMD and the irrigation departments express 
some recognitlo) of the Police, the latter does not reciprocate. In 
a sense, in the non-disaster prone areas# we see the expression of 
fairly closed boundaries around the menbefh ,Qf the sanple. In con¬ 
trast, the disemter-prttie areas express a softening of perceptions 
amon^t all departments other than the Police. 

In the disaster-prcxie districts, there is eui increased feeling of 
interdependence and acceptance by Administration of the fact that 
both the engineering departments are important members of its set, 
virtually as important as the Police department. However, this 
aoc^ttahce is not entirely reciprocated by the engineering depart- 
msnts where Administration s acceptance of them and their acceptemce 
of Administration shows a significant differonce (Table 2). 

Stakes in the BBlatiaasbipB 

; An important dimension of relationship between two or more actors 
is the stake that each has in furtherance of their relationship. The 
■i higher the stakes of an actor in a particular relationship, the 
; greater the investment of the actor in that relationship. However, 
an important feature of inter-organisatiofuil relationships is that 
all the eKm:ors me^ not have similar stakes in a particular relation¬ 
ship. What this means is that the importance of a particular 
relationship will differ from actor to actor. When the stakes are 
similar, then we can say that the relationship is aymmetrical in that 
each actor has similar expectations from the relation^ip and each is 
willing to invest similar levels of energy to further that relation¬ 
ship. When the stakes are dissimilar then the relationship becomes 
, asymmetrical. Here one actor will invest much greater energies into 
the relation^ip than the other and will also have greater expecta- 
tions from this investment. In such a situation, there is a consi- 
derable likelihood of a conflict A interest where the perceptions of 
'} one regarding the importance of the relationship will not match with 
' the perceptions of the other. 

As has been pointed out earlier, the stake an actor beis in a 
'' relationship is reflected by both the inportance whicAi he attaches to 
that relatlmship and the energy which he is willing to invest in 
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PIG. 2 PEPCBIVQ) NEED POR OONlACrS AMONG TOE IXPARKCNTO 

✓ . 

Mot«: Bold linOB indicate a positive perception. Broken lines 
' Indicate a negative perception. Direction of.the arrows 

^^sbollse the direction of the relation^p. 
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maintaining and working that relationship. Pig. 3 naps the two 
variables, namly, need for relationship md frequency of ihterac* 
txon. Both these variables have been split on a high-low basis and 
the four cells tluis created can, for purposes of discussion, deter¬ 
mine four dlffermt levels of stake. 

Perceived Need for Relatlonehip 

C- .. . "> 

High Low 


High 


Low 


. 3 NATURE STAKES IN A RELATIONSHIP 

The first cell of Fig. 3 describes the situation where the need 
for interaction and the frequency of interaction are botli perceived 
to be high. Such a situation suggests a very high stake in the 
relationship and the actor, who has such a stake, will treat the 
relationship with intensity. Both nis investment of energy as also 
his expectations from the celatioiship will bj intense. 

The second cell of the figure reflects a very peajllar situation 
where the need for the relationship is not high but the investment of 
time is of a high order. Such a situation suggests a pseudo-stake in 
the relationship where the actor does not believe that the relation¬ 
ship is necessary yet enters into interaction with a high degree of 
frequency. Any rel&tionAip that deteriorates to the level of becoto- 
ing ritualised 'would tend to fall in this cell. A significant number 
of inter-unit meetings in orgnisations reflect this situation where 
the participants invest time ^cause they have to and not because 
they feel the need for such meetings. 

nte third cell describes a relationship where one or all the 
actors hold back on their investment. Nhlle the felt need is high 
the frequency of Interaction is low. This may happen for several 
reasons. Frequency of contact may suffer because of geographical 


Intense-stake 


i II 


III 

Constrained/ 

Restrained- 

stake 


Pseudo-stedee 


IV 


Limited-stake 


.«l 
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didtwceS/ vdilcb do not allow Interaction beyond a certain periodi¬ 
city. Interaction nay also suffer if conainlcatlon tetAinologies are 
ineide^to. However, if the stakes are really hl^, such inadequa¬ 
cies will be sought to be removed. A further reason for restricted 
intera^ion can be the fact that there are considerable tine-pres¬ 
sures on the actor. He is Involved with several interactions of 
similar importance and, consequently, has to allocate his time to 
several Interactions. As a result, he is unable to allocate as mu<± 
time as is needed to a particular interaction. Ohe actor is, there¬ 
fore, constrained by various physical and resource factors from 
eidiancing his stake. 

Apart from these constraints, IntercKrtion between actors can also 
be restrained due to behavioural factors. An important reason why 
investment of tline In a relaticmship does not occur is the question 
of %iho will initiate the interaction*, and this question is Itself 
related to Issues of structure and status. 

n>e structure issue becomes particularly inpcrtant when coniminica- 
tion betvnen two or more actors is expected to flow through formal, 
prescribed hierarchical channels. In such a case, the achors become 
dependent upon cxmnQri coordinating authority at a superior hierarchi¬ 
cal level to initiate the interaction. In such a case, the link 
between need and interact icm Ireccxnes more pronounced as the coinnon 
coordinating authority becomes further and further removed from the 
point at which the need is felt. Even in hierarchically-oriented 
oegartisotions, where lateral oonimBiication is peimissible, it may not 
be permitted because, in such cxxtmunications, the sv^perior positions 
see a threat to their authority. Consequently, entering into lateral 
relaticmu cxMld be a risk which the concerned actor may not be will¬ 
ing to incur. On the other nand, in those conditions where lateral 
cornfMinications are not only permissible but also permitted, such 
<»aiiunicatlon may not occur because of various fears stemming from 
psychological insecurity. Actors refrain from initiating interaction 
because of the fear of being ignored or snubbed, or because of the 
feeling that such initiative should come from the other party on 
grounds of status. Essentially, therefore, interaction suffers. 

The fourth cell of the matrix describes the situation where 
neither the need for interaction nor the frequency of interaction are 
perceived to be high. This does not necessarily mean that Interac¬ 
tion is not at all desired; it only suggests that the stake the 
actors feel in a relationship is not of a high order. C o n ssq^ia n tly, 
while the parties do enter into transactions, these transactions are 
of limited scope and stake where it is unlikely that the actors would 
lose muGb if the interaction does not take place. Nor are there ary 
great expectations from sud) transactiens. 
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Table 4 DIFPERENCBS IN ITRCBPTION (X FREQUENCY OP C30NTKT BE3NBEN 
DGPARIMENIS IN DISASTER-FRONB AND NON-DISASTER PRONE DISXEUCIS 


Department's Mean 

Perception Res¬ 

ponse 

Nature of 

Skewsd- 

neas 

Difference 
in Means 

Variance 

Difference 
in Variance 

Disuber-^rane Districts 
Administration 1.85 Negative 


1.0806 


o£ Police 

Police of Ad- 4.86 

Positive 

Significant 

0.1104 

Significant 

ministratioi 

Administration 1.60 

Negative 

Insignia 

0.2500 

Insigni- 

of Irrigation 
Irrigation of 1.61 

Negative 

flcwt 

0.4219 

ficant 

Adninistration 
Administration 2.19 

Negative 

Significant 

0.5641 

Significant 

of PND 

PVR) of Adkninis- 1.63 

Negative 

- 

1.2510 

- 

tration 

Irrigation of 1.75 

Negative 

- 

1.7607 

- 

PND 

PWD of Irriga- 2.64 

Negative 

Significant 

2.4334 

Insigni- 

tion 

Irrigation of 


* 


ficant 

Police 

Police of Irri- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

gation 

PWD of Police 

- 

- 

- 

•- 

Police of PWD 

Ndn-Oisaster-Prone Districts 
Adninistration 2.38 Negative 


1.6913 


of Police 

Police of Ad- 4.07 

Positive 

Significant 

1.1608 

Insigni- 

minlstratio) 

Actadnist ration 1.18 

Negative 


0.1683 

ficant 

of Irrigation 
Irrigation of 2.00 

Negative 

Significant 

0 

Significant 

Administration 

Administration 1.82 

Negative 

- 

0.1563 

- 

of PWD 

RiR) of Adminls- 2.00 

Negative 

Insigni- 

0 

Significant 

tredion 

Irrigation of PND - 


ficant 
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ppihg the results of Tables 2 and 4^ Mhlch respectively Indicate 
_ed for a relationship and frequency of interaction, into the 
: of Pig. 3, we get a picture of the nature of stakes prevalent 
3 district. Not only are there interesting differences in the 
:hanges as we move from the non-disaster., prone to the disaster- 
districts (see Pig. 4). 

: striking feature of the data is that none of the interactions 
in the pseudo-stake category. Ihis is inportant as it reflects 
set that the interaction between the departments is still based 
3d and is not fossilised into rituals. What it further suggests 
at, in their relationships, the departmKits are open to modi- 
Lon of the processes and procedures linking them based on their 
for relaticnships. 

e relationship which does not show any change across the dis- 
: is that of the Police and Administration. Further, this is a 
ionship that also eidiibits asymnetry. The Police have a higher 
in this relationship than the magistrapy. 

is is not surprising in view of the fact that, for the Police, 
nd order forms the core of their existence whereas, for the 
Istration, it is only one of the many areas of concern, albeit a 
important one. The primacy of law and order remains across 
lets. Consequently, for each party, the need to interact 
IS primary. However, the investment of time differs between the 
xties. The Police initiate contacts with the Magistracy with a 
ir frequency than vice-versa. - Invariably it is the Superinten- 
Df Police (SP) who keeps the District Magistrate (DM) informed, 
the former who, based on the interpersonal relations prevailing 
HI them, visits the latter on a daily basis. A very inportant 
[A in this relationship is the quality of respect and inpottwKse 
the DM accords to the SP. Symbolic of this respect and status 
3 priority of access that is accorded to the SP by the DM. It 
ly on very rare occasions that the SP has to wait to meet the 
More often than not, the latter will alert the former with 
j to such a contingency and, ther^, prevent an embarrassment, 
lie on the dimension of 'need for interaction' the scores of 
Vkninistration and Police are fairly close to each other (a mean 
'4 against 4.0 on a 5-point scale), the two departments differ 
iy with regard to their perception of frequeicy of interaction. 
)lioe perceive interaction with Aitainistration at a frequency of 
day, whereas Administration perceives it only as once a month, 
itfecenoe can be explained by the argument that Administration 
to dlsoouht the numerous informal oor«tacts that occur, betwaen 
C and the Police. For Administtatlon, the formal review meeting 
«ice a month t^^reaents contact. For tha Police contact 
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‘•s«nta the numerous iitfornal Interactions that they have with 
Lnistration. In a sense, each aide views frequency of contact 
n the perspective of who is initiating it. The formal monthly 
iew meeting is called the DM. The daily contacts are predo- 
intly initiated by the SP. Osnseguently, «Aiile the eK:tual oon- 
:s between the two will naturally be at the highest frequency at 
:h they are made, yet the perceived frequencies are different. It 
±686 p6rc6iv6d differ6nces that suggest relative difference in 
les that ea(± side inbues to the relationship. It also suggests a 
:oe for some of the conflict that is ejqierienced between the two. 

.n contraist, with the i±ove mentioned relationship, the relation- 
3S between the engineering departments, on the one hand, and 
lnistration on the other are symmetrical in nature. However, 
:e are important shifts across the districts with regard to per- 
biOTi of need for contact. At the seune time, perceptions with 
ird to frequency of contact remain stable. Frorii limited stakes in 
non-disaster prone districts, the stakes become restrained in the 
ister prone districts. 

Ln the non-disaster prone districts, none of the parties to the 
itionship perceive any particular need for interaction with the 
its. The frequency of meetings too is not high, being limited to 
uimum of once a month, which represents the formal monthly meet- 
between the various departments convened by the Collector. As a 
.or officer from these districts, belonging to the Indian AtSminis- 
:ive Service, remarked: 

...as it stands today the work we do is with prograiranes. All 
prograoines are self-sufficient. Therefore the need for oolla- 
boration is supscficial. 

Similar sentiments are reflected in the statement by a Superinten- 
7 Engineer of the irrigation Departn«it: 

...The DM (District Magistrate) is overall Incharge of the dis¬ 
trict. We do not need to have any collaboration with him. We 
lave to only give him information about such and such work. 

Vn Executive Engineer enphasised the infructuousness of the 
:hly meetings: 

...Statutory meetings should be thnc« but there are problcns that 
these meetings are useless. Sometimes all the Executive Bogineecs 
re asked to attesxi. The DM s (District Magistrate s) office does 
lot even know who is holding what charge (and) so they call 
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everyone. All this Is thrust upon us end serves no purpose ....I 
hsve not attended any meeting called by the collector except when 
my Minister tas there. 

The above cited statements Bade by some of the senior-most 
officers in the non-disaster prone districts reflect both the low 
level of felt need for interaction and the reluctance to interact 
even in mandated meetings. These perceptions are^ given the strong 
hier«u:chical ethos of the depvtments, shared by the personnel below. 
As the engineering departments do rK>t attend the monthly meetings on 
a regular basis, nor do they Initiate noting of a formal nature, and 
because there is a virtual absence of informal contact between the 
departments, the perception that interaction occurs only a few times 
a year gains credence. Essentially,, therefore, the stakes these 
de^rtments have in their relationships remain limited. 

In the disaster-prone districts, however, the perception of need 
for relationships is enhanced. In any disaster, both the engineering 
departments have major roles to play in prevention and relief opera¬ 
tions. Most disaster-related operations fall directly under the 
overall responsibility of the DM and, during such situations of 
environmental stress, there is a fair overlap of task responsibili¬ 
ties or even an enhanced peroepticm of ccmmonality of goals. There 
seems to be a better appreciation of interdependence between the 
Administration and the engineering d^rtments. However, such per¬ 
ceptions of interdependence do not necessarily lead to markedly 
increased interaction. The stakes in the relationship remain res¬ 
trained. Part of this restraint comes from structural or profes- 
si(xial specialisati<xi: 

....If there is collaboration effectiveness will definitely 
increase. All the three departments (except Police) have the same 
goals. Irrigation and Development can sit down together and chalk 
out the development programmes. At present there is only 15 
per cent to 20 pel cent collaboration. Even in planning there is 
no collaboration. Must sit down at least once a year. This 
(absence of collaboration) is so because there is so much of 
departmentalism that we have become insular. One of the reasons 
for this, is increased-specialisation. Even at the State Level 
there is little coordlniatiicn and departmentalism is strong. (Chief 
Development Officer, Adninistration D^>artinent). 

A Superintending Engineer of the irrigation Department subscribed 
to a similar view: 

I 

.».Collaboration is a function of the individual. Collaboration 
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r«qulr«d at avary laval but wa lack in that. One reason is 
lat dutiaa and raaponaibilitias ate not clearly defined. Unless 
M individual officer ia clear of his duties and responsibilities 
: cannot apiveciate the need for collaboration. 

Mne others attributed lack of initiation of interaction to the 
of being snubbed or Ignored. The following remark was fairly 
»1 in the engineering dqpartmmts: 

..Suppose! go to the DM (District Magistrate), 1 do not get the 
tgard that I should get. At the personal level if the relatim- 
lip is good then it is okay. But officially there is no help. 
Ixacutlve Engineer, Irrigation Department). 

n Additional District Haigistrate, in turn, pointed out: 

,the technical people do not like to discuss technical points 
.th us. They insist that we cannot understemd the-technical 
oblens. 


isentially, therefore, while perceptions of interdependence do 
MMe anongst the actors in the disaster-prone districts,, these 
aptions only result in a restrained enphasis on the relation- 

I. 

> the case of no and Irrigation, the stakes are asynmetrlcal in 
lon-dlsaster prone districts, while the FWD does feel some link 
irrigatloni ^ gjlfB latter feels none. 

the FWD we have no work contact only social (contact), 
ey are our brother engineers but our work is different. (Bxc- 
rtJ.ve Engineer, Irrigation Department). 

t the disaster-prone districts, there is sons ackncwledgeoent fay 
lation that sons work-related interaction with PWD can exist: 

..When we cross a road (during the construction of a canal) the 
Ivert design hhs to be signed by the PTO. This is a statutory 
quirsrant. (Executive Engineer, irrigation Department). 

The EWD, on the other hand, sees greater potential for coopera- 
.oni 

-.There should be coordination with irrigation. By coordinating 
IT plans we can riiare costs and do more. Por emaple, irrigation 
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department makes service roads along the canals. The pMD also 
makes toeids and in many places the Irrigation department's road 
and the WO road run side by side, ^y proper planning we can pool 
our requirements and the costs. Also the costs of acquiring land 
increases, good fertile land is wasted, the ]nainten2UH3e costs are 

dk^licated and material costs are added. (Junior Engineer, FWD) 

^ ♦ 

However, in both the district groapa, the perceived stake in the 
relationship remains limited. 

OONCUroiNS RQIARKS 

The above discussion suggests that there is limited interaction 
and coordination of effort amongst the departments at the district 
level. TO a considerable extent the problem of coordination can be 
attrlisuted to the manner in which these district level d^partmmts 
are organised which allows them to operate autonomously. At the saune 
time, limitations of pooled interdependence can be overconte if the 
conoemed departments experience sufficient system pressure to work 
towards comnwi, shared c^jectives. 

Taking a cue from the data that reflects a shift in stake in 
relationships from the non-dis 2 ister prone districts to the disaster- 
prone ones, we can say that the increase in Interdependent working 
emerges from the fact that the external stresses improve the clarity 
of common goals. What this suggests is that if the departments are 
more continually involved in tasks that have clear||^ visible results 
and if those tasks are jointly evolved by the con^tned departments 
then their attenpts at cooperation would Ixprove. Essentially this 
means that the developmental activities must be treated as a joint 
responsibility of the engineering, health, power, agriculture, and 
other departments contributing to rural development, in the manner 
that the police and the magistracy are involved in law and order 
administration. 

District developmental plans, then, do not emerge as an aggrega¬ 
tion of the district level departments' Independmtly designed pro¬ 
grammes. Instead, the district developmeital plans would be arrived 
at first through a process of debate and negotiation amongst the 
departments and only then would eaxrh department's programmes be 
derived from the district planf. The role of Admiiiletratlon, in view 
of its. centrality in the life of the district, would be to ensure 
that district-level needs are clarified, that distinct programmes are 
planned, that resources obtained and made avsllkble, and Uist pef- 
fbnmnce against programmes reviewed and revised. The oo^ribution 
of the DM as the principal initiator, negotiator, and mediator 
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vls-ft-vis the district plans becomes even more critical than his role 
in law and order or revenue administration. In the absense of these 
it is doubtful whether the desired and necessary synergies in de- 
velopswnt adminlstraticn can be obtained. 


1. nie data dealt with in this article is part of a larger study. 
Details of the research designf methodology, etc., can be 
obtained from the author. 

2. James D. Thompson, Organisations in Action, New York, The Free 
Press, 1967. 

3. Table 4 reflect the reepcmses to the question of how frequrnttly 
contacts were made betwe«i the respondents' departmmt and the 
other departments. Tbe responses were on a 5 point scale: 1 > 
a few times a year; 2 •• about once a month; 3 ■ about once a 
week; 4 > about once a day; and 5 * almost hourly. 



Hierarchy and Decision - Making in a Public 
Organisation : A Case Study 


MANABi MAJUMDAR 


A PUBLIC organisation may bis oonpared to a huge staircase, consisting 
of a flight of steps directed to a particular destination. Here 
policy proposals are constantly travelling and junplng through graded 
order vrith the avowed purpose of serving public interest. An 
anatomical description of a public organisation will present three 
major 9BgectBi (1) a public-welfare oriented purpose, 12) a number of 
decisions and policicts used as instrumnta to realise that purpose, 
and (3) a hierarchical aAninlstrative structure geared to carry out 
this task of decision-making.' 

It)i8 article, baaed on a survey conducted at the Vfest Bengal State 
Government Secretariat, seeks to investigate the efficiency of the 
existing hierarchical structure in tackling various issues before 
these emerge as decisions. It is, in short, an attenpt to verify the 
suitability and utility of existing bureaucratic administration in 
formulating prompt and rational decisions, an encpjiry about the 
compatibility of the structural pattern with the functional process. 

In this article the expression 'hierarchical structure' has not 
been used in any pejorative sense and seeks to avoid all conventional 
and oft-quoted criticism thereof (like red-tapism, goal displacemant, 
etc.). 


CONCEPT OP BIERABCHY 

Zn an organisational context, the concept of hierarchy s e e ms to be 
a universal source of concern for scholars and exparts in ^ field 
of Public Administration. Discussions on hierardiy have found <kw 
place in the writings of dimarae organisational theorists, raiding 
from those belonging to the classical rationallat school to those 
(pphaalslng the importanoe of environmental a?xS human factors in 
organisations, in their urge to find out the 'one' best way to 
organise, the claseloal orgmisatlon theorists hsvs bsnt upon dsslgn- 
ing the organisational structure along a rational model and 
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eaucratic hierardiy hew beoane a matter of autcnatlc aelection. 
them/ there are certain positive reaaona that make it imperative 
Introduce a hlararchlcad distribution of «Hithority in an adminisr- 
:ive 8et>i;p. Division of functions and responsibility among dif- 
ent positions is the precondition of any functioning organisation, 
atlon of responsibility and role assignmmt should be done in 
) a vimy that there, is unity of command and consequently a single 
. of authority for ensuring discipline, order and coordination in 
organisation. So delegation of power become s vertical, i.e^ 
rarchical. A complex organisation has to have an insurance 
Inst possible performance failure. To minimise such a risk, 
.lority structure has to be so designed that each role is under the 
srvision of some other role. 

yuuc Weber, the pioneer of the classical groqp, considered the 
rarchical arrangement of offlcee to be the only suitable struc- 
al form in a bureaucratic set-up.^ To him, such a'gtaKied order 
an instrument in the hands of the authority to achieve maximum 
unt of efficiency, rationality and discipline. Herbert A. Simon, 
travels in the twilight zone between tradition and modernity, 
susses the concept of hierarchy in the context of decision-making 
sees in an organlsatioi.^ Organisations, he argues, are based on 
one but two modes of specialisation, in addition, to the recog- 
ad type of horizontal specialisation, there is a vertical 
slalisation. Simon points out that the higher the rank, the more 
consist of decision-making and fewer actual performances are 
ried out. So decision-making is divided in a way that makes the 
Ijer-in-rank set the wider policy lines while the lower echelon 
Lnlstrators break the policy down into more detailed decisions. 

division of policy-making and performance along a hietarc*»ical 
: constitutes a major feature of Simon's adtainistrative doctrine. 
0 , the scholars of Human Relations School have ccncemed them- 
with the question of vertical stratification. They have 
ised on the psydiologloal dimension of the administrator s 
avlour, which, in their view, will explain how the Incunbenta ot 
ferent ranks develop their perception of hierarchy. Prof. A.8. 
Midoaum has made an extensive croe^natlonal study different 
acts of hierarchy in organisations.^ He has added a new dimen sion 
this issue by referring to motivation, reaction and adjustsHits of 
officials of different ranks to the hierarchical structure, awh 
analysis provides a realistic perspective towards understanding 
officials' involvement in or alienation from organisational acti- 
Lss. Ivan tha professionals in this field cannot but re^io od to 
- phenosmnon. Wilfred Brown, an experienced nmnager ty profes- 
1 , has approached the problem from a managerial point of view. 
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Be has unfolded the practical problems that crop up during the day- 
to-day interacticm between the superiors and the subordinates. 
Ste^ien Marglin, in his essay on hiervchy in ce^italist production^ 
baa offered a class-analysis of the question of hierarchy.^ In his 
view, vertical division of Itdxxir in capitalist production makes 
supervision and discipline a class issue rather than an issue of 
technological efficiency. A revolutionary leader, like Hao^Ze-Dong, 
in his earnest desire for socialist re-construction of China, gave 
careful thought to the principle of hierarchy in an adidnistration.^ 
He hu pointed out an inverse relationship between hierarchy and 
participation of members of an orgenisation, % opines that the 
steeper the hierarchical structure, the less will be participant the 
officers of different ranks. He argues for a flatter structure to 
mitigate the negative effects of hierarchy. Thus it becomes quite 
evident that neither the theorists nor the practitioners in the 
fields of Public Administration can afford to be indifferent to this 
ubiquitous principle of hieruchy. The present secretulat under 
study also thrives on the idea that a stratified bureaucratic struc¬ 
ture based on unec(ual distribution of power, prestige and financial 
gain is an insurance against possible performance failures. 

A public administrative set-up has to function in a built-in 
political atmosphere. In fact, the different edministrative offi¬ 
cials of a department are the subordinate officers of a political 
master. However, this article confines Itself to exandning the 
relative oontributicm of different administrative officials, keeping 
political interference outside the scope of the present discussion. 
Besides, the existing State Archives Rules permit access only to 
records and files of nm-confidential (non-classlfied) nature. The 
obvious outcome has been its confinement to analysis of relatively 
less important issues. Moreover, issues are quite often verbally 
discussed among officials of different ranks, leaving no trace in the' 
file. Similarly, differences in perscxiallty of the incumbents of 
different posts and their personeQ relations do affect their perfor¬ 
mance. All these factors collectively %K>rk upon the decision-making 
process. However, for the sake of re 8 e 2 u:ch convenience, these vari¬ 
ables have been held constant and an effort has been made tq con¬ 
centrate on the general' trends of structure-process relationship. 

HIBRMtCHICAL STCBUCnStE (X SECB^MOAT DEPARnSMIS IN NEST BENGNL 

The investigation extends to exasdnation of SO files of fottt 
departments of the Secretariat: namely. Finance, Home, flealth and 
Bduoation. The Importanoe of these departments is self-sxplanstory. 
The Government of West Bengal Rules of Ruslness maply dascribe their 
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in th« ••cretariat.^ The Finance Department advises on the 
cial aspect of all governmental transactions, examines all pro- 
.8 for enhanoeniMit or reduction of taxes. The Home Department is 
isted with the reeqpcsisiblllty of maintaining the constitutional, 
.sions of conducting elections to the legislature, determining 
tructure, organisation and procedure of the machinery of govem- 
Promotion and regulaticxi of educatic»al and cultural develop- 
adadnistratlon of state educational, cultural and charitable 
.tutiois are some of the inportant responsibilities of the Bdvx»- 
Department. The Health Department is re8p(»\sible for inprove- 
and regulation of public health, regulation of medical profes- 
medical a^nistration, medical education, and maintenance of 
.tals and health centres. 

le West Bengal Secretariat Manual gives an idea about the hierau:- 
tl structure and the corresponding process of decision-making as 
int in these four departments.^ In fact, the secretariat of the 
rnment of West Bengal is organised into various departments 
gst which the business of the government is distributed in ac- 
noe with the statutory rules. Departments are generally sub- 
)ed into branches, each of which deals with a subject or a group 
ibjects. Each department, under the charge of a minister, con- 
of a secretary, who is the official head of the department, 
gazetted and other staff working as his subordinates. At times, 
=^tate Government may place a department under the charge of a 
ial secretary/joint secretary, vdio acts as the official head, 
trength of gazetted staff varies in different departments but 
Include a deputy secretary (or deputy secretaries) an assistant 
etary (or assistant secretaries) and a special officer. Other 
; include section officers, head assistants, and upper and lower 
i<zi clerks. 

itariafc Procedure 

le instructions given in the Secretariat Manual concerning .the 
ral procedure to deal with cases provide a clear picture of how a 
travels through various levels. After receipt of a letter or a 
:ion kjy the department, a stmmary-noting of the issue, including 
Fication of facts, reference to precedents or similar cases and 
utory provisions, is done at the bottom by either the dealing 
itant or the head assistant and subsequently starts moving up 
tally towards higher levels of section officer, assistant secre- 
. deputy secretary, joint secretary, special secrctary/secretary* 
1 are oases which have to be submitted to the adnlster-in- 
a or the chief minister or the governor depending on importance 
Jie issue. In very urgent or Important cases, the ordinary 
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process for subodssion nsy be dispensed with and level junpinc 
allowsd thereby enabling lowsr officials to directly svimit oases t 
higher officials. Level junping in various departments may b< 
introduced following a standing instruction of the Chief Hinister oi 
it may be the result of either a written or an oral instruction* oi 
purely as a matter of convention. Once a decision is taksn* whic^ ii 
must of the oases is done at the top* the file starts returning nor 
or less through the same route and stops at the bottom where th 
Dealing Assistant prepares and puts up a draft for approval. Again 
the upward journey starts till it reaches the apex for final ap¬ 
proval. Am approved draft is then sent downwards for typing and it 
issuance. TtM governmental rule* tskter clause (2) of Article 166 oii 
the Constitution of India* enpowers the ^ef secretary* a secretary 
a joint secretary* a deputy secretary or an assistant secretary tc 
•authsntioate a government order made in the name of the Govemnent 
So a broad and general line of demarcation between higher or lowsi 
officials may be discerned wherein ranks above and including that O', 
the Assistant Secretary fall in the former category. 

Cmtegocisatlon of Issues 

The various issues dealt with by different departments vary ir 
their nature and ioportanoe. however* it is difficult to think of : 
rigid oonpertmentallsation among various Issues* because th^ consti¬ 
tute different aspects of a continuum* in other words* all of them, 
in one way or the other, contribute to the organisational goal. Yet 
a very general categorisation brings forth some matters which ar 
more or less routine* pertaining to establishment and maintenanc< 
problems. They surely Involve financial* adnlnistrative and legal 
questions. However* these are already discussed and planned* and 
their financial inplications having already been Included in th< 
state budget. In short* they are departmental decisions to run th; 
adnlnistratlve show on the basis of precedents* e.g.* oases relatlm; 
to conventional holidays* grant of leave* confirmation* gradationi 
routine transfer* etc. A second group of cases relates to policy- 
oriented issues which programme something new in re^onse to changin, 
environemntal inputs. Ary new project or expwiditure under the hsax 
at a new itsan* an urgent matter of public iaportance* an issue havin; 
grave legal Inplioation* a proposal requiring an overall adnlnistra- 
tive re-arrangement* a problem influencing the Centre-State rolationi 
and the question of popular acceptance—all fall under the aeconc 
category. Political transfers* disciplinary actions* special casei 
treated from a humanitarian standpoint* natural calamities oausinf 
damage to public are some of the exaaples of the latter group. How¬ 
ever* we can think of a third catego^* consisting of soem marglnaj 
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iMSr that lias batwaan tha two ands. Thasa are neither purely 
wtlna Mttara nor are they thoroughly innovative progranms. They 
e aonating more than mechanical handling of recurrent iaauaa; 
ther they entail an extended education of the existing rules to 
ns new oases involving one or two of the features of an iiif>ortant 
isua, like creation of a new post of an engineer, giving permission 
; a cultural progrune to be organised by a voluntary organisation 
id so on. 

nie central point around idiich this article revolves is the rela- 
.ve degree of contribution toward making of decisions registered at 
rlous levels of the hierarchical edifice. Contributions gay be 
■aded into original, nominal and zero contributions itepending upon 
leir quality and depth. Original contribution is essentially sug- 
istlng some new line of approach, it includes aiQending of draft 
iterlally after a full study of the file, mentioning some iaportant 
:gal points, adopting a special stand from a humanitarian angle, 
■rowing light on financial and administrative opcrationality of 
isues concerned. In other words, a contribution that displays em 
lercise of discretion and Independent judgenent is certainly ori- 
.nal. Nominal contribution may be confated to the role of a com- 
iter, i.e., making reference to data which are already programmed. 

: is clearly a kind of repetitional work, including noting and 
.atement of cases, referring to informations needed, indicating the 
utine procedures to be followed in disposing of the case and put- 
ng up a draft for approval. In sum, the suggestion under this 
itegory contains values of limited range. The proposition of no 
ntribution at a particular level may seem to be paradoxical, since 
le very fact that a file has gone through a particular table entails 
lat it has been scrutinised by the concerned official. However, if 
isre is no mark of such em exandnatioo except a signature or a mere 
(petition of the points made elsewhere, it can be treated as no 
ipervision at all. So mere signing of a file, specially on a toun- 
ne case, will not amount to any contribution at all. 

DISCUSSION ON FINDINGS OF INVESTIGATION 

Having discussed various aspects of the working of secretarial 
lattnmnts, like the formal structure, the movement of files, the 
lortance of Issues and the extent of contribution of various 
(Vela, we pccpose to proceed towards quantitative and statistical 
alysia of data investigated. For this purpose, we have followsd 
• oonvshfcions of quantitative analysis vis^^vis the rating of ttie 
les exasdned. Neightage of 1, 2 and 3 have been assigned to 
amxginal end policy-oriented oasas respectively. And aero 
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contribution, nominal contribution and original contribution bav 
bean encoded as 0,1, 2 reqmctively. 

Baltfiive iBpactanoe of Piles Bwlnad 

In Fig. 1, an attempt has been made to indicate the relati'. 
importance of the files examined. Forty per cent of the fil: 
examined belong to the categocy c£ medium-iiqpoctance files, 33 pi 
cent to the routine category, and only 26 per cent to the group •: 
policy-oriented issues. Inaccessibility to the records of classifi' 
nature, under the existing State Archives Rules, clearly explains ti 
mininum number of policy proposals. 
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FIG. 1 CKIBGQRISATIGN OF PILES ACCORDING TO IHECRCMKE 



Gantributlon at Different Levels 

In Fig. 2, contribution of various levels in terms of originali 
has been exmined in the form of bar graphs, nie figure gives 
revealing picture about the ccmtributory role of different rank 
Surprisingly, it is at the lowest level that nominal conttibutlon 
the hlgheet. In most of the cases observsd, it is the dealing aasi 
tant who puta up a note bringing out clearly the points requlrli 
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FIG. 2 OONERIH/riONS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 

ecision and suggests course of action. At times, his suggestions 
re original so much so that substance of his notes remians almost 
ntact as issues get final steunp of a decision at the top. So his 
riginal contribution too stands maximum in the bar grai4i. It is 
sally interesting to note that on a very inixjrtant issue like exenf>> 
ion f rcMS payment of sales tax in respect of purchases made by an 
ntematioial organisation, which involves major financial burden, it 
primarily the dealing assistemts opinion that has finally been 
3oepted by the minister. Secticm officer makes a negligible amount 
f nominal contribution. Nominal contribution of the assistant 
Bcretary and the deputy secretary is marginally higher, whereas 
neir original contribution to the cases referred to them is minimal, 
jrprlsingly, contribution by the officials above them, starting from 
joint secretary right up to the governor is so meagre that the 
uVooti^^ -bars in the figure show zero contribution by tbm in most 
^ tbs files observed. A question may be raised ttmt finalising an 
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Isaue should b« regacdsd as a matter of contributlont s/Li^ce he 
shoulders responsibility regarding that decision. However, such 
responsibility is inherent in the office. In many a case, thf 
decision-maker—l.e., the governor/ehlef minister/minister In-charge^ 
secretary/i^>ecial secretary as the case may be—just signs the dreift 
put up for his approval. Accepting the proposal made at Icmer levels 
does not necessarily mean that the decision-maker deliberately 
remains inactive. It may happen that he has nothing more to add. 
facially so in case of a routine matter. However, mere formalisa¬ 
tion of a decision already proposed at lo%«r levels in a considerabl 
number of cases indicates no contribution of his at the formativ. 
steige of a proposal. Hhat oomes out to be'more inportant is the fact 
that s<Hne of the routine matters may very well be disposed of af 
lower levels where officials are quite worthy of handling such cases 
while the top level officials should be kept free for dealing wltl; 
more challenging and creative tasks. 

Locating Dacislon Levels 

In Fig. 3,. in the form of frequency polygon curve, it has been 
attempted to locate the ^leclfic levels at which decisions have been 
taken. This figure offers a sharp contrast between levels of contri¬ 
bution and decision-making authority. While contribution diart gives 
hl^iest rating to the lower officials, this graph points to the fact 
that roost of the cases have been decided at the ministerial leve.l, 
followed by those at the level of secretary or special secretary: 
Ironically, there is almost total absence of decisions at lower 
levels, where contribution is substantial. An ordinary case, like 
allotment of candidates on the baisis of results of the West Bengal 
Civil Service examination, has been referred to the minister-in¬ 
charge who has, in, fact, formalised a suggestion made at the bottom. 
One typical explanation is that the minister is the real decision¬ 
maker. But it is a common experience in all modern pdilic adroinis- 
treitlOTS that adninistrators thsnselves are decision-makers in man: 
cases. But even if one accepts the logic of ministerial authority in 
the roister of decision-making, one cannot easily explain the reeison 
to send it up to the minister even after its processing thfough so 
many levels. More revealing fact perhaps is the relative inertia of 
the ranks at the middle order. },t helps develop among the middle an 
Sffifiior levels an attitude of over-dqpende n oe and averseness to take 
responsibility. 

Oi C Kmlt l en Bet w e en Jagactmoa at Pile and rim tefcan in PimeliBafcloR 
Pig. 4 is a graphical presentation of a cor relationship betiAen 
relative inwkrtanoe of files and time taken for their finalisation. 
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PIG. 3 IMQER OF FILES Vs. LEVEL AT NHICH DECISION TKKB« 

Although some of the routine files have been conpletM between 
months, most of the files, irrespective of their importance, have 
taken 3-6 years for completion. Even if one tries to justify this 
inordinate delay in respect of policy proposals, such a long time 
spent for dealing with routine and marginally inportant matters can 
hardly be rationalised. A routine matter like pr^ratlon of grada¬ 
tion list or confirmation of officals has taken six years in finali¬ 
sation. Seven years time was taken for reaching a decision with 
cegard to a routine police enquiry into an incident of firing, 
tendering the mtire effort useless. 

Perhaps excessively circuitous movement of files becomes the only 
possible explanation of their lisping pace. A study of the nusim of 
^Bks to which different CAtegories of files were sent shows that 
one-third of the files belonging to the first category have travelled 
to more than 25 desks. In case of second and third category files, 
is 53 md 62 respectively. About 20 per cent of the first 
category filep^ 25 pek o«»t of the second category and almast 50 pK 
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FIG. 4 FREQUENCY DISTRIKJTION OF FILES Vs. TIME TAKEN FOR 

FINALISATION 

cent of the third have travelled to more than 50 desks. It becxane 
quite puzzling to see that an issue regarding renewal of sor 
tenporary posts and their subsequent conversions into permanent oru 
had to travel as many as 135 desks before finalisation. The dal 
ait^ly prove that there is repetition to an incredible degree 
various departments of the secretariat. Files pass through so ma 
desks in long-winded and congested routes* Ttie existing structure 
a particular branch of a department includes 8-10 desks of differe 
ranks. The number* ip some cases* may increase due to interdepai 
mental references. But still it does not explain tSiy in a ccnsldi 
able number of cases* even a routine case has to move through t 
same desk more than twice. Obviously no official can go on discov 
ing innovative ana fresh suggestions repeatedly regarding a rout 
matter. But each individual at each level tends, out of conpilsi 
to justify his existence,^ The result is unnecessary queries, k 
fefecwwes and rspetitive notings, adding at each stage to tha t 
file. It is armed that passage through various tab 
(ensures proper stqpefrvision. But if the same information Is c 
c ulat ed through so many desks, a tendency automatically deveJ 
among maxiy to play safe and pass the buck. As a re^lt. It virtui 
.amounts to no effective eupervision. Ironically, although the r 
ikbcough which a-flle travels ibv too-elaborate and'-fragaented, t 
-is no actual delegatioa of ^rw^onsH^lieyf. <jtheifwiiei how car 
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explain the upward and downatd shuttling o£ the same information? 
Level Mcxlog 

In Fig. 5, an attempt has been made to examine the nunber of cases 
where levels have been junped. The pie cheurt shows that inssnuch as 
80 per cent of the cases, levels' have been jumped, it is quite 
surprising that some major issues, like conversion of all sponsored 
polytechnics into government institutions or introduction of free 
education for boys in schools, have been directly referred to the 
minister-in-charge by the deputy secretary, jumping two crucial 
levels of joint secretary and secretuy. Such a great leap shakens 
the foundation of hierarchy. It clearly shows that a rigid hiereurchy 
has to become more flexible in practice. Travel of a file through 
all the existing levels is evidently unnecessary. Although level 
jumping is a convention in almost all the departments, it may be 
motivated. Personal interests and individual relations may sabotage 
this practice and render energetic and responsible officers inactive. 
So more ecceptable is the idea of reckiction of some levels which, in 
practice, remain unused. This actually calls for restructuring of 
the existing set up in such a manner that different types of Issues 
will be confined to different clusters of ranks, resulting in an 
overall flatter otdet.^® 



PIG. 5 LEVEL JUMPING 


OONCLUSICN 

In fine, this article has examined relevwce of hierarchy as a 
proper mechanina for decision-making. The 'traditional myth of 
Buitabilitqf' becoams ddoious when we find how policy proposals travel 
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through various strata of a public orga n isa t ion. Nhile a case cllnbs 
up the ladder for a decision, it does not necessarily get richer in 
analysis at each specific stage. In fact, on a nunber of occasions, 
the same idea travels a long span through the graded order without 
any vital change. As a result, a decision taken at higher levels 
practically becomes a mere formal approval of Wiat has alreatdy been 
pqropcsed at the bottom. •The ^ooedure of work, following the logic 
of structure, becomes dilatory and repetitive. Bsnoe, the need for a 
renewed aeaztii for an alternative design. 
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G>nstitutional Status of Local Government 
in India* 


ABHIjrr DATTA 


ine QOESriON of according constitutional status to local government 
is . being discussed in a nunber of countries—both unitary end 
federal, developed as well as developing. Apart from West Germany 
and Japan, where c(»stitutianal recognition wps somewhat forced by 
the Allied Powers after the World War 11, in recent times Brazil and 
Nigeria have accorded such constitutional recognition to their local 
governments. Currently, Australia is also actively considering suit¬ 
able changes in the constitutions of the oonmonwealth and that of the 
states to grant suitable constitutional recognition to local govern¬ 
ment. Ihe Draft Buropean Charter of local Self-Government (1982) 
prepared for adoption by the meicber-states of the Council of Europe 
provides for adequate legal protection to local authorities. 

In India, constitutional recognition to the pandiayati raj bodies 
was suggested by the AsoKa Mehta Oomnittee (1978) to accord requisite 
status to rural local government, as well as an eissurance of their 
continuous functioning.^ The All-India Council of Mayors has also 
been demanding, since 1977, suiti^le amendments to the constitution 
for providing safeguards against partisan supersessions to the 
nunicipal bodies and indefinite postponement of civic elections. 

Before we discuss the question of constitutional status of local 
government in India, a few terminological aspects need clarification. 
First, tw refer 'local government' to mean self-governing authorities 
''ith defined powers, taxes and functions, secondly, in ^Ite of 
structural differences among the urban and rural local authorities, 
or even within the municipal authorities, the term ' local goverrment 
'•ould cover the entire family of local self-governing wtitiee. 
■^irdly, the term 'local' inplies a limited area where voter^arosi- 


,*K«y-note addteea at the National Conference of Drben'UJcalB^ee, 
organised by the All-India institute of Local Self-Oovetnmmnfc, at 
®«*ay, Saptaabat 26-27, 1986, 
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nlty could meaningfully exist. Fourthly, local govemnent would 
cover only goMral-purpoeer as cppoeed to single-purpose authorities. 
Viewed from these angles, it would be apparent that existing arrange- 
rneits do not confoan to these ideals; non-elective or partially 
elected local authorities function along with fully self-gOwaming- 
local bodies, the urban and rural local govemnents in India diqplay 
two contrasting models of local governance—within the urban model 
the degree of local autonomy and nature of the local executive vary 
considerably—rural local government covers large areas, such as a 
district where voter-partici^tlon could be only indirect, and final¬ 
ly, some of the special-purpose author itl^^ an joy regulatory ^urK3 tax 
powers eis well. 

While exemdnlng the constitutional status of local goverran^tt, we 
shall first discuss the case for stxrh a recognition; t(^is will be 
followed by a detailed dlscussim of the various options that such a 
recognition could inply; next, ve would propoee a few specific 
chmiges in the Indian Constltutloi in the light of the choice of 
options. We would finally discuss the prospects for such constitu¬ 
tional changes in the present political environment. 

CASE FOR CXVSTIXUriONAL STATUS 

Present Arrangasent ( 

There are two references to local government to the Indian consti¬ 
tution: (a) Directive Principles of State Policy*(Article 40), and 
(b) Distribution of Legislative Powers among the Union and the States 
(Schedule Vll, List II, iton 5). 

The Directive Principles enjoin an obligation on the part of the 
union, state and local governments to promote villeige pancAiayats *an4 
endow them with such powers and authority as mtv be necessary to 
enable them to function as units of self-government*. The major 
lacuna of this exhortation is that it is silent on the desirability 
of self-government at levels above the village in the rural areu and 
also for other urban areas. 

The exact coverage of 'local govensnent' in the Seventh Schedule 
(List II, item 5) is as fbllows: "Local governmant, that is to say, 
the constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mini^ settlement authorities and other 
local authorities for the purpose of local self-governmmnt and 
village administration*. This description of local government see ms 
to be defective on three counts: (a) it places both the elective and 
the appointed local authorities at the same level, (b) i n st e ad of 
defining local government, it illustrates the same by identify¬ 
ing types of local bodies existing at the time of pa s sage of 
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oomtltutiorkp and (c) it fails to specify ar^ obligation on the 
states to mdow local govertmnts with adequate functional and tax 
powers. 

The genesis of this clumsy treatment of local government in the 
Constitution is due to its aAecence to the construction of the 
General Clauses Act, 1897 whi^ is not in conformity with the demo¬ 
cratic ethos of the Oonstitutioi. A few problems which this arrange¬ 
ment has generated could be mentioned: (a) the ri^t of existence of 
local self-government is not explicitly recognised, (b) the right of 
continuation of elected local government exists at the discretion of 
the states, (c) since the nominated and partially-elected local 
bodies could be endowed with regulatory and tax powers, there is no 
effort on the part of the states to accord them with self-governing 
status, and (d) the iiii»rtant elements of local self-government are 
not indicated. 

Strengthening of Local Oovemment 

Local government in India was introduced around the same time «ft)en 
the central government came under the control of the Crown. With the 
introduction of provincial autonomy, however, promotion of local 
government took a back seat and many of its powers and responsi¬ 
bilities were taken over by the provinces and, later after indepen¬ 
dence, by the states. The increasing trends of centralisation and a 
general reluctance of the states to share power have adversely aff¬ 
ected Uie operative status of local government. Yet there is a need 
to strengthen local government from at least three angles: (a) demo¬ 
cratic, (b) power-sharing, and (c) diversity of choice. 

Looml democracy 

A consideradJle part of 'local government' in India is non-elective 
(fully or parti«dly); a political executive is still to be generally 
introduced in Indian local ^K^vernment; and the nature of state 
control is not designed to respect the democratic nature of local 
government in India. Since the basic premise of the Indian polity is 
democratic, it follows that conscious efforts are needed to iR|«ove 
the democratic oontant and its operation within local govemnent in 
the country. 

Pnwmr sharing in the polity 

The distribution of total public expvKlitare as well as the exist¬ 
ing trend in this regard among the central, state and local govern¬ 
ments -snow an increasing concentration at the level of the states, at 
the cost of the central and local governments.^ This is due to the 
increasing flow of devolved central finances to ths states whi^ runs 
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tt«r to th« that, tb« atatM ara atarvad of financial ra> 

caa (aa oppoaad to thair liaitad tax baaa). h caalignMnt of 
tlonal raeponalbllltlaa aaong tha thcaa layera of govacnnant 
d raatore tha inatitutional balanoa in tha Indian polity in a mqt 
one level of governnent should not overshadow the other two 
la in the {vovision of public services. 


.'ersit 7 of choice 

ie underlying purpose of an autonomous form of local government 
3 promote local diversity of choice. Due to the operation of 
ralised development of local 8(^)emBS an^^ projects in India, this 
; premise of local goveminmt is threatened. The agency view of 
1 goverranent encouraged by external financial assistance, n e e ds 
. r^laced by a self-reliant system of local finance whi^ tnuld 
it possible for local government to satisfy local needs in terms 
ocal circunstances. A strengthened system of local government 
d ttHia promote diversity in local choice. 

ana foe Oopstltotional Status 

Mre are basically three options in conferring suitable constitu- 
1 safeguards to enhance the status of local govemmant in India: 
xx)rdinate status, (b) independent status, and (e) ixproving the 
us quo. We proceed to spell out the nature of tjMse alternative 
:egies, along with their inplications. 

icdinats ststas 

w concept of coordinate status of local govemmant is iiqplied 
it existed prior to the formation of the nation state. However, 
le political nature of the state emphasises a sinqle national 
j then the actual exercise of such powers has limited operational 
ificancs. Local government in continental BUrope may appear to 
such a limited coordinate status id)ile exercising 'general 
tence'^ powers, but in a strict legal dense coordinate status 
Lao a f<MnBal division of State power in the constitution a mong 
xmstituont units in a federation. So far there is no exasple of 
government in a federation enjoying 'general oonpetenoe' powers 
coordinate status among the constituent units, even when its 
; of existence is constitutionally guaranteed, 
ichnically speaking, it is p^ible to confer cmstitutional 
IS to lociiil^.government in India to pro^^ for a 'third tier' of 
riamnt aloig with defined tiering of ikMsrs by removing a few 
; from the '^ fee list' to a separata ' local list' in tbs gsventh 
dais of tbs fbutitution. This would accord a degres legal 
reignty to t^lndlan local govecnmMit. Ibere ara, however, 

M 
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certain prcblaM to reokon with In thia oqmiectlan. Pirat, it alght 
ooM in conflict with the 'baaic featuraa'^ of the Ocnatitution 
relating to the nature of federalian» aa atate govermnnta aould 
ooBipletely loee their exiatlng rights* over local govemoNnta. 
Seoondlyf it would nafce Intergovemnental coordination aore coaplex 
and difficult, particularly between the states and the local govern- 
sent bodies. Thirdly, it would also be difficult to bring about a 
general political conaansus in the country to aupport such a nove, 
given the varied polltioQ ccnpoaition of the states. 

There is a recent suggestion to accord coordinate status to a 
third level of government in the districts,^ however, since it does 
not consider the difficulties of inplesienting the suggestion, we need 
not consider it further. 

mdapendent atatna 

An independent status of local govemaent would liq^ly that it 
would ccsitinue to be the creature of the states, derive its powers 
from the state list, and be si^jected to their supervision and 
control. At the sane tine, the constitution might guarantee the 
right of existence to local govemment, and provide for central 
intervmtlon so that local government may perform its legitimate 
role. An Ind^iendent status to local government would promote demo- 
cratlsatlon at the grassroots level, provide them 'with adequate 
responsibilities and matching resources, facilitate judicial review 
of arbitrary state action towards local government, and make- local 
govemmsnt fully accountable to its electorate. 

nW constitutional right of existence of local govemaent so far 
attsnpted elsewhare is of Uw independent status variety. In the 
Indian context, an independent status of local govemaent would not 
be violative of the 'basic features' of the constitution. The sug¬ 
gestion for constitutional recognition of panchyati raj, by the Aaoka 
Mehta OasBdttee, also conforms to the concep t of independent status 
of local govem m ent. 

The ^ steps needed to accord an independent status to local govem- 
msM: in India would include: (a) separation of elected and nominatsd 
forms of local gove m ae n t by introducing a new entry on 'local self^ 
govemaant' in the Concurrent List, (b) a new constitutional pro- 
vUion guaranteeing the right of axistsnoa to slectad local govem¬ 
ment, fnd (c) widening the ecope of Article 40 to include aU types 
of slsct^ local govemmnt. The new entry on local aslf-qowsmaent 
in the Ooneurcahb List will have to pecfvida for a minimal local tax 
liat» without auch a minimum guarantas of local fiaoal pcMsrs, it wty 
be djlffiomt for the alsctad local gp y a n mmnt to diseharga Ita ras- 
Ponaifailltlas. 
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Ih* idea oC a constitutianal recognition of local governoant 'with 
an independent status will attract national political support, but it 
will be subjected to resistance from the states. Presumably, the 
states would advocate a less radical alternative, su^ as, ti^ing-up 
the status quo, as considered belcw. 

M^ylnq-v tbs status quo 

The tidying-up approach to local government reform has been in 
operation all along, initiatives for such reform have often been 
taken by the central government, but ultimately it is the states 
which have dr 2 igged their feet. Taking a countrywide view, one might 
say that municipal government has been alldMsd to be largely irrele¬ 
vant in urban governance; and despite the fanfare in the introduction 
of the panchayatl raj in the sixties, within a decade of its opera¬ 
tion the system is in ruins.^ In recent years, significant reform in 
the manatgement of the municipal corporations (maiyor-in-council) has 
been introduced in Nest Bengal, and restructuring of the panchayatl 
raj (with two effective and viable tiers) is being attempted in 
Karnataka. In both the states, the new local government legislations 
have provided for mandatory election of a superseded local authority 
within six months. However, this falls short of a constitutional 
guarantee of the right of existence to local government. 

Within the tldylng-up strategy, there eure two areas where action 
seems to be called for: (a) restricting the period of supersession, 
and (b) reservation of a local tax field. In both these areas, any 
stability of policy cannot be guaranteed without proper constitu¬ 
tional intervention, itierefore, the tidying-up approach cannot per¬ 
manently assure a respectable status to local government in respect 
of even the two areas where state action has been advocated by the 
veurlous naticsial conmissions and coinnittees on local governmmit. 

PBCS>OSED OONSrnUTIONAL CHANGES 


In the light of the discussion in preceding paras, we now suggest 
specific amendments to the Constitution to accord an independent 
status to local goverranent through: (1) reformulating the Directive 
Principles, (ii) inserting a new part on local self-goveriaimt, and 
(ill) modifying the Seventh Schedilte in an appropriate manner. 

(1) Directive Prlnclplee—Article 40 could be redrafted as 
follows:. 

PKcmotlQB of local eelf-qovem—rii; the State shall pccamte 
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the dtvelopMSRt of elected local yiven—nl and etrongtliBn 
than bo diacharge tbeix t a aha adagoately and effectively, 
(il) Part IX : Local Self-GoveriUMnt—Article 243 could be 
inserted as follows: 

Hie Oonstltution guaranteee the exiatenoe of elected local 
self-govemaent councils as created undar lav and it shall 
be the duty of the States and the Onion to delegate to 
these councils such pow e rs, authority, functions, and 
finances as say be necessary. 

(iii) Schedule VII—List II, item 5 ney be redrafted as follows: 

Local authcarltieB, covering slngle-'Purpose statutory bodies 
having specific local cx region-wide jurisdiction. 

List III, iteai 48 could be inserted as follows: 

Local self-goverraent, covering anlti-purpose local and 
region-wide councils, with acre than half of its anaters to 
be popularly elected, having aooea o to a adnlaiai guantiaa of 
functions and taxes included in List II, as auqr be speci¬ 
fied under law. 

laplications of the ancind a nnta 

The following are the broad implications of the proposed 
amendments: 

1. The Directive Principles would now cover all types of rural 
and urban local government. 

2. The new entry on local self-government confers an independent 
status to local government as an effective third level of 
goyernment; it also widens the scqpe of judicial review of 
legislative delegation. 

3. Changes in the Seventh Schedule distinguish appointed local 
authorities from the elected local self-government and permit 
them to operate not <xily at the local, but also at the regicn- 
wide, level as well. 

4. Placemmt of elected local government in the Concurrent List 
of the Constitution would enable the central government to 
enact appropriate legislation conferring a minimum quantum of 
state functions and taxes bn the elected councils, without 
disturbing the individual items in the State List. This is in 
conformity with the delegated nature of local govenmnit. 

5. The concurrent jurisdiction of local self-government permits a 
minimum degree of national uniformity to be ensurwd In the 
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ocnt«nt» oharaotor and functlcnlng of alaotad local govam- 
mut, aa alao tha nannar of av^parviaion and oontrol ovar than. 

EB06PBCIS OF OOMBTnUTIGHM:. SHOOS 


Tha actual proqpacta of according a suitable constitutional status 
to local govarnnent £n India is obviously a natter of conjecture. 
Bawavarr there are Indications that the prevailing socio-political 
clinate is opportune for such a change. Firstr the world-wide con¬ 
cern for according an independent constitutional status to local 
govemnentf e^iecially in the federations .of ^Brazil and NigeriSf are 
pointers to this direction. 

Seccmdly, political opinion at the Centre, as indicated by the 
Prime Minister's concern for elected panchayati raj institutions, 
seems to Indicate a renewed Interest in the gretfsroots deinocreK:y in 
the country. An additional factor in this context is the need to 
balance the political power-diaring in the federation. In order to 
contain the states to function %ri.thin their proper spheres, it may be 
necessary to strengthen local government which would counteract the 
increasing trends of centralisation in the working of the states. 
The demand for increased devolution of powers on the part of the 
states could be conceded only when it is corresponded by similar 
devolution to the local government level. 

Thirdly, there are indications that the judiciary, of late, is 
actively intervening in directing the states to allow elected local 
government to function. In a recent case (1985), the Himachal 


Pradesh Govemnmnt has been directed to hold election to the Shlmla 
Municipal Corporation within ten months in response to a writ appli¬ 
cation under Articles 226 and 40, where, since its inception 
in 1980, the corporation has been functioning under an appointed 
Adsinlatrator.^ 

There is, therefore, hope that public opinion would be generated 
in the not too distent future to accord ai^ropriate constitutional 
status to local govemnant in India. This article na^ thus be seen 
as a tentative attempt to clarify the issues and implications for 
such a change. 
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I Village Government^ Administration and 
Development in Orissa: The Two Alternatives 



NARAYAN HA2ARY 


INDIA IS a country of vlll 2 iges. According to the 1981 Census, 76. 
per cent In India and 87 per cent in Orissa of our people live 
villages. Unless villages develop, India c 2 uinot develop. Gandhi 
used to say, "India lives in her villages*. He remarked, *I wou 
say that if the village perils, India will peri^ too. India wi 
be no longer India. Her mission in the world will get lost”^. F 
developr.ia)t of villages, it is crucial that there should be a viab 
and effective system of government in the villeige. After Indepen 
cnoe, panchayats were introduced in Orissa in 1952 to act as instr 
ments of village government and development.^ But the panchaya 
supposed to be the lowest and the most vital unit of local governine 
and development has failed to deliver the goods. It has failed as 
effective orgaui of people's power to choose euid control the leader 
It has also failed as an effective organ of citizen-participatlcn 
the socio-economic process. In my studyI found that the village 
in (^issa were allergic to the basic political institution, i.e,, t 
pandiayat and were not keen to elect their best leaders as war 
members to the panchayat and there was not much electoral contest f 
this office. A re-examination of the basic emmumptlons on which t 
panchayat system claims donxrratic legitimacy is the need of t 
hour. 

Pandiayat has failed to mobilise human resources for developmen 
In fact, all the political institutions—panchayat, panchayat samit 
zilla parishad, state government and the nttional govemnent—ha 
failed to mobilise the human reTOurces for development. And mbbil 
satlon of the_^^umian resources is the principal way through which t. 
econonv of thi^joverty-stricken qpuntry can be redeemed. 

VXLLM3B AND THB INDIAN FCATTY 

The village is an Integrated and viable econoaiic, social, cultur 
and political mit.h It Is only the village that can be the effect! 

I 

S: 

\ 
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ocgfin of people's power in political, aocial and economic terns. ‘Ihe 
village ia the touchatone of every aingle thing that we do in rela> 
ticn to rural areaa. I differ from Shriran Maheahwarl when he sa^, 
”... a village is too small an area to provide on a sustained basis 
capable leadership, which indeed bolds the key to the success of any 
institution*.^ the village, as a socio-economic political unit, has 
successfully continued to exist through the vicissitudes of the 
centuries. Duly noting this, Charles Metcalfe ofaeerved in the House 
of CORonns in 1832, "the village comiunitles are little republics 
having nearly everything they %Mmt within themselves, and almost 
independent of foreign relations. Ihey seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynaisty after dynasty tuni>le8 down, revolution succeeds 
revolution... but the village coraaihities remain the same. The union 
of the village oomnunities, each one forming a little state in itself 
has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the pre- 
servaticni of the people of India through all the revolutions and 
changes which they have suffered and is in a high degree conducive to- 
thelr happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
dnd indepoidence.^ Elphinstone, enphasising the self-sufficient 
character of the Indian villages, said, *Froiti whatever point of view 
we examine the native goverrvnent... the first and the most important 
feature is the division into villages or townships. The communities 
contain, in miniatures, all the materials of a State within them¬ 
selves and are almcmtt sufficient to protect their members, if all 
other governments are withdrawn. Though not comparable with a very 
good governmait, they are an excellent remedy for the inperfectims 
of a bcKi one, they prev^t the bad effects of its negligence and 
weakness and even present some barriers against its tyreuiny and 
rapacity.”^ The village remained the unchanging backbone of Indim 
life. As K.M. Panikkar noted, "It is the one foundation on which... 
India hzis been reared".^ Prom auncient times, village in India has 
been the axle of government, administration and development. 

On a hundred and one questions, the village tadees its own deci¬ 
sions atw) the villages in the country are progressing due to substan¬ 
tial contributlam made by the villages towards their own development. 
WiU) cooperative cosnunity mdeavour, a village can undergo neta- 
noephosis. There is no limit to the height that it can reach. But 
the will to do must be ttiere. And that is political. Prom ancimit 
tines, the traditional pandiayat hmS been r^eaentlng that political 
will. The pinebayat system was central to the oonmunity life of the 
villegea. But the prooesa of disintegration began during the Britiirti 
period. Thmce was a deliberate systematic attaapt to destroy the 
poiitioal will of the village by trensferring owher^P bf land from 
the village ocasunity to the MBlndara.^ The introduction of a 
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judici«l Bifutm, unter which disputes w«r« carciwd for oettle ii iB nt tc 
court* outside the villsge* undermLned the self-sufficiency of the 
village. The village beaten, the accountant and other public func¬ 
tionaries, who were all along regarded as the repceaentatives of the 
village coenunity, were nade salaried officials. This deiHrlved the 
people of their natural leaders and loosened the camunity tie aanne 
then, nie educational system ahd the industrial urban system intro¬ 
duced into the country, led to men with education leaving the village 
and migrating to towns. it deprived niral areas of enlightenec 
leadership. All this fatally undermined the self-sufficiency and the 
autoneny of the village. 

CONCEPT OP PKNCBAXAT OP CUlSTER-VlUAGBS 

After Independence, panchayats were constituted as units of self- 
government and development. But the tdtole thing started at the wronc 
end in Orissa. A cluster of villages formed the panchayat. ft 
a ppcoa cli the goal of xural eooncadc davelopnent ttecu^ the agency of 
tlia existing village pandiayata is an e ae ro i a e in frustration. The 
present panch^at of cluster-villages in Orissa is alien to the 
historical consciousness of the rural camunity. It has never been . 
functicnal and physically Integrated total system. It is a mar 
showpieoe of grassroot democracy devoid of any effective role ir 
social engineering. It is a mere democratic decoration. It is an 
un-natural unit. It does not correqpcnd to any existing social unit. 
It is a negation of eocial reality. It ia artificially contrived. 
Prom time inmemorial, village was the seat, of pnehsyat. Villagers, 
for whom the village ia their world, find it Inposslble to identif 
themselves with the pr esent panchayat. There is really on identit 
crlsia. It is obviously iapoeeible for Orissa villagera to govarr 
thamaalves in basic units of about 15 to 16 villages. Ne caraiot 
believe that the law was written with the intention that they goveir 
themeelves. Certainly, it ia difficult for villagers to know anc 
trust leaders in another village other than their own. It is ir 
Orissa that the panedtayat unit is one of the largeet. 

Ntiting about the prese n t panchayat, Bailey remarks with insight. 
*It asMB Indeed that the people of Hobampuc regard the statutory 
pMchayat not ag such as an orgm of local self-govemnent, but as 
means of llalm betwee n the actual organ of self-government...tbs 
traditional oowcil and the Adsinistration. The new panchayat is at 
the same time a mmem of manipulating the aukdnistration, where that 
is possible, and of keying ctfficlala at arm's length and, most 
^ all, of preventing seoendary institutions of power in the 
villa^ from becoming entangled with party politics. Meanwhile the 
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Itittial council oontinuM to run thr village*.^ 

at* nor* than 2,00,000 pafichayata in 5,75,936 villagaa of 
ia, or ona panebayat for avary 2.8 villagaa. the aiaa of tha 
.laga panchayat, in tama of avaraga mater of villagae md papula^ 
n, variaa from ana state to another. Die nuMber of villages in a 
shayat being as high as 15.5 In Orisaa.^^ The average in Kerala, 
il Nadu, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Punjab^^ and Ottar 
idash is between 1 to 2 villages. Thus, in the above mentfmad 
tea, there are approximately as many panchayats for as many 
leges. In these states, pancteyats are village based. Assam, West 
gal, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, however, club to- 
.ler a nupter of contiguous villages for purposes of constituting 
Gram Panchi^at. Speaking on the problem, Balwentray Mehta while 
rasslng a Seminar on Pamteyat Raj, Planning and Democracy, orga- 
ed under the aumploes of the Rajasthan ikiiversity in December 1964 
d, "There has been some sort of confusion regarding what is the 
.lags panchayat. In several places, five, six and seven, and in 
or two states two or three or even more villages combined have 
panchayat...in one or two states we find ten, fifteen, twenty, 
rty and so on. So it differs from place to place according to the 
'eloping situation of the area. Ne have yet to find a common 
inltion of the village panchayat aa such and I am not in a hurry 
jive a term for a whole country as such".^^ In terms of popula> 
tn, Kerala topa the list, with nearly 12,000 people per 
:ii«yat,^^ Orissa cones second with 6005 and Bihar comes third with 
10. UP has the lowest population coverrige of 755.^^ 

The natural Interest of the villager to develop his village could 
be exploited in Orissa because panchf^ysls have been constituted 
a 15.5 villages. 

ADVANEMSBS OF SINGLE VILLAGE PANCHAYAT 

The panchayat should be constituted where the qpirit of cosnunity 
lls. Such a political Institution can mobilise human resources 
economic development and social change. It is in the village 
t the spirit of community dwells. Writing about the Vietnam 
lage, DO Trong Chu Writes, "village is an organised unit encompas- 
g a small area in which people are related to each other by a 
ural Interest and comon responsibility*.^^ The village can 
ume responsibility snd initiative for developing the resources of 
village both hugsm and physical. Here there is the largest scope 
securing conuminity or group action. There can be voluntary 
?erative community endeavour and humew teeouroes can be.mobilised 
oosmoii welfare. Coneion endeavour leads to corporate vpA 
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Hhiit li esaeotial 1* to realize that the widespread idfip^p]^ 
inrisis syodroae has been ..caused by the large-scale nlgrab;^ Of 
xmlatiCQ. frcn outside the region during the last one hundred IMT* 
Mn a total dependence of the people on the land and state apparai^ 
for their livelihQOd* Ihls pboionenon has made the local populad^ 
feel outnuMbered «Bid 'mmupta by people of different cultural origlUpr* 
The Inability of varioai sections of the ndgrant population to OdKit 
theinselves to local language^^custoiM and traditions has furi^r 
aKpehtuated the '‘identity crisis', jhe socialization process WhiOb 
alone could have helped generate understanding among differ^c 
xesunities gets itself frequently iiqfiaired in the wake of period 
interconnunity clashes and killings end the tendmcy of each periate 
to confine himself to his caste, oomnunlty, language and reli^Lo^ 
"roup increases. The administrative system is always E»ce~ocojp!£ed 
>itfa a fire-brigade kind of operation either containing human 
tragedies and/or giving relief and succour to people who have jEallph 
victims of natural calamities, to the neglect of its role as a^ 
instruamnt of devel<^miant and, thus, becoming a meaningful\jBgsnt..h^ 
•ooialiFatlon and progress. 

Ad it ajra>*ere, religion will not be playing a major role^mthe 
'idanbl^ crisis' syndrome. Religious revivals and declines msf be a 
recurring theme in the region but it will not be a major for^ in 
deciding policies of development or national integration. Of the 
4ven political units, Christianity is the religion of the majority 
^oralhtion in Ni^aland (66.9 per cent) and Mizoram (86.1 per cent) 
and mB;^ity in Meghalaya (46.9 per cent). Hinduiam is ptoCwh' 
led by a majority of people in Assmn (72.5 per cent), Manipur (59 per 
seat) and Tripura (89.6 per cent). The majority of people In 
lU^anaietWil Pradesh cure believers In animistic faith (62.5 per cent), 
fttthnq the 26 million people of north-east India, Hinduism is 
iurofewised^y over 66 per cent, Islam by nearly 20 per cent Md 
^iebienity over n^ne per cent. Despite the sizable pcesmcabf 
in three political units^ their total ntnerical strength 
hob ^bzcWed Xi zdllion, «hile adhejcents of Islam who aure apoauay 
dmoWstrdted ip Assam followed by Tripura, Manipur and Meghalaya 
381^17 idthited. f Ive mil lion, i 
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:b«lr workf that parent* are persuaded to send their children to 
chools and then there for a reascmable number of years, that 
local inhabitants have a sense of ccomitmntt to the village school 
ind raise dcmations and subscriptions for awarding prizes and for 
aioouraglng sports and other extra-curricular activities. All these 
;:onatltute an integral part of a systm of education and the objects 
nd purposes of education cannot be achieved unless these items of 
ork are attoided to with great Interest, care and regularity. Paid 
ji^ectors and sarpanches stationed outside the village and making 
iccasional tours cannot perform these activities as effectively as 
Ute village panchayat. 

What is true of education is equally true of public health, 
.rrigation, afforestation or any other branch of social service. A 
/illage panchayat can better supervise the wotk'done in a village 
lispensary, a maternity and child welfare centre or a nursing hone, 
»ven though it may be beyond its financial capacity to start and 
naintain such institutions. It can better see that; irrigation 
:anke, canals, pump-sets are properly maintained and water eguit^ly 
listributed; storage facilities for perishable agricultural goo^ are 
properly maintained; adequate marketing facilities are provicM for 
/illage produce; villagers do not encroach on i^lic land; villagers 
"i not plunder fish from public tanks; use pf the village forest is 
properly regulated; people are motivated for family planning; there 
Ls a living wage for agricultural labourers; old people get p^ion; 
ri^its of the under-privileged are protected; streets in the village 
re k^t clean; garbage is removed regularly; sources of water supply 
re not contauidnated; births <uid deaths are correctly registered; and 
11 other measures which have to be taken for comunity welfare are 
ctually taken auid enforced for the benefit of the village pi^lic. 
iere, again, the characteristic feature of all this work is ^at it 
las to be done by persons on the spot and done regularly and 
Imost everyday in some cases. The above mentioned survey about 
^unction8 that a village can discharge leads to the conclusion: 
Irrespective of size, population and financial resources it is 
lecessary and desirable that a panchayat should be established in 
achvillage“.l® 

aalpB TWirrsl Ir Proceee 

Democracy is not only a form of gove c nwa a jl but also a way of life, 
i^eople living in connunltiee must decide things for themselves. T^ 
nist be glvei the right to govern themselves ai^ the right to fijc'up 
priorities of their problems and attonpt solution of those. ' i;i^ls 
=an be possible by having a panchayat in every village. 

By having a panchayat in evary vlllaga, paopla will be gfvan a 
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ctMno* to aolv* tholr dav*‘to-day {«robl«ai. It will facilitate antiva 
partlcipaticn of th« local paopla in adndnistratlon of affairs of tha 
oonaunity and its davela(mnt. Qiia will anllat their oooporatioii 
and support. It will create capacity for self-help and will provide 
an outlet for oonpetent and p'Jblic-splrlted persons of the village to 
render social service to the oonaunity. It will make the villagers 
self-dependent and self-reliant, nils will minimise the tendency to 
blame outside agencies for their difficulties. 

By organising panch«c/at in every village there will be a political 
orgmisation to take up conmonity work. Ooirmunity bond gets streng¬ 
thened through community work. It creates an organic bond. James 
Boyce Observes, 'Local institutions tc»in men nqt only to work for 
others but also to work efficiently for others, .niey develop canmon 
sense, reasonableness, judgement and sociability'.^^ They teach 
tolerance of dissent and also as to how to oonpromise and how to live 
and let live. 

The local govemmmt is S well-settled instrument of political 
education. By constituting a panchayat in every village, the effect 
of decision-making in the local council can be more easily perceived 
by everyone in the comnunity. As such, functions -are performed 
%iithin a restricted locality, each person sees for himself as to how 
the local tasks are being performed by the local council. He 
develops the habit of judging the elect'ed representatives by their 
performance rather than by the promises they make. Since every thing 
is apparently occurring before the eyes of the people, a keener 
debate and discussion on affairs of local import ensues, which 
chastens and educates them. Thus, local government keeps alive 
interest in public affairs and political life. It cultivates civic 
consciousness and acts as a school of citizenship. 

Oonaunity devslopmont con be real only when the community under¬ 
stands its problems, realises its responsibilities, exercises the 
necessary powara throu^ its chosen representatives and maintains a 
omstant and intelligent vigilanoa on local administration, aobonSing 
to Asoka Mehta Committee on Fenchayati Raj Institutions. 

Local government serves Ss a training ground for leadership. 
By having a panchayat in every village, an outlet can be . provided 
for public spirited and competent persons of the village to do 
public work Md render, social service to the community. From 
such a band of experienced afld tested persons, can emerge leaders 
who can take responsibilities for the higher local bodies, the 
stst^ and ths nation. This can ensure a regular flow of talent to 
higher levels. 
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NEED FOR HEOQN81BOCTK» 'OP INDIAN EOLm NIIB 
VILLAGE AT TEE CENTRE 

For bringing in socio-ocononic changa, tha villaga prasantad 
Itaalf aa a natural hcnoganaoua prinary unit for tha aatabliihMnt 
of panchayat which ahould be tha baaic unit for building up a naw 
aocil atruetura. Tha raconatruction of Indian polity with tha 
villaga at the centre of the dram ia the need of the hour. The 
village' holds the key to danocracy and developnent. Villaga oa»- 
munity is a natural and organic unit. AlS Jayaprakaah Narain said, 
fortunately for India, the process of "atomization of society" has 
not gone very far and in the’villagas where 80 per cent of the people 
live the physical basis on which to form a ccsounity sttll exists*.^^ 
It is a great challenge. The ccRffunity spirit has to be aroused and 
turned into people's power for self-deyelcpnent. The response has to 
c<MBe. The nation has a stake in it. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in India 
said, "We are of the opinion also that the foundation of any stable 
edifice which shal 1 associate the people with the adninistration sust 
be the village, as being an area of much greater antiquity than 
administrative creations sudh as TMisils and one in ihich people are 
known to one another and have interests which converge on.definita 
and well recognised objects like water supply and drainage, it is 
probable, indeed, that tha scant success of the effwts hitherto made 
to Introduce a tymtm of rural self-govemsmnt is larmly due to the 
fact that we have not built upon from the botton*.^^ It further 
recosnended, "The village should be regarded as the basic unit of 
Local Self-Ktovemnont institutions md every villaga abould have a 
pancdMiyat*. Venkatrangaiya, observed, "Proai times Ismaorial down to 
a little more than a century ago the village was the only unit of 
local self-governmnt in the country, that every villaga had a 
panchayat of its own to supply the i^abitants. with al 1 coanunity 
services".^^ The Administrative Reform OcmeiLasion, he a ded by 
K. Banumanthaiya, connentlng on Panohayati Raj aAninistratlon ob>' 
serves, "There Aould, as a general rule, be a panchayat for every 
village. In ezoeptional oases, a single panchayat may ba j^vidad* 
for mora than ana village but the ocsbination of villagea ahould be 
cn a voluntary basia*.^^ Man Hoban Chouaiury, a rencmnad Earvod^ra 
laadar fccn Otiasa says, "A pancMyat abould ba constituted in every 
village. Beoaum it ia only In tba villaga that fmllng of belonging 
to a faadly can kw cuitivatad. The presmt panchayat in Orissa 
should bs ths nsEt tier of Panobeyati Maj"." 

Artiole 40, in the Directive Principlea of Etate Jtolicf of the 
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Indian Constitution reads: *The state shall take steps to organise 
village panchayats and endow them tdth suA powers and authority as 
^ be necessary to enable them to function as uilts of self- Govem- 
mirnt*. But this has not bean fulfilled. %e powera-that-be played 
a fraud on thS rural comnuhity. instead of making every village or 
grama^^. Ihe seat of panchayat, they have made a cluster of villages 
the units of panchayat. The present village panchayat is a misnomer. 
The concenpt of presenc panchayat was a sentiment not supported by 
historical reality. It is artificially contrived hence it has mis¬ 
fired. The panchayat has been a non-starter right from the very 
beginning. The dog has been given a bad nans and hanged. Ihls springs 
from lack of understaiMSing and distrust of the democratisation and 
decentralisation process at the local level by the powers-that-be.^^ 

Aaoka Mehta Ocamittee's Views 

Asoka Mehta ponmittee on Panchayat RSj Institutions, which reooie- 
mended for two-tier system—zllla peurishad at the district level and 
manda‘1 Panchayat for a cluster of villages—was of the opinion that 
the present dynamics of development, the method of technology and the 
group action required for many projects, gave rise to misgivings 
a^t/the ability of the present panchayats to effectively function. 
Out of the^5,75^936 inhabited villages, only 21 per cent have a 
population above 1,000 (bee Table 1). 


Table 1 PERCENTAGE OISTRIBOTION OP VILLAGES ACOOftDING TO 
POPULATION (1971) 


Population 

No. of villages 

Percentage 


Less Uum 200 

1,50,072 

26.0 


200-499 

1,68,564 

29.3 


500-999 

1,32,990 

23.1 


Over 1000 

1,24,310 

21.6 


Inhabited Village 

5,75,936 

100.0 



The oomnittee felt that village did not serve aa the effective 
unit and the prei^ent trend, ate also the past experience, pointed to 
the size of panchayat being iKrger. The four seminars conducted 
under the'^cMmittee opined for multi-village panchayat as viable 
economic u|||ks. This, the committee opined,could be callgd to 
service the^^entral level, with a population of the order of 10,000 
to 15,000 tigering the central village in this complex and the 
villages ia^the hinterland. It went on to say that, next to the 
district, K^dal panchayat will be the hub of developoMtal 
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activltlM. The comalttee clearly said that, as zilla parlshad and 
vandal ifarlshad will be two key levels, the block will cease to be a 
basic unit. 

The cqnmittee was of the view that the grama sabha should continue 
emd plev sn inportant role in activating the democratic process at 
the grassroots level, in inculcating comrunity spirit, in increasing 
politjLcal awareness, in strmgthening developmental orientation, in 
educating rural people in adninistrative and political processes «uid 
in enabling the weaker sections to progressively assert their point 
of view. 

The committee significantly add that while their preference was 
for"* two-tiers—a district level zilla parishad and a mandal 
panchayat—both panchayat samitis and village panchayats can 
continue. 

Under these circumstances, there should be radical changes in the 
structure of local government so that it could lead to functional 
dynamics. Apart from the zilla parishad at the district level, there 
should be three tiers of self government in panchayat! raj within the 
block. 

The lowest and beisic unit ought to be the Pemchayat which should 
be constituted in every village (see Table 2). 

Table 2 DI^IBUTION Cff ORISSA VILLAGES ACCORDING TO FOPULATICN 


Popula- 

10,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

Less' 

Total 

tion 

and 

to 

to 

to 

to 

than 



over 

9,999 

4,999 

1,999 

999 

500 


No. of 
Villages 

2 

22 

830 

3,546 

'8,821 

33,771 

46,992 


SOtOtCE: Oanm, 1971. 


The next and the second tier could be the Sahajogi Panchayat^® at 
the level of the pr^ent pan<Aayat of cluster of villages. If tt« 
population of a‘village coincided with that o5'a sahajogi panchayat, 
the panchayat of the village is to act simultaneously as the sahajogi 
panchayat. The sahajogi panchayat shall supervise and coordinate 
the activities of the panchayats with a view to increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of adndnistratlon of public services. Thi third tier is to be 
the present Dancd^at Samitl, constitt^ed at the block level. 

^ recf^isinjS * pMchayat in every village, the state, ahall 
provide legitimacy and primacy to the powei^ structure based on 
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popular sanction in the villlaga. In the absenca of that# the tradi¬ 
tional Informal panchayat in ayary village has rsmainad dormant and 
attanuat-ad. It has fallen into disuse and decayed. It is on its way 
to wither away. He have to ratriava whatever good is in it. He have 
a long way to go and time is not on our side. 

The present system of penduyats of cluster villages is slowly and 
surely iqnrooting the age-old traditional—informal pandw^ata whidi 
have been in existence from time imnemorial. Always the unit of the 
panchayat was a single village. The people still work through the 
village elders, though in each village they are organised in an 
informal form. Gradually, the present system is making Inroads into 
the older one, poisoning it, and it is only a question of time when 
it shall kill it. Time 2 uid again, it has interfered in the village 
affairs and the result, cm the whole, has been that it has adversely 
af£e<n:ed the unity of the village. The scxxmr it is modified and the 
older system in a democratic and modernised form restored, the 
better. Experiments can succeed to certain extent. But experiments 
cannot be made on powerful scx:ial realities and sentimental attach¬ 
ments. They might have been myths for some, but they have always 
appeared to be real for the village folk. The Indian villager, as he 
la by nature exclusive, cannot be forced to shift his lenity to an 
amorphous panchayat which la extraneous and not a aexsial reality. It 
has been just like dragging m unwilling horse to water. The present 
pandiayat has hopelessly failed to develop any civic consciousness or 
to create homogeneous cxxminity life or a unified regional coneclous- 
ness. It la not in harmony with the geniua of our people. It has 
failed to revitalise village corporate life and Instill in the people 
the spirit of common endeavour to ameliorate their socio-economic 
condition. More time should not be wasted in making eiqjeriments. 

It nay be submitted that our rulers do not give sufficient inport- 
ance to village reorganisation, which is a vital issue. Village 
reorganisation is low, awfully low, on their priority list. The 
village Is the primary unit of socio-economic development for the 
nation. The village can change for the better if it haa the neces¬ 
sary political will. But our villages are so politically organised 
that there is a systematic attempt to break that political will. 
There ia no awakening among the people, no realisation among 
bureMcrata# politiciana and iiKellectuals that the village as a 
social unit must be preserved, by rationally orgajniaing its 
political li|e in a dwocratlc and modsrnlsad form. ^ y 11 lags 
can provide sustained capable leadership if its political, 
eocxtcmlc and social Ufa is rationally urgmaleed. This is a ^it- 
ags which not oars to squander but to be bequeathed to thoee who 
Mill au o n eed-us. 
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Cnidal Rola at Villagt Basam 

Hw panchayst at tha village level can have five pandiea^^, in¬ 
cluding the headmen of the village. In caae of bigger vlllagea, the 
number may vary from seven to eleven. They are to be directly 
elected (not from wards but from the whole village) by the grama 
feabba which cxioprise all the adults of the village who have OGopleted 
18 years of age. Vtwther the pen^ is to be elected from the ward or 
by the vrtiole village, needs further probing. There shall be re¬ 
servation of seats for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
proportionate to their population. Election should be held on the 
basis of free vrlll of the villagers, through secret ballot and not 
through show of hands. Unless the sociological and economic situa¬ 
tion changes in favour of the cenmon man, even election'vinay not bring 
in the poor man's representative. The panches are to elect by secret 
ballot from among themselves the villeige headman. The village head¬ 
man, to be called Gramani^^, is to discharge the duties of a presid¬ 
ing officer and he should be in charge of house-keeping activities of 
the village.^ ttie office of the Gramani cannot be rejected off hand 
on the ground that it may revive feudalism throu^ the backdoor. As 
the office is not to be hereditary but elective, there is no cause 
for misgiving on this score. In any given social situation, in my 
government, right from the national to the local level, we find a 
leader like the prime minister, chief minister, chairman of silla 
parishad, chairman of panchayat aamiti, aarpand), etc. Then there is 
no reason why the village—the basic unit of democracy, developamt 
and administration—should be denied a leader. By having a leader in 
tha village, we can rei?iforoe auUtorlty and fix responsibil^y.^ 

In today 8 village, there is no single polnc of responsibility to 
which either the government or the people can look for reference. 
Hie system is not functioning effectively because there is no point 
of responsibility. Prafulla H«8v«)ti, describing political life in 
hia Vi Hags, observes, "There is total anarch in the true sense in 
our village life. There is no headssm or controlling authority who 
sets out rules for the pattern of behaviour,"^^ There ia nodefined 
political and power structure. The locus of authority remains inde¬ 
terminate in.the village. There is chaos and confusion.and no Sanaa 
of direction. The village needs a heaikian by that we can relnfbcoe 
authority and fix up reaponaibill^. The headman or Grasmni will ba 
the point of reference both for the. people md the govemMnt. The 
Gremshi is to act in consultation with the Penctaea. In feet, ell 
dactaiona are to be arrived at oollectively and by consensus. 

The five psnehes (Graasmi is also a panch) ara to slsOt froia 
MoohAit thsftsel ves tha necessary number of vttOhmm (present-day 
uard-atambers) to the Sahejogi pancheyst by secret ballot. Mwther 
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the pradhans should be elected by the panches or by the people and 
whether they' should be c^ioa«i from anon^pt the pandws or outside the 
panches can be further studied. Hie term ward-member is English in 
origin and creates an atmosphere of artificiality. Pradhan, which 
means chiefr will be much more memingful and find reedy acceptance 
among the rural folk, it will add naturalness and prestige to the 
office and the representative's office will find congenial soil to 
grow. 

Hie president of the Seihajogi Paichayat may be known as sarpancb. 
The saipanch should continue to be directly elected. Direct election 
of the sarpanch wzis found to be rewarding j.ji a study^^ undertaken by 
me. The presiding officer of the panchayat samiti may be known as 
Adhikari. He is to be directly elected by the people. At present, 
he, is indirectly elected and this has led to widespread corruption 
in the form of purchase of votes. This was found to be the case in 
my study cited above.^^ The chairman of the zilla parishad can be 
called Adhyakshya. 

To safeguard the impartiality of election at the lowest level, 
scrutiny of nomination, voting, counting, declaration of result, 
etc., should be done under the supervision of a government officer, 
like the primary school teacher, nominated by the panchayat officer, 
wtw is stationed at the Sub-divisional level. Election can be held 
in the school or (tdiere there iS'no school) in the conniunity hall. 

Inadequacy of itens of Officse 

Term of office of the Panchayat can be one year.^^ In the 
author's.vil lage, Buddhagram in the PUri district of Orissa, right 
from the year 1961, elections by secret ballot have been held to 
elect the five panches. All adults, who are 18 years old are the 
voters. Subsequent elections were held on the years 1966, 1973, 
1977, 1979, 1960, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984 and 1985. From experience, 
'it has been found that a five-year term ainply does not work. Seme- 
time after the elections, people lose confidence in their representa¬ 
tives and the representatives themselves become doubtful of the 
genuine^riess cmd continuity of the popular mandate. H)e mandate gets 
stale. ' They lose credibility. They become hesitant to take strong 
steps aa they are unsure of the citizens' support that their actions 
would elicit. .But annual elec^ons have brought'in a refreshing 
change in the attitude of both the electors and'the elected in 
BudiSuigram. The backing of the citizend remains vigorous and conti¬ 
nuous and the jre pr sse n tativee f4el confidimt of citizen suEPOct to 
carry on development work^ in caw the citizens ore not forthcoming 
with tbsir support, the r^ r ees n tativse with justifiable rsason Chal¬ 
lenge them as to why the electors have been found wanting in 
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)reaalng and extending thelc support, when they chose their re" 
taentativea juat the other day. it haa the desired effect and 
.nga the people to a reasonable frame of mind. They come out to 
ipecate for caonunity work. 

The short term of otie year is not inimical to stability and pro* 
!SS, because from experience it has been found that, by emd leurge, 
same people vAio are the natural leaders of the village conmunity 
e to power time and again. The in'eunbents have no reeison to feel 
ecure because of the shortness of the term, due to the fact that 
the village situation, to be a representative is more in the 
uire of public service than that of exercise of power, ihe reality 
that some enlightened euid public-spirited people in the village 
’e been extremely reluctant to shoulder this onerous responsibility 
keeping the oomnunity united and the changing responsibility of 
’ing it tomrds progress. 

Ihe term of the sahajogi panchayat, the panchayat samiti eux3 the 
lla parishad should be flve-years^^ and elections to all the levels 
held simultaneously. The present term of three years is insuffi- 
!nt for one to conprehend the problems of the people, to understand 
I nachanics of the organisation and the dynamics of the processes 
pewer and to tackle them effectively. A short term is inimical to 
h stability and progress. It causes a sense of insecurity among 
: incumbents. It also discourages people to accept the office. 

If two-thirds of the voters in the grama sabha pass a no-confi- 
ice motion against any Panch, th«r> he should stand recalled. The 
tchayat is generally to carry out its business in open assembly of 
Llagers. 'Ote grama sabha is to debate all matters relating to the 
Llage: rules helpful to the entire connunlty are to be framed, and 
i offenders are to be punished through regular trials and judge- 
its. The grama sai^ is to discuss and take decision on economic, 
;lal, cultural eaiA political issues pertaining to the conmunity. 
Gandhiji writing of village self-rule said, "My idea of village 
raj is that it is a complete republic, independent of its 
Ighbours for its vital wants, and yet interdependent for among 
lers in which depmndenoe is a necessity. Thus the village's first 
cern will be to grow .its own food crops aiu3 cotton for its cloth, 
should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation and playground 
; adults and children....The village will maintain a village 
latre, school and public hall. It will have its own waterworks 
iting a clean wi€er supply. This can be done through controlled 
.Is or tanks. Education will be ccnpulsory up to the final basic 
irse. As far as possible, every activity will be conducted on 
mrative basis«..nw GbvemMnt of the village will be oe n du et ad 
':he panchayat of five pecaons annually elsctad ty adult vlllagacs. 
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Ml* and f«nl*, po***Ming nlninun pr*Kribed quallfioatlcn. ItieM 
will have all the authority and jurladictlcn raqulred”.^ 
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nunber of grama panchayats in the state Is 19»€49. The higher 
tier io the Anchal panchayat, whose nunber is 2,925. An Anchal 
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The Case Method~A Radical Educational Process 

lAlDEEP SINGH 


ONE BROAD facet of the viorld we live in, i% that, politically, th< 
hisnan civilisaticn has been moving from what might be called authori¬ 
tarian types of regimes and systems towards more democratic systems. 
This movement towards democracy has simultaneously to be reflected ir 
our organisational systems and similarly in a revolutioneury transfor¬ 
mation of teaching methodologies. The fundamental purpose of 
democratic society and educational system is to feK;ilitate the ful¬ 
lest development of each individual in the society. Some time ago, 
the National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau mmitioried that out of 2: 
milliiti children born in India every year only 3 million teach adult¬ 
hood with their genetic potential intact. As many as 3 million die 
before the first year, a million die before the fifth year; of the 
remaining 16 ndllior about 9 millior. are severely malnutriticned anc 
7 million mildly malnutriticned. This state of affairs is a major 
crisis, a major crime going on in front of our eyes. And everythinc 
that %#e can possibly do to transform this state of affairs is neces¬ 
sary and urgently cecpiired. 

Management, which is what we are educating and training for, 1. 
not really a set techniques. It is not a few aids like PEBT or 

CPM or the aKSdition of computers. Such aids and technologies hav; 

their own vital importance. But management is essentially 
behavioural {srooess. It is the art of catalysing people toward, 
achieving certain objectlvea. It is the art of getting their volun- 
tary cooperation. It is the art of camunicating dignity to eau;! 
individual on your teaen. It is the art of relating to the citizen ir 
a way that thrcHjgh the relatioi^ip he gains in self-esteem rather 
than looses. Now this kind of behavioural process can only be taught 
by a method which facilitates p4bple to learn the skill of function¬ 
ing in new ways. Management is a jnractios, a skillyai^l it has tc 

be practised to be learnt, like swimming. You cannot learn swimminc 
f through the older traditional method like a lucture. You have to be 
in the water and you have to ptectisc. Traditional academic teachin 
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hM «MV diMdvatitageis. in fact, all ovar the world, the traditional 
fom of teaching through lecturea la still the dominant form of 
teaching. Qw uaual class-room, for exanple, Is basically designed 
for that form of teaching. 

One major disadvantage of that f^m of teadting is that for years 
the student in a sense remains a passive listener. Someone said tiiat 
words peas from the notsbook of the teacher to the notebook of the 
student without really being in the mind of either. A person who is 
taught by that method, by and large, develops memory, but be does not 
develop all the other major feoeta that are really critical in func¬ 
tioning effectively and contributing to society. The one way com- 
nualoation syatam has a non-verbal message that someone knowe and 
that someone elee, the student, is really something to be filled up 
like a bank with notes. This process continuing over time can cause 
oonsiderable dansge to his personality and his sense of oonf Idence 
and initiative, and also. It really does not develop the social, 
behavioural dcills of interpersonal relations or the ability to 
analyse problems, problenm of bunmn affairs, problems of management, 
probleme which require judgement, iSiich require many factors to be 
evaluated, nepny dimensions to be seen, to be weighed, many conse¬ 
quences to be appraised, the various resistances during inplementa- 
tion to'be diagnosed, visualisation of the various constraints wnd 
othsr difficulties that nsy come iqp and then choice of a strategy or 
an alternative. This kind of education of the mind for judgement is 
sore feasible by the new technologies of teaching, for exanple, the 
oast sstbod. 

In a genaric sense, of course, the case method is the oldest 
sstbod in ths iforld. There is the story of the two wommi «ho both 
insist that the child is theirs, going to Soloman, and Solcman saying 
to thma, that alri^, I will cut this child in two and give each of 
you half the child. , Now there was a crisis, a problem to be solved 
and sons way was found to discovar the truth. Orally, so many inci- 
dants, c aas e , are pr e aa n ted throof^xxit our civilisation, our tradi¬ 
tion, which have morals babind them, which have lessons for action. 
So in a s s nsa it is an ancient sethod. But in a scientific sense it. 
is a vary raoant sstbod. The field of health is really the first 
field which has been dealing with casaa—analysing syaptcss, under¬ 
standing tbs problems of tha patient, caning up with diagnosis and an 
action plan.,,, EBssntially, we are tasching tha akllls of diagnosis, 
action pilanning, diception, nonltoring, iNpla m s fitat ion, eppceclating 
cthar paoplas' points of view, realising that for any situation there 
ace s^ poasibls wsys to deal with it. Bvm aaastlmw, qMlte dla- 
aetriqal^ opposita waya say ba.svaRlly salid for daaling with a 
isutloaliitf pcoblMU Bxptrlsncing the need for other peoples' 
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cxxttribMtians, dsvvloplng the'valiM for interactivity-^ civilisation 
«8)ich has to move fbrvsrd in the coming era has to move from systems 
and individuals based on Isolation and *1 am better than you* towards 
systems and individuals based on egalitarian interactivity. Ihis 
method f^K:ilitates that process. Medicine was the first area in 
which cases were discussed but then they were more discussed in the 
form of syniitons of a particular patient while the person and social 
interactiorvB b^ind the synptoms were not so mui^ appreciated or 
valued. 

Around 1870 the case method taas started in law schools, at the 
Harvard Law Sdiool, and as you know in law and the judiciary, very 
euthoritative decisicvis^ are made on Ufe basis of a particular weigh¬ 
ing of the factors in a situation. Now that also did not serve the 
purpose of management in which as we see there are many ways to deal 
with a situation. In the field of management, in the field of ad¬ 
ministration, the first, the pioneer in this field who devoted tre- 
maidous amount of effort in the direction of case studies and used it 
as their fundamental made of teaching, is Harvard diversity's 
Graduate Sdool of Business Achiinistration. In the early 1920s this 
method got a thrust from the then Dean and cases started to be 
collected and utilised and since then there has been no looking back 
for the Business School as regards production and utilisation of 
cases. Today, many other business schools are increasingly utilising 
case studies. Britain went into the field of case studies a little 
later after World War ii. India, of course, has oeen interested in 
case studies since the early, 1960s. China also has tak«i to it 
since the begiiining of this decade. - 

In the field of public adninistration, case studies have been used 
since the mid 1930s, Work has been going on to collect cases. 
Particularly since 19^5, Harvard University's School of Government 
euid other universities like Cornell, Ehrinceton, Syracuse have built 

case studies in fxiblic adninistration. So it is a direction which 
is current, valuable and necessary. In iact, in the field of manage- 
ment education, I almost feel that’ it will be irresponsible of os not 
to go further in the direction of interactive methods of teaching 
Iwith the use of various materials, whether with cases ■ or' without 
leases. But basically the direction has to be a tremendous degree of 
interact:ion. The case meft^, ultimately therefore, is an attitude 
of mind. It is a way of teaching in which you are teachihg by not 
teaching. The contract between the teachers and the students is 
different from the earlier methods.' The students are responsible fot 
their own education. T?^ have to realise that all education is 
really self education. ‘The't^her faftilititee the discussion, faci¬ 
litates the interaction, ■ " 
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Let US turn nak. to the (i^laaall^catlon of typM of case studies, i 
think we are aware of basicelly irtiat is/a caAe.stu^y. By and 
large it is ponsidered to be a descriptiw of a situation, with the 
facts piesented in a fair amount of detail' so that dlsci^ion dan be 
fruitful. And the feeling of the major characters in the situation, 
thelr^ opinions., are all richly brought out so that the student can, 
in a sense, get a via^ious eiqperience of the kinds of situations he 
himself, at every level, will be dealing with;. Naturally, the case 
studies iM Bd^ use f(« training the ^ical Officer at the PriSBry 
Health Gmtre would be dlfferei^ (%iDuld deal wltii the problems he is 
dealing with) fton those we use with thl^ Health Guide or the trained 
Dai at the village level. But the method, in m perception, la valid 
for all persona at all levels. 

In an earlW note^, case studies have been categorised into two 
major tyE^~-ot^ is the decleitmal type and the other is the infor¬ 
mational: type. Nhat^ have in India la mostly the informational 
type in which a lot of information ia given about a project or a 
ivogranne or the way something was done, it more or less runs on ntd 
on and tells you about what happened, nils is alright for pirpoaes 
of research or literature. Butl it is hot appropriate for teaching. 
For teaching, the decisional t^b^, in which » situation is reached 
when a decision has to be made iaiA the case cuts off at that point so 
that the student participant can really get involved emotionally in 
the problem and odme up with various persp^ives, discuss the objec¬ 
tives of the key character(8) in tbs' case study, discuss the problems 
that are involved' in reaching the objectives, the alternatives that 
can possibly be utllieed, the<’pcoe and cons of the alternatives, 
suggest a recommendation, a choice, look at the Implementation as¬ 
pects of it and the difficulties monitoring, etc. in other words, 
this professional approach to decisiwj’making can be practised in 
case after caee. This aiproach, *rtien practised, develops a mind 
which is prlented towards getting things done. Getting things done, 
effectively, hwiani^loally. We are not Interested in getting things 
done in sny manner. The style of how eomethlng is done can be even 
more important than what is done. So what la done and how it is done 
are both Waaolutely vital if we want to develop the society and its 
PVchophysical health rather than destroy it. Aa l ^.| locking, over 
the poSfibllity of categorising case studies in utotber way other 
than the earlier duel categorisation, I put together the^-following 
oategcriee of claeelfication. 

ttm flrirt; one ia the decieicnal type. % and large, tot beaehlrw, 
a lot of teaching ahouid be by the teclsional type.. But t^re are 
nany othara and U^ toc have their uniciM value and it is useful to 
keep tbm in,find so that we see them as legitimate and can use. them 



tb* ■• c o nd typ* ia tba qppraiaal typa» dcm Mt provida a 
pblnt of daoiaion bat provldaa oi(a with an appraoiation of tha 
varioua faotora Involyad. It night ba political pcaasuraa« casta 
factors, roligious factoia, financial and aconcadc factors, locatlcn 
factors, stc. Ihs appraisal typa could hava two sub-typas, ons bslng 
ths adcro-appraisal typa which dials with tha dfnanlcs of tha parti¬ 
cular organisation, if it is tha taaai at tha villaga laval, tha 
dyoMtica of ralationship batw a an tha Boalth oiiida and tha Dai, or^ yt 
tha nianry Baaith Cantra, it is tha dynaalcs batwaan tha haaith 
woetcacs and tba others who iara diract!];y bmiactad thara. So aicro- 
appiraisal types are more dealing with what is within the organisa¬ 
tion, within that particular taan, office or d^artnent, etc. On the 
other side, we hava the macro-appraisal type, which deals with what 
ia outside tha organisation. This deals with cosinunity pressures, 
awafanass of the more external factors.- The'pressures for delivering 
tha .aervica to only a vary few, the rich for example. In other 
words, extsmal to the organisation factors. Ihat wduld be the 
maero-eppraisal type. Naturally, in most studies there would be an 
overlap of the two kinds of factors. So appraisal studies are the 
se cond kind of case study. 

Tha third type we could call historicial case studies. These would 
give tha history of the prograsrae, the gmsis of' a progranme, going 
into the history of a particular situation^ 

A fourth type of case study we could call current or live case 
studies. In this, for example, the teacher could discuss current 
live issues. Be could bring newspaper clippings in the class of 
scsmthlng going on at the time and the next day be could discuss the 
dsvslopamnts of that. So it is not s prsparsd case but something in 
which current matter is being used fOr discussion. 

Ths fifth of case studies we could call the project type of 
ease studies in which the students are thssmslvss given a ^jact to 
do and thajif^^^e out and search for information on a particular 
problem, f# axanpla, tha problem that 90 par cant of the birtha in 
tha villagi are not taking place with the Ijalp of the trained Dala. 
MOW this is s serious pcoblm Ths irtatdants oould be askod to study 
this, or ths Infonstion tbit ths major users of, tps prissry Boalth 
Osntra, 90 par oaht of tha jsata, asy ba located vary close to the 
haaith oantra. Those who sea slightly far off ars not really aware 
or willing to oems that far to use it.' 8o this ia another kind of 
problSa which they can go and study isid col lact information on and 
dsvalop a ossa study^ This gives tbs student tbs abili^ to Undst- 
stand tbs fMtors involved. Why things beppan to be ths way tbay are 
iaally, this la tbS prnbs a a of taadilng by mating ths studMt dBval« 
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caM StudiM. 

Hm sixth ^ps of csss studjy could bs esllad the experiential case 
stiktf. fexpariantial esse studies would nm realising and utilisino 
the unliodted Wealth of wperienoe that exists within each individual 
in the class. Bach of us hu a distinct life experience and there is 
often very little time or Interest in tapping this experience. And 
this type of case study would mean valuing this unlimitedly rich 
source of feelings and facts for discussion, for attitudinal and 
behavioural transformation and for growth, learning md development. 

A seventh type of caee study could be called or rather, has been 
called the Incidmnt type. You would remaster that Prof. Paul Pigors 
of Hassadiusetts Institute of Technology developed this method as a 
contrast to the Harvard Business School method. The BBS method is 
more narrative and j^ovides a detailed description of the situation. 
This HIT method or Pigor's incident method is basically a small brief 
incident and the teadier then serves in the class as a resource base 
for the participant to ask questi^s about the Incident. In this 
method, the students develop the id>illty to ask questions and thus 
understand what is the kind of information necessary to comprehend 
the problem. So it develops the ability to ask questions for 
searching, out information possibly a little more than the Harvard 
method while the Harvard method might be more beneficial for develop¬ 
ing the attitude for taking decisions and getting a more action- 
oriented mind and psychology internalised by the student. Another 
possibility in the Incident method is that each participant can 
become the instructor for the day and discuss a case which he has 
prepared or he has got information on and in that session other 
participants ask for more information to understand the problem. 
Ihis gives each participant the opportunity to lead a discussion and 
reqpcnd to questions. 

The eighth type of case study could be called the informal type. 
By inforssl case study l mean the utilisation of resouross within the 
ooraaunlty. For example, we want to understand why the Naruti Ftojsct 
Is fuietionlng fairly effectively, so U we invited Harutl s Chair¬ 
man and he led a diacuasion on the fectors involved, the dlffi- 
cultiea, probleam, etc., and the etudenta diecusaad with him we have 
an informal case study. Using a parsonia) who has information about 
a cartain situation and dlrsct diacuasion with him—it is a mors 
^formal approach and you do not nead to have a prsparad case for tha 
seaticn. 

The ninth type of caae.etudy could be called the fictional type, 
fictional does not mean unrealistic. Ns see aware that many 
Peoplt based on their rich life experience can writs studlss which 
exteamsly rsaliftlc. In fact, in such studlss, you m bring 
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out factors vihlch in other 'realistic' case studies you would not be 
able to get the clearance for publicaticm. hlso, in the fictional 
type of case studieSf we could use other literature like ttNure are bo 
many excellent works In the form of novels poetry an^'Other kin^a 
of fictional literature wt^ch we should le^itiiaiae as Materials for 
use. Also, there could be novels in jaindi or in t^he regional 
languages and they nay catalyse j^y valuable understandings and 
transfomatlon of attitudes, and the general realisation of how people 
get conditioned into functlteing for the upper half of the population 
and ignoring the people te];ow the poverty line, i-.e;, the lower half. 
The general mental state of empathy foj; the weaker sections of the 
population is a major attitude which needs to be developed. 

The final type of case study I have kept u a separate category 
because in our culture so far, we‘have undervalued it. We have 
great value for the written wpfd.but as an educational process very 
little value for the a^io-vlsuai medium. So audio-visual case 
studies would be anothei^ category. ' j 

I think m now have some' idea e^xxjt the contmts of case studies. 
He can see that contents can be of various types and that the case 
method can even be used to tea<^ by not hiding case^ It is a way of 
approaching the whole process of learning. li is'a way of moving 
away from an educatioial system if which students have been treated 
as passive absorbers to a process, whlc^ treSts them as active parti¬ 
cipants. It is a way of shaping.not merely'the intellect but also 
the emotions and the' spirit. So the case msthod has all these objec¬ 
tives and although we would use what we comnonly call case studies, 
we would aim use other types of materials. 

Now the process of case production or case generation and case 
teaching are major skills. And again, aa we know from pur under¬ 
standing of a skill, if you wan^ to learn a skill you have to start 
doing it. The old chicken and egg {sroblam exists as to which ocnee 
first, that is, do we\first Isarn how to do it or-first do we do it. 
Meetly, ao far, these skills have been developed by doing. In recent 
years, in the last decade and a half, there has bean work at the 
Narvik Business School towards the deyslopmnt of csss studies on 
case yritlng and case teaching. In fact. Prof. C. Roland Christen¬ 
sen, in the spring of 1984, was hemoured as the first Onivarsity 
Prefeasor at Barvard Onivarsity from the Business School and the 
tenth in the Ohiverslty ovesafl and a key area fof which ha has bean 
bonoursd is his developaent ef the analysis of ^'cass stu^ proosM 
of tea c h i n g. So it ia an in thing to understand that teaching is n 
arb'Cocs and tbs praparition of baaehing aatatials la an art form and 
if wa are going to value it mb an art ton than we cap easily viaoar 
lies what a radical degree of traneforattlcn has to plSM within 
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our aoeiuty and inatitutlons and in adnlniatratcws %4)o orgnls* and 
nanaga dur inatii^iona. l!ba rauard ayataai and tha way parfonmnoe 
aipcalaal la dcna-*«ll thaaa aub-ayataaa of actaLniatration would alao 
hava to undargo a radical tranafoniatlon. For waapla, in our aduca- 
tlonal ayatan, taaching la not raally valuad. The quality of taachr 
Ing ia not valuad. Khan it cooiaa to proaiotib^ of a faculty aMBborf 
oftcm tbay bring a acala, put tha nunbar of publicationa on ona and 
and if it falla balow a certain level they %4ll feel, "wall* ha la 
ready for pronotion*. So there are lot of major changaar Inatltu-' 
tlonal, adndnlatrative, new lysteaB of parfomanoa appralaal have ^ 
be created and tha valuatlonal criteria have to be d^aatlcaliy 
changed. Bxa^tla aetting, exaaple ty the laaderahlp, ia a vwry key 
iaaue. If the laaderahlp givea very little demonatratlon of tba new 
atylaa of interactive teaching, of tba need and value f^ way^i of 
motivating people into the world of thought and aalf-rellant action, 
then it ia doubtful that thia tranafomation will oocur~<Mr ita pace 
will be ocnaidarably dacreaaad. 

Let ua nova now to the apaciflea in the proceaa of caae proAic> 
ticn. l!he flrat Bttp %«QUld be to have a conceptual franawrk of idnt 
we are trying to do. ifhat ia the theme and focua of our caae atudy? 
The second step tfould be to hava ^Mciflc questions in nind and 
specific objectives which we want to achieve in that study. So that 
then we go out for data collection we have these aajor key questions 
in our mind, because as we know reality is so Intemlngled «d almost 
everything is operating in almost anything, so we cannot bring out 
ail the facets but sobs key facets for a particular study would have 
to be crystallised. The second step would thus be the creation of 
key objectives and key questions. The Uiird step would be to clarify 
for onaaclf what are the major units of study. Do we want to study a 
particular primary health centre or do we want to study its relation¬ 
ship with another PHC7 What are the main unite of atudy? Or do wa 
want to atudy the ralatlon^p vertically, or do we »mnt to atu^ ita 
relationshi|> with other health care agenclea in tha broader aanaa, 
thathar aaiiltation or drinking water or wy other. Some clarifioa- 
tion aa to which are tha major inatitutional, organisational, dqpart- 
nenbal unite and aubunita of atud// haa to be made, 

Tha fourth atap would be a more detailed underatandin q of tha 
varloua chareoteciatica, ralationahipe, prooaaaaa that one imifta to 
»tudy. What ace the key dlmenaiona? For exai^la, in the n ote man- 
tionad aacllar^^ with caferanoa to tha atudy of anti-poverty program' 
nea, there are tenamjor sub-syateme which abould b e loo ked at el l 
the way' froai prograpaa rrtxjeetivae, progcmmia raaouccaa, intaxcega- 
I'teatidnal ralationabipB, orgmiiaational tearacteria tloe, the qualite 
of Implemantara, cliantale charectariatloa, tha oaaaunioatian «id 
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infoxMtlon syatmf Mcro^levcl ati±* and.omtrs]. i^distniafcratlve and 
political auppoct, sodo-paliblcal and ta^mo arwncniic oonditidna and 
final ly> prograana parfonaance and iaf>act. andar aacb sub-^fatan 
theca are various diMMiona which could be looked atr acoie key 
cdtacactacistica, aona key £acta:a» key variablea and their relation- 
ahipa whidi could be eaanined and highlifditad. If we want we could 
make a case study which highlights primarily ooBaunication factors or 
laadarabip factccs or perfomanoa appraisal issues. In some richer 
case studies, many of these dimanaicns can be simultaneously high- 
lichted. Obese may be acre mpropciate foe nore advanced classes or 
for sessiona which ,come later in the course as one goes along and the 
students have developed familiarity with'the system and the method. 
Ihe next stqp would be to make oneself aware of various constraints 
that we face in collecting data and various potential opportunities 
that nay becoam available to ua whui we are in the field collecting 
data. 

Another key step would be to identify the major sources of data. 
Mho are the persona that we wish to talk to?. Mho are the key charac¬ 
ters in the problem?, Would we be able to have access to all of ttMm 
or most of then? In the case method, in my perception, the method of 
interviewing pe^le is the most important approach or method for 
getting data. So it is very important to clarify for oneself as to 
who are the people and groiqps whose vlewB we must present in the case 
study in order that the participants get a ocapcehenslve understand¬ 
ing of the pccblens and ocnseguantly, can then make an intelligent, 
data based diaghoeis and presoriptive recommendation. 

Now in teroB of nmtbods of data oollacticn, there are three baaic. 
methods based on three basic faculties that we have. 0ns is direct 
observation. So a achedula for what we want to obsarva can ba mada 
\xp. Na might want to get the euthoriaation to attand a mabting of 
tba Village Bealth Ooaadttce. or the Village panchayat whan tlmy are 
discusaing a haalth problem of the village. We adght want to ba a 
participant obsarvar in a meeting in tbe departamot of health. Pre¬ 
planning of kha key points one wants to observe is neoeasary. So 
firat is what wa can saa. Tba aaeond la what we oan hear and that 
is primarily by using tha interview te c hni q ue. Qm third wMhod is 
besed on wbat we can read. Tbue, we oan record date f coai dorwenhe 
or files whid) throw light on tbe particular prablaaa and dadaion 
situation which is tha foeua of our oast study. Or tbsre mg bs sosm 
infomstlon wbldi ws would liks to put in sn appendix to the ease 
etudy« for example, we may wish to provlda a background note about 
aar liar daciaions taken in cmmection with tbe probleie presently 
under focus. So this data ia obtained frep reading written a at ec ia l e 
or examining obhac tangible amtaciala. 
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itille doing all tbl8« anoUiar basic stop Is to know onssslf. Sel.: 
knoirladga la vital wban we go about the process of preparing cas* 
studies, tMcause sadi of us has a particular t^rps of genius, a parti' 
cular direction in which we have talent and interest. So there is nc 
point in developing case studies of all types iSietber we genuinely 
have a gift for a particular type or not. Sonebody might be glftet 
in developing audio-visual case studies ami sonebody else might b 
gifted in writing fictional or historical case studies. Sosmone elsi 
might be able to highlight a decision problem very well, nnwatinil, 
might be very good in using live/current case studies like news¬ 
papers, magazine/journal articles or discussion of a major crisii 
when it cones up like the Bhopal tragedy, etc. Somrt>ody else migM 
be very gifted at drawing deep into the experiences of each of th 
persons in the class and utilising experiential studies. So we hav< 
to organise the collection according to our own genius. Now theei 
steps lead to the next stqpe, that is, collection and p r es ent ation oi 
the data. Prom that we go to analysis of the data and presentatloi 
of our findings. Prom that we go on to conclusions, recommendations, 
pointers for further research and the new directions in which cast 
studies are reguired, etc. 

Zt is important at this point to note that for teaching casi 
studies all these steps need not be made explicit. The only thln< 
which we need to give to the students would be that secticm whici 
deals with the preMntatlon of the data. That is, teaching casi 
studies should comprise of the presentation of data on a situation 
It is only in research or consultancy case studies that we shouli 
identify all the steps that we went throu^ in collecting the data 
bow we dsci^ on the sample of people that we interviewed or how wi 
analysed ttie' data and came to our conclusi(His. If we want to um 
these as teaching case studies we should divide the case study ink 
ift least two parts. The first part would portrqy the situstion fo 
the purpose of dieoieiloni the second pert could amntion how we db 
the study, could give our perception of the reality, of the msjo: 
problems, tbs causes, our diagnosis of the situation and how i< 
ewsuld have been dealt with ac how the caae charactar(a) or the lam 
charaotsr(s) in the study eotually did solve the problmi, whether i 
mat with failure or mucoaea. in other words, tbU entire pcooeca 
h i aborioal reality and case writer's parception should bo brou^ 
into a pact which is not to be given to the participants bafoca tb 
dlsoumsion of tha study* Because once the atudenta know wha 
happmaad in a altuatlon, dtecxmwion.will not got gmoarated. DiacMS 
Sion gets ganwabad if thwe is onoactainty, if thace is hpsoulstii 
sad it is not yet clarified es to bow the situation was or could ‘ 
daslt with. 
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9w pcocan of cam utlliution or cam t«acMng» as ws mantloMd 
sarllor, is an art fora. Thsre ars ftany facsts to It. two ksy 
points have bssn highlightsd in a rscsnt «rtlcls on teaching by the 
case nethod.^ One is the concept of learning contract, that sub¬ 
consciously or consciouslyf a contract is mads with the participants 
as to bow we learn. Once they accept the cmcept of self reliance, 
that all adult learning is self induced, it is only then that they 
q>end a lot of tlm preparing the case study prior to the discussion 
and they take interest in trying to identify with the people in the 
study and genuinely try to contribute to the discussion. It is a 
differsnt conc^>t of learning than if they thought that their role 
va» to passively listen. So this clarlfloat£dn of a new role for the 
student simultaneously chmges the instructor's role towards being a 
facilitator of the discussion, a guide for the discussion through 
the steps of diagnosis, action planning and a more conprehensive 
understanding of the dynamics of lapl«nentation, monitoring and feed¬ 
back. The teacher is expected to be a guide and catalyser of the 
discussion rather than an authoritarian comnunicator. This is 
because we wuit the student to develop the awareness that there are 
many ways of dealing synergioally with a given situation and his self 
oonfldenoe to take initiative in the real situations that he would 
later face trauld depend greatly on his validation and correction 
through an Intensely interactive, student-peers-group centred leanv 
ing process, nie second key point is the intervention style. The 
teaxhsr can Intervene by arting for clarification or by summarising 
what someone hu said or by highlighting the main themes that have 
been brou^ out and their relation^ips, or fay pointing out the link 
of one study with mother study or by asking a particular participant 
a particular question at a particular moment. There are unlimited 
subtle yet critical dimensions to the art of teaching, to the art of 
bringing out the latent genius in a student, to taansforming an 
inhibited person into a more confident person or a person who be- 
liaves that knowledge and thoughts and feelings should be hoarded 
into a person who lives the philosophy that wealth grotfs through 
sharing oneself with others. 

Another critical requirsment of the case method is exosllenqs in 
listening. TO really listen is a major skill and it requires a great 
deal of aspathy and courage. TO listen to what the other person has 
in mind^ what is bis fmoswork oC thought, idiat ars his genuine 
feelings, to enter his wcnrld—this is one of the most neglected yet 
iSost laportant abilities which we have to develop in our students nd 

la ourselves. 

Finally, lyfiart from the central signifieenoe of the snpathetlc, 
facilitative quality of the teacher aid the ipteneely motivated end 
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int«ractiv« behaviour of students and the realistic, primarily inter- 
viewB>based nature of a wisely selected cluster of case studies, we 
must also realise, that in the case method of education, group dyna¬ 
mic^ is the fourth major resource vd^ich we UG|la for rtiaping the learn¬ 
ing experience. In the cour^ of time, the evolwiticnary, transforma¬ 
tional and relational dynendcs of groups, their processes, goals, 
norms and culture atari influencing each individual just as each 
individual plays a role in shaping the nature and quality of the 
groups. Thus, the sub-groups in which the participants should be 
encouraged to have preliminary discussions before ccming to class and 
even more so, the total class as a group, comprise the fourth major 
distinguishing feature which makes the case method of education so 
radically innovative. 
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nw effactlva-operation of a acdem governannt audit is an essen¬ 
tial pre-requisite of responsible finsncial nanagsBent of a country. 
^Bie evolution of the Suprene Audit Institution in India is a sophi¬ 
sticated constitutional achleveswnt aade possible by an unbroken 
history of dedicated and objective auditors as also the wisdom of the 
founui:>g fathers of the constitution. According to Dr. B.K. 
Aabedkar, the Auditor General is perhaps the most inportant officer 
or dignitary in the constitution of India. 

Ir -he public mind, however, goverimnt audit has had a negative 
image as audit has always been more feared than respected. This 
iilage has be«i undergoing a slow,but perceptible change after 
independence. The forbidding audit folk-lore of yester-years is 
yieldi-^ place to modem development-oriented and welfaristic idiom. 
The present book is an attempt in the direction off documenting the 
new audit technology. 

The book is a coi^pilaticm of papers presented by the authors at 
different conferencea, seminars, etc., painstskingly edited with 
active help and guidance from the office of the Cosqptroller and 
Auditor Gsneral (CAG). Foreword by Shri,TJ). Chaturvedi, the present 
(36, brings together the various threads of the audit proosss. The 
book is divided into three parts. Part I oontains five papers relat¬ 
ing to the Principles and Role of Government Audit. Part II, with 
four papers, relates to Audit Nstiwdology and Techniques. In Part 
III, there are ten papers pertaining to Oovemmant Audit in selaetad 
Areas. 

8tei Chaturvedi s psper on 'Naniigsmst t of Oovemsmnt Audit* auc- 
dactly ssplains the ssssntial nature of the audit procass from audit 
planning to rsporting rosults, tfksluding the various drills prss 
orlbed to effectuate audit objactives. 

Bis second paper on the *Role of Auditor General in Public Ac¬ 
countability* deflnas fhe contours of sccountsbllity and’place of 
audit in the national i^llty. The author axaminas the tissh’tested 
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•ad tlM>honour«d IngradimbB of Indepaadanoa of audit, th* position 
in this ragard in countriM lika OK and Canada and tha currant 
poaitioin in India. Ba dwalla nnt on how this Indepandenoa, hallowad 
by tha constitutional provisions, can be naintainad in latter and 
spirit. Lastly, there is an erudite discussion on the style «nd 
substance of r^xnrtlng results of audit to the various levels of the 
executive and finally to the legislature, in the Manure these 
reports Create an awareness anongst the general public, and the 
proBptnsss and seriousness with which adequate rensdial measures are 
taken by the authorities^ they promote a politico-administrative 
ethos conducive to ensuring an econonical, efficient and effective 
uss of nation's rssouross. this paper is exceedingly infmoatlve and 
authoritative on the role of Auditor General in public account- 
dsillty. 

On the evolution of government audit over the last 125 years or 
so, we have a paper on "Oianging Pattern of Audit* by Shri M.P. 
Parathaaarathy demonstrating bow initially audit was limited to amre 
oosplianoe %rlth financial rules and regulations, atxS with expanding 
role of government in developomtal activities, the direction and 
thruat of audit changed to ecom»iy and efficiency audit and how it 
has now graduated into programme effectiveness audit. Of a piece 
with this paper but focusing on different stages in the evolutionary 
process are two other papers, viz., *Bfficiency-cum-performance 
Audit* by Shri ILK. Chandrasekharan and *Pinancial Audit* by Ouri S. 
Ssthuraman. 

Itie paper on *system-Based Audit* by Shri M. Parthasarathy does 
not go rauct) beyond defining system, sob-r ;steni and related concepts. 
Future treatment of the subject would hopefully describe a conceptual 
model of the system-based audit-focusing of investigation on the 
aystwB itself, bow it is organised and controlled euid how it 
Operates. Such a model could be expected to show a relationship 
bstwaen at least the iaportant audit concepts, tedmiques and how one 
evaluates the sufficiency and aqipropriateness of evidence in such a 
system. 

Two papers on social audit deserve to be noticed. The first one 
"Social Audit* by Shri R.K. Chandrasekharan examines conceptual 
aepsets. Hie second paper on "Social Audit of Rural Development 
Project” by ^ti Gian Ptakasb contains both' the theoretical under 
I^nntngs of the sdoject as well as its application to rural develq^ 
m^ pfbjects. This is an interesting and useful extension of tbs ; 
of social audit—a scientific and aophistlatted t ac hnl q H e of 

lasting the truth of the corporate sociel performance of a company , 
with refetenoe to its oontrlbation to iU social r e apo nelbt lity teat | 
like enviranamRb, welfare of asployeas. ow«mwrs' health, wall^^eing f 
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and saf«^, and aaploymant of Blnority, backward and waawi personnal. 
According to the author^ a "new dismialon to goverment audit is the 
audit of expenditure on prograBmes having a bearing on aocial de¬ 
velopment*. Again, audit *can usefully correlate the coats and 
benefits-of the social developnent efforts over a^ri^ and report 
the ctuipge*. The author does recognise the pitfalls andWfficulties 
involved in conducting social audit. This v^ry intdrest'ing discus¬ 
sion is followed by gleanings from audit reports’on rural development 
projects. One would like to see many more such papers In future. 

Two papers by Shri M. Prem Kumar, "Project Audit in Indian Rail¬ 
ways* and "Revenue Audit in Indian Railways* eure both informative and 
eminently readable. Other useful papers Include "Audit of Public 
Biterprises in India* by Shri R.C. Suri, "Audit of Projects" by Oiri 
S.T. Renghe, "Audit of Revenue in Public Utilities* by Shri S. 
Sathuraman, and "Audit of Autonomous Bodies* by Shri K.S. Sastry. 
TWO papers on "Audit of Tax Ass e ss m ents* mnd "Audit of Tax Collection 
and Accounting* by Shri R.S. Gupta are major contributions in the 
area of revenue audit. 

On the almost virgin subject of audit stendards in government, two 
papers—one each by Shri RJC. Chandrasekharan aixS the other by Shri 
KA. Das Bhowmik—initiate new thinking even though both the papers 
ate confined to reporting standards. ' 

An inportant aspect of audit,viz.. Biff audit does pot find a 
xmntion in this ooopendiim. The topic deserves one whole section in 
any future endeavour in this direction. 

All these papers, ev«) though not conoissloned for this book, fit 
perfectly into the overall framework of the discipline of govemmsnt 
audit—concepts, methodology imd applications. The officers who 
helped in editing the book deserve to be-cGnplimented. All in all, 
these papers make an important contribution to the dissemination of 
knowledge on audit particularly when it is romewbered that there is 
hardly any existing corpus of knowledge on the si^ject in the country 
which fact may partly explain lack of public Interest in audit 
reports and their obscure treatment in the media. One cannot do 
better than to quote from Shri Chaturvedl‘’s exhaustive foreword to 
the book: "Only an informed public opinion and an ever increasing 
urga to secure public accountability can laad to a bettar perception 
of the role of government audit and help to arrest any tendmoy of 

» 

.pooQOUrantlam to audit reports idddi by themselves are no edicte to 
ooBpel oorrectlve action." 

The get-up of the book le excellent and the publiehers deeerve 
cacedlt for having done a very oaqpe i e nt job in bringing cut 4die book. 

One hae no beaitatlon in recenssnding this book to the oftioeea of 
the Xndien Audit D^wrtxmnt, the eocounte end finance exeeutlvea, and 
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•oonovic dacisionHMkers oonotr i wd with aiiproving. Inti—ni Imj and 
«val\(atin 9 public prograiMaa. Studmta of financial aanagMentr 
raaoarch workers and trainers will find the volune a vwitable vade 

IDMUUn. 


—K.L. CaMOA 


fhe Blidier dwil Service in JSpan 

SJUMAHESHKHRl, Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1986, p. 290, Bs. 150.00 

The present study is certainly the first of its kind by a niird 
liforld acadenloon 'the nankins' fron the land of the 'Rising Sun'. 
The last few decades have witnessed a phenonenal spurt in civil 
service literature about European countries and bureaucratic systens 
obtained in India and in the countries of the Afro-Asian world. 
Haheshwari brings a very refreshing look and, what is still more 
welcome, a departure in analysing the public bureaucracy of a non* 
Western democracy, like Ji^ian. ihe author h 2 is brought to bear upon 
this unique study, his very intimate knowledge and personal ex¬ 
perience of an on*'the-spot participant observation in a very objec¬ 
tive and scholarly manner. 

'A Coiiir^iensive Bank-length Study' of Japan's civil service, as 
the author prefers to call it, is actually an ambitious effort and 
the Ajia Keisai nmkyu Sbo of '\}kyo deserves all comnendation to 
provide conditions in which Haheshwari could interawrt with knowledge¬ 
able representatives of bureaucreKy, politics, academics and journa¬ 
lism in Japan. The resultant perspective offers a cooperative look 
on the data, which makes the study so very relevant and gainful to 
Indijuj scholars, policy planners and administrators, engaged in a 
somewhat similar exercise of development through Eurqpean democratic 
institutions in a non-Wbstern milieu. 

(Organised in 18 Chapters, crinkled with numerous tables, charts 
and classified material, the study presents a brilliant analysis of 
Qyomei Sbldo, popularly known as the pcwer of bureaucracy, to provide 
administrative guidance to business and industry in that country. 
Having deacribed the structure of civil service and the role of 
Hational Personnel Authority (Jinjl-in) along with the Administrative 
Nenagemant Agency (AMA) and Nanageeant Coordination Agency (MCA), the 
author has come to interesting conclusions as follows which merit 
attention: 

1. The Civil servants in Japan snjoi' pcjstigs and personal pcwer 
to a unique degree. But this power is institutiMialiaed and 
the profaeelonallsm is ah assurance againat its becoming 
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arbitrary (p. 4). 

2. In Japan the royal road to politlce Ilea via Civil iMrvice 
(t>. 13). 

Around One-fourth of the Dietaen, belonging to the LDP mtm OB 
(p. 156). 

...38 per' cent of the first and 33 per cent of the second 
nunber of members of Nakascxie Cabinet have been higher Civil 
Servants (p. 157). 

3. In view of a near absence of unemployment in an Escalator 
Society, the Higher Civil servants in Japi^n constitute a 
sgperior caste and its ambers are informally Identlfi^ as 
'Wite'or 'careermen' (p. 109). 

The Study under review makes a very absorbing reading. The 
reader, if he is not very familiar with the bureaucratic system of 
Japan, will find it incredible that "the workaholic Japanese have a 
sleeping room as an integral part of the office coupler (p.22)*. 
"Late sitting for relaxed efficiency is a part of Kasoaigaseki 
culture” (p.23). "Frog leaping is nearly universal in Japanese pay 
sOhanss* (p. 56), where a University President drawe a monthly salary 
of 920,000 yens as against 691,000 yens paid to a Bureau Chief and 
798,000 yens to the highest administrative Vice-Minister (p. 65). 

The students of Indian Civil Service may discover a very close 
parallel in the recruitment procedures of senior civil servants in 
India and Japan. Both the systems continue to attract the best of 
the talmt available with little provision for lateral entry. 
JUaakedari or 'descending from Heaven' in Ji^an stands true and an 
equally valid generalisation about recruits to the IAS, which is 
jocularly called as 'Indian Avatar Service' because of its hangover 
of the past (p.l84). Similarly, the generalist and egalitarian 
character of both the bureaucracies has rendered them as 'closed 
caste groups' of 'neo-arahmlns' or 'new mandarins', unrepresentative 
Of their respective societies (p. 191). But the comparison ends 
here. It can hai^en only in Japan that in 1982, out of 618 candi¬ 
dates finally recruited to the Principal Senior 'A' Class Service of 
the nation, equivalent to our IAS, as many as 520 candidates just 
declined knd preferred to do something equally exciting in other 
walks of life (p. 74). There is no comparable Institution to the 
^ 'fackilty of Law of Tokyo Ohiversiiv, which can be called the ^ai^e ms 
to Japanese Civil Service* (p. 75). The retlreaient age of civil 
servants in Japan is 60. years but "the practice of public servants 

^tting govertseent in aid forties” (p. 150) for a seoosid career in 
j^litios or business is still a desirable dream. The Japanese 
caspact snthmnsmsnt of seniority as a basis of promotion, but unlike 
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a "TOrit of the Civil servant is not judged aolely on the basis 
:he written performance appraisal* (p. 131). They evaluate work 
.'ornance on "a wide front, based,on wider consultation*, which 
ishwari'pr«£«rs to call a "noiseless one* (p.l31). 

•he Higher Civil Service in Japan is a pains taking study of a 
aclefaureaucracy'’ in a deference-oriented culture of the Jeqpanese 
>le. The author has collected his research data from prim^ and 
linal sources. The descriptive part of the presojtation is valu- 
: euid informative. Ttie role of bureaucracy in policy making has 
i analysed with perceptivity. Though littered with facts and 
liar data, yet the study makes an untiring reading. The chapter 
tied 'The Summing iq>' portrays the ability with which Mahetiiwaxi 
otsserved, studied and reflected on the administrative scenario in 
n during his fellowship at the Institute of Developing Economies, 
o in 1982-83. 

«-the weaker side of the study, it can be pointed out that the 
ly does not include any chapter, material or comients about train- 
of the Japanese civil servants. This not only makes the study 
oplete but leaves several questions unanswered in their totality, 
chapter on promotion system and retiremmt are relatively weak 
perfunctorily attenpted. It was eitpected from an eminent scholar 
laheshwarl's erudition and experience that he should have mor^ 
inctly identified the * lessons from Japanese experience*, me 
lor should have also examined the workability and relevance of 
• specific experiences for their counterparts in Indian adminis- 
ioi. The contrasts are obvious but 'the land of Buddha' should 
I the kindly light and the scholars should play the 'intellectual 
;shus' of the modern age. A discussion on associationslisro or 
3 unionism in Japanese civil service and social responsibility of 
eucracy through structural arrangements could have added to the 
>e of tlM book in the present-^ Indian context, 
n sun, the study represents a pioneering attenpt idiich should be 
Lowed ujby many more to illumine the dark areas of thought and 
on in our pursuits on desiocracy and development. The author has 
I an excellent job in presenting a Third World perspective on a 
1 service system of a non-Third World country, 
he book will be a walooroe addition to the libraries and the scho- 
t administrators and policy planners will be gainfully. exp os ed by 
ng through its psgcs. TtM production part of tiie book is satis- 
■ory and even the price in the era of rising prices is on the 
onabls side of the line. 


—«.D. SHARHA 
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Qamramait and Politics in Ifiaocaai 

R.N. PRASAD, New Delhi, Northern Book Centre, 1987, p. 364, 
Rs. 155.00 

The evolution of party politics in Hizorani in the context of the 
ethnological socio-cultural background and the subsequent growth of 
early political institutions resulting in the formation of the Dis¬ 
trict Council for the Mizos and the Regional Council for the major 
tribes such as Pawl, Lacher and Chakma are subjects of great interest 
for all those who are interested in public, actoilnistration and poli¬ 
tical science. The grant of statehood to Mizoram became a political 
reality when Mizoram Statehood Bill \9Q6 was given assent by the 
President of India on August 14, 1986. The swearing in of the 
Congress-MNF Coalition Goverriment headed by Laldenga as the Chief 
Minister and Lalthanhawla as the Deputy Chief Minister is a great 
political event in the history of Indian politics. The Mizoram Peace 
Accord is a historic memorandum of settlement for the coinion good of 
the Mlzo people, heralding the end of violence, hardship and suffer¬ 
ing caused by the outbreak of insurgency in Majrch 1966 and opening of 
new vistas for rapid socio-economic transformation of Mizoram in a 
peaceful democratic manner. 

Thebook is the first comprehensive researdi work on the politics 
and Government of Mizoram and is an excellent piece of work. It 
should prove pc^ular both with students and those looking for in¬ 
formed and well-ordered exposition of the subject. The book effec¬ 
tively marshalls a wide range of material based on extensive research 
and provides an ideal introduction of the subject to the readers. 
The book has been financially supported by the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research. Prof. Iqbal Narain, Member Secretary, ICSSR 
has written a befitting 'Foreword' of the book. The author. Dr. R.N. 
Prasad deserves congratulations for bringing out a timely publication 
which would prove useful both to general readers and administrators 
who are concerned with the problems of resolving the diloimas facing 
the processes of national integration in the country today. 

The book under review seeks to provide a conprehensive study of 
the politics and Government in Mizoreun in a very scholarly manner. 
This study is the final result of his pioneering research largely 
based on interviews, field work supplemented by the primary and 
secondary data collected from various organisations, institutions and 
offices of Mizoram. It is an original contribution to this stut^y of 
various political developments in Mizoram. 

The stu^y contains six chapters and one postscript addition in the 
form of recent developments. Chapter X is an introduction to the land 
(U)d history of the people with particular emphasis on tribal 
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political system. Second ctu^er deals with the emergtsice of poli¬ 
tical ocnsciousness and new scheme of district administration experi¬ 
mented in Mizoram. In this chapter the author discusses constitu¬ 
tional structure* powers and functions of a District and Regional 
Council and an objective analysis of the working of the councils, 
inird chapter is on political strife and violent phase of disturb¬ 
ances In Mizoram wherein the author has very thorou^ly analysed the 
roots of political disturbances in Mizor 2 un. Fourth chapter deals 
with political parties of Mizoram and the salient features of each 
party have been brought out in a very erudite manner. The fifth 
chapter deals with constitutional aspects of state politics. Chapter 
six contains broad conclusions of the autjtor wherein he asserts that 
the Mizo Society will discover its dynamism only through unfolding 
itself in self identification. The author has also made his book 
uptodate for publication by incorporating recent develcpments which 
led to the formation of the new stat^ of Mizoram after the Peac>^ 
Accord. 

The present volume will remain a significant contribution of Dr. 
R.N. Prasad to the literature of public adminl^ration. For the more 
serious reader^ the references will provide valuadale material for 
future studies. Though one may not necessarily agree in full either 
with the totality of the analysis or the conclusions arrived at by 
the author* the book is an outstanding contribution in tne advance¬ 
ment of knowledge about the Government aix3 politics in Mizoram. This 
book will serve as a useful reference material for study of Govern¬ 
ment and politics of Mizoram as it is a storehouse of original 
material on the subject. 

It is a well written book characterised by a lucid style and 
convincing presentation. The print is very neat and the get up is 
inviting. The data* informatic« and analysis contained in this study 
is valuable for the understanding of the politics of Mizoram and is a 
pioneering work in the field of pdjlic administration. The book is 
well dockxnented and la Indeed a useful piece of research work. 

On the whole* this is a very good book which deserves to be on the 
shelves of every good Library of the country. 


—KRISHNA MOHAN MATHUR 


Qunglng PDlitlcal m pemee nta tion in India 

V.A. PAI PANANDIKBR MB) APUN 3000, New Delhi, Uppal Publishing House* 

^983, p. 144, p,. 65.00 

The book investigates Into the nature of political representatiem 
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of the ruling party in the First (1952), Fifth (1971), Sixth (1977) 
and Seventh (1980) Lok SaUiaa. The book covers the categories of 
age, sex, education, oca^ation and previous legislative experience 
foe classification of members belonging to the ruling party. With 
the First Lok Sabha, the career of the popularly elected House of the 
Indian Parliament made a debut. The House in 1952, reflected the 
coiif>osition of the political elite dominated by the lawyers from 
urban areas. Itie Fifth Lok Sabha in 1971 represented the thrust and 
mandate for Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister of India after a major 
and crucial .split in the Congress Party. The Sixth Lok Sabha elected 
in 1977 marked the victory for the democratic forces in the country 
pitted against the Emergency during^ 1975-1977. The Seventh Lok 
Sabha, returned in 1980, reflected the faith of the electorate in the 
leiKlershlp of Indira Gandhi to give the country the government that 
works. 

The data in the book are based on information furnished by 
members of Lok Sabha to its secretariat. Besides analysis of the 
Lok Sabha membership at the national level for the four Houses, 
the book also marshals the Statewise profiles for each House with 
their conparison. 

Agewise, the principal finding is that in the Lok Sabha the 
middle age-groipe of 36-50 ' and 51-60 were the most favoured or the 
commanding groups while the young age-group of 25-35 had lost 
ground between 1952 and 1980. The analysis on the basis of the 
sex reveals that the share of the women in the Lok Sabha has not 
risen much remaining in the range of 3.4 per cent (Sixth Lok 
Sabha) to 6.7 pec cent (Third Lok Sabha). The ruling party returned 
women members to the four Houses in the remge of 1.43 per cent 
(Sixth Lok Sabha) to 3.63 per cent (Seventh Lok Sabha). Among the 
four Lok Sabhas, the Seventh registered the hi^test nimter of 28 
female members.- Statewise, Uttar Pradesh alone elected women 
members in all the four Houses, accounting for the highest number 
from a single State. The State of Haryana, Gujarat and West 
Bengal did not return women to the First, the Fifth and the 
Seventh Lok Sabha, but returned at least one member eech to the 
Sixth Lok Sabha. In this respect, the Socialist countries and 
Sweden had a. record better than India, but India scored over the 
western and other countries. 

Bducationwise 60 to 65 pecacent of the meOaera of the ruling party 
in the Fourth Lok Sabha possessed Bachelor's or higher degrees. In 
ooaparlson with most other legislative ass e m blies in the world, the 
representation of the advanced education group was the highest in 
India. The Eastern States of Ass«, West Bengal and Orissa recorded 
the largest percentage of drop-outs, ranging b etw e e n 15.5 to 40 per 
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. InvolvcoMnt in political work at a young age, causing breeUc in 
aduoaticnal career, may be the reason brtiind this, 
ccupationwiee, agriculturieta, IsMyece and social and political 
ers constituted three major groups among the ruling part^ menbers 
he four Lok SeUshas. Agriculturists formed 40 per cent of the 
Lng party members of the Seventh Lok Sabha, having pushed the 
feta behind to 23 per cent. The finding.in the book that 10-25 
cent of Lok Sabha menbers declared themselves to be engaged in 
aniocphous ocoi?)ational category of 'Social and Political work' is 
resting; in the Seventh Lok Sabha they formed 19 per cent of the 
1. The representation of all other categories, viz., 'educatio- 
. and teachers', 'journalists and writers', 'traders and Indus- 
tllsts', 'doctors, scientists and engineers', 'trade unionists' 
'military and civil services', has declined. The States, by and 
e, represented the same percentages of representation of the 
three groups as the national average. But Haryana registered a 
ine in the per centage share of agriculturists from the Fifth to 
Sixth Lok Sabha by more than 37 per cent, though the State was 
1 ahead of other States in returning the highest per centage of 
.culturists to the Lok Sabha. In the case of Orissa also, from 
Sixth to the Seventh Lok Sabha, the percentage share of the 
culturists came down by about 60 per cent. Tttis trend reflected 
growth in the non-agricultural sectors in the ecxmomic life of 
two States. 

n respect of previous legislative experience, ebout 70 per cent 
he members in any of the four Lok Sabhas possessed it either at 
Central or State level. The Sixth Lok Sabha had, however, the 
St percentage of members having centre^l legislative experience. 
State of West Bengal returned the highest percentage of its 
bre (61 per cent in the First Lok Sabha, 35.7 per cent and 20 per 
. respectively in the Sixth and Seventh Lok Sabhas) without any 
slatlve e^rioice. 

his study of the membership of the four Lok Sabhas from the 
ng party has been enlightening. It adnits that the projection of 
generalised trends could not proceed much further. The study 
t to be extended to the remaining four Lok Sabhas and also to the 
tership of the parties other than the ruling party. To make 
ible oonparison with the membership of the State Assemblies, one 
wo of these could be taken up. 

major lacuna in the categories of classification of the mesber- 
• of the ruling party in the four Lok Sabhas Bd< 9 ted in the book 
lama and’oaata. The analysis on the basis of these additional 
'ortea. would have entailed much mote investigative research, 
it was worth having. The behavioural atwftf of the working of the 
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Lok sabha would alone make up a complete empirical profile of the 
House; this is a big task on the agenda of reeeacoh in Indian Politi¬ 
cal Science, to which the scholars have to turn to make it more 
realistic. 




Life in Public AdminlstratiMi: Wio Ateinisters/ Bow Miere and With 
Mhat Does One Aitainister/Boif Doaa One Learn to AdWLnlster 
Ed. LED KLINKERS, Amsterdam, Uitgevecij Kobra, 1985, pp. 143 

Historically, discussions concerning the problematic area of c«i- 
ceptualising administrative reality point to a multitude of ap¬ 
proaches, yet, the absence of a body of knowledge and system of 
•explanatory theory* with 'scope' and 'precision' and 'reliability' 
pertaining to the administrative f^nomena remain unoontested in the 
field of Public Administration. Hie administrative 'hypotheses' that 
have been proposed have not undergone critical scrutiny and enpirical 
validation. 

In much of the administrative writings of the past, there has been 
a tendency to indulge in 'sophisticated' consideration of minute 
aspects of the administrative phenomenon^ rather than attempt to 
attain an overall view of the subject by applying a multi- and inter¬ 
disciplinary abroach to Public Administration. Comnendable excep- 
ticms are Luther Gulick, Dwight Maido and Arne F. Leonans. Ihe book 
under review is a worthy testimony not only to Arne F. Leemans, as 
the editor and the authors claim, but also to the multi- and inter¬ 
disciplinary approach to the study of Public Administration. 

In •Dynamics in Public Administration*, Adriaan Bours and Marie 
Anne Estas provide an overview of Dr. Arne Leemans' thoughts and 
activities in the field. 

We learn of the scope and extent of Dr, Leemans' pre-occupation 
from local government to sub-national, national, and international 
concerns; administrative reform, coiparative and development adminis¬ 
tration; theory and pcetctloe of public administration; his efforts to 
promote and gain recognition for the discipline in his home country 
as well as world over. The presentation of Leemans' background is 
follwed by a 'List of ^ifcations and other Contributions by Ame F. 
Leemans*. The book addresses Itself to six major questions which are 
covered in chapters 2-7: (1) What is administration in the Public 
Sector? (2) Who administers? (3) Bow does one administer? (4) Where 
does one administer? (5) With what does one administer? and (6) How 
does one learn to administer? 
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Xn "Ih* Problcmtlc Oonceptualisatlon of Modern Kibllc Adninlstra- 
tion", Ken Verhoef sufports a nultl- and inter-disciplinary approach 
to th* study of Public Administration/ defines the field of study, 
and identifies the conplex relationship between 'politics' and 
‘managenent'ihe also identifies the peculiarities of Public Mminis- 
tration and cautions against the rigid separation between rule-making 
and rule-adjudlcatlve activities. 

nie question Mat is aMnistration in the public sector? is well 
treated considering the problem of onKseptualizing public administra¬ 
tion/ with approacAas generating diacussicns that resulted in creat¬ 
ing unnecessary dichotondes in the field. 

Gerard Timsit (France) and Sabino cassese (Italy) address to the 
question M» adainisteca? From their presentatiMis, it is obvious to 
cohcluda that the political system is increasingly turning bureau¬ 
cratic/ while the administrative system is becoming more and more 
political. They both ocmcur that bureaucratic and political power 
have incredibly becone intertwined. Mmr does one ateinistec? is the 
focus of Colm o' Nuallain and Andrew Dunslre (*Why adnlnister?: Tint 
Moral Dimension of Administrative Reform”). In both of these, the 
values that ought to be brought to etdministration and administrative 
reforms are discussed; effectiveness, efficiency, acoeptedsllity and 
accountability are discussed as *end criteria we should prescribe for 
public policy" design—and for effective isplanentation, mobilisation 
through popular participation. Caution about administrative re¬ 
organisation is also offered. The question, Where Does One Ad¬ 
minister? is dealt with by OUha Vartola ("From careless Nonchalance 
Towards Responsiveness"), and Frank Delmartlno ("The Concept of Rele- 
vemt Space for Decision Making, as Test Guide for Territorial 
Reforms"). Vartola accepts the need for improvement in the adminis¬ 
trative system but focuses attention on why administrative inc>rove- 
ments have not been attained. 

Ancng other things, he argues that the bureaucracy: (a) hu moved 
from being a ruling instrument to beli^ "intergral part of the ruling 
system"; (b) has become "largely a law unto itself, independent of 
society. The Intruelcn of parties and interest systems into acfaainis- 
tcatlon brings with it social contradictions and potential con¬ 
flicts*; and (c) has developed a "burewicratic culture as an obstacle 
to the devatlopsmnt of reMunsiveMsa”. Delmartlno argues that three 
terme—relevanoe, space and (taclaioiv-making—should be given their 
full weight in adnlnlstrative re-orgamisatlon and reform. Be writes 
"'RelevvKm' not > seem thus far to have bamrv the strongest side 
of reforms esrcled ouh...* He further notes: 

Administrative re-organisation thus becomes a dialogue that is 
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ocnducted in differ«nt ways depending on th« plao* and timr and 
wharaby, it la inportant to specify whic^ actors have a say and in 
vdiat governioental and social context the process occurs. A few 
conaeguenoes of this are obvious: 

- The equalizati(U) philosophy in provisions and acknLnistrative 
solutions will be abondoned; 

- The towns and the countryside differ essential ly and thereby 
permit differences in administrative solutions; 

> An adninistrative organization is not established once and for 
all: transitional phases and opportunities for growth can be 
provided (p. 92). 

In With Nbat Does One Adsinister? Jan Kooiman (*To Govern Is More 
Than To Decide*) and Ton van der Byden ("Creative Management in 
Governmant^) reactivate the discussions on "who governs?” and how who 
governs does so and the qualities and responsibilities that should go 
with governing. Kooiman concentrates on inputs and the problems 
created in solving the Increasing ir^t demands in society. 

Kooiman resuscitates and redirects the application of systems 
theory and cybernetics to the theory of public administration. 
Cybernetics jargons apart—overloads, positive and negative feed¬ 
backs—Kooiman prescribes conditions for effective governance: 

Significant to governing is the fact that there is an object and a 
subject, inplying a governing relationship, ihe governing object 
can be called g.o. (governing organ or system) the subject (the 
system to be governed). Certain resources or methods of influence 
are used in the process of governing and can be called instru¬ 
ments. Certain impulses are needed to bring the in8trument(s) 
into action and to sustain that actlm (p. 105). 

Broadly stated, th^ are: (1) Sie condition of image, (2) the condi¬ 
tion of instrumantsi and (3) the condition of acticn. The amlgam of 
the three conditicms defines the possibilities and limitation* of 
certain governing situations. 

Ton van dor Byden on the other hand catalogues the ills with 
govemanoa—is wrong with 90vemBM)t7<—and provides a "eijeckliat 
fbr top ^jality service*. Aocmrding to'him, following are iaportant 
.el«Mnts fbr top quality goverpsnnt: 

- govenmmnt service should be Uie beat poesible; 

-if private orgmlaatlons perform well in a partioular sector, j 
the re^ective govenaant organisation should perform equally 
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wall or should ba privatlaad (specific qovarnnant functions 
excluded)I 

- top quality government service is a necessity of life for the 
citizens, just as food, bousing, etc; 

■' the difference bet%ieen mediocre and high performance in govern¬ 
ment servicing is represented by the human factor, and each 
civil servant should therefore perforin to the best of his or 
her ability; 

- civil servants are not servants of the politicians, but of the 
public as the real sovereign (citizens sovereignty); 

- one hundred per cent involvement in top quality government 
service should be asked but it should be accepted that civil 
servants may make mistakes; 

- politicians are chosen as political representatives once in 
four years or so, but civil servants are chosen daily by the 
public on the criterion, does a citizen sovereign get good 
service?; 

- each civil servant should periodically nake a oost/effective- 
ness analysis of the (sic) own pecformanceithe target being a 
positive contribution to the peoples, well being; 

- it is a privilege to be a civil servant, to be a member of 
government, i.e., the best possible hixnan organisation; 

- civil servants should behave as responsible mep and women, the 
best medicine against the bureaucratic disease of shifting 
re^ionsibllity <x) to another's dmulders; 

- civil servants should be trained continuously to become experts 
in optimal government servicing, not only in their specific 
jobs but in 'government' in general; and 

- government must becom’e a quality that is associated with 
optimsl service, humane b^uiviour, professional work and effi¬ 
ciency (p. 113). 

Like Leenans, van der Eyden argues for an inter-disciplinary 
scienoe of government -and advocates recruitment of able personnel and 
oontinuoua training for creative ma n a g e m ent of govemnnt. 

Tha ease fte training public service personnel is poignantly mads 
by Bmast Engelbert ("Managerial Training the Public Sector") and 
Klaus Konig ("Political Advice and Adminiatrative Support" md "Plan¬ 
ning in tha Gatann Ouncellery") in answering the questioni^Hom Does 
Ono Loam to Administer? They argue that appropriate gpiallfloatlons 
*nd ocspstsncias are sins qua noo for effective meking and senaging 
oi pubile poliqf. 
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A nuirtbcr of significant points can be made from the book under 
review: 

> that the ccnplexity of public sector managonent—the study and 
practice together—requires inter-disciplinary/nulti-disciplin- 
ary e^roaches for effective results; 

- that administration is political and the involvement of civil 
servants in political decision-making need, not be ignored in 
the study and practice of public adninistration; 

- that values dominate the administrative process and ethical 
theory needs to be incorporate in public administration 
theory; 

- that the study of public actoiinistration cannot be divorced from 
the practice—study should «irich practice and vice veraaj and 

- that the drive towards professional development of public eu)> 
ministrators needs to be intensified. 

Typographical errors aside, this is an excellent primer in the 
study of public Administration. 


—KOPI AMKOMAH 


Hetrqpolitan Bolicx! AdidnistrertilaQ in India 

S.K. CEATURVEOI, New Delhi, B.R. Publishing Corporation, 1985, 
pp. xxiii-t-187, Rs. 140.00 

Rising economic disparities with large number of people living 
under severe poverty conditions have usually been recognised as some 
of the Important factors associated with rising crime in the country. 
The government has taken several socio-economic measures to alleviate 
the conditions of the poor. But little success has been achieved 
and, particularly, £he pr(±lem of disparities has continued to be 
with us. One aspect of this problem is the nature of urbanisation 
and the growth of large metropolitan tcwns. These towns providing 
economic opportunities attract people from the rural areas apart from 
others. The result is that the city populations have Increased 
disproportionately to the available civic amenities like housing, 
schools, water and electricity, etc. An lnf>ortant consequence of 
discontinuities in enployment and inadequate living conditions is the 
feeling of frustration felt by the migrants whose si^ts are sat on 
the facilities available to a minority. 

In this milieu, crime has increased and Chaturvedi, in this valu¬ 
able cxxitrlbutlcn, examines the way the police administration and the 
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government have responded to the situation. In the introductory 
chapter, he heis traced growth of urban police administration euid 
establishment of'the police coiplssionerate system. While in his 
empirical research, he has concentrated on the system prevalent in 
Delhi, he has used secondary information to highlight the experiences 
of other metropolitan towns. 

Chaturvedi's data, collected through interviews in Delhi, show 
that the police commissioner system has fallen short of citizens 
expectations due to several reasons. One category of reasons is 
political interference that in any case pervades the entire adminis¬ 
trative system, particularly in a place like Delhi which abounds in 
VIPs. The others are related to inadequate management of the police 
force. In this latter category ate included factors like overlapping 
of law and order wings, lack of specialisation, ineffective beat 
system, faulty oonmunications, etc. 

A significant observation that the author makes is that the res¬ 
pondents living in East Delhi are more critical of the police than 
their counterparts in other regions of the metropolis. In East Delhi 
reside the poorer sections. As such, this finding could have been 
probed further to establish the kind of bias that the police have in 
their work. 

In conclusion, the author has made several recommendations to 
tnprove the working of the police force in Delhi. ' He has laid great 
stress on reforming the organisational structure and has presented an 
alternative nodel that is worth looking into. This study is a useful 
contribution to the understanding of police administration in India f 
and should be of wide interest. 

.1 

—KULDEEP MATHDR 


Delinquency in India: A Oonparatiwe AnaLLysis 

CLAYTTO A HARTJEN AND S. PRIYADARSINI, New Brunwick, New Jersey, 
Rutgers University Press, 1984, pp. 252 

The term deviance and delinquency and the act makes us uneasy, 
particularly when it concerns children. This subject has been 
studied by s^ralars in different regions of the country from the late 
40s onwards. Studies based on prinary and secondary data are avail¬ 
able for scrutiny. 

The phencmmfKxi of delinquency being so sensitive and dynamic that 
periodical asseasments are essential with a view to understanding in 
the prevalent reality. The need for such a study enhances when we 
have the oaeiarative accounts. Only a limited numbet of oonperatlve 
studies on delinqueixy ate available in India. Therefore, the stu^ 
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md»r review is a welcxaw addition. 

This book la divided into five parts. Aw first part ooi^lses 
.ntroduction and discussion on methodology. Hie i^econd on-Delingumt 
«haviour:Of£lclal and Self-reported , covers delinquency lawe and 
ifficlal delinqpiency^ and ■''self-reported delinquent behaviour . Part 
:hird on ^'Official Control: Arrest« Judicial and Correctional 
Processing*'deals with official reaction and judicial and correc- 
.ional processing. Part four discusses Societal Perceptions and 
eactions to include shaping reactions to crime and delinquency newsr 
ublic reaction, and structure of public reaction. The last part 
'ives Sunnary and Oonclusiois. 

The authors feel that affluence and tiioacB±c prosperi!ty have not 
xily been able to influence the rate of delinquency in the developed 
xwntries only, but the developing countries like India are gradually 
:]qperfencing the gravity of this problem. 

To understand the reality, the stud^ was undertaken on an explora- 
:ory level to find out nature, pattern and extent of delinquent 
ehavlour among Indian youth and to investigate the character and 
ixtent of societal and legal reaction to that behaviour. In order 
:o gathers variety of information re^rding juvenile delinquency in 
.ndia, generally, and in urban and rural localities in the state of 
?amil Nadu, particularly, the researchers resorted to various 
ttthods. The questionnaire and an interview-schedule were the chief 
.nstruirents for data collection which were pre-tested. Information 
egarding delinquency was collected with the help of a self-reported 
uestlonnaire administered on the young persons in high schools and 
{proved schools. A public attitude survey among rural and urban 
esidents was also undertaken to measure the perceptions towards 
elinquency laws and delinquent behaviour. Samples were drawn 
:andomly in both the self-reported and attitude surveys. 

The study also makes a reference to official deliniuency and self- 
eported delinquent behaviour. Still the official statistics of 
uvenile delinquency are able to Identify only a certain proportion 
f crime or forms of criminal and delinquent behaviour. Nevertheless 
:here is a difference between the actual delinquency amd reported 
elinquency. Much of the behaviour which is technically delinquent 
ses uncontrolled or is hidden. The book throws ll^t on both self- 
eported and official sources of information and concludes that 
ellnquent forms of behavlour^re comparatively Infrequent among 
ndian youth irrespective of eocio econoadc group. 

The chapter on official reaction tends to explain that lack of 
oncecn towards this issue appears to be partly due to the fact that 
lUthoritiaa either do not perceive the delinquent behaviour as 
rcublasome or do not feel that naoeaalty of official action to deal 
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with the eituationf or both. It further indicates that relatively 
youngsters come to legal attention, and still fewer are processed 
throu^ the judicial machinery. Those who do cone in contact with a 
correctional institution happei to be the most serious offenders from 
the more^deprived socio-economic background, who are generally 
treated in a tolerant non-punitive manner. 

' Due to the low delinguency rates, the signiflc2U)ce of the inple- 
mentation of Children Act(s), a progressive correctional measure 
specialised institutions with facilities (such as courts and correc¬ 
tional institutions) needed for the training, rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders is also not felt. Ihey 
feel that the main factor in delinquency in India is the prevailing 
socio-economic condition, as obtains in the country. Therefore, they 
become reluctant in perceiving misconduct needing formal control or 
to call upon agents of such control even when an individual may be 
convinced that the formal agencies have an appropriate role to play. 
Moreover, in a developing country, the media may have a limited role 
both in dispersal of information and education. 

The pres«it study shows that similarities and differences between 
the urban and rural envlrormwnta of respondents may be conducive to 
shaping similarities and differences in the form of severity of 
reaction to delinquent conduct. In other words, it may be opined 
that the socio-economic and eocio-cultural forces may oonditioj the 
process of knowledge, opinion and attitudes of the respondents to¬ 
wards delinquent conduct. 

The final ch^>ter stanroarises finding on the problem of delinquency 
whidi seems to be on increase not only in India but also all over the 
world. To e]q>lain this pnenomenon, the importance of social factors 
has been stressed. Processes like industrialisation, urbanisation 
and modernisation have affected the value-formation process. The 
issue is, therefore, significant from the perspective of the wider 
social fibre of Indian society in a transitional period. It would, 
therefore, be desirable that the gravity of the problem of 
delinquency is adequately analysed and i^ipropriate preventive strate- 
giee are planned. 

In apite of the inai^ and understanding, the publication has two 
major giq?a: (i) The works of the Indian scholars in this area have 
not been adequately quoted. Prow 1962 onwards over 100 such d^ur 
ments including HuD. Thesis, boohs and articles i*4)li8hed in 
siwjal journals of India have appeared. Those cited in the 
mostly are nawspaper articles rather than those published in pr^- 
Bionai journals, (ii) MV ®tv»d|y In Indian setting, pactioilatly on 
the group on whi'ch the present study has been focused, questionnaire 
would be the most unsuitable method. 
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The publication may be useful to scholars as a reference book, to 
the students as a guide and to others as a source of information. I 
recomnend extensive use of this publication. 


. “K.S. SHUKLA 


!he State and Rural Boonoadc Transforaatlon ^ The Oase of Punjab, 
.950-85 

3.K. CHAOHA, New Delhi, Sage Publications, 1986, pp. 369. 

nie transformation of agriculture in PunjeUo is well-known. The 
wheat revolution occurred in Punjab in 1966.-67 and the rice revolu¬ 
tion in early seventies. These two revolutions have transformed 
Punjab into India's grainary and it has become the country's most 
advanced agricultural state. How, has this happened and what have 
seen its offshoots? 

The author, thus, has kept two broad objectives in view, namely, 
to build a systematic and well-knit account of numerous technological 
and institutional factors propelling rapid economic transformation of 
rural Punje^t and to try and answer guesticxis relating to distribution 
sf gains in particular, whether or not the benefits of general 
eomomic pro^rity are percolating down to the lower strata of rural 
society. The author has utilised mass of primary published and 
ur^ublished seccmdiury data in reaching conclusicxis. 

In the Punjab story, technical transformation is highlighted but 
certain important factors preceding it are pushed sideways. The 
unjab cultivators migrated from P6J(istan and had the experience of 
irrigated agriculture. Land for land could not be given as less land 
sas available in East PunjeUs and hencs the system of graded cuts was 
^lied for distributing land to every land holder. The cuts on big 
rand holders were very heavy; so there vas a considerable levelling 
Sown of land ownership at the higher levels. This reduced dispari- 
.ies in land holdings considerably. Policy of consolidation of 
wldings was inplemented successfully. Tenancy legislation was a 
uccess and the number of toiancy holdings came down significantly in 
:he mid-fifties' land reforms. The ceiling legislaticm did not make 
igniflcant difference in distribution of land assets. 

The government in Punjab utilised plan funds for building up 
jifrastructure, like irrigaticxi, |pfer, roads, marketing, co-opera- 
:ive credit, and education. The surface irrigation was sr^lemanted 
y tubewell irrigation vhich largely depended iqxx) the cultivators' 
Mn initiative. Among the states, ^jab has the lowest unutilised 
.rrigation potential. The high-yielding seeds came at a time «d>en 
Jifrastructure was already in existence. The support prices of wheat 
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and later on In rice gave assured market to the £ 2 unners and reduced 
postharvest fluctuations in wheat and rice prices. Seduction in the 
period of marketing on account of assured purchases has facilitated 
multiple cropping even small farmers. There has been slackening 
in increase in output at times but it has picked up vrtiich only shows 
that continuous technological breeikthrough is required to sustain the 
agricultural revolution. The effects of greei revolution have per¬ 
colated down; employment opportunities have increased. There is In- 
mlgratlon of labour at harvest time; mecheuilsaticm has not di^laced 
labour; instead it has displaced bullock power. The real income of 
landless labour has gone up and the lot of marginal farmers tas not 
inproved much as they are shy of working as wage labour on farms of 
big and medium cultivators. Rural-urban differentials have narrowed. 
This is in sharp contrast to other industrial states like Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal where the gap has increeused. This belles 
that the percolation thesis has not vK»;ked in the Indian rural con¬ 
text because of which target group schemes meant to benefit people 
below the poverty line have been launched. The success of these 
*Garibi Satao" progrannies has been called in question in the absence 
of strong percolation effect. 

The author has disagreed with the thesis that procurement prices 
of wheat and rice are not sufficiently remunerative and terms of 
trade have turned against agriculture. In fact, higlver procurement 
prices would adversely affect small farmers and wage labour as they 
purchase foodgrains from the market. The book has also highlighted 
that agricultural growth through inter-sectoral linkages has in¬ 
creased enploynent in the tertiary sector rather than in the second¬ 
ary sector. The benefit of expanding rural markets has gone to the 
manufacturers in other states. Employment opportunities for educated 
youth have not increased in the same proportion as for non-educated 
youth. One of the important handicaps facing the Punjab is shortage 
of power. Irrigation has expanded to the maximum; the exphasis has 
to be on efficient utilisation of existing surface and ground water 
resouroes. It is not safe to rely on agrlojlture alone in expanding 
Punj^'a eoonony. Ttie author reconrends evolving suitable industrial 
policy. Further, he also pleads for another dose of land reforms, 
particularly lowering of ceiling so as to improve the economic posi¬ 
tion of marginal and small farmers (including the landless), in 
Punjab, ^new technology is capable of er-juring ecOTomic viability at 
fairly low level of farm size. This no doubt seems difficult at 
rrammt in the abeenoe of strong peasant movement and lack of will in 
the ruling party. Wie author's view is that intellectual opinion 
should be built in that direction and his present thesis, is an effort 
in that direction. While analysing coosunption patterns of different 
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groups, he finds qualitative improvement, though unfortunatel' 
alctioholic consumption has gone up significmtly. 

The reviewer would like to add that the author has succeeded i 
his modest abjective and now the time has coma to devote some though 
as to what should be the pattern of industrialisation in Punjat 
Whether it should be decentralised industrialisation or industrial! 
satiOD of the type -which hM cone idxMt under Government auspices o 
a ccnbination of the two. Could not some regional In^trial plan 
be prepared to set the ball.rolling? 


—R.S. KHANN 












Tribal Develot—nl, Prnjr— ns and MWiiistration in India 

ASHOK R. BASU, New Delhi, National Book Organisation, 1985, p. 322 

Rs. 175.00 

According to the 1981 census, there were 54 million Schedule 
Tribes spread in several parts of the country. Th^ even constitut 
a majority in Sikkim, Meghalaya, Nagaland and the newly bom state 
of Mizoram and Arunachal. According -to one estimate, there are 42 
Scheduled Tribal comnunities. The Anthropological Survey of indi 
however, has identified 314 tribes, with a few major ones having sut 
tribes. There is a very considerable cultural, social and econoni 
diversity in the life styles and activities of tribes, some ar 
primitive or semi-primitive, while others are undergoing changes i 
the direction of modernity. 

Most of the tribes live in remote areas of forests and hill. 
Their main source of livelihood is traditional type of agricultur 
and forest produce. Literacy is beginning to make progress amor 
them in' very recent decades wd in 1981 it was 16.35 per cent. C 
the whole, the tribals are very siitple-mlnded people with an egali 
tarian ethos, by apd large. At the sane time, si^rstitions, stronc 
traditions auid, in certain tribal co^unities, black magic stll 
characterise their outlook and action. They tend to be very muc 
afraid of new idea's and practices coming from outside their ow 
circles. They also fall an easy victim to eiqiloitatlon biy others. 

In order to protect them against the exploitative practices of tl 
non-trlbals and to provide special measures for their welfare an 
development, the cot^itution of India Includes several articles. C 
these. Articles 46 and 275 are of particular importance. Schedules 
and VI of the Oonstitution also pertiln .to setting <4? of distlncti. 
administrative organisation and formulation of regulations to a^l 
their conditions of life. The aucowssive Five year Plans^ ei^ecl h ^ 
since the Fifth Plan (1973-78), have allocated increasing funds ft 
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tha aodo-acoRomic davalopnent and welfare of the tclbals. 

our knowledge about these cnefsaratlvely less known li^wbitants of 
India has been improving to an extent through various government 
reports and also social science researches conducted by anthropo¬ 
logists and other scie^ntists. Some administrators in the past and 
more so recently, have also given us their analysis and suggestions 
about the tribal welfare and development. The book under review is a 
very recent contributlcm to the existing limited literature on tribal 
development administration. It deala with the strength and weak¬ 
nesses of the organisational set-up and administrative procedures 
vrtiich have been evolved by the government in the country for inple- 
mentation of the tribal sub-plan in the context of our Five Year 
Plans. The focus of the study is on two sub-divisions of ChanX>a 
district in Himachal Pradesh. But Basu, while providing an indepth 
analysis of tribal administration in these areas, also makes intelli¬ 
gent and well-informed references to the achievements and deficien¬ 
cies of tribal administration in the country as a whole. Be cxmhines 
in himself practical insights of a senior ackidnistrator with a first¬ 
hand knowledge of tribal ccmditions in Himachal Preidesh and also with 
a sound knowledge of social sciences, in particular of the discipline 
of public administration. He conveys his analysis and suggestions in 
a lucid language accompanied by si^tantial facts and arguments. 

While the second chapter of the book gives us the conceptual 
frmework of tribal adninistration, the third one provides a gliiipse 
of the physical and social conditions as well as cultural milieu of 
the tribal belt in Himachal Pradesh with special reference to 
Bharmour and Pangi sub-divisions of Chamba district. The next 
chapter provides an analytical description with suggestions for im¬ 
provement of the administrative organisation, particulwly regarding 
Issues of adnlnistrative decentralisation, integration and coordina¬ 
tion as well as personnel management. Ihe next eight chapters deal 
with implemmtation of economic and social develcpnent and welfare 
programmes of the government, clearly bringing out their limited 
achievements due to several existing constraints. These are followed 
by t%(o chapters, one dealing with problems of deploying well-nnoti- 
vated, guided and disciplined personnel for tribal araas and tha 
other with monitoring and evaluation of programroea as a means to 
Improva their inplMnentation. 

He concludes his wsll-docunmnted and indspth study tv once again 
reminding us of savsral vary psrtinsnt problems rsgatding improving 
the efficiWKjy and effactiveness of tha tribal davslopnent pollqf and 
Pcogranmas without destroying some of the yaduable ccmiponenta of 
tribal culture as %ni 11 as of tha eco-Bystem>rt>ich auataina tribal 
life and activity. According to him, attention needs to be given 
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•amMtly toy thOM conotrnad with tribal ^Wyelopnent to j awiaa Ilka: 
proper identification of tribal areaa and needSr adjuatnenta of 
financial allocations and adninlstrative dapUions as veil actlcM to 
suit local oonditionsf ontivation and disciplining of aADinistrative 
parsonnel to have synpathy and understanding about tribal culture and 
needs as well as to cultivate devotion to administrative duties in a 
physically and socially rather uncongenial environment, ensuring 
tribal'peoples participation in their own welfare and development 
processes. He, therefore, suggests that more indepth studies of 
tribal development administration in several concerned parts of the 
country are needed to provide alternative approaches for resolving 
these issues by the central and State Governments as well as throu^i 
voluntary action. 

The book is a stinulating study for those Interested in the evolv¬ 
ing development administratis in the country as well as those con¬ 
cerned with tribal welfare and development. 


—B.S. KHAHNA 


BAiceticn and Boonaadc Growth 

D.R. VERNA, New Delhi, Ashish Publishing House, 1987, p. 115, 
Rs. 100.00 

under review seeks to sxsmlne and analyse the role of 
educatis in eoonoRdc dsvelopmsnt and its implications for manpower 
planning whir* is ana of the vital conponanta of a devclopmant plan. 
Study of such parmnstars baoomaa all the more Inportant In a davalop- 
ing econonv where educational planning is used as an input for 
advance programming of manpower outflows, niese manpower outflows 
reflect tbm quantitative and ^lalitative a^ects of labour markets. 
The study selects Gujarat state as a sample for the purpose of em¬ 
pirical analysis and uses secondary and primary data for its ietati- 
stical analysis. Major thrust of the study is confined to; (il 
Relationship between manpower planning and educational planning, 
ttia part of analysis is based cm empirical analysis of Ahmedabad 
city undertaken by various scholars in the field, (il) Allocative- 
efficiency of Investments made in sduoaticn measured through rates of 
returns. This part of analysis is based on studlss/lnformstion/data 
provided by Hark Blaug. 

author qoestione the rationale of investment oriterla and 
priorltlee of aAieatioMi planning, particularly whan there exists • 
oaaa that highnt sAwatlon in India is no longer profitable In oaor 
parlaon to^iaary end eoaondary education. The author quotiw Mart 
■laug a study on rates of return eo substantiate bis argument. TW 
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rat«« of foturn in higher education are aaid to be 9 per cent over 
iieondary edtatiation aa. oonctared to 15 per ornt in prlnery education 
over illiteretee and 14 per cent amsially of the middle-paaaed over 
the prinwy. ■ foking into conaideratiar. the rate of intereat between 
10 to U pet cent per annum« the E««i;poaition of investment in higher 
education, by government or eve;i financing by government through 
granta>in-4id achefpe appears to be unsound. Hence the need for a 
review. 

the author mkes a atjccM^ case of a review of educational eyatenv 
particularly when the track record of educational development in 
India has teought in new challenge—regional disparities and socio- 
econonic inequal it i'^g, on one side, and the problem of high drop-out 
rates and stagna^cion, on the other. According to the author, there 
is wastage of r.eaouroea (27.6 per c«jt) due to mounting unenployment 
of adhicated r,anpawer. He advocates a policy of specific education to 
specific fyurpose, which stimulates higher productivity in led>our- 
market find promotes econooiic growth. Be flays the advocacy of ratio 
of ad’jcational expenditure to national expenditure and national 
inclose. He also enphaslses the need of correcting demand and siqpply 
of manpower vis-a-vis its bearing upon various specialisations in 
education sector because it affects labouc-pro(Ax±ivity. 

Ihree chapters devoted to position of literacy, adult education, 
and educating poor and backward shows the oonoem of the autboc 
to revitalise the education system at the bottom of the ladder so 
that reel inroads could be built to meet the criteria of social 
justice as enshrinsd in our Oanstitutitxt 

The book serves a useful purpose to the extent that it sends e 
signal to educational planners to review the subtle process of educa¬ 
tional planning and bring it closer to mar 
educational planning could help in bcingir 
world of education' and 'the world of work 
task to educational planners, who could 
in the light of the following qeustioos: 

1. Within the education system, ’ 
according to different stages 

2. What ahould be the prioritl 
institutions on ths basis of 
rsguirsd for q^fic purpr 

3. Mhat should bs the optln 
and informal education 
saetors of tha eocnasBr? 

4. Mhat rtwuld bt tha cri 
to different eduoetic 


'wer-planning so that 
-ont between 'the 
' assign the 
'vstem 
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5. How could th« twin oi>j«ctives in educatlmtil planning, 

viz., equity aB« efficiency? 

6. How can the surpi.^ and shortages in labour market be cor¬ 
rected? ' ' 


The study picks up issues whi^^j are vital for integrating the 
system of economy and the role of ebw^ati^ to it. To that extent, 
it is a timely study based on.enpiric«i analysis. However, the 
reader has to keep in mind ,the following mutations of the study: 
(1) it is based on regional data, and tv) its chapter scheme is 
sporadic in nature. 

‘ ^ 

—V.P. GARG 


Motivational Crisis in Indian Managsamtit - A Case of dhstcntial 
Sickness 

B.R. SHARMA, New Delhi, Indiem Institute of Public Administration, 
1986, pp. xiv + 196, Rs. 80.00 


Motivational crisis in Indian Management forms the substwce of an 
eipirical study based on middle-level officers of Delhi Adndnlstra-- 
tion. Part one of the book deals with the conceptual frame of 
motivation, purpose and rationale of the problem, methods imd ^o- 
flles of government executives, emd cases and results of . the stu^. 
Part two highlights the proceedings of the seminar which provides a 
feedback on the research. 


The author has surveyed both western and Indian researches on the 
concept of motivation and its assessment, in agreement with V.H. 
Vroom, Sharma points out that it is through simultaneous study of 
situational and personality variables that the complete naturd of 
their Interaction can be revealed. The.author laments that no syste¬ 
matic theory of motivation is available in the Indian context and 


warns that, in the fast ^tanging world, tha paychologlcal theories 
giving no place to temporal dimensions would fail to explain tHnnan 
behaviour. It Is maintained that any theory of work motivation would 
have to be time-specific and sodety-qpeclfic. in the present oon- 
text, we have feudal capitalist soclsty in India. Sslf, status and 
rols would bs kay varlablss^ infldanoad and rtMpsd by soeUllsatlon, 
stratification and values rsq>sctivsly. Sslf would Influsnos work 
i^lvstion through sslf aooaptanos. Rols would influanoe work moti- 
^1^ through o ocups t lcxial role petoaption and status, being high 
\ an^X^, generates social distance rasulttng in alienAioh. Aliena- 
iP tlAwteld'^Me* inverse relationships with work motivation. . Work 
Ik ^sotfj^^on i» also influsncsd by organisational vhriablss, like 
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jwtef otructurei eoi^lectlve bargaining, etc. 

Ihe studio aimed at i^^ttifying the factors for work motivation but 
ytl- variables relating'to self, family, orgahisation of the execu¬ 
tes 'iMre also studied. ^ was hypothesised that work motivation is 
termihed by placement oi an individual in official hierarchy, 
stance from the centre of policy formulation or decision-making, 
ed satisfaction and satisf^ion of higher order needs, power, 
estige and respect in governn^it, and good, happy and harmonious 
nily life. ' 

The study is based on a sampleof 67 (60 males and 7 females) 
ddle level officMs. It covered \arious cadres, categories and 
vels of executives both from secre^tiat and field assignments. 

* data was collected through an intervla, schedule which appears in 
3 appendix. Ihe motivation is seen fcomfthe Gestalt view, and its 
ittsment makes use of indigenous nultifact^iai £^roach. Hie re¬ 
archer has used the guided case study roeth»ij. The case study and 
rsonal documents are important, especially'(.p the study of non- 
nnative behaviour. The data was analysed more qualitative terms 
:her than statistically. Fifteen case studies illustrate the life 
Isis that the officers were in. They brought outygcious motive 
ructuree of their personality. 

me study shows that the middle-level executives to have 
haustad almost all their hopes and have reached a Vage where 
allaation of their dreams is the beginning of their ei\ Their 
vel of work motivation is indeed not very high, me enviroi^t is 
t stimulating; it is stifling, not fulfilling or facilitatinv^nd 
is debilitating and not vitalising. It is because of this org^i_ 
tlonal planning that work motivation is inhibiting. Second 
character of work. For most of the executives, it is lost in the 
eary paper routine. There is no job satisfaction,there is no 
suit orientation, there is no creativity and, therefore, tlwre is 
motivation for work, mere is practically no freedom of work, 
atevsr little freedom is there, it is restricted by rigi ty o 
lea. political interference, inefficiency and non-cocperat^ of 
inttiw.., .tc Ib.y fit that tflj 9 to«h . 

jnUd ud it pKWifa Mcilly any oB»ttmitias to “*1' 

K Ihay loot theii fotur. parapactlve. there are Httla 
VtOdtlOh ah4, aa a raault, thay f«l fruatratat That. 1. 
.no. of th. ptratnant £K*or of Inorntlv. or 
ttl. t««nitl<.u on th. other hanO, thaf 
no ina.p«n)«>e., that. i. no antonow, t>«a i« ■« 
a »nU b. d>l. to «> K«athln, of yonr o». « all th-a 

ctor—th. th. r«.rO 1 

Uins of auction »on 9 th. «*>.tl.... n-f ^1 .»«•»« !« 
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cnly froD oth 0 r», but also fron tba life itaalf^: They are aibattV 
office and alBO at tKMne. They are an exlstf'^tially sick grouT/of 
people. Theae conclusions have arisen out 'jt the bureaupstholcygy of 
our executives. However, every thing is vrjt lost. They are p^soud of 
their country and being involved in the eoontry. They wan'^ to take 
birth in India, if it is a reality. suggestions gi.ven by the 

author dsMrve synpatbetle considerate^ and nay be iiqpl,awnted where 
feasible. 

In the assdnar, PJt Dubi^ashi p jsed the followir^ quest ions—'Can 
the people at the higher leva', not create a b'^tter organisation 
pattern?” ”Can it not give a of ^^ob sati.sfaction, a sense of 

self actualisation for thos-^ who work in «ur. adninistration?" He 
e^prgssgs the hope that 1’. can be done. Khurana pointed out 

thM the fiinottOharles ^ j operate at the 'middle level are perhaps 
^ gpgt iipottant funct ^^nnacies, who constitute an inpoctant link¬ 
age, fl»«y are just be the decision-wking level and the inple- 
n^tatioo level is btjiQw them. They are responsible for irplsnenting 
ii(hat«ver an organ! sacion has in a short tern. It is felt that the 
■liidle-level exe. 4 itives must be invoiced in the policy-etaking deci¬ 
sion in the org< siisatlon throu^ apprr^iation of difficult Les of th» 
Staff working sit the lower levels ard passing then on to the higher, 
levels so t! while taking deciaic« or carrying out cerUin policy 
deelslcns, should be in a poeltion to appreciate what it is that 
is like’ ,g. io stand in the way ofi prop* r Inplenentation. It Is 
stress ^ that those at the lower level .ihould be in a posit .;n to 
pass jp to the top.level all that is Implrplng at the lower Jevei. 
i, »• ' delegate power so tnat functionarf.*/ at a particular level be 

i; i’,a position to shoulder rosponalbilit V >r equip thensel .'se ade- 

gtately in the discharge of the work epf i usted to thsnu hut some 
tiBM officers at ths top level want to Inep all j«uthority with then 
and wrald like every decisior. to be taken at their level, ht tinea, 
there are sene functionarier at the niddle level who, in situations 
whsce tricing dsclsion involves a certain klrjd of risk, would like to 
avoid the responsibility lest later on they ere bel<t responsible. 
The delegation of authority nust go along with the shouldering of 
responsibility. 

Personnel poliq^, iricluding plaoenent , plays an important role 
in .inducing work aotiyrttion. Before placing a person oh certain job, 
it is osoassary to kn(^ his w4ricnssses and his strong points and the 
kind of jobs in tdiidi he will succeed. In this, appraisal system 
i * plays an ixportant rr>la. in ths interest ct efficiency, in all thoaa 
caaea irtiicb do not involve any kind of monetary expenditura. It 
riiould ba mm that 'oenfirmation and refrilaa a p po t iiti i mnt i take plaoa 
f . in time and efficieiilcy is permitted to grow without delay. Proantion 
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polielM need to bo ottMunlined. Further, the job cetlsfaction 
arieee frov the envlronnmt In which you are operating, fron the kind 
of job you are handling and the kind of interest you are taking in 
your job. 

The participants pointed out that the policies framed at the 
higher level are dependent on many extraneous factors, including 
political considerations and not on what the junior level or middle 
level executive says or does. The middle level executive is in a 
dilema, because he is distrusted both at the lowest level and the 
highest level. It is emphasised that unless and until the middle 
level participates in fornulation of policy, they will have no moti¬ 
vation at all to suggest any thing, even if they have alternative 
suggestions, usually the policies keep on changing while the rules, 
whiOh form the basis of taking decisions, have not been amended. The 
Land Reform Act 1954 of Delhi is a (»se in point. 

The officers were concerned about the confidential reports and 
promotion policies. It was observed that motivation to work is 
inbued in the first five years of entering the service rather than at 
a later stage. If an officer knows his job and duty, he will do 
better than remaining in the darkness. The main reason of work 
avoidance is partly non-involvement or lew-level of motivation with 
which the officers work. It is emphasised that power-sharing and 
prestige constitute are the main guiding force in the adnintstratlve 
system, but it is a wonder, if we care for self-actualisation. There 
is need to know the upper and lower boundaries within which the role 
provides us the opportunities. One point of view is that motivation 
comes from within, but the demotivating factors are the pulls and 
pressures to which one is subjected at every level in the feudal 
society. Whether these are political, bureaucratic or industrial in 
nature, one reason for not taking or postponing decis ions in our 
society is due to our socialisation process. For exmple, most of the 
crucial decisions for children are taken by parents. There is a need 
to train children so that they can think for themselves and take 
decisions on matters affecting them on their own. This would redice 
dependence to some extent, which lingers on in work life also. 

There is a suggestion to make the performance appraisal more 
abjective by developing teats to measure efficiency and performance; 
to use personality tests to find out whether a person is sincere or 
insincere, serious or non-serious, and efficient or ineffient. For 
building up inner motivation, there is a need to improve our value 
system. Huamn eleawnt is the most ixportant in the work environment. 
This elemsat can be developed in our children, if parwi^ and 
teachars oreate feeling for each other of syapathy and tol««oe. 

In short# this study deserves the attention of administrators. 
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legislators, policy-makers, and teachers and students of social 
sciences, management and public administration. Dr. B.R. Siarma 
deserves the gratitude of the reavSer. The study %flll provide a back¬ 
ground for further work in organisation development to IIPA by 
meking the work of officials more interesting and purposeful. 

The book is likely to be tMll received. 


—P.C. BANSAL 


A& Miehra 8 Law of Bias and NalafidBe 

Revised by SURENDRA MALIK and SCC Editorial Staff, 1986 (Third 
Edition), Lucknow, Eeistern Book Oonpany, , p. xli 306, Rs. 75.00 

The essential part of the j^ilosc^y of law is that the onnception 
of natural justice should guide those who discharge judicial func¬ 
tions. The iraxim noD judex in te ana is one of the rules of natural 
justice and fundamental Exrinciplec of our jurisprudence as well. It 
means that no man should be a judge in his own cause.. Or, in other 
words, justice should not only be done, but should manifestly and 
undoubtedly be seen to be dcme. It is a rule against bias. - For 
bias, the question is not vihether the judge or adjudicatory authority 
is actually biased or in fact decides partially, but whether there is 
a real likelihood of bias. What is objecticxiable in such a case is 
not that the decision is actually tainted with bias but that the 
circumstances eure sudi u to create reasonable ai^Tehenslon in the 
mind of others that there is a reasonable likeliliood of bias affect¬ 
ing the decision. The rule against bias, however, is not an absolute 
principle. Limitations cm the rule can be conceived on such grounds 
as waiver, statutory authority and necessity. 

The book under review was originally written by Shri A.S. Misra 
and its first and second editions vmre published in the years 1970, 
and 1978. The present edition is the revised edition of the year 
1986. T^e thorough revision has been done by Surendra Malik and 
Supreaie Court'Cases editorial staff. Ihe book is divided in sixteen 
chapters. Chapter I is introductory and deals with the concept of 
bias. It also cover the development of the law in regard to appll- 
cidbdlity of the principles of natural justice. In this regard con¬ 
ceptualisation of the Mninistrative action such as: judicial; quasl- 
^ieial and administrative dir executive finds place in this chapter. 
SeeicSes, it covers the concept of ispartiality, and its changing 
diXHtnslon from oncient' to recent. Mewing and scq^ of the law 
relating to bias and malafldss have been considered in chapter ZI. 
The comparative approach to the Conc^ of Natural Justice and tbe 
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due proceae of law of American gystem have formed the part of the 
same diapter. 

The fclnde of bias, viz: Pecuniary bias, personal bias, legislative 
bids and bias of the subject matter have been dealt in chapter I''". 
The teat of biM-^-'Reaaonadile likelihood ot bias' as a vitiating 
factor hAa been dealth under the same chapter as well as in a 
separate chapter VI. The concept of malafide has also been n- 
sidered in chapter VI. The application of the rule .again.*t bias and 
malafides specially in domestic inquiries and in other service 
matter, such as: departmental inquiries with close mind, bias and 
malafides in compulsory retirement, malafides in reversion and in 
character roll entries, bias.in termination of temporary services, 
etc., have been dealt under chapter VII and Vlll. Chapter VIII, 
inter alia, is useful to the public servants. The application of the 
law relating to bias have also been examined in the area of indus¬ 
trial adjudicatory process. Exceptions of the general rule against 
biau in adjudicatory process especially the concepts of necessity and 
waiver have been ccxisidered under chapter x of the book. The instan¬ 
ces of abuse of discretionary power, its implication and scope of 
judicial review have been dealt uixSer chapter XIII. 

Overall, the book is instructive and informative to the general 
reader of law and useful to the students of LL.B., LL.M. and public 
administration. It would also proved to be of much use for- those who 
are associated with inquiries, function in different departments and 
caganisations. The language of the book is lucid ;-ind good number of 
uptodate case law on different issues concerniiig bias and malafides 
have succrasfully been considered. The price is moderate. 


—S.S. SINGH 

Oocpontions as Crisdnals 

Ed. aX£N BOCHSTEKfR, London, Sage Publications, 1984, p. 168, 

Criminality seems to be one of the many problems of social life 
that are pressing for solution. It is a ky-product of civilisation 
and has to be tackled collectively. 

Since time imnemorial, a 'corporate criminal' had been one of the 
recurring thenes in the public policy debates and academic litera¬ 
ture. More than 75 years age Ross described corporate ctijignals as 
"those who enjoy some kind of position of power, are presuiM to be 
properly organised, their behaviour and conduct sets the norm for the 
rest of the society and the laws are meant to protect th«#". As a 
epnseqpMnoe, neither the corporate crime nor the corporate criminal 
receivad adequate attention, and the corporate ezecotives Mid 
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oocporstions have rmalned beyond the reech of crininal late. . 

The book under review, therefore, ie %ielcoiiie ae it deals with a 
oooplex issue oonfrontlng even denocracies. The book is divided into 
seven oiMpters. The first chapter by Kraner provides an introduction 
to the concept of corporate crlne through a review of the crimino¬ 
logical literature. 

The remaining articles in the bcok are broadly divided into two 
parts and given fair treatment to the subjects handled under each 
chapter. One part focussing on theoretical perspectives and the 
other on practical applications. 

m'.the chapter 'Theories of Corporate Criminal Liability^ Paris! 
explores various theories that have been proposed to justify cor¬ 
porate criminal liability, and discusses application of these 
theories to two specific crimes, i.e., homicide and conspiracy. He 
concludes that theoretical deficiencies pervade the issue of cor¬ 
porate' cr iinir.a 1 1 iabi 1 ity. 

Pis^ gives a {K'agmatic approach to the question of justification 
in.the chapter 'The Duality of Corporate and Individual Criminal 
Liability'. He presents a strong argument for the proposition that 
individual criminal liability can not do the work of corporate 
criminal liability. To sqpport this argunmnt, nine instances have 
been chosen to prove it. The author reoonmands that criminal sanc¬ 
tions ihould be cpplied to corporate entities whenever the criminal 
law, as applied to individuals, is either unwarranted or ineffective. 

The last chapter on 'Choosing B e twee n Criminal and Civil. Sanctions 
for Ooiporate Hron^' provides a theoretical perspective to corporate 
crime. Nancy Prank, the author, argues in this chapter that the 
dangerous and fraudulent Illegal acts of corporations and business 
executives are subject to civil penalties rather than criminal penal¬ 
ties. The reason for her argument is that the legal and academic 
ideas of criminal reqiansibillty, and self-interest of the affected 
industries influence the legislative process and dissuade the lew- 
ndeers from Inpoeing criminal penalties. 

Fart^two of the book, devoted to practical applications, has been 
dividw into three chapters. These three chapters attempt to 
desert the practice of sanctioning corporations, from different 
perspectives. These chapters highlight practical difficulties in 
enforcing corporate ccxnpllanoe. 

Oillen, Maidtestad, and Cavmder i«esent a case BtuOv of criminal 
prosecution of Ford Motor Conpany for recklees homicide. This 
ch^er throws light on. how criminal justice syetm finds itself 
inappropriate to proeecute a company. The chapter provides a tiff a 
and ooncreta glimpae of tba power that these ocsp«retisne can bring 
to beer in oedsr to avoid oonviction. Saoond ease etudty/by sehndeon, 
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Ontllionf and Bocbatadlar givan In the chapter 'Nailing An Omlet to 
the Nall'r preaenta a different reault in proaecuting a nursing heme 
charged with homicide bgr reckless conduct. In this tsase, the nursing 
hone administrator was prosecuted and sentenced to inprisonnent to 
deter others who might contemplate similar crinea. The author, 
therefore, emphasises that prosecution of the individual will bs' 
squally or even more important that prosecution of the corporate 
entity. 

Finally, diapter 'Determinants of Sanction Severity in a Regula¬ 
tory Bureaucracy* by Lynxwiler, Shover, and Clelleuxi, is one of the 
very few existing sociological stifles of enf orcement of civil regu¬ 
lations against ooiporations. The findings of the study suggest that 
many of the pr 2 K:tical problems of criminal prosecution persist in the 
enforcement of civil regulaticxis, whereby the severity of sanction is 
affected by legal and the extra legal f-jctors besides diluting the 
seriousness of the harm done. 

Every chapter in this book refers indirectly to the problem of 
unjustified differential treatment. The conclusion drawn is that 
lenient sanction for the powerful, relaA-ivgly wealthy, knowledgeable 
and, particularly for corporate criminals, lias been both an tstbat- 
rassment to and a threat to the legi cimacy' of the criminal jus^ce 
system. 

Corporate crime has received little syi tematic examination and" 
analysis, mainly because the scoie'ey tolerai ea this kind of crime to 
a greater extent. Very cosmonly, the react i.on to traditional crime 
may be much stronger ss compsrevi to that a'-'sisst corporate crime. 
Many law abiding members try to foreg'» th»» deviant/criminal ways 
deployed by the corporations. It takes f ime realise the serious¬ 
ness of corporate crimes where the h»irm ‘'i^used is indirect and 
remote, because of the abswee of an i> sediate victim. Of late, the 
involvement of public offlctale In v ^lent conducts like unlawful 
detintions, torture, assault, rapt ar | even death have becewe very 
common. Hence the need for more con mote teseerch into the effec¬ 
tiveness of legal constraints on cot- ©cations, m its approadi, the 
law Bust keep in mind the social eth »! and minutely go into relevant 
details so that an ordinary citixe'i'; faith survives in the law s 
ability to protect the society in a fiur and just manner. 

In any case, this category of cr.iiwr acquires ^ial significance 
on.account of Its bearing on per/joni.l lUierty, on the Whole, this 
book has clarity in approach, expression and furnishes useful 
suggastiens, 
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India'« Political idainiatratoca 1915-1983 

DAVID C. tarrSi, acfurd, clarendon Press, 1986, p. 252', Rb. 190.00 

The book is an outcome of sustained observation and repeated study 
of the administrative scene in India for a period of over two 
decades. The author has made use of rich unpublished material 
available in the India Office Library and Records, London and the 
Centre of South Asian Studies Archive, Cambridge University to 
examine how men of the Indian Civil Siprvice ruled British India. 
From this, he-also tri^s to conceptualise the content of the ICS 
tradition. In the last'100 pages, the author concentrates on ex¬ 
plaining how and ^y the ICS tradition has persisted. This part of 
the book is based on personal Interviews With about 87 ICS and IAS 
officers principally in Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Bihar arid 
at New Delhi and the LBS National Academy of Administration at 
Mussoorie. Ihe focus is primarily on the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Administrative Service ever a period of 65 years, i.e., 
from 1919 to 1983. 

Any tradition has two aspects—its content and the process of 
reproduction. 

The book is divided into six chapters running into 252 pages. The 
main Ijatures of the ICS tradition are identified in chapter 1 and 
again in chr^iter 6. The author identifies the content of an adRiinis-* 
trative tradition conprising: (1) persons in an array of adninistra- 
tive positions or posts located within the structure of State ap¬ 
paratus as a whole; (11) behaviour patterns or methods of work, 
ap^opriate to the positions; (ill) norms and values which can serve 
to legitimise the behaviour patterns and the positions. The process 
of reproduction of tradition consists of political support, of 
obtaining similar successoi's on a continuing basis and of shaping 
successors to the tradition. The author, however, feels that there 
is no inevitability about the reproductim of a tradition. 

The reproduction of the ICS tradition is examined in chapters 2 
tC 5. Chapter 2 shows how all the three conditions were met during 
the 1920s ^nd 1930s. The chapter outlines the difficulties en¬ 
countered in obtaining suitable recruits to the ICS and pays parti¬ 
cular attention to showing hw the Indian recruits were made to 
acquire ICS norms and values. !^e survival of ICS as a service after 
Independence is e]q>lalned in cjj^er 3 of the book. 

The author gives full credK to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who 
subordinated all quasi-revolutl^ry claims to the necessity of main- 
telnlng security and etabilltjr of the country. The problems in 
Punjab, Byderabad and Kaahrolr mate him realise that it was no time to 
start restructing the bureaucrary. He also dsscrlbss at length the 
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^MiBldtcatloni %ihich prompted tb« European members to pack up. Ha 
ai«Q makes a paamlng reference to Articles 308 to 314 of the consti¬ 
tution ehicb provide constitutional status to the all-India services. 

Clwtet 4 deals with the events of 1950 to 1983 and with efforts 
at administrative reform, in less than 30 pages, he sums up the 
entire gimi^ of momentous developments in the period. His contentiai 
is that the reproduction of ICS tradition did not occur in a fit of 
absrnitmindedpMss. He traces the origins of what is cotnnonly known 
as 'political interference'. He ttudyses the. inpact of parliamentary 
democracy, federalism and the planning process on the state of 
ICS/IAS morale. He devotes half of the chapter to what he calls 
'politics of administrative reform'. .He laments about the half¬ 
hearted inplcmantation of the viui recomnendations of the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms commission contained in its report on personnel 
administration. He blames the power of the lAS within the bureau¬ 
cracy fpc this. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to the shaping of IAS probationers both at 
the Academy and in districts. It is based on a study conducted by 
the author for the Adninistrative Reforms Comnission. Ihe author had 
fomulated his views after intervi»/^g 65 officers of 1958 to 1964 
batches. The interviewees are said to have generally complained 
about lack of discipline and pedestrian methods of teaching. The 
author feels that lAS men and women were influenced to adopt a parti¬ 
cular tradition with which they were previously unfamiliar. For 
studying the shaping process in districts, the author studied the 
pattern of training and early postings in Bihar, Rajasthan, 
Haharashtra and Tamil Nadu. Perhaps for the first time, a detailed 
account is given of the 'sandwich' pattern of training. He is of the 
opinicm that this meant greater aiKi direct involvement of the Acadeny 
in district training. 

While concluding, the author concedes that he has givmi more 
attention to continuity than to change, also asserts that he has 
deliberately avoided making explicit conparisons with other tradi¬ 
tions in order to keep the study to manageable length. He accepts 
that in order to convert hie set of hypotheses into an empirically 
based set of propoeitions, a comparative analysie of traditions that 
survived and othara that did not survive was required. In ny view, 
the tentative nature of the conclusions is the first and foremost 
weakness of this book, in the abMnce of any convincing daU, he has 
relied upon interviews conducted first in 1966-67 and repeated on 
scorn of those interviewees in 1983. The queetionnaire has not been 
discloeed end 1 have a lurking doubt that most of the intervieweee 
were not told that the baaic purpose was to conduct such a study. In 
any case, vague rafaranoea to such interviews are hardly convincing. 
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Furtherr reliance on Shah ConnlSBion neports* M.C* Sexene'e tenatKa 
about the worth of Civil iiiat and ^te ocnvetaatlana' in mguiSa ihopa 
in Huaaoorie (p. 200) bfitray the lack pf acadetidc contMt of the 
book. Referencea to aeorataciat cricket (p. 49)f table banneta and 
'rtiiatachar' code appear to be unneoeaaary. The. author haa tried to 
nake of the 'ocntlcnanly behaviour*’ of the UUS probationera. I 
an not clear aa to how thia ^lenonenon ia particular to ICS or tAs. 
I am confident that lio training inatitutiohf at<iwhere in the world* 
exhorta ita traineea to be crude or diaoourteoua in their behaviour. 

A few factual miatakea alaO need to be points out. the Director 
of LBS National Academy of Adminiatration in 1976 Shri Rajeahwar 
^asad ia aaid to belong to Andhra Pradedb cadre of ICS (p. 205). In 
reality* he belonged to the Uttar Pradesh Cadre of IAS. Similarly* in 
the bibliography* Shri RJS. varma* the author of Bureaucracy in India 
ia mentioned to be an IAS officer of Madhya Pradesh cadre. No auoh 
officer is known to have written the said book. 

Tbe alue of the )3ook would have been greatly enhanced if the 
author had tried to study the realities of fhe everyday situation 
being faced by IAS officers. The process of democratiaation of 
administration at the district level has been missed totally. 
Similarly* thh positive effects of emergency' on admihiatcative 
apEmratus have not be«i dealt with. The iapact of reservations for 
SC/STs and inplicationa of the presence of increasing nunbar of woman 
officers have not bean studied. True* it was rather early in 1983 to 
comment upon the conaequencea of incraaaaa in the age limits for 
entry into IAS* yet* the author was expected to axmalne the patterns 
of behaviour of 'promotee''officers fdio.ocpatituta ona-third of the 
IAS. Although* the ZAS may or mey not qualify the test of a 
'oonnltted' aervior* yet* no author can afford to ignore the naasive 
'attitudinal*change that haa taken place* particularly after the 
introduction of ocaeunlty develoEamnt prograamas. 

Nonetheless* the book makes interesting reading and has excellent 
printing and get-up. However* for students of Indian Aitalnlatratian« 
it has not intrihaic wrth. 


—SONDOSP KHMMA 



Voluntary Associations, Development 
and the State 


MOHIT BHATTACHARYA 


quarts on 'develcpnenb'' have been suggesting various recipes for 
circumvKitlng 'underdevelopment' in the Third World countries. "Ihe 
current fad is voluntary action. In this article, theory and 
practice of voluntarism have been examined and the tendeicy to by¬ 
pass the State has been sought to be exposed. 

OnSKNlSATION THEORY 

The strength of voluntary organisations in society has been the 
subject of research in social psychology and organisation theory. 
Etzioni, using ccopliance as the major source of differentiation 
between organisations, offers a typology of organisations that places 
voluntary organisations in the category of a special type of 
'normative' organisation. As he points out, when coercion is the 
basis of authority, ocxtplianoe is alienative, when remuneration is 
the basis of authority, compliance takes a calculative turn; when 
authority base is normative, compliance is moral. To quote Btzicni; 

The diversity of voluntary associaticxas is enormous. There is 
hardly a goal, from watching birds...to spacing birds...which has 
not been pursued by some association... all voluntary associations 
have a similar nature: they are primarily social, using in addi¬ 
tion varying degrees of pure normative power.^ 

In organisation thecnry, voluntary organisations have thus, been 
characterised as non-authoritarian, commitment-proAicing entities that 
rely basically on the normal amd idealistic values ^red by the 
organisation msmbscs. 

The Third World countries engaged in large-scale socio-econosiic 
reconstruction are faced with clxjice of instrumentalities for orgmi- 
sation and action. One inportant strand in d^velopmwit adsinistre- 
tion has baan to move away from bureaucratic or^tnlsation and search. 
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for decentralised and debureaucratized social efforts. Milton snaen 
baa identified four instruments of action which» in his view, facili¬ 
tate nation-building emd Sfioio-economic development, niese are: (a) 
political organisation, (b) achiinistrative (bureaucratic) system, (c) 
associational interest groups, emd (d) mass Bnedia. 

Eanan attaches special iirportarH» to the role of voluntary 
agencies in development, as he -observes: 

... deliberate social change may be greatly facilitated by com¬ 
munity organisaticm. In the performance of many service and 
control functicms, governments cannot deal effectively with un¬ 
organized individual. It is thus inportant that the coonunity be 
organized in order to relate effectively to the achninlstrative 
institutions performing services aissociated with nation-building 
and development programmes.^ 

Three advantages, in Esman's view,^ flow from involvement of volunt¬ 
ary agencies in the inplementation of development programnes: (1) a 
sense of solidarity, (2) opportunity to interact with agencies of 
development/govecnment, and (3) participation in decision-making. 

Social RafooBBts 

Voluntary social action has been advocated by many social 
reformers. In political theory, anarchism has gone to the extent of 
replacement of the state by social voluntarism. Two streams of 
thought in India deserve special menticxi in this connection: one 
characterised by anti-statlan, and another oriented toward traditional 
social collectivism. Gandhi is the best exponent of the first stream 
of thought, as be wrote: 

Miat I would personally prefer, would be, not a centralization of 
xpower in the h£uxi8 of the state but an extension of the sense of 
trusteeship; as in nv opinion, the violence of private ownership 
is less injurious than the violence of the state. However, if it 
is unavoidable^ I would support a minimum of state-ownership. 
Nhat I diseqpprove of is an organisation based on force which a 
state is. Vbluitary organisation there anst bs.^ 

The anarchist trend In Ga^l logically led to |be undnrrating of 
the role of the state and reliance on collective SQCiiid''>sction. This 
trend of thought and action has be«) evident in bthprs also like 
Vlnoba Bhave and Jayapcaka^ Marayan (JP). 

The second stream of thought seeks to draw on ths strength of 
traditional social values in the belief that in India thsre has been a 
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long history of comnunity action and self-help. S.C. Dube, one of oue 
eminent sociologists, has written in this vein: 

Not everything in tradition is evil. cc*H3assion, concern for 
collective good, and selfless action are not ved.ues that were 
useful only in the past. It i^ipears that they will be meaningful 
values for the future also. As such there should be no unneces¬ 
sary haste to reject them to adopt a path of gross materialism 
that enphasizes personal consunption at the cost of social 
justice. Nor should we underplay structural features that hi?^i- 
light social harmony, cgnminlty-ness, mutual help and cooperation, 
and the quality of interpersonal relations. It is essential to 
rethink, therefore, many of the key treidltional values and insti¬ 
tutional patterns and to assign them the place which they richly 
deserve in the scheme of the alternative future that we 
visualize.^ 

Didae's coment, at first sight, might sound conservative. But 
underlying his observation, there is a search for source of comiunity 
action in traditional India, and this sentiment has been voiced by 
other scwlal thinkers as well, such as Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Official Oaamdtteea 

Ihe need for involvement of voluntary organisations has be«i 
acknowledged by a number of official ccmnittees dealing with 'de¬ 
velopment". For Instance, the famous Balvantray Mehta Connittee 
(1957), that had givwi birth to the idea of panchayati raj as a new 
system of rural Icxsal government, had this to say abcxit voluntary 
agencies: 

Today in the implementation of the wious schemes of ccmnunity 
development, more and more emphasis is laid on non-govemraental 
agencies and wocjters and on the principle that ultimately people's 
own lcx»d. orgafjj^ipfcions should take over the entire work. 

The Hehta Oonnittse felt that non-official agencies engaged in de¬ 
velopment work would no doubt like to keep their identities intact; 

at the sane time these agencb.es would in future be "drawn into 
closer cooperation and even oollMwJcation with statutory organisa¬ 
tions*.* 

Another ioioctant coamlttee, dealing with rural-urban relationship 
(1966), laid eephaais on the cole of voluintary organisations In 
"“Wlteing opaMwlty ei*pott for local development ectivltie*. to 
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quote the Comnittee Report: 

Local voluntary organisations can be very helpful in mobilising 
popular si^iport and assistance of the people in the activities of 
local body, it is possible to maintain constemt and close contact 
with the people through these organisations. The formation of a 
network of local organisations, like neighbourhood and Hohalla 
Conmittees and citizens forums, would be useful in mobilising 
public participation.^ 

Another all-India Committee—the ^Committee on Panchayati Raj 
Institutions (commonly known as Asoka Hehta Committee)—'Vrote in 
appreciation of the role of voluntary orgeunisatlons in rural develop¬ 
ment. To quote the Committee Report: 

Of the several voluntary organisations engaged in rural welfare, a 
few have helped the Panchayati Raj Institutions in micro-planning 
exercises. They prepare con^rehensive area development plans, 
conduct feasibility studies and cost/benefit analysis, explore 
ways and means to induce local participation in planning and 
implementation. AVARD (Association of Voluntary Agencies for 
Rural Development) also provides consultancy services in project 
formulation and assists its member agencies with technical 
support. Voluntary agencies, if they have requisite expertise, 
proven standing emd well-equipped orgamisations, can assist 
Panchayati Raj Institutions in the planning process. Ihey can be 
particularly involved in formulation of projects and schemes. 
Ihey can also help to create strong public opinion in sipport of 
measures aimed at social ch 2 Bige.^ 

HISTORICAL BACKC30UND 

a 

Historically speaking, voluntary organisations have proliferated 
and have actively taken part in various fields of social action 
during the British rule. One major anthology of public associations 
points out the steady growth of associations in the presidency towns 
first and later in other parts of the country. As it has be<m said, 
"The second half of the ninMeenth century has...fittingly been 
described as the Age of 'politics of associations'.” Initially, 
political objectives dominated most of the associations. But with 
the passage of time, their interests had become much more dlversi- 
fi^ To quote the anthology: 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the aspirations merely 
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related to politics, or that the Associations formed primarily 
for political purposes held the mcnopoly. This is belied by the 
existence of a nuirber of organisettions formed exclusively for 
promotion of social, educational, literary and cultural ad- 
vanoemnfit. Even if we leave societies and associations founded 
with te^nical and professional objectives, like the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, Calcutta Phrenological Society, 
Society for the Pronotion of Industrial Arts, w well as the 
societies managed by the Christian Missionaries and European 
philanthropists, the number of associations which owed their 
origin, and working to the initiative of 'Native gttJtlemen' for 
{MTomoting normal, social, literary and cultural interests was by 
. no means inconsiderable.^ 

Voluntary organisations engaged in social welfare activities,like 
helping the helpless, doing relief work, spreading literacy and so on, 
have a creditable record of achievement in India since the days of 
British rule. It is not possible to precisely state the number of 
voluntary agencies at present «igaged in social develofaent activities 
in India. Then there is the difficulty of defining the voluntary 
organisations. Caste and communal organisations, educational and 
philanthropic associations, missionary and religious organisations— 
all these known forms are present in all parts of India and their 
activities cover a wide range. According to some social scientists, 
the presence of so many voluntary associations is indicative of the 
high value that is attached to filial and fraternal solidarity in 
India. 

current Trend 

Tracing the evolution of voluntary organisations in India, 
Marcus Pranda has observed that there has been a directional 
change over the yesrs in the character of these organisations. As 
Pranda puts it: 

The general directions of this change—lAiether for gro*^* in^ired 
by a religion, by Gancfti, by a political ideology, or by patronage 
politics—has run counter to older ideas of welfare, charity, and 
social reform to eim^asise professionalism, in the service of 
sslf-reliant oomsunity development.^® 

The ehalisngss in the field in terms of medical relief, agricul¬ 
tural development, socio-economic planning and tedxx>logic*l ad- 
vanosmant have iapslled the voluntary organisations to -shed their 
saateQclA character and to devalop more end more technical 
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expertise, ito quote Franda again: 

As technology and agriculture and life itself have all become more 
ccnplex, voluntary organisations have felt pressures to become 
involved in comnunity-wlse projects and have found they need a 
variety of expertise in order to do so. In this new context, the 
fact that a person volunteers toi join an organisation does not 
have much meaning unless that mrson either has a needed skill or 
can be trained to acquire one.^^ 

Most voluntary organisations are now recipients of government fund, 
as there has been a tendency in rec^dt times to get things done 
through such organisations. As public policy tends to lew more and 
more on voluntary agencies, this, in turn, has motivated them to 
upgrade their technical skills and even to have regular salaried 
staff. An Illustrative statement is quoted from the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan: 

Since voluntary organisations play an iiicx)rtant role in extending 
welfare activities among the backward classes, assistance will be 
given to them for taking t;q> projects like publicity and propaganda 
for removal of untouchability, running hostels and educational 
institutions, organising welfare and community centres, social 
education and conducting training and orientation oour^.^^ 

The Seventh Five-Year Plan has relied heavily on the voluntary 
organisations to implement anti^x>verty and minimum needs progrmnnss. 
Ihe CAAE0 Report is the latest documeit enphaslsing the need for the 
involvement of voluntary agencies in rural developmoit activities. 
It has been the contention of the Import that the tasks involved in 
the inplementation of anti^verty and minimum needs programmes are 
so vast that government alone cannot perform everything. Supple- 
asentary effort frcxn the voluntary agencies will be necessary, as 
"expertise of a different kind is required, strategies of a different 
nature need to be designed, perewnel with different attitudes and 
orientation will need to be icbilisod to readti the target gro^ps.^^ 

It has been the argsnent among a section of davelopmant theorists 
that the government bureaucracy being rule-bound and essentially 
conservative, it bh^ not be «i|yisable to entrust 'davelopmant' wcMrk to 
the buremicraGy. Especially in certain qiheres of activity demanding 
creativity, innovativeness and high notivation and ccaadtmant, non- 
bureaucratic organisations be more suitable. From this stand- 
point, voluntary organisations, if equipped with nsoa s saty teohnioal 
expertise, can be useful agandes of socio economic davelopmant* Ijil 
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Krishna, an eminent economist and a former member of the Planning 
Ocraissicn, has ecdxwd the same sentiment: 

..JBOre and more work should be entrusted to non-official 
agencies. Many of these agencies have good leaders and profes¬ 
sionals working in the field. Government departments should help 
them, legally, administratively, tedmically and financially, to 
make and inplenent area plans. The voluntary agencies can perhtgs 
take up the reqnnsibility of making and inplementing area plans 
in at least 300 blocks. The agencies which already have high- 
grade planning and action capiOsllities will have to help and train 
other agencies and tbeir workers.^^ 

TWO iii|>ortant eusunnptions here are: 

1. Availability of development planning expertise in the volunt¬ 
ary organisations, and 

2. Government support to them in all respects. Since these 
agencies are not bogged down in routine activities and are not 
tied to strict rules and regulations, as is the case with 
bureaucracy, it is e:qpected that they will perform better than 
the government departments. Inter-personal relationship is 
also likely to be better in voluntary organisations, as work 
would be a collective effort to bring about social change, 
'self' is likely to be of secondary in^rtance and a high 
sense of moral connitinent would bind the work group together. 
Under these circumstances, voluntary associations would no 
doubt prove to be eui invaluable social asset. 

EMPIRICAL STUDIES 

Studies on actual working of some of the voluntary organisations 
in the field of development have revealed their modes of working and 
their impact on develc^nnent. Marcus Pranda, for example, has 
gathered information on a variety of organisations engaged in the 
field of rural development. Une such organisations is Bunker Roy's 
social Work and Research Centre (SWRC) at Tilonia (Rajasthan) that 
has been offering professional advice and guidance to the funers in 
health and hygiene, agricultural production, engineering, marketing, 
etc.^^ With a group of young professionals led by Roy and his wife, 
smc has been experimenting with their unique Integrated approach to 
rural development. Ptofessionaliem and dynamic leadetrtiip coupled 
with national and international financing have helped SMC eetabliah 
•caae credibility no doubt. But, as a long-term proposition, its 
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continuity ramins soneitot uncertain. 

The other interesting account in Pranda'a book relates to JP's 
Husahri Pro^t in north Bihar. Started to stem the tide of 
'Naxalite' movement, JP's desire was *to demonstrate with positive 
action bow the challenge of violence could be used to speed up the 
process of non-violent social change*. JP could not stay' at the 
project site for long and it tns later pursued as a field project of 
AVASD (Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development). 
AVARD has basically focused on tubewell irrigation to support agri¬ 
culture in the block, and the Government's Rural Industries Project 
has been trying to create employment opportunities. As Franda has 
pointed out, *ln north Bihar a nascent'modernity is simply being 
placed on top of an old and semi-feudal existence by outside 
elites*. 

The exasples just cited are voluntary efforte, no doubt, but these 
are not grassroots efforts and do not represent local people's innate 
impulse to organise for development. Intervention by outside experts 
and funds from the government and international agencies have sus¬ 
tained the development efforts. Their Icng-tenn future is uncertain 
and these are small ''enclaves' in a vast semi-feudal rural society. 

FDlitiCB of VOlnotariHi 

Voluntary agencies have often been looked at a? non-partisan. 
Their philosophy has always been extolled as 'people' or-'poor' 
oriented. In general, an idea has gained ground that these agencies 
serve the poor and the down-trodden with rare dedication and comndt- 
nent. The dirty world of 'politics' never toudies them, as they are 
beyond 'politics'. This view is, however, not corroborated by facts. 
Hirsing's study of Nagpur shows clearly the close nexus betweai local 
politics and voluntary organisations.^^ The very fact that the 
Sarvodayists,led by JP,had come to Husahri block to rid the area of 
Naxalite influence is an adequate proof of the politics of volun¬ 
tarism in avabd's action prograBm. 

An extreme view is taken by Prakash Karat in his article on 
*Action Groups/Voluntary Organisations: A Factor in Imperialist 
Strategy*.^^ According to Karat, there are about 5,000 voluntary 
organisations in India working in rural and urban areas, amcxig the 
landless, tribals, woman, slum-dwellers and unorganised labour. They 
are regular recipients of fijpds from different agencies in the 
Nestem 'imperialist' oountries. As Karat writes; 

There is a scpblsticated and ocapcebensive strategy worked out in 
iaperialist quarters to harness the forces of voluntary agencies/ 
action groups to their strategic design to penetrate the Xndiap 
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At the national level, regional and ethnic loyalties, casts and 
language conflicts, religious fundamentalism, politics of violence 
and pervasive corruption have triggered off forces of regression. On 
the other hand, a large number of people, particularly the educated, 
are seeing change and a ra^id pace of -economic development. Bjssliles 
an individual's search for meaningful livelihood^ thereia also a 
dormant desire for deep and comprehensive change in ths social* order, 
rhe specific nature of change no doubt would be determined by the 
needs of the time and interaction between various social,-.econttiiic 
and political forces operating in the country; but the problem of 
orderly change faces the country. 

In north-east India, several optimistic developments have, ttdcen 
place recently de^ite ethnic conflicts and violence. Oh 15 
1985, Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, announced froim 
ran^rts of the Red Port in New Delhi, to a large gathering of 
Indians and foreigners who had assenbled to celebrate India's inde¬ 
pendence obtained in 1947 on this day, that in the early hours of 
the morning of that 'sacred' day^the Government, of India signed an 
agreement with the All Assam Stud^bs Union (AA^) and All Assam Gana 
SAngram Parlshad (AA3SP) as a solution to the problem of foreigners 
in kBsm. Ibis brought instant peace in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
group of students who were agitating from 1979 was overnight 
oonverted into a political partj. styled as Asom Gana Parisiwid (AGP), 
and then equally dramatically voted to political power in the 
December 1985 elections. The overwhelming majority of the AGP 
legislators are below 35 years and most of them are bachelors. 
Ptofulla Mahanta, a 32-year-old bachelor and still a student, became 
the leader of the new party and the* Chief Minister of Assam. A 
similar peace agreement has been consluded in Mizoram. A nunber of 
erstwhile Insurgent leaders have.cix)Sen to contest elections and some 
pf them, notably Biseswar of Nwi{wr, are in legislative assemblies. 
Il!» Indian people have exhibited tremendous interest in happenings in 


ilbrth-east India as never before and have shown a genuine willingness 
bo acedrd favoured treatment to the peoplMof this region who have 
Uidergone hardships on grounds of centuries of economic neglect, 
l^gratlon of population from dlffef^nt<«^rt8 of the Indian sub- 
sqn^inojt and administrative underdey^lPlInent. Above all, the opera¬ 
tion of the national planning system, banking system, political 
^Stem and recent developments in communications, introduction of 
ieSevislon aM increasing media coverage of events of the region have 
il^Sted a prooera of substituting ca> isolation syndrome with one of 
Ipitliarity and understanding between the people inhabiting the 
PKto and the country at large. There is no tangible threat to the 
mlohsl integration ethos in the region despite the operation of 
Q^^in -disgruntled elements within the region and outside the 
But in the context of a history .of limited socialization 
conflicts, and ra^ld modernization after 1947 the unruly 
^mp-room scenario is likely to continue in the region for years to 
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the patchy, isolated and limited efforts of voluntary organisaitlons, 
even if these are well-neaning, bring about radical sodo-sooncmic 
changes? Most voluntary organisations rely on governnent funds for 
their activities, and funds are p a s s ed on to only selective organisa¬ 
tions who have obviously to accept the basic terms of reference set 
by the donor government. One would suspect that, under such clrcum- 
stances, governnental fund flow to voluntary organisations would be 
intended to maintain stStus quo. 

Raj Krishna, one-time votary of voluntary action, conments in the 
sane vein: 

...the fundamental fact is that the rufdl development bureaucracy 
usually does not like the development of autoncanous institutions. 
Therefore, it obstructs the work of most of the voluntary 
agencies, or brings them under its own tight control by exercising 
its regulatory legal power and by manipulating the strings at- 
trtched to government finance. Only those few voluntary agenciM, 
which have access to non-official sources of finance, and have 
built up an independent base of papular support through their good 
%K>rk in the past, can manage to remain autonomous. They have 
tapped the resources of business houses (such as Mafatlals), or 
the GandhiiU) funds or some foreign voluntary organisations, or the 
Christian Churches. 

The majority of voluntary agencies, depending mainly on government 
finance, are simply extensions of the government bureaucracy just 
like a majority of cooperatives. 

If they have not been captured the bureaucracy, they have been 
captured by the rural oligarchy, the local politicians and/or 
criminals just like cooperatives. Hie resources funneled to them 
by the goverranmt are misapprcpriated by these local 'dadas'. 
ttie very fact that the governmmit 'selects' the voluntary agencies 
to be svqported leads to bureaucratic control or partisan 'dada' 
control. 

In view of these hard facts of life, the theoretically conceived 
advantages of the growth of a voluntary sector do not materialise 
except in a few isolated pockets. 

By contrast, there are organisat^xw of peasants and workers that 
have taken anlAg^essive, confiontatlooal posture setfcing to bring 
tboat radical dhanges in social relations of production. Ths organi- 
sstion of ths Isndless in Bihar and ths Haxalitss in Hast langal and 
Andbra Pradaata art instances of radical voluntary ocganiaatlons chal- 

Many a time thalr sfflorts have 
problem demanding taprasalve 


lenging the statd^ructure itself, 
been diaraeterls^^ law-snd-order 
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solloe action. 

Conventionally, voluntary organisations have been valued so long 
IS they functiwi within the existing 'order' and follow the direc- 
:ive8 of government. Any organisation that questions the existing 
srder and challMiqes its pre-suppositions incurrs the wrath of the 
Jtate. Any ass es s m ent of the working of voluntary organisations in 
:hi8 country needs a measuring rod against which these organisations 
diould be evaluated. 

There hu been a tendency in recent times to underrate the role of 
:he State and to overrely on voluntary organisations as appropriate 
sgendes of development. Political scientists, like Eajni Kotharl, 
eem to be s^^gesting that spontaneous non-party people's movements 
t the grassroots - level hold the key to meaningful social develop- 
nent. The Third world, it needs emphasising, is the post-colonial 
orld. It carries over the legacy of an unjust, and exploitative 
ocial order. 'Hte massive social disorganisation left behind by 
Imperialism and since perpetuated by a feudal-capitalist socio-eoono- 
nlc system can hardly be corrected by isolated and minuscule efforts 
of voluntary organisations. As a marginal sqpplementziry source, they 
oave some role to play no doubt. But to expect rewiical social change 
zhrough voluntary effort is a kind of day-dreaming. .The key to 
~.ocio-economic reconstruction lies in the restructuring of State 
xjwer in the Third Nbrld, not tame, je june voluntary action. 
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The Modern State and Voluntary Societies 

C.P. BHAMBHRI 


oeVBtOFMENT OF capitalism in the Western countries led to emergence 
of modern State systems and these state i^stems viere tran^lanted by 
the Western caf>italist countries in their erstwhile colonies in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, titie evolution of the modern State systems 
in the Western countries is intimately linked with evolution of the 
c^ltalist societies and the role of the State has been cd>anging in 
cespcnse to the changing social requirements of ci^italist develop¬ 
ment. The modem capitalist states began their journey with limited 
social coles and responsibilities and they have establirtwd them¬ 
selves as a centred factor in the regulation and management of their 
societies. Thus, all modern states in the Western developed 
countries have emerged as a crucial and critical factor in the 
management of their societies. 

Many theoreticians of the modern State in the West legitimise the 
expanding role of the state because the State, according to them, 
prcmotes general welfare and all other social organisations and 
institutions pronote particular and sectional interests. Bie State 
is looked as the guardian of the genered welfare of society, and 
this belief has facilitated the emergence of all powerful State in 
the West. R.H. Haciver observes: 

In other words, the State properly intervenes, not to ccmAKt the 
economic business of the country, but to i^^ld social standards, 
to prevent exploitation and manifest injustice, to remove the 
needless haxacds of the economic etcuggle, to assure aa#«*PKK« 
the gmeral interest against the carelessness or selflsbnsas of 
psrticular group, to control monopolies so thst the public ntff be 
protected against their exactions, to see that the future well¬ 
being of the country ia not jeopsrdiaed by the pucmilt of i»- 
mndlni e gains. The range of state-a c tion is not to be definded by 
mv eternal criterion. It must wary with the conditions, with 
the DMd for it end with its own oapacityV 
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This classic formulation of Maciver has been challenged by th6 
arxists and voluntary groups in the Nestem democratic countries. 

The Marxists do not accept that the state represents general 
^fare of all social groups. On the contrary, the Marxists allege 
lat the State is an important instrument in the hands of private 
rqperty owners, and its essential role is to defend ^ fxroBiote the 
iterests of the economically dominating social classes in a society. 
:cording to Lenin, "the distinguishing feature of the State is the 
(istence of a separate class of people in whose hands power is 
Bicentrated.*^ 

In spite of these fundamental differences between Maciver and 
!nin, an agreement exists that the State is a central factor in 
)dern societies and its role is coirprehmslve.^ 

During the last few decades, some significant social movements 
>ve developed in the Western democratic societies which proclaim 
lemselves as anti-state and they believe in role of voluntary groiQis 
> tackle specific neglected problems of marginalised groups in 
slety. The genesis of emergence of these voluntary groups lies in 
lelr perc^>tian that the State is inc 2 ^>able of tackling the problems 
neglected and vulnerable groi:f>8 of society and this role can be 
rforroed by voluntary action groups. The voluntary esTtion grocps in 
e Western societies are projecting themselves as an alternative to 
’er-centrallsed state systems in the West. It is argued by the 
iluntary action groups that the power of the State has failed to 
solve the crisis of modem times, and voluntary action is needed to 
nd solutions of the growing social crises of the w^tern societies, 
3 such voluntary intervention can succeed by clipping the wings of 
e monster of modern centralised and militarised Western State 
Items. Frank and Puentes observe: 

Hardly anywhere, then, during this crisis, is 'State power' an 
adequate desideratum or instrument for the satisfeKrtion of popular 
needs. Therefore, people everywhere—albeit different people in 
different ways—seek advancement, or at least protection and 
affirmation, or at least freedom, through a Bvriad of non-state 
social movements, trtiich thereby seek to reorganise social and 
redefine political life.^ 

* 

The voluntary groups in the West are rejectionlsts of the modem 
ate system,, and they believe in group intervention to resolve the 
isis generated by centraliaed and militairiscd State eystene. The 
dern State is qppresslve, bureaucratised and dehumanised, the 
liaAary action will make societies humane and harmonious. 

What if the reality of developing countries? Bow far are the 
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tevciopnentf of the Western developed countries relevant for a 
developing oountcy like India? is the State a monster in a develop¬ 
ing country? 

Developed and developing countries are fundamentally differeit 
oecause the historical burden of backterdnees has to be effectively 
:ackled by all the developing countries including India. The 
truggle against backwardness in India cannot be fought without an 
active role of the State. Voluntary agencies cannot eradicate 
ooverty of India because social and economic structures have to be 
:ransformad to destroy the basics of badcwardness. India inherited a 
stagnant eooncity, a primitive agriculture, a low level of industry 
and technology, and a majority of poverty-stricken population. Hie 
aasic challenge before India is to break the vicious linkages of 
sackward society to redeem the pledges of freedom fighters of the 
country and this role can be performed only by the State. 

During the last 40 yezirs, India heis been able to break the essei- 
tials of a stagnant econcmy, and this has been possible only because 
Df the planning process adopted by the Indian State, it cannot be 
suggested that • India has been able to eradicate poverty and social 
exploitation and it is also not maintained that many serious distor¬ 
tions are not observable in the develc^mental process of India. A 
tiuge democratic pressure should be built against distortions, but to 
relegate the State to the role of passivity would help in the per¬ 
petuation of poverty and backwardness. The State has to(be pres¬ 
surised, but it cannot be allowed to be liquidated. 

Two essential facts of India have to be kept in mind. First, the 
poor and the vulnerable strata of society look towards the State for 
protection and livelihood. It is because of some inportant initia¬ 
tives of the State that the disabled and deprived strata of the 
Indian society have got a social space to stand up and survive. Bie 
octal legislation by the State in favour of the scheduled Castes 
lave provided them with some economic and legal opportunities to live 
ith some self-respect and honour. The hand of the state is visible 
in whatever limited successes have been achieved by the poorest of 
the poor. 

Second, the Indian state has to safeguard the sovereignty of the 
country against foreign intervention and exploitation. Economic 
development of India cannot take place if the Indian State is not 
»ble to defend the Indian market against unwanted and undesirable 
foreign penetration. Ihe Indian State has to bargain and intervene 
in the contemporary international situatiwi which is heavily loaded 
..gainst all developing countries. A weak and vulnerable Indian State 
:annot stand against mounj:ing external pressures And if external 
pcessucee art not checked, economic development of the cowtry cannot 
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take place. How can local resources be controlled if the State is 
Incapable of standing against external pressures for control over our 
resources and raw material? 

The anti-state feature of voluntary agencies in India is a 
bc^rowed theme from the Msstern capitalist societies. At bestf the 
voluntary societies in India can supplement State efforts, they 
cannot supplement or supersede the efforts of social reconstruction 
launched by the State. 

nie foundations of Indian society have to be shaken before de¬ 
velopment becomes an ongoing process, and the Indian State has to be 
subjected to democratic pressures to perj^rm this fundanmtal task. 
The voluntary agencies cannot perform the basic tasks of regeneration 
of India. 

The differences between the roles of Indian State and voluntary 
agencies are quite clear. First, the essential tuks of development 
have to be unde^aken by the Indian State, and the voluntary agencies 
cannot perform this task. Second, the voluntary agencies cannot 
(diange the social power structure, but the State can be democratical¬ 
ly compelled to challenge the existing social power structure. 
Third, voluntary agencies are localised groups, the State interven¬ 
tion affects the whole society and reaction against the State also 
emerges from the society. Fourth, voluntary agencies can become 
parallel centres of power, and at that juncture they cease to be 
voluntary agmcies. 

The State versus volisitary agencies is a spurious issue in India 
becaujse the problems of India cannot be t£KHcled without intervention 
by the state. The voluntary agencies are a footnote in Indian de¬ 
velopment, and the problems of development of India require more of 
State Intervention and not less of it. 


1. R.M. Maciver, the Modem State, Lmidon, Oxford University Press, 
1966 (ed.), p. 297. 

2. V.I. Lenin, Collected Norka, Vol.I, p. 419. 

3. see Fyodor Burlatshay, The Modem State and Politics, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1978. 

4. Andre Gunder Frank and Marta Fuentes, "Mine Theses on Social 
Movements”, Bcooomic and Political Meekly, Bcnbay, vol. XXII, 
No. 35, August 29, 1987, p. ^505. 



Voluntarism and Development— 
theoretical Perspectives 


M.A. MUTTALIB 


*FRBEDGM OF association is rightly regarded as taking high rank 
among the liberties of man. It is a liberty of the widest scope, for 
man may wish to associate for any purpose which two or more of them 
have in comon. They may wish to associate to do something together, 
or to get something done to further their own or other people's 
interest to resist oppression or injustice or to practise either to 
pursue great or small, g«ieral or particular object...."^ Voluntary 
associations are an anbodiment of this freedom. Also, they are a 
manifestation of the caring instinct, the test of a truly civilised 
society.^ They become more comnon and significant as societies 
advance in technology, complexity, and scale....^ 


SQUEEZES OF 

The term 'voluntarism' is derived from Latin work 'voluntas' which 
means 'will'. The will assumes various forms of inpulses, passions, 
appetites or desires. It is prior to or superior to the intellect or 
reason. All theories of voluntarism, whether psychological, ethical, 
theological or metaphysical which interpret various aspects of expe¬ 
rience and nature in the light of the concept of the will, subscribe 
to the thesis.^ It is the will that mav produce 'miracles'—and 
thereby, seme of the social evils, of which the unfortunate sections 
of the society aure the vichims, can be eradicated. 

All voluntaury aussociations which are the expression of human 
inpulse (will), have been the subject of study of, by and large, 
three disciplines: sociology, social psychology and public adminls- 
traticx). Sociologists, whose cx»tribution is significant in this 
regard, study the asaociaticxu as part of the scxnal system; socisl 
psychologists- au:S conoeensd with voluntary auwociaticxtf in an sh- 
viremaent of their individual neabers; and the students of public 
^‘^nistration with their ocganleatioiwl prooesaes. 

No oca[|irariMnsive research effort is so far mads to explore tl» 

u 
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motivating sources of voluntarism. Inequality among individuals is a 
perennial source of motivation for voluntary action in any society, 
whatever be the stage of its development. Inequality may be in mate- 
riad, moreil or intellectual temm. A.F.C. Bourdillon (^jserved^ that 
there is alvmys an elonent of betterment of conpensating inequality 
motivating individuals to volunteer their services. Social services 
ate designed to help compeisate for the inequality and to iqplift the 
under-privileged. The minimum standard which the connunity can 
tolerate, he added, for its citizens, is not static. It moves for¬ 
ward frc»n one sphere of activity to amother. 

The term 'volunteer' is normally used to denote soneone who offers 
unpaid service to a good cause. Bourdillon remarks that every volun¬ 
tary organisation is the product of the blood, sweat and toil of a 
few individuals, who were known for their persistent efforts for 
achievement of their sincere aspirations. 

One may identify five sources of voluntarism (shown in Chart on 
next page): religion, goverrenent, business, philanthropy and mutual 
aid if the delivery system for human services is analysed. 

The missionary zeal of religious orgemisations, the comnitment of 
government organisations to the public interest, the profit-making 
urge in business, the altruism of the 'social superiors' and the 
motive of self-help amcmg fellow men, all reflect in voluntarism. At 
the operational level, the above mentioned conponents may not differ 
much from one another but each of them is moved by an inpulse with 
service as the comnon motivation. 

Bourdillon and William Beveridge viewed mutual aid and philan¬ 
thropy as the two main sources from which voluntary social service 
organisatiois would have developed. They spring from individual and 
social conscience, respectively. Bourdillon observed that the 
schemes bewed cm these two motivating factors, are converging on each 
other end it is this mixture of the two elements which is peculiarly 
clKiracteristic of the voluntary organisations today. 

G.D.H. Cole identified the problent of poverty as the point of 
focus in all types of associations. One essential element is that of 
philanthropy, pure and simple, which has been always present, but 
with it has been mingled, fron time to time, motives ^ liipulses 
which have changed greatly from age to 2 ige, attributing the suffer- 
ixigs of the poor people ey:her to religious or secular roots. Soee 
.^f the moet ardent social reformers of the 18th ceiAury and aarlV 
century, who wanted to do many things, were Insistent that if 
flust ke^ its hand off education, ihey drew the line between 
physical welfare, which the State could legitimately arrange to 
pronote, and in^llectual and moral waif are, which was a nmtter 
outsi^^^ scope of political action.^. 
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William Beveridge put forward the idea of eatpansion of the social 
WBlfare cake by enunciating the concept of social insurance against 
the giant evils of want, disease. Ignorance and squalor and the 
citisena' entitlement to welfare .as of right, a kind of social 
■eoirity against misfortunes*^ 

Cole believed that although religion and social service have be«i 
most intimately intertwined in the early stages of voluntary oegani- 
aatiens, there have been philanthropists at all times, wl» were not 
•oved hy religious motives* > Along with-changing impulses, which 
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removed the upper class philanthropists in doing good to their 
'social inferiors' with the welfare Statei these inferiors began to 
play a significant part in looking after those and creating associa¬ 
tions of their own, instead of receivina passively and as indlvl- 
(kials, the benefaction of the well-to-do.^ 

With the acceptance of the obligation of the State to ensure for 
all its citizens a basic minimum standard of life, the State emerged 
as the major philanthropist. But the voluntarists and advocates of 
the right of the needy to be maintained at the hands of the State, 
did not see eye to eye with in the early stages of the new develop¬ 
ment. The voluntarists were looked with suspicion in every thing 
done under their auspices.^ 

Nevertheless, it soon proved to be a passing phase in the de¬ 
veloped countries, with the realisation of {Itelr mutual roles. Now 
there is no reason, as Cole remarked, to suppose that as the scope of 
State action expauids, the scope of voluntary social service necessa¬ 
rily contr£tcts. On the other hand, its character changes in confor¬ 
mity, both with the changing views df. the ^oblem of State action and 
with the growth of the spirit and substance of democracy. It trans¬ 
forms itself, as Cole added, gradually from benevolence de haurt en 
bas often involving what seems to us, now-a-days, a detestably humi¬ 
liating condition, even when the spirit of the promoters was one of 
its benevolence into communal service a design to widen and deepen 
the expression of the spirit of democratic cooperation. Indeed, as 
he remarked, as long as there are rich and poor, a social service 
will necessuily continue in some degree and reflect inequalities of 
class and incone.^*^ 

SCOPE AND EXTENT OF WLONTABY ASSOCIATIONS 

The term voluntary association is variously defined. Michael 
Banton, an anthropologist, c^racterised it as a group organised for 
the pursuit of one interest or of several interests in common. 
Usually, it is contrasted with involuntary groups serving a greater 
variety of ends, such as kin groups, castes, social classes and 
oosnunities.^^ 

David X,. Sills, a sociologist, identified it as a group of 
psrsoniS, organised on the basis of voluntary nenbership without State 
conttol, for the furtherAioe of tome bomnoh intsrest of its 
members.^^ A more recent development is'the gbVsrimMht-deVelopad 
and—mandated programmes seeking inoreasthg citiSeh participation— 
spsolally the poor—throagh cteatiod of hecmsaary, local structures 
although some viewed thest *As dontrsdictory to the 'autonosy bf 
vbltmtaty kusoeiatioiis;^^ 'Siirirakc laded three typeb of 
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wiations; (i) maklngr-a-living association (like business firms, 
• associations, production, marketing and consumer cooperatives, 
!<s®ional associations and labour unions; (ii) religious organisa- 
ts; and (iii) political parties. Be contended that membership in 
I voluntary associations as labour unions or professional socie- 
i, may be a condition of employment or professional factor and, 
), may not be truly voluntary. Membership in a church or in a 
lly may be inherited from one's parents and in that sense, not 
ntary. Nor they are drafted into them as in the case with mili- 
', as observed by Constance Smith and Ann Freednan.^^ 
lourdillon approved of these exclusions for different reasons, 

: specifically articulated. He observed that religious bodies' 
ary purpose is glory and service to God; political parties and 
hisations' primary purpose is to gain power; and organisations 
h may make provision for social wellHseing, but actually may have 
nary economic motives behind them. He also excluded two other 
a of organisations—one based strictly on insurance policies, 
e paymoits are made by members in consideration of certain speci* 
benefits to be drawn by them; and the other, pursuing 'art for 
I sake'.^® 

nils was not, however, fully convinced with the exclusion cate- 
^ Hence, he was closer to the conclusion of the study of the 
ish National council of Social Services (conducted in 1979), when 
emarked that it would be ideal to pretend that these criteria, by 
selves, provided a watershed category; there are many anomalies 
the boundaries of voluntary action are inevitably blurred, niere 
in uneasy and indistinct line, for exanqple, between voluntary 
inisation in receipt of government funding and 'quangos' (quasi 
noraous ncn-govemmental organisations), bu<* as the 'Equal Qppor- 
ty Oommission' or BBC, created by a statute or charter. Similar 
he case with professional associations and trade unions, whose 
m of action overlaps. 

lotman Johnson, %rtio examined at length in hia recent study the 
ous dsfinitions of voluntary social services, found their turn¬ 
on fbur factors;^* (i) method of focmaticn, which is voluntary on 
_WMft of a groi^ of people; (ii) method of goverrment, with self- 
imlng organisation to decide on its constitution, its servicing, 
Jolicy «nd its clients; (ill) method of finmcing, with at least 
of lbs revenues drawn from voluntary sources; and (iv) motives 
the pursuit of profit excluded.^^ 

agal status is anrtAar debatsble issue receiving secloue atten- 
i. Sills held that whether a voluntary aasociatii^i is incor- 
ited or not, it has few consequences for its activities, 
trtheless, in the Indian context, the distinction has asswed 
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importance for their financial accountability. Now it ia clearly 
auggaated that only thoae voluntary aaaodaticna woold be conaidered 
for grant-in-aid which are incorporated and have been wciating for at 
leaat three years.^^ If the foacinar condition fncovidea a legal baaia 
of relationahipi the latter aaaurea eome amount of organiaational 
stability. Both will help aecure fiormaliaation and enforce financial 
acoount^illty. 

sedth and Freedman conaidered voluntary aaaociatlon aa a atruc- 
ture formally organlaed, relatively pennnentr secondary grouping as 
opposed to less structured/ informal/ ephemeral or primary group- 
ing.^^ Formal organisation/ they said/ is identified by the pceeence 
of offices «rhich are filled through some established procedures/ 
scheduled meetings/ qualifying criteria for menbership and acne for¬ 
malised division and apeclaliaatl<») of labour/ although the organisa¬ 
tions do not necessarily exhibit all these characteristics to the 
saiae degree. 

Kith the increasing involvement of voluntary organisations in 
welfare developamnt/ they have to sacrifice substantially their auto¬ 
nomy. There are quite a few restrictions which voluntary associa¬ 
tions have to aoo^ if they expect public grant. Ihese are regula¬ 
tory in character. 

In India/ for instance/ religion besides politics/ is the other 
social sphere from which they have to keep themselves away if they 
wish to seek public money for participation in nedion-building acti¬ 
vities. This is in consonance with Indian secularism which prohibits 
use of public money for propagation any religion. 

In fact/ besides the above mentioned ^ecific conditions/ a more 
comprehensive framework is determined for them. Thua. like the 
statutory agendas/ they must be coamltted to national objectives/ 
namely/ socialism/ seculatiam/ dssxxrracy/ national unity and inte¬ 
grity. Althou^ they mey restrict their autonosy, they help smoothen 
their freedom without national obligations. 

TnCDOGIES 

Voluntary associations have been classified on a variety of besss: 
(!) their sise/ (ii) their internal political structure/ (iii) their 
indsfendence or dependent on outside control/ (iv) their societal 
fiBietions/ (v) source of their siqppact/ (vi) their location/ (vii) 
the class and characteristics of their members/ (viii) intimacy of 
oonbaot among ammbers/ (ix) bases of tte incentives m at erial/ solid¬ 
ary or purposive/ and (x) beneficiary of the assoclsj^im's activi¬ 
ties—prime beneficiary may be the awberihip/ the client/ the pi!l»lic 
or the OMbers^. 
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SOM writers have onployed either structure or function as basis 
of classification. For exnple, Sherwood Fix based his classification 
after examining 5000 associations upon the distinction between major- 
air ninoral and medial organisations.^^ Majoral associations are 
those which serve the' Interest of the majority institutions of 
society, such as business, professional, scientific, educational, 
labour and agricultural associations. Mineral associations serve the 
interest of significant minority in the population, such as women's 
clubs, church organisations, hoU>y clubs and above all, ethnics. 
Medical associations mediate between major segments or institutions 
in the society. For example, a parent-teacher association mediates 
between the family and the school system. 

David L. Sills developed a structural distinction between cor¬ 
porate type and federal type organisatiem to analyse the problem of 
organisational structiire and control in national organisations, while 
others have used other structural variables like accessibility or 
eligibility for manbership as a basis for classification.^^ 

psyoKxosy op 'joinims' 

The psychology of joining voluntary associations and their conti¬ 
nued mMbership, has been a subject of great interest for research. 
Impulses of a great variety move men for their grouping to serve 
themselves, their fellowmen or the unfortunate lot of the society. 
They are Idealistic, educative, psychological and social in character 
operating separately or on varying ccxnbinations. The analysis of 
these iopulses also hi^lights the services the voluntary associa¬ 
tions perform for their meabers. 

idsaliatic Impulses 

As Smith and Freedman analysed, there are liberals in the T.B. 
Green tradition who argued that volutftary associations have preserved 
democracy and their experience of interacting with others in an 
association helped to. preserve the individual's personality^ . Thus, 
there are thoee who maintain that partnership between the statutory 
and voluntary agencies, for scxrial services is essential for the 
general health of the society.^^ 


It is asserted the voluntary association is a strong agmit of 
political aocialisation in a dwocracy. It gives its masbers train¬ 
ing and practice in political ski lie and inculcates in them the 
^lief and values reguired to keep the politioal system functioning 
Ptapetly.25 
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7!be functions of association also help train the individuals in 
organisational skills and integrate then into the social nllieu. 
This gives them an opportunity to learn social norms and acquire 
information and ccnbat Icnelinees. 

Furtherf Janes Bryoe tqpproved of the views of Tooqueville whan he 
remarked that the executive talmt of the people shine in the asso- 
cl 2 rt:ion of individuals with voluntary institutions. Bryce also ob¬ 
served that such associations help create new centres of force and 
motion arid nourishes youm causes and unpopular doctrines into self- 
oonfident aggressiveness.^'^ 

PmycbologioBl upulses 

Arnold Rose noticed socio-psycbologlcal aspects of joining volun¬ 
tary institutions. The individuals who belong to groups* his study 
reported* had more friends* held optimistic attitudes* expressed 
greater satisfaction with the lives and had more confidence in 
society. 

Barnard Barber was* however* critical of the apathetic and in¬ 
active role of individual menbers %fith their specific and se^aental 
character. This* he argued, results in oligarchy which rcttains power 
for many years «rltbout any significant challenge to its reign. The 
development of oligarchy* he added* is also the outcome of structural 
factors* auch as specialisation and hierarchical structure of autho¬ 
rity which develops and enables the organisation to be more effective 
with its environatent. Those «4io fill positions in the hierarchy* 
acquire knowledge and skill* and develop a personal interest in 
maintaining their position* which differentiates them from the aver¬ 
age member and make it possible for them to hold on to these 
position. 

Sills, in his scholarly contrlbuticn, observed that the associa¬ 
tions integrate minority groups into a larger society and offer a 
legitimate locus for the affirmation and ej^ression of values go¬ 
verned in the sense of making decisims on policy and providing 
services to citisens* initiate social change and distribute power.^ 

The anthropologists vietied the associations as part of social 
diangs. To Banton their emergence speaks of shift in the aenberdiip 
from involuntary to volimtary groupings.^ Arnold Rose analysed the 
phenomenon as the weakening trend of social institutions* like 
family* church and community* in the OBA. With their working influ¬ 
ence* the individual turns to voltmtary associatiooi for security* 
iot self-expression and for satisfaction of liis interssfcs.^^ 


BOfifmlogists ba\|^<^ studied the psychology o 
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amatersbip with the 
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^ 11 ; VH^ei JSf DBOGRmXC CHANGES 


^ (1826-1981), the population 

(f |il^. ^;«ltnM 8 «a urfirecadented geonetcical ptogces- 

ildRfj Qw i iitlllfln to a sisable 26 million people. The 

ofulatv^ Of pn 0 «)t<^ Aaam toee ttm 3,290,000 persons in 1901 
;o 19,iM»at820 pOcsona in 1981 showing a rate of 505.01 per cent in 
^Pj ^-^ - ^ ^Ooyysg^ to only 186.84 per cent growth in the 


_ the corre^onding period. The correspond- 
. ^8 for other units for 1901-81 period respec- 

ifes Pradesh 0.02 and 0.63, Mizoram 0.08 and 0.49, 

Malaad i^.12 and 0.77^ Tripura 0.17 and 2.05, Manipur 0.28 and 1.14 
nd Mephhlava 0.12 and 1.32. The total growth rate from 1901 to 1981 
las badtyAtuiaehal Pradesh—not available, Mizoram 491.71 per cent, 
8 Kial 4 ^ d61.40 per cant, Tripura 1,088.63 per cent, Manipur 404 per 
ant ai^ Na^ialaya 289/95 per cent. The ijupact of this phenomenon on 
:be polity and economy of the region has been very 

dgnifIca^. 

USmMtttsit cOHunitLee started cxxxsentrating their hold over land 
nd (Ahir doltisas of livelihood. NPron an ethno-eoonomic angle, there 
MS fairljf neat division In respect of economic spoils among the 
d^rint ptSMSanitleiB., The migrant tribal labourers from Chhotanagpur 
Old Orlaah settled'on tea estates with their families and later 
xscqplad land of cultivation to si^lenent their meagre income 
Irosi tea garden employment. The other major migrant community, 
lengall muBliaS from Bast Bengal, settled initially on fallow land 
ilong the Brahsaputra but gradually extended their hold over lands in 
traditional trital areas and Ass 2 Bnese villages, ihe Bengali Hindus 
xHThersd middle class jobs in Asssn, Tripura and Meghalaya and also 
itarted small businesses and settled in several towns. 

The ispadt of migration on politics has been equally significant. 
Cn a danberatic framawork of one-nan-one-vote, the demographic factor 
)la(yod 4 dttibial role and brought in spectacular changes in holders 
>f pol|e &«2 power. The most striking development has been in 
hripuriii' 't>v«r the years, due to migration of the Bengali Hindu 
>opulatlsm frcmi mast Bmgal the tribal autochthones were outnunbered. 
Ebe tTibil pqpulatitn dropped from 64 per cent in 1974 to 29 per cent 
in 1971. Bengali population became 68 per cent of the total 
kspulatioii In 1971. Prom all avail 28 >le accounts, the Bengali per- 
Mntage iii now 70k The result has bew) that political and adminls- 
:ret;i;;v«'^pQWax .passed from the hands of indigenous trlbals to 
issdLgiisii'Is; The transfer of land from the tribal population 
A^IMbgi^t-W^cWDts j^oved to be the most critical factor in deterlo- 

md a flash-point was reached in JUne 1980 at 
; ^ • bariwgs, Initiated by the trlbals with Bengalis 
' ’Mssures, in which several hundreds lost their 

__ rM< were rendered homeless. There Is 

^elsenslon in the minds of the Assamese caste Hin^s 
thiw will lose political power in favour of 
TIM dtber states of the region also ^are the 


rstiBS’ 

nAilii 

Livib' 



arises why were the migrant conmunibes ^ 
" "' bbb^idnsl society north-east India? Why did 

Units comprising north-east India fail to. 
^nfli^-^tesolving modal ordecsaptid polity? 
_S riijipiTHilh^T' for this phenomenon: First, 
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aonosrnlng natters of public health and welfare also are at least, 
partly responalble for this situation. 

By and large, various studies revealed that greater interest is 
evinced in joining voluntary associations in urban areas than rural. 
Unanuel Hallerstein asserts that high proportion of individuals in 
the cities even in developing societies of the Wast Africa, belonged 
to voluntary associations and that the average individual belonged to 
several of them.^^ 

Sex is also a factor in identifying joining psychology. Between 
man and women, BabcAiuk, Marsey and Gordon discovered that men doRii- 
nate the directing boards of most agencl^es, specially those with 
large budgets, perfcxna instrumental functions sni are regarded most 
vital to the conmunity.^^ Women join organisations depending upon 
their family status and the stage they occupy in the family cycle. 
Ihey are more interested in maint^Mnoe and inprovement of their self 
images, in terms of the values accorded to certain role behaviour by 
the society.^^ 

Age also has a bearing on joining or continuing membership of 
associations. Rose noted that participation in voluntary associa¬ 
tions declined as people grew old, even though many of them have more 
le^ure time in their retirement than they had when they were work¬ 
ing. This may be partly a result of change in location and role at 
tl» onset of old age.*^ 

Ihus, the psychology of joining is a complex E^iencinenon. It may 
vary from one individual to another and one group of individuals to 
another, depending on their culture, social milieu and political 
mvironment. 


vauxraax asscxteatigns and the society 

Voluntary associations may be viewed at fzoai two angles: those 
performing roles for their own members and those for the society. 
The former have been largely covered in their psychology to join 
associations. 

Studies have not fully established the type of functions carried 
out by associations in relation to the society. There are two con¬ 
flicting views adxMit their role in the process of social change. 
Smith and FreeAtmn approved of the validity of the view that volun¬ 
tary associations often promote Videmisation of society. Arthur B. 
Scblssinger also stressed the positive side of their functigns. Be 
ooBtended that they iopeurt training to individuals in self<ilovern- 
ment, help Integrate the minorities with the nation and provide a 
safety VJUva in their tension and ambitions generated by modern 
life. IMjy mv all^ educate the pdsllc and therefagf, promote aocial 
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refom. 

But thers is an evidence that the associations hinder nodemisa- 
tion or at the very least, strengthen traditional social institu¬ 
tions. Other studies pointed out that they do not by themselves 
initiate social change, although they may support it,^^ 

There is greater participation of the upper and middle classes in 
the voluntary associations for whon they perform a number of func¬ 
tions.*^ Mary Bosworth Treudly, who studied the Greek minority in 
Boston, identified the voluntary associations cushioning the shock of 
transition to new society; offer incentives for adopting to that 
society, providing setting in which to practise American behaviour 
2 md leadership techniques and articulating the group consensus in 
regard to choice of culture pattern.*^ 

Then, there are scholars who are critical of their roles. 
Rousseau, the political theorist of French democreKy, viewed private 
associations with some hostility. He believed that their 'partial 
sides' prevent the complete expression of the general will. The 
Burkean position is not very much different. To him, a strong go¬ 
vernment is not the sole source of injustice. On the other hand, a 
feeble government, which gives free reign to factional non-govem- 
mental groups, may be just as oppressive. Alexander Hamilton con¬ 
sidered private groipe as dangerous to public interest.*^ 

mUREARY ASSOCIATIGNS AND THE POLITICAL CULTURE 

Relatively little is actually known about the political dimansion 
of the role of voluntary associations.*^ However, research studies 
carried out in the united States, Germany, Mexico, Italy and Britain, 
as reported in 1963 in The Civic Culture, provide strong support for 
the theory that voluntary associations ”play a major role in a daK>- 
cratic political culture". Almond and Verba coicluded from a re¬ 
search study carried out in India that the organisational member 
compared with the non-member is likely to consider himself more 
competent as a citlsen to be a more active participant in politics 
end to^know and care about politics. He is, therefore, more likely 
to be close to the mpdel of the democratic citizens. The study has 
revealed that economic development ne e ds greater rate of political 
participation, because associated with the economic development is an 
szpanding organisational infrastructure. Special class and (xganisa- 
tional life are the compone n ts of ec o n o m ic develqpment, which most 
strongly affect mass political participation. Further, organisa¬ 
tional involvemient appeared to have stronger impact on the political 
Psttid^pation than social status.*^ 

then, there are theorists who view voluntary eseociations as an 
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integral part of denocratlc political order and, hence; ^racterla* 
ing them as a threat to non-democratic government. Historically, 
either they have been outlawed or severely restricted in all non- 
demcxrratlc states. Carl Friedridc and Zbigniew Brsesinski abd other 
political scientists viewed the absence of private and non-govcmnent 
organisations as a significant trait of totalitarianian.^^ 

A very significant light is cast on developnents in Russia where 
the voluntary principle is at a strong discount. It is stated that 
two bodies act in close collaboration for the welfare of the hypo- 
cusic: One state body and the other state-subsidised voluntary asso¬ 
ciation.^ 

Pluralists maintained that a democratic system requires multitude 
of independent, voluntary, non-government associations as buffer 
between the individual and the State preventing the habit of exercise 
of govemiimt power and contributing to maintenance of the policy fay 
educating or socialising the citi 2 senry. Individuals are expected to 
learn the fundamentals of group and political action through parti¬ 
cipation in the governing of their private organisations.^^ This is 
crucial because, in this view, a mem is free only when he makes and 
aco^>ts his own will, the rules under which he must live. Alexis d' 
Tocgueville, a great French social scientist, observed that if the 
English seem to regard association as only one of several "pcwerful 
means of action* the American appears to regard association as the 
"only means*. He found the Americams as a "nation of joiners* and 
thought that they were even more addicted to associations than the 
English. Tocgueville perceived a connection between fxrollferation of 
private groc^ and the egalitarian and democratic character of the 
society. Since individuals in an egalitarian society are «ieak, in 
contrast to the aristocratic individuals in the European social 
order, Tocgueville added, the citizens become powerless if they do 
not learn voluntarily to help one ancAher. In the absence of freedom 
of association, he contended that civilization itself would be en¬ 
dangered and the indlvithial msy soon lapse into barbeurlsm.^^ 

However, diametrically opposed to the American and British ex¬ 
periences, the French and the Germans present a weak tradi^on of 
voluntary associations. The pluralistic society of the DBA provides 
strongest evidence of the American belief in them to protect and 
support the individual auid intggrate him in democratic habit. The 
strong Frendi central government along with the Catholic tradition 
e n ooepassing the Individual within the Church, and the Oeman oor- 
poratist tradition opposed to individualism, ejqplalns the phenosmna^ 
in this respect. 

There are wrltei^s like Kombauser, who have studied the division 
of society into Uizm levels, with the voluntary associations and the 
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local caanunity falling into intermediate level, sandwitclied between 
the family (the first level of family or personal relation), euid the 
State (on the third level of societal relation). He argues that the 
intemediatc level institutions help maintain democracy and freedom 
in several ways. While they protect elite from excessive pressures 
by the masses and preserve their effective leadership, they provide 
the social base for free and open coopetition for leadership posts, 
wide spread participation in selection of leexHers and curb the power 
of the elite by preventing them from ei^loiting the masses.^ 

Grant HcOonnell indentified in his study the dangers of power held 
by private groups in American politics without adequate check. His 
assessment is that f£ur from providing guarantees or liberty, equality 
and concern of the public interest, organisation of political life ky 
small constituencies tends to enforce conformity to discriminate in 
favour of elites and to eliminate public values from affected poli- 
cioal oonsideratlcms. McConnell viewed this process as a threat to 
public interest. 

nieodore Lowi felt that the costs of interest group liberalism are 
high. The ideology results in atrophy of institutions of popular 
control by handing over control of ptogranmes to organised groups, 
thereby shutting out the public and its representatives in Qangtess 
and in the Presidency; it also helps to naintain and create new 
structures of privilege and it results in conservatism insofar as 
resistance to change is strengthened.^” 

Fran his CSiristian viewpoint, W. Alvin Pitcher questioned Williams 
Kornhauser s belief that increased participation in private groups is 
an adequate guarantee of a good society, in pitcher's view, “parti¬ 
cipation in intermediate organisations represents a sickness of the 
soul rather than its health",^^ 

Riesman had argued in llie Umely Crowd that no one really runs 
things in America; that power is dispersed among a number of “veto 
groups” each of which is strong enough to prevent the other from 
leading, but not strong enough to lead itself.^® 

There are pluralists who see voluntary associations as part of the 
American elite system. At the local level, voluntary associations 
serve as recruiting groups for the elite. The elites who r^resent 
the various interests in the society, are largely the heads of big 
E^rivate organisations. 

Vj). Key, an American political analyst, identified the place of 
associations in the political atena.^^ He divided the populace on 
the basis of political activity into three major divisions: (i) the 
political activist at th? top, the •professional politicism, the 
semi-professional, and the highly placed individuals in corporat^ 
asaociatlonal and ocxaninity life who have political sidelines and 
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oonMCtions*; (11) a ndddle groq? of Individuals who angage In such 
political acts as attending rallies and maetings and nay enter Into 
active ranks on occasion; and (ill) the inactive mass at the bottom 
ocapo s ed of Individuals whose major political zictlvlty Is voting and 
of those who take no Interest at all In politics. Stein Rokkan cites 
a UNESCO sponsored survey of West Germany which indicated that be¬ 
longing to non-political organisations Increased the likelihood of an 
individual 8 holding manbership in a political party. No matter what 
the party's allegianoe* leaders have more ties to other organisations 
them do voters. Politics appeared to be only one of the many com¬ 
munity activities of the Liberal Party le^rs who were discovered to 
be much more involved in religious, charitable, humanitarian and 
conmunity-centred organisations than the leaders of other parties.^^ 
The survey of a small suburb of ‘lokyo found the familiar relationship 
between political activities and participation in voluntary associa¬ 
tions. In Japan, ' joiners' were more likely to take an active poli¬ 
tical role than the not-joiners.^^ 

Arnold M. Rose reported that politicians are good joiners for many 
re 20 onB. Affiliations provide them with diannels of personal contact 
with partial electorate and provide the latter with a sense of 
general identity with the public officials. Thus, membership in 
voluntary associations helps the politician. Politicians tend to be 
gregarious. If a person does not like to associate with others, he 
is unlikely to go into politics. An affiliation with some social 
influence associations sometimes provides the extra bit of motivation 
and self-confidence that leads a man to try for public office.^^ The 
Burkeley Group also confirmed the Rose's theme of research.^^ 

If the volunteury associations themselves participate directly in 
politics as a pressure group, political actors use them to build 
siqiport in their policies. But Banfield maintained that the associa¬ 
tions are reluctant to become involved in controversies, although 
they have to give the iqppearanoe of being active in order to retain 
tteir nenbers.^^ 

Peter Rossi's study revealed that voluntzuy associations play an 
integrative role, niere is some evidmK:e that government officials 
see voluntary associations as links between the government and the 
citizens.*® 

INDIAN SGKRCB POR \mJNd«3r ACHON IN RDRAL DeVELORCHT 

India has had long tradition of voluntary services for the uplift 
of the underprivileged like women, children and others. But it has 
an iiverial heritage with administrative traditions and behavior 
imperoeptably but effectively inhibiting their growth. For, they 
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pronote or pemit such organisations only under the official patron¬ 
age and nai^ such organisations originated as a result of an inpulse 
fron the West like The Scout Movement, the Red Cross, the Rotary 
Club, the Lion's Club, etc. They are all town-based and in the hands 
of westernised university graduates. Further, in villages, often 
faction-ridden, the formal structure %iith tegular elections, hardens 
the faction into existing mould as has been the experience with 
Panchayati Raj. 

The poet-Independeioe era has witnessed a {henomenal Increase in 
the nunber of voluntary agencies with the introduction of Ccnaunity 
Development programnes. The planners recognised their role in the 
First Five-Year Plan document itself in the field of social welfare. 
The Third Plan characterised the voluntary action as an aspect of 
public cooperation. The Sixth Plan noted the voluntary agencies with 
a rise in grant-in-aid from a mete Rs. 4 crore during the First Plan 
to Rs. 83 crore during the Fifth Plan. On August 20, 1987 the 
Government of India announced to oil 1st their cooperation to meet the 
drought situation in several states. 

The Planning Commission raised in the Approach paper for the 
Sevmth Plan a crucial issue of an alternative monitoring machinery 
to lend a hand to the development bureeajcracy for meeting the problem 
at hand to reach aid with faster pace to the poor, and thus hit the 
20-Point Programme target designed for the weaker sections. The 
Cosnission itself identified voluntary agencies as the alternative 


mechanism for the purpose. 

The Planning Commission made a beginning in this direction in 1982 
itself when the then Prime Minister, in a letter to the Chief 
Ministers of the states, enphasised the need for widening th e ro le of 
voluntary agencies for inplementation of the 20-Point Progranme with 
a suggestion to set up a Consultative Group of Voluntary Agencies 
under the chairmanship of either the Chief Secretary or the Develop¬ 
ment commissioner. Periodic meetings of such groups were propoeei? to 
give valuable feedback on the actual inplementation of the scheme and 
to help sorting out problems affecting the work of the voluntary 


agencies. 

Once the voluntary organisations are thoeen, they would »» 
ing funds through Progrmmees by Action in Developnent Inf* 
which is an autonomous organisation sponsored by the Minist^ of 
airal Develocamnt. PADI fairly elaborates the scheme df msasures to 
ensure that funds allocated are properly utilised. ^ 

in ohler to elicit opinion on the new strategy, ^ 
out its special issue with views of 15 men of public 
former Ninieter for Community Development ^ 

preeent end one former mmdmr of the Planning Cowdseion, one e«iot 


I 
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civil servantf two oonoultemts of the Plarming Oofonission, a jouma- 
r<' list, eniin«)t social workers and distinguished econonists and other 
I academics. 

A nuiit>er of Issues had been posed to the respondents as follows: 
proper selection of volunteuy org 2 uiisatians by the state Govemaents 
with different political parties in power; the desirability to ensure 
a degree of healthy competition betvfeen the bureaucratic machinery 
and the voluntary agencies; suitability of the voluntary eigencies for 
th6 new role in the context of rumours of all sorts of foreign 
interests making inroads into their working, etc. 

A wide spectrum of ccxnments were received from the respondents. 
At one end of the spectrum were those who welcomed the move and 
considered that not only the voluntary agencies would do fill the 
slot, but also asserted that the government could not do without the 
selfless souls, who lived and worked in the midst of the poor.^^ At 
the other end of the ^ectrion were those who characterised the move 
M a casual or even careless attitude to the Plan.^^ It was asserted 
by them that alleviating poverty is a serious business and assigning 
any role to the voluntary agencies in this endeavour was am anachron¬ 
ism and a false alternative. In between these two, diametrically 
opposite views were several variations, ranging between those who 
warned the pitfalls and shortcomings of su(^ a move and those inpres¬ 
sing the need to draw lessons from: (a) the Panchayati Raj bodies and 
cooperative societies,and (b) the possible obstruction of the work 
of the voluntary associations from a hostile rural development 
bureaucracy®^. 

Those who warned the pitfalls of voluntary agencies, suggested 
ij. that their role should be confined to stimulating, innovating, pilot¬ 
ing and delivering certain types of programmes of social nature 
rather than development area which recjuires massive acticm in terms 
of human and financial resources.^® 

In the above mentioned context, and its own experience with the 
voluntary associations, the Planning Connission laid down several 
{xrereguisites as a body of their entitlement for grant-in-aid.^^ 

\AlI.t»n’ARy ASSOCIATIONS AND THE OOVERNMOHS IN PARTNERSHIP 

Some of the comments, howev^, like those with a bearing on the 
burewicratic behaviour and attitude towards autononous institutions 
- and the rigid legal control over them remain unanswered. It is 
against this badcground that the State level voluntary consultative 
boards and national forums for evolving parameters for flow of funds 
will go a long way specially vrtien the bureaucracy is steeped in 
regulatory et^ and accountable only to ita own hierarchy within the 
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systM tfith car* £oc mooth dalivacy of mivIcm to the rural 

cliantala. 

lban» tbo air of suqpldon that permaatas the relationahlp between 
the govemnwit and the voluntary aaaociatlona is the nost di 80 ourag> 
Ing aspect £6r the dedicated and devoted 'noble souls' involved in 
this endeavour. This raises the importance of selection of right 
type of associations apelt out by the Planning Comnissicnr specially 
in the context of their ideological comnitnent if prejudicial to 
national objectives. 

:nie recent resurgence of voluntarism^ nAtether in UK or USA, is 
indicative of the realisation of the limitation of the state to 
ensure the welfare of all its citizens on the one hand, and the 
recogniticai of the voluntary contribution to the personal social 
service, on the other. Also, it illustrates the appreciation of the 
voluntary action which can often be mote cost-effective than statu¬ 
tory welfare provision, thereby cutting down the growing welfare 
state expenditure.^^ 

The policy of the Govemnent of India is based on the assunption 
that the voluntary organisations have spare capacity at present or 
they can increase it fairly readily. But the very question of the 
desirability of expanding voluntary services at the ejqpense of statu¬ 
tory provisions calls for closer examination. There are certain 
features of the voluntary systffln that cast doubts on the wisdOTi of 
such a chauige. 

One question relate to the degree of accountability in the volun¬ 
tary sector and the internal democracy of its constituent o rganis a- 
tions. Accountability is one of the basic requirements of a democra¬ 
tic system. The system of accountability for the statutory social 
services is much mcMre highly developed than it is in the voluntary 
sector. Any transfer of res^xxisibllity from statutory to voluntary 
agency might mean a diminution of democratic accountability and 
control. 

Various forms of accountability exist when voluntary social 
service organisations receive a considerable proportion of their 
funds fr«n the statutory sources. In these circumstances, not un¬ 
reasonably, the statutory agencies require at least an account of how 
the money haa bean apent. The only other form of accountrt)ility ^ 
be through registration with the Registrar of Societies to which 
accounts must be submitted annually. Today the Registrar s no 
equipped with the requisite mechanism for the purpose; howe, commen- 
•urate equipment should be contenplated. 

Besides, account mist also be taken of their Internal 
•rrangsamnta,‘^3 specially in tha context of operations of Miehae^ 
Iron Law of Ollgarctv. unrepreeantatlve nature of many oxganiaea 
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groups'with their representing a narrow sectional Intereit and tepre> 
senting a minority of the gtoup they claim to speak for. Is another 
aspect of the phenomenon. Seyd dmcrlbed the Shelter Management 
Ocmmlttee as being ooapletel]^ self-appointed and self-perpetrated. 
Hal if lx M. Morris gave the general impression of voluntary organisa- 
tlcxis that comnittee menbers hold office for a long time# usually for 
as long as they can be pursued to do so and that It is difficult to 
recruit new blood. In India# often they ate noticed as *one man's 
draw"—the natural haunt of strong individuals. With the departure 
of 'the builder' in such or^ianisations, they also fade away unless 
the "second line of defence** is in readiness to take over. 

Certain distinctions in fhe approach to development and the method 
of administration are, however# attributed to the voluntary agencies 
as revealed in the NIRd's study.^^ Flexibility, personal touch# easy 
accessibility, client groups# capacity to initiate the experiment 
with new programnes, stimulation and mobilisation of resources of the 
connunity, sensitivity to field problem# self-help and self-reliance 
are the strong points of voluntary organisation. They have terms of 
reference, wide and general enough to meet the needs of the whole 
man. 

If the voluntary organisations are to grow without becoming insti¬ 
tutions# bureaucratic tendencies should be checked. First their 
continued financial dependence on the government bureaucracy will 
tend to inject bureaucratic culture eunong them specially when it 
enjoys greater discretionary role in sanctioning grant-in-aid. 
Secondly, enploymoit of professionals on an increasing scale and the 
coneequent reduction of unpaid volunteers make the formalisation 
cycle of the voluntary associations complete. Finally, the goal 
displacement tendencies arising out of the active participants' 
intention to retain their 'position' in tact and their rigid adber* 
ence to organisational procedure, all contribute to treatment of 
rules and procedures as ends in themselves. 

But their characteristic feature# what Peter Blau calls "goals 
succession", will keep their bureaucratic tendencies in check. Ihis 
is possible because of their dynamic character in taking up new 
re^ionsibilities aa pioneers in social welfare aid the goverroaent's 
obligation to ts^te over their functions under the pressure of public 
opinion. 

a 

7. SOMHIMSOP 

nw caring inatinct# urging volunteering of aervicee# ie a global 
pbenosMnen. All religiona have fostered it. All forms of government 
have taken a pride in aaauning it aa tbair obligation in the cours 
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of tine. All organlN^tlons, whether they are after power or profit> 
demonstrate their i^lllngness to promote it. Indeed^ of the three 
principal sources of. human thrust—nanmlyt power* moiw and service— ' 

service is the ncAjlest. Where the other two are kept at bay* the 
volunUry institoftions will be at their best. No intervention would 
be called for either by the government or by the people. ' 

All groups 'Of people, irrespective of race, colour, sex, age, 
place of blrt:h and socio-econcmiic status* are moved by service 
motive. difference between one group and another in this respect 
is of degree, arising out of the environmental, socio-economic and 
political milieu in which they live. 

Soci.eties, with a heritage of authoritarian fori&s of social and 
political institutions, inhibit the growth of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions. With the weakening trend of primary social institutions—like 
family, caste, church, etc.,— they, start striking firm roots. This 
is uicreasingly visible with the increasing pace of urbanisation and 
advctncement of society in technology and science. 

'Ihe social phenomenon, which is conducive to the growth of volun¬ 
tary organisations in their pure form, is the confluence of tvro broad 
currents, luonely* philanthropy and mutual aid flo%nng from opposite 
directions converging into voluntarism. If the former is the contri¬ 
bution of the 'social superiors'* the latter is that of the 'social 
inferiors', all engaged in a cannon endeavour in response to social i 
conscience to reduce human sufferings arising out of all forms of 
inequality. To sum up, the virtues of this order have been numerous¬ 
ly perceived as the guarantee of freedom* the preservation of diver¬ 
sity, the limitation of power, the protection against mass movement 
and irrationality in politics and the provision of remaining in 
common life.^^ ' 
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Role of Voluntarism In Development 


N,R. INAMOAR 


THE RCX^ of voluntvism in social aftd econanic develop^nent in de¬ 
veloping politic can be understood properly only in the context of 
the prev€iillng patterns of political, system and of political economy 
in the re-spectlve coontric*. It would be difficult to draw gaietali- 
sations regar.ding the nature of the j^rticipatory role, scope and 
mode- -of the. fwctioniffg of voluntarism in the process of development 
in .cilfferen'c polities in the Third World Without comprehending the 
aiffcit of the State and the public authorities and their instru- 
iB&ntalitieo in dafvelopnant. The social and cultural milieu in the 
different polities is also to be counted as an influential factor in 
shaping their political econony* the political ideology 

and tha stage of eoonamic development, along with the atatua of the 
private sector and the role of the capitalist and entrepreneurial 
claas in it. It would be off the mark to inflate the role of volun- 
tariam in development in the context of a denocratic political ayatm 
or to debunk it on oooount of the acceptance of the aoclallst pattern 
of economic development. . The background of the Ideology of demo¬ 
cratic aoolallme has to be kept in view in order to properly gtuip 
the role of voluntarism in development in e polity like the Zndien. 
The role of voluntarism in development cannot juat be wished away 
because socialism has been enshrined in the Constitution, nor can it 
be eonsi^ed as the panacea for the problM of the oomtry's de¬ 
velopment in the context of the non-authoritarian character of the 
frame of its economic planning. 

BwwjTKw OP vowmarasM 

Vbluntaciam in developamnt is characterised by the participation 
in the procssaas of eoonomlc production, exc^anga or distribution of 
non-state agencice, that is individuals, groups or associations, 
with a certain oosnon purpose or purposes, neither ^xfkisad 
from outside nor soguirsd with birth in the ossa of an Individual.^ 
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Obviously the processes of economic production, exchange or disttibi;- 
tion referred to here are outside the domain of these activities by 
private individuals or their families engaged in the course of own 
consum^ion and livelihood, and the corporate activities yielding 
profits to individuals or groi^js. The phCTomenon of voluntarism in 
developnent is typical of the modern age, particularly since the 
industrial revolutim in Europe during the nineteenth century and a 
little earlier, in the polities under the colonial rule of the 
European powers, the phenomenon of voluntarism appeared on the occur¬ 
rence of the cipitallst economic processes, but markedly since their 
indepandence from the colonial rule. Though the immediate context of 
the relevance of voluntarism in development is modern, its social and 
cultured roots and moorings are traceable to the ancient and medieval 
times in the ceise of a country like India possessing a historical 
legacy of rich socio-cultural (and economic) achievements. 


In Ancient and Hedlval Times 

i 

In India, before independence, in terms of scope of coverage in 


I 



development activities, lalssez faire occupied the largest portion, 
voluntary action through {^ilanthropy, associational works and indi¬ 
vidual actiois stood next, while state intervention came last. Here, 
'developmant' excludes the infrastructural activity, like laying out 
of ports, railways and roads, ratting up of ccimunications in the 
form of posts and telegraphs or building up of essentials for capita¬ 
list development in banks, insurautce ccopanies, etc. 'Development' 
here includes instituting or extending facilities for agriculture, 
health and medicine, education and allied human development or en¬ 
richment a^>ects. After independence, state intervention claims the 
largest amount of development activity, vrtiile laisraz faire would 
come next and voluntarism would have the lowest share of developnent 
activity. Voluntarism has receded into e negligible role In develop¬ 
ment because people in general in need of help, succour or assistance 
expect it to oome from the government throu^ its plan outlay. The 
scope of developmental planning has expanded more and more, succes¬ 
sively, in each of the Seven Five Year Plana. At long last, the 
Seventh Five Year Plan had to caution explicitly that henceforward 
voluntarism had to corns forward to play a greater role in develop- 
ineot—rural and urbmi.^ The abolition of the princely states dried 
a source of philanthropy in development. The business and indus- 
another source of philanthropy in developnent, became reluctant 
to contribute funds fx development due to alleged high taxation on 
then. Thu pcofeasioQS, tbt medicine, law and others, were expoeed to 
increasing rnammrcialiaatlon, tending away from its role 
deveiopmm^:* . 
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In ancient and nadieval Zndlar VDlimtarlM operated freely and 
extensively in the fields of education, msdlelne, oultural pco^lon, 
and even succour in crises like droughts, floods, spidsalos and 
foreign invasions or deE«edatlons by robbers and criminals. Rlura- 
lisn played a great role in developmanb, though restricted in scope, 
both by default of wide oamnunlcation and tran^iort network and the 
sway of the oonoapt of 'Oharma' robilgation'). People's oono^ion 
of functions of the state (meaning mostly the king) was limited to 
maintenance of law and order and observance of good brtiavlour. Each 
unit of social organisation and government in the social and terri¬ 
torial hierarchy, viz., the indivlAial, the family, the caste> the 
village, the tenple, the guild, tite town or city, the region and the 
highest level of government (mostly the king or enperor), owed 
certain re^KXisibilities in developmoit in the above restricted sense 
inherent in the conception of its own 'Dharma'. Ihe ambit of 
'SasaM', edicts or directives of the king/enperor, was restricted by 
the rules of the Dharma Sheistrets, the guild, the caste and the local 
governments. A general statement of a historian that the ancient 
Indian state "sought to promote the mcsal, material, aesthetic and 
spiritual progress of the whole connunity*^ is to be construed within 
the above parameters of the social wd political organisations in the 
country in ancient and medieval times. l!he poor and the dsstitute, 
the sick, the diatreased and the disabled, the widows and the 
orphans, the jobless and the old, were provided succour by different 
social organa. Am agriculturiata, tba artisans and craft—n, the 
traders «id buaineeaamt, the bankers and the professionels were 
helped out of difficulties by their oollsaguas in the oceapaition or 
profession. Philanthropy m» widespread, ihe ^te came to the 
rescue of the coanunity in extrema contingencies of he^lasanais. 
Rautilya's Artbaaaatra might have depicted the expen ded bureaucratic 
hierarchisa of a central govs cn sm n t of the Ifaurya Bqperire*, indicat¬ 
ing exceptional oonditians of dwwlop^ welfara-statiam. the Cbp^a 
Btpire also rcpresentsd another instenoe of developed welfaie- 
statiem, though, Inooeparable in scope to the ifaurya Bsplre. nw 
paragon of the Mauryan welfare-atatisa was adssed from the gove rn ment 
of lUursha tdiidi followed a laissez fairs policy.^ 

Ihe large scope of voluntarism in development during mcirnut and 
medieval India, hQweve|,, did not mitigate the social insgultiee of 
the' rigid caste ^^ea, particularly heaped on the lowsf castesi 
tmpacially the untouchables. Hie large-scale distress of and ravagee 
on the people resulting,from droughts, floods, pestilsnoss, robtS' 
rise, aribe, foreign invasions or ssoasslve. exploitation by t)» 
«el|jj|ph# the aristtoiaraQy or gov em sa n t <^icials oonld not be saVid 
by mtwtariam, howsoever benefident Was its role in normal times. 
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In malla and Bcitiah iMgfs 

Urn abov* dallnaation of the role of volwtarlsm in developnent In 
ancient and medieval India was not affected much by the inroada of 
the Muslima and the establishment of their rule in different parts of 
the country, including the Mughal Bipire at Delhi and Agra, In 
Muslim society also, the above mentioned norms of voluntarism were 
applied. Barring the benevolent regimes of rulers like Shershah and 
Akbar, the super imposition of another government, hcwever, tended tc 
entail heavier taxation and other levies on the peasants and other 
sections, which tended to depress their standard of life.^ Exemp¬ 
tions, concessions and moratoria %iiere, however, granted in times of 
extraordinary difficulties. 

During the British rule, voluntarism in development received i 
boost in new religious, cultural and social surroundings, thougf 
traditional sources of voluntarism lost the leaven and intensity 
Otie laissez faire policy of the British government in economic, arx 
rfiperaitly in religious and social matters left no other avenue of 
development open to the ‘Natives' than resort to self-help, another 


term for voluntMism. The Christian missionary educational institu¬ 
tions and hospitals and dispensaries set an example to the non- 
convert majcMTities both among Hindus and Muslims to emulate. Schoolj 
and colleges were established by educational societies set up bj 
English-educated natives and affluent businessmen, traders, zamindart 
«id msnbsrs of aristocracy, to impart Western education to the native 
children and youngsters. Brt JMh alas and asdrassas inparting instruc¬ 
tion in traditional learning, however, aiffered an eclipse. Libra¬ 
ries and lecture series wore another source of social renaissance 


that ushered in cultural development of a novel kind by voluntarj 
associations. A new religious awakening was aroused by voluntarj 
associations stabilised in due course in institutional form. Sosi 
of these kindled generated sentimwits of religious and social r eform 
M) aMreness of the backward and stpptesaed conditions of the woman 
orpBaned children and backward castes and communities was rouse< 
among the educated by social and religious reformers and the associa- 
tirwis founded by th«n. Later, self-awareness among these haples! 
sections was generated, which in due course evolved into associa- 
tional and institutional activity. Educational institutions 
hospitals, clinics and dispensaries and welfare asTO ciatio ns tha« 
were sot up also grew, which to an extent ameliorated conditions o 
these hapless sections of the society, voluntarism, thus, played « 
significant role in educational, behlth and medical an d ; 

iaeltes.dsvelo|««it in indU during the latter half of , 

and Che first half of this century. »ot that the ertent of d evelop -, 
msnt schtsved was such as to solve the problems of development; 
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^ altogetheCf but a spirit of voluntarian was aroused whicdi gained a 
pwide social recognition as an avenue of developoent during the 
' British ruler before independence. 

Daring Days of Nsticnal Hnveawnr 

In ccntrastr with the growth of voluntarism in social and welfare 
.; developmentr new movemoits were not initiated in rural areasr includ- 
f ing agricultural development except the cooperative credit movement 
in a few provinces. Including Bonbay and Madras. The original volun¬ 
tary character of the cooperatives, however, was gradually over¬ 
shadowed by the increasing state finmiclal as8ist£ux:e to, and later 
underwriting of the credit cooperatives. In the Industrial field, 
mamiging agency and other forms of legalised voluntary inodes helped 
industrial and ancillary activity including banking and development 
in the country. The space of this article does not permit us to deal 
with this sphere of the role of voluntarism in development. 

The national movement breathed a spirit of strengthening the 
normal fibre of the people through self-help and autonomy through 
independent institution building in education, industry, business and 
trade, and fostering of economic production, particululy of indus¬ 
trial goods through Swadeshi, i.e., own-factories, workshops and 
' crafts and boycott of inported British goods. The triad creed of 
. National Education, Swadeshi and Boycott were advocated by Tilak, 
Aurobindo and others during the first decade of this century to 
bolster Swarajya, the fourth component of the creed. Gandhi pro¬ 
pagated the creed In the course of the Non-Cooperation Movement of 
the early twenties. National reconstruction on the basis of 
. O wade sh l, Village Self Govemmeitt: and Village Self Sufficiency was 
actively canvassed by Gandhi, md he lent It institutional forms. 
Voluntarlff^ thus, sacurad a frsA lease in the niiticnal movemant. 
Gandhi based it on the philosophy of ^iritualiam, of the soul-force 
or love-force^, which to him marked the Indian culture from the 
Western. 

Gandhi considered Swaraj to be based on the freedom of every 
individual. Re conceived each individual to be the master of the 
means of his livelihood.^ He was of^iosed to centralisation of the 
means of production either under the sway of sodalisn or cosounian. 

■ Be reinforced the strength of VoX^ntarism in' the eocnomic aspect of 
i'national life by decentralisation of political authority to the gram- 
: panchayats (village councils) which were to be conipletely independent 
of provincial or oantral goyeroment. Be intended to build the latter 
00 the fotmdat^on of the former. Ovndhi's concept of Trusteoi^lp 
would wppara^ly Bwke the capitalists bold the labourers in ranson. 
:Vinoba. Biiav«nuui interpreted trueteeehip to mean ViebwaetaUiava, 
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a faeling of mutual confidence, not only between the propertied 
and the labouring classes, but also b e tw ee n the rulers and the ruled 
so that the rulers with all the democratic checks and bailees and 
the government's accountability to the people would discharge autho¬ 
rity, with a sense of responsibility towards the ruled.^ Gandhi 
wanted each agriculturist to own and operate the spinning wheel 
('charkha') to supplement his meagre income from land and keep him¬ 
self fully employed. Not only that, he desired different village 
crafts and industries to process the produce of the village from 
agriculture, cattle or other sources. He was not opposed to the use 
of machines as such, but he desired the .-nachine to serve the man 
rather than the man being servile to the machine.^® Voluntarism, the 
foregoing discussion .would bear out, was at the cote of Gandhi's 
thinking on the reconstruction of India's economic and political 
organisation. 

Another trend in Indian political economy before independence 
worked in the direction opposite to the trend of voluntarism. The 
exploitative nature of the economic implications of the British 
inperial policies in the country resulted in the insistent demands 
from the Indian nationalist movement for alternative protectionist 
(in the industrial sphere) and welfarist (in the agricultural and 
rural spheres) state developmental policies.^^ In education, larger 
government grante-in-eid to the sdiools and colleges were asked for 
hftsiAMt siaable state investment in technical education. In agricul¬ 
ture, lowering of land revmwe assessment level, if not, stabilising 
it at the prevailing rates, was pressed. Greater financial, tedwi- 
cal and material help was expected fran the government to raise 
pr od u c tivity of land. Increased medical and health aid was demanded 
to stem the high death rate and to inpeove the standard of health of 
the mother*, infants, and other people. These instances of demands 
for state interventionism and consequent construction of laisser 
fairs or voluntarism in development can be multiplied. At the time 
of country's independence, therefore, both these trends of volunt^ 
rism and state interventionism in development subsisted side by side 
in the economic and social spheres of national life. 


GOVBBNHENT AND VOLDNXAPY BODIES; A CRITIQUE ON RELATIONSHIP 

Pluralism in develogaent instrumenUlities in the form of various 
voluntary associations, institutions and groups, besides govern¬ 
mental mrntmimm Mid public authorities, is 
dwocratlo frsedoM and way of life in the country enshrined in the 

Indian coostltution. «hare lone individuals are helplw, 
organisations formed by these individual* can be effective. 
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Oidvrtaking of Um plannad model of developnmnt «inoe 1950 haa been 
dotw within the frame of a parliamentary deaocra^ md a constitution 
guaranteeing liberal freedone to individuals, groups, associations 
and institutions. As stated earlier in the article, planning In the 
country has a tendency to envelop new areas and aqpects of economic 
and social life and activity on account of various reasons, ihe 
unsatisfied wants and needs of the poor; the Imbalances, conflicts 
and Inconpatibilities occurring trithin the economic and social pro¬ 
cesses due to development itself; urgency to reduce concentration of 
wealth and incomes and hence to curb monopolies; conpulslons to catch 
vqp with galloping scientific and te(±anq}ogical progress in the world 
and to maintain national security; and such other emergent reasons, 
have tended to widen the ambit of planned development. Ihis tendency 
aggravates the tr«id of concentration of greAet economic powers and 
political authority in the government which means bureaucracy and 
political persons. All said and done, the bureaucrats and "politi¬ 
cians are human beings, and like all other htsnan beings they are not 
immune from frulties and coirplexes to misuse of power and authority. 
Further, the governments and public authorities seek to mould the 
pattern of development; programmes, schemes and projects, in the vav 
of their own thinking, practice and routine. Stereotypes tend to 
grow and ossii^, and to stultify innovations in development content 
and modalities. Governments are slow to innovate because they are 
too big and the informality and initiative are, by and large lacking 
in than. Great and path-breakir^ leaderdiip in both political execu¬ 
tives and bureaucracy is necessary to innovate in development. 
Voluntary associations, gron^is and institutions can innovate and set 
new paths in schemes and projects, and thus project conparative 
illustrations before the governments and public authorities in the 
field of development. The voluntary orgmisations can also modulate 
the details of a programme, scheme or project to suit the require¬ 
ments of particular localities of clientele groups or changed 
circipotanoes. 

teis does not imply that the voluntary entities are free from 
faults of excess or deficiency in their working of set or innovative 
development schemes, projects and programmes. Correctives can be 
built in their mechanisms and processes as provided for in laws in 
regard to registration of s^letles arid of public trusts. In the 
fijpal resort, the hand of the State is there bo rectify these foilts 
ef the volmtary fgoicies or to nullify tbqir oeistenoe. The govem- 
memi hfs to ensurp that the voluntary agencies comnoMSing sisable 
npouroiNi on aooqunt 6t ^ affleant st^us of tbslf^^ i ^sM do. not 
olaiii a pbi|ipndsxant ahara in tfaa davelopmoit aa«ifi|||iM ^lad cut 
and o^r voluntary,a yncl a s also rsoeivs th^^^r^ any ^ 
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more than due, share. Aa in the case of the governments, public 
qplnloo has to be vigilant toMards the pecformance and conduct of the 
voluntary agencies. Social audit is found to be more effective in 
this regard as government intervention is often delayed and, in 
majority of cases, forced by public opinion. 

Harold Laski, an eminent British political scientist, defined 
"freedom of association' as ”a recognised legal right on the part of 
all persons to conbine for the promotion of purposes in which they 
are interested".^^ Article 19(l)(c) of the Constitution of India 
confers on the Indian citizens the right *to form associations or 
unions*. This right includes the right to form associations for 
development. But it has been found that in the country—besides 
local voluntary associations set up for the development of particular 
localities—villages/towns/cities, talukas/tehsils, districts, etc., 
institutions like cooperatives, industrial or trading corporate com¬ 
panies, etc., have undertaken development activities has an accessory 
or subsidiary function. David Sills distinguishes •spare-time, 
participatory aissoclaticns* from those which do not fulfil these two 
criteria.^^ He includes in the latter category "making-a-living' 
Msociations like business management concerns, corporations and 
small industries, trade associations (e.g., cartels), production, 
marketing and consumer cooperatives, professional associations and 
labour unions, minority philanthropic associatirais, like foundations, 
private schools and universities and (political) lobbies. Be also 
intends to exclude from the category of genuine, spare-time and 
participatory, voluntary associations like the church and political 
parties, tdilch share the features of being ^re-time and participa¬ 
tory groiQ) activities but in fact whidi possess a kind of cospulsive 
nature, the church being a historical, durable and widespread insti¬ 
tution and the political parties being an indivisible part of the 
governmental phenouwxxi. we are not concerned here with this cate¬ 
gorisation as, exoqpt political parties, in India purely voluntary 
associations of Sills' first category and thoro of the second cate¬ 
gory, which might be termed as 'institutions' here, participate in 
development activities. The rural urban dlchotomisation mentioned by 
Sills^* is not relevant for our purposes since this article is more 
concerned with voluntvism in rural developmwJt. 

A voluntary organisation in development to be of durable use to 
the comsMnity has to nurture a strong desire and impulse for com- 
•iwnity development among its menbers, to be economically viable, to 
possess dedicated and hard-working leadership and to ccxnAand re¬ 
sources of expertise in the function/s undertaken. It is a tal 
order. Voluntary organisations do not set out their careers on a 
Pfsneditated pi^h, only their Airable existence proves their being 
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•ndowed with the above qualities. 

Sills cites in an adtapted foni^^ the folloiring types ot voluntaty 
associations in descending order of manbershlp of the individuals in 
a ooRBunity in USh: civic and service; lodges and fraternal; cAairch 
and religious; social and recreational; veterahS/ military and 
patriotic; eoononicr occupational and professional; cultural^ educa> 
tional and alumni; and political and pressure groups. Except the 
last type, the other types cited by Sills would have relevance in 
regard to their participation in development, though the extent of 
their participation might vary in India. 

The voluntary agencies, civic and social, are widely prevalent in 
the country, explicitly formed for participation in development, or 
already formed and undertaking development activities supplementary 
to their original functions. Service voluntary organisations, like 
the Servants of India Society and the Servants of the People Society, 
conducting several development activities are uirbrella agencies which 
are becoming rare, on account of the specialities involved in various 
develt^nent activities, the rteed to come close to the relevant clien¬ 
tele groiqps ‘and reluctance in independent India of youths to take to 
lifetime social service at a pittance of honorarium Ineidequate for a 
quite decent standard of life. Veterans, i.e., retired or demobi¬ 
lised defence personnel do not Migage in developmental activities 
though they have their own organisations to teUce care of the problem 
of their cesettlemmit. Econoaic, occupational and professional asso¬ 
ciations have been formed in plenty to advance interests of a luge 
nunber of new eocxiomic activities, oocipatlons and professions that 
have come Into existence after independence. Particularly the indus¬ 
tries have been prone ta take up as a subsidiary (and pastime, in 
some casee) voluntary activity developmental work in villages, to 
sij^ion off tuable income. Educational associations ue numerous, 
e^cation itself being a developmental activity universal in its 
geographical and societal coverage. They are constituted to spread 
education in arts, science and commerce, at primary, seccnidary, 
collegiate levele, and also technical education. Alumni groups 
rarely engage themeelves in developmental activities outside finan¬ 
cially helping the alma mater. 

1 have outlined a typology of voluntary organisations in sixple 
terms, applicable to Indiwi conditions, as follows: 

* 

Typcuxsy op VDLUNIMRY ORSUilSKnONS IN INDIAN OGNDinOHS 

1. (a) Allied witb the statei (b) Purely voluntary; 

2. (aKdealistic organisations/ (b) Economically-oriantad; 
(c/ clientalaa' own; 
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3. (a) Urban; and (b) Sur 2 d; 

4. (a) Wanan'a; and (b) Non-female; 

5. Function-wise : (a) Economic, (b) Social/ (c) Cultural; 
(d) Educational; <e) Health and Medical; and (f) Mis¬ 
cellaneous; 

6. (a) Local; (b) Regional/ and (c) Federal; and 

7. (a) Single-function; and (b) Haiti-functional. 


As functions of the Sate grow, agencies or organisations, ap¬ 
parently voluntary, are established or come up according to the 
exigencies of the situation, niey can also be termed as 'auxiliary 
voluntary agencies”.^^ in India, farmers' unions were formed dtiring 
the fifties at government's instance to generate interest in the 
government's community Development projects, particularly the agri¬ 
cultural development schemes, among the farmers. Parents' ;i88ocia- 
tions are a widely prevalent species of voluntary agencies. These 
groups do not undertake developmental activities as such, but act as 
correctives in the process of the in^lementation of the concerned 
developmental schemes or projects. In the wake of formation of 
cooperatives in a particular sector, like consumers, sugar, housing, 
marketing, etc., their federations are set up to facilitate solutiai 
of their common problems and to act as their spokesman with the 
governnent, other co-operatives' central bodies, etc. in the field 
of social welfare also, voluntary organisations are established to 
channelise the voluntary social welfare groups' coninon problems or to 
aid the govemrooit in tackling the problenB of the disadvantaged oc 
disabled persons or groups. Legal aid societies are another exai^le 
of voluntary organisations allied to the State. Bharat Krishak Sanaj , 
and Bharat Sevak Samaj are prominent examples of voluntary organise- ‘ 
tions sponsored by the State to mobilise respective groups for 
participaticm in development activities. The other kind of voluntary 
organisations in this typology are purely voluntary which do not ewe 
their existence to the state as such, and vdiich d^iend on themselves | 


initially at least for their activities. 

The Arya Samaj, Ramkriahna Math, Sai Service Society, the Servants 
of India Society, various groups doing voluntary work among the 
tribals, the Christian Missions aigaged in educational and medical 
work, social service organisations ^wnsored by the Itoshttiya amy^ 
sewak Sangh, leftist groups of various hues, Nanaji Deshnukh, Baba 
Amte, Manibhai Oesai and mmy others, are idealistic vol<^aty «ga- 
hisations. The .l«ftist groupe/parties should also ^ f«l « 
participating considerably in development ‘ctivities i^roj^h^ 
auxiliary organisations, if their social swrvice work dc^ not ^ 
to propagate their own cult among the sections of population servmJ 
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'fay them overtly or covertly, such voluntary organlaationa advance the 
Icauae of develocnent. They n^lllae funds froa followers'of their 
!own ideology or cult which are utilised in the cause of develcEnsmt. 
To that extent, the hard pressed public exche(;uer Is relieved the 
'financial burden of development. Further, the Input of the Ideo- 
j logical seal secures dedicated social wort towards development. The 
[economically oriented groups are farmers, labourers, artisans, 
'craftsmen, the begaitdars (farmers whose farms are Irrigated), etc. 
The clientele groups are varied like the people in need of housing, 
tribals, the women, the children, the diseased, the disabled, etc. 
The distinction between the ecoaiomically orlpnted and the clientele 
groupe/organisaticns is not very wide. The former have primarily 
econcmic interests which they seek to advance through the mediation 
of development functions of the State. The latter are needy sections 
whose needs are diverse—social, health and medicine, and some 
material or physical surrounding. 

The urban and rural voluntary orgwtisations cater to the respective 
areal papulations. But there would be urban based voluntary organi¬ 
sations interested in rural tnrk because their meabers have migrated 
from rural areas or nurture Intrinsic interest in rural development. 
Moamn's voluntary organisations have been formed locally, regionally 
and nationally. Their number and activities ate growing as cons¬ 
ciousness among them is accentuating or spreading tp larger areas. 
Non-female voluntary organisations are older, more numerous and have 
undertaken a larger variety of functions. The women office-bearers 
or mesfaecs in non-female organisations are few and far between. The 
functlonwlse typology is being well establlabed as the functional 
needs with regard to development are diversifying with the growing 
ambit of State's functions and the activities of the State and the 
non-state Institutions and groifw becoming more and more conplex. 

The single-function (like health, eAication, agricultural, craft) 
and multi-functional voluntary organisations co-sxisb due to the 
varying needs of the people, the exigencies of the spread of govern¬ 
ment's development functions, the extent of financial availability of 
the voluntary oeganisations, and other factors. Voluntary organisa¬ 
tions of women in social welfare, of farmers, and cooperatives are 
Mtablisbed locally, and then federated regionally and/or later 
nationally. Or the pcooeee of organisation may start at the national 
level brenching off at regional mid/or local levels. The national 
organiaatione also form intemetionel federations. This indlcetee 
the growing trend of voluntarieation in development end increasing 
apedellsatlon and vocatlonalisatlon in it. 

With tbe advent of anti-poverty progrMmes in the recent 
4»ee of planned developmant in tbe oountry, Urn tola of voluntary 
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organist ion* in th* development process has increased and become 
more oo8|>leXa They have to help and.^wck government development 
agencies in idvitifying the households below the poverty line and to 
ensure the delivery of development goods to them avoiding their 
misuse. The voluntary organisations of the rural labourers have to 
suggest to the development officials picking up of suitable sites 
for useful and durable works for their eeployment. They have to see 
that the prescribed wage rate is followed in timely payments to them. 

They must insist on adequate facilities on work sites and at residen¬ 
tial/rest camps for women labourers, their children and others. 

Banks are now new partners in the rural development process. Unlike 
the development functionaries in government, the bank officials are 
not used amd adapted to the rural development process. Voluntary 
organisations have to offer help and suggestions to the bank offi- '><• 
cials in framing lists of eligible households for bank loans euid 
subsidies in the IBI^, the TRYSEM and other programnes. They should 
ensure that bank assistance is made available to the eligible in time 
and in adequate size. Similarly, they have to inculcate among the 
loanees the necessity of proper utilisation of loans and timely 
repayment to the banka. 

The issue of government finauicial and other kinds of aid to volun¬ 
tary organisations in development is complex. On the one hand, the 
ind^ndmee and autoramy of voluntary organisations would be cur¬ 
tailed with a kind of government supervision accompanying its finan¬ 
cial assistance. But the goverraaent would stand to gain by assisting 
the voluntary agencies involved in development, innovativeness, 
initiative, matching financial provision, realisati(») of popular or 
local needs due to Intimate contact with the concerned people or 
localities, built-in correctives in informal organisation and its 
modes of operation; these are the assests of the voluntary organisa¬ 
tions. The main advantages in voluntarism in development are avoid¬ 
ance of complete bureaucratisation and/or politicisation of the 
process of development and lessening the danger of concentration of 
authority and power in the State and its instruments with the impend- ^ 
ing contingency of eclipse of individual and group freedom. The 
individual alone cvmot survive in the face of the monolithic power 
and authority of the State but with the support of voluntary orga- 
niaations he can survive. So, the State, on its own, should offer 
financial aid even modifying the given rules to the voluntary orga¬ 
nisations for develoment projects and schemes so that their ■. 
withttHasm and initiative are not hamstrung. 
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Voluntary Organisations in a Plural Society 

AJNI KOTHARI 


MRS BEING a fundamentally voluntarist society, based on a wide 
lispersal of corarunity living and ethnic diversity, there should have 
Deen no need to discuss voluntary acticm at such length as has lately 
Deen the caae. And, yet, there is a reason for this, a rather 
pecific and historical reason. Ihis is that when we became inde¬ 
pendent a nation, we started with a somewhat different model of 
srganising out society. model with which we started vas a model 

Ln which the State assumed a primary role in all areas of develcp- 
rent. The State was seen as an instrument of liberation from the 
inhibiting shackles of tradition (so we thought) as well as an 
instrument of egalitarianism in areas, like the econony, education 
nd even the social structure, all of which were arenas of growing 
inequality and injustice. There was a full and wide-ranging consai- 
3U8 across the board on this assumption al 30 ut the role of the State, 
ot just the ruling party and the government in power but even the 
radicals, including the Marxists, »*oee theory told than that the 
State was the executive comittee of the ruling class, believed in 
:he role of the State in India—that the State had to take on a 
pioneering and regenerating and liberating role. And, except for a 
/ery few and strong sceptics, even the Gandhians had accepted this 
issuit^ion. As a result of this, we built an elaborate structure 
>aaed on this single assumption that the State was an effici«it 
Instrument of reorganising and redirecting the processes of power In 
*at was hitherto a highly voluntaristic society. 

RCUS OF THE STATE 

Today, we seem to be getting eonwhat wiser-after paying acne 
:ather heavy costs. There is a growing concern that the State hea 
»t been able to function as an inattanent of liberation and enfran- 
Siiesment 6f the poor and the deprived, of the excluded and the 
'arioue peripberallsed 'minorities'. Actually, the activities. 
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policies and pcogranmes of the Stete have given rise to greater 
dliQierity and this disparity has been growing in all spheres. All 
projections indicate the serious limits of the machinery , of the 
government and other instruments of the State to function as 
purveyors of social change in any basic fot the basic problem 
today is that the system^ as it has developed/ looks more ai^ more to 
the oitrmched elites and the pro^rous sections for its support. 
Even the production system/ to which it has ^ven rise/ is catering 
in large part to the needs of the ridi. 

There was a second major assuaption with which we started. Soon 
after independence/ in fact even before independence/ at least among 
the more radical sections of the Congress movement/ there was an 
asaunption that we should focus on aoonomic growth as the main engine 
of development and on centrally planned economic development as the 
catalyst of social justice. Developmmt was to be carried out by 
experts/ professional «qpertS/ whose ^)ecialised knowledge was to be 
the basis of the extension of government into the peripheries/ into 
the grassroots of society and into the wider conmunlty. Development 
had to 'trickle down'. This my, in the beginning/ be slow and may 
even induce inequalities but/ in course of time/ very Boon, there 
would be a tickle down of benefits. Oevelo|xnent was to be, in the 
vocabulary we were using/ for 'target groups'/ viz,, the poor/ the 
rural folk/ the backwards. (It is a vocabulary that/ still in vogus/ 
including among voluntary ^ganisations known as NQOs.) Devalopment 
was conceived as acmething in which people were to be treated as 
objects rather than subjacta. 

Today/ as we look at the manner in which we have developed/ 
through these instrumentalities/ based on these assumptions/ what do 
we discover? He find that increasingly we have misappropriated 
opportunities for developnmnt at our disposal. He did move along the 
developmant process through the modalities of the State and through a 
series of well-thought-out msasures—import subetitutioo/ greater 
self-reliance in manufacturing throu^ a great deal of diversion of 
raaouroas towards the manufacturing sector from the primary sector/ 
and centralised planning for all this. As we 'developed* along these 
linM/ we came to a point when we had no doubt developed a conaider- 
able . infrastructure of which we had/ at that point/ reason to be 
proud of, calling ourselves the sixth or the seventh largest indus¬ 
trial power. But/ today, we^discover that we gave rise to an infra¬ 
structure that basically looked after the conaunption n e ed s of the 
^1-to-dO/ of providing them with life-atylee oonparbble to those In 
,19^ Hwstern oountcies. 
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CnfCMtcuotur* 

A* %w look carefully, we find that by the tine this infrastructure 
MS laid, sometime in the seventies, using the notion of a positive 
tats, new preesures were growing on the government and the ruling 
.lite from the mass of people (who took the idea of a positive State 
jericusly) for moving beyond mere growth and development and provld- 
j)g them with their rightful claims from a democratic polity (which 
:oo they had taken seriously). But, by this time, it was the elite 
:hat began to have second thoughts about the idea of a positive 
'tate, about thinking of the State as the principal instrument of 
:hange. Bmce, all the talk of 'liberalisation' and 'privatisation', 
:o which I shall presently come. The point right now is that in 
ireating the infr£»tructural basis of our eooncinyf essentially for 
nesting the consumption needs of the elite, we developed a production 
ystem in which echievlng self-reliance in certain sectors-nanufac- 
:uring 'our own' automobiles to manufacturing 'our own' video--got 
jreater priority than reaching drinking water to the poor. For we 
lever thought that reaching potable water to the peqple vas part of 
Jie infrastructure. Instead, we went for an infrastructure that was 
pitted against meeting the basic needs of the people or an equitable 
iistribution of other necessities. The administration itself, 
:hrough which the State was to carry out its designated role in 
ocial change was so designed as to be pitted against the poor. It 
ifas perhaps not a fully worked out and deliberate design, but in 
practice it did get designed that way. 

The Planning Commission has envisaged many schemes. Perhaps no 
ather country has better schemes for the poor, for the agricultural 
labourers, for the marginal farmers, for the Harijans, for the 
divasis. Indeed for all strata of population that are said to be 
selow the poverty line. Schemes have never been wanting in India. 
The problem is that the allocations made for the schemes under the 
plans are so skewed and the ruling party, even the opposition parties 
nd all other actors that constitute the power structure as well as 
:he administrative system are so geared that even the allocations 
:hat are made are not implemented. Indeed, it can be said now with 
:he benefit of hindsight that non-in^lementation was part of the 
iesign. 

Even on issues other than reaching development benefits to t e 
?«q?l«» like simple maintenance of law and order, one finds an 
Increasing bias against the weak. There is growing oppr^ion when- 
»ver the poor raise their voice. Wherever the Harijans have tried 
:o get organised or wherever the tribals have asserted themselves, 
this has happened. In large parts of rural India, the scale of 
liscriminatian and violent subjugation has been escalating in le^ 
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and bounds. And as for the activists and others working anong the 
poor, most of the time they are engaged in just saving their skin, 
running between the administration and the people or between the 
administration emd the courts, often on false and fraudulent charges 
that are deliberately planted, ihe poor and those who work for them 
are constantly at the receiving end. The law and order machinery 
which is supposed to be protecting them is, in fact, engaged in 
harassing and intimidating then. And in many regions, like Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Orissa, Assam and, of course, the whole of north-east, they are being 
literally exterminated (not just hareissfd) through police encounters, 
occupation armies and the terror of party mafias. The latest and the 
most ominous of these developments i s, of course, the spread of 
ccmmunal hatred and violence end the involvement of the agents of the 
State in these. 

. Let us look at another aspect of the nature of the State beyond 
the role of the administration in providing social justice and civil 
liberties. It was assumed when we beg2m that political parties, both 
the different segments of the ruling party (the Congress) and the 
opposition parties, particularly the parties of the Left, will take 
up the cause of the poor and see to it that the system, in fact, 
delivers the results in their favour. Increasingly, in many parts of 
the country, when one meets the deprived wd oppressed groups, the 
groups affected by 'development', one is told that the parties have 
no time or concern for them, that they are increasingly getting 
reduced to electoral machines and legislative manipulations, that 
there has taken place a striking erosion of their mass base—except 
in the case of a new independent groups of radical democrats of a 
wholly new vintage, which eu:e like parties but are not really politi¬ 
cal parties in the ordinary sense of the term. In other words, the 
presumed eigents of change within the sphere of the State, namely, the 
major political parties, are found to withdraw from the grassroots 
process. On the contrary, as a result of the elitist direction that 
development has taken, they seem to have h^tflded matters over to the 
maciiinery of government and of law and order, unmediated by political 
actors which used to be the ceise at time. 

Usaatecs 

In the meanwhile, a whole'lot of disasters are under we^ and have 
gained ground lately. The large bulk of policies of industrial 
growth that we have pursued have let to a massive erosion of natural 
resources. Ne have cut down forests, we have pillaged md plundered 
whatever natural resources were at one time available to the poor— 
the plethora of fruits and vegetation, the moisture baaed plants, the 
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seeds and roots of a whole variety of protein rich undergrowth. And 
we have drained these all into the money economy and for export to 
the cities and to foreign lands. The 'connnons' that they had—of 
land and forests and rivers and pastures for their cattle and the 
wilds in which their women could go when they had a call of nature— 
have al'l but vanished. They nave been deprived of theiraccess to 
water and fuel and the little land that they had has als o been taken 
away for building large dams and high-tech projects. Increasingly, 
we are displacing masses and masses of the poor in the name of 
development, forcing them to go into the cities, where the urban 
elite despises them and they ace taken away to the so-called reset¬ 
tlement colonies which are full of filth and disease, and are, in 
fcict, becoming breeding grounds of crime. It is an extremely fearful 
picture that one sees when one looks at the situation from the 
vantage point of these sections of our society. 

Finally, such a model of development and the capture of the State 
by a narrow and selfish alliance of interests, aided and abetted by 
international forces, has slso undermined the cultural basis of the 
whole social order. The nexus that held communities together has 
been greatly weakened, their traditional life-styles eroded, the 
individual alienated from a large wealth of affiliations and ties. 
All of this Is giving rise to anomie, petty corruption, competition 
and envy that is now gripping even the ordinary people, and is lead¬ 
ing to increasing violence and intrusion of evil externalities, such 
as professional goondas. Let me recall here a story that never 
escapes my mind. We at Lokayan had organised in Delhi a meeting of 
rural activists working among the farming communities of rural Delhi, 
Haryana arx3 Ottar Pradesh along with a cross-section of the farmers. 
There was an 80-year-old farmer from Kanjhawala, a place near Delhi, 
who made a very moving statement in the course of an otherwise 
'intellectual-activist' dialogue. He said (it cones out nuch better 
in Hindi): Kal log aa gaye, Turki aaye the, auna hal, Greek log bhi 
aye the, Dilli saltanat wale amge, Mughal log aaye, British bhi aa^ 
Itna hum ko pbarak nahin pada jitna ke aap ke vikas ke ane se pa 
Apka ye DevelopMnt ne tabab kat diya hum ko. (So many have come to 
our lands—The Turks came,, we hear the Greeks had also come, the 
Delhi sultanate people had come, the Moghuls came, the British also 
came. It did not make such difference to us as has this progress 
of yours. This Development of yours has destroyed us.) Th is very 
telling speech by the old man brought out the destructiv e Mid Jemean- 
ing nature of this thing that we call progress and developmwnt. 

Ontrallaation 

Wow, if only we can look at 


the aituation in which we are fron the 
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view point of these affected people^ before coinln9 to the. whole 
question of the role of voluntary organisations, we acquire an under¬ 
standing of the real state of affairs, whether in the political or in 
the economic arena or in the cultural arena or sinply in respect of 
human dignity and life. Crucial to understanding this state of 
affairs is a sharp and steep decline in the voluntary spirit in the 
wrangement of our affairs, and in the kind of collective ethos and 
e«ise of belonging and participaticm that can get generated through 
voluntcrism, which can never get generated through statisnu To have 
thought that democracy and the building of a just social order could 
be done merely or largely through the instrumentalities of the State 
was a serious mistake. It was to have confounded the nation with the 
State and reduced the people to their so-called representatives which 
meant the holders of power in the State apparatus. It was an extre¬ 
mely serious lapse in thinking, e^secially for a nation that had its 
foundations in voluntarism and local institutions. The result has 
been that with every move along the new model that we took rather 
unthinkingly, we not only centralised all initiative, we also under¬ 
mined the social functions that entities like political parties and 
their various 'front organisations' had to perform as we reduced 
democracy and political parties to electoral games. Even spaces that 
were available at one time, when we moved from the national movement 
phase into the open political phase of the post-independence period, 
have also got stirunk and have been shrinking very fast. 

AS a result of this looking to the State, to the government, to 
parli 2 Dnent and other central institutions for our freedoms, 'looking 
up' in this manner, we overlooked the fact that the crux of a demo¬ 
cracy consists in its social organisation and social base. As we 
realise this, it becomes clear that the key to a democratic polity is 
a basic concept of a social and political infrastnictare. Politics 
needs an infrastructure, as much as the econony does, and without an 
infrastructure, we will be reduced to what Durkheim called a mechani¬ 
cal solidarity (in place of an organic solidarity). In other words, 
if a democracy is to function effectively, there has to be a whole 
lot of organisations—organisations other than merely electoral orga¬ 
nisations. Even for the electoral system to become sensitive to the 
needs of the people, and to be rooted In the social structure, there 
is need for social forimtlon^of a variety of kinds. The citismry 
has to be awake. Citizen groups have to be numerous and multi¬ 
faceted to that the individual belongs to not just one set of organi¬ 
sations ordained by the logic of the State—ruling party or 
apposition partie^nMxit a whole spectcvon of c^ganlsations. Evan for 
the limited taskictf making electoral democracy effective, there Is 
need not merely ^ what we today. In the new parlance that Is 
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emarging, call 'voluntary afgencies', but agencies that are informed 
by a larger and holistic spirit of social voluntarian (not agencies 
of some external body). For we need to remember that, believing in 
Statism and a statist view of development, we have undermined what¬ 
ever was already there in terms of t)» voluntaristic base of Indian 
society as well as the new voluntaristic thrust that had come up 
during the national movement. 

ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

It is in this overall context of the crisis, in which we find 
ourselves, that I would like to examine the role of voluntary organi¬ 
sations, of what I personally prefer to call activist and non-party, 
non-state, groups and organisations. Because l have a feeling that 
one should not confuse voluntary organisations that aim at parti¬ 
cipating in the democratic political process frcm what goes on in the 
international jargon as 'development NGOs', which are confused with 
voluntary organisations. It is really non-party, non-state actors 
that one is talking about. 

I am not indulging in semantics when I distinguish between NGO- 
style development agencies and non-party activist groups. I have no 
doubt that there are many voluntary organisations of the development 
kind that have done good work and there is much more scope for this 
type of work—work that needs to be conceived not as an appendage to 
a government programme but as an Independent role to be played in the 
development of the country which cannot be played by government 
institutions. But there is a need to look at the matter rather 
closely and frankly and candidly. 

We have gone through a number of phases which I will quickly go 
through. I will leave out the pre-Independence efforts at voluntary 
action, both of the liberal variety and under Gandhi ji's impact as 
these are well known. The first post-Independence phase started with . 
Gandhiji's advice to the Indian National Congress at the time of 
Independence that the Congress should disband itself, and transform 
itself into a Lok Sevak Dal. This, of course, was not done. But 
something did happen at that time. Nehru and other major leaders, 
backed by large segments of the Congress organisation, went into the 
governnant and the organisational wing of the reconstituted party, ^ 
whereas many others continued to work in the constructive work pro- 
grasnss »rtjich were handed over to vrtiat we today call voluntary agen- ^ 
else, sqpported by funds from the government. They, in fact, wicked ^ ; 
closely with the government and carried out a number of schemes under I ? 
the broad guidance of the government and the ruling party. There s 
were also some semi-government agencies, like Khadi and village j 
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Industries Coimnlsslon, the Handicrafts Board and others that were set 
up during this period. Many more have come up since then. All of 
these are still active. 

With the realisation of the inequitous nature of the State and the 
inability of government programmes to benefit the deprived sections, 
we moved to a second stage sometime in the sixties. It was the 
realisati<xi that mere Inplementatlon of government schemes—or what 
Flaming Comnission lays out and voluntary agencies then carry out— 
as basic instruments of the government or of government-sponsored 
agencies (though, of course, they were not just instruments and the 
term was never used) was not enough and could, in fact, be counter¬ 
productive. It was felt necessary to conceive of voluntary action as 
something that is sui generis that developed from among the people, 
performing roles of a different kind than what the government 
inspired agencies did, following a development model that had, in 
f 2 u;t, failed to deliver the goods. It was, in the parlance of the 
national movement, a shift back to What is known as ractana (construc¬ 
tive work) from vikas (progress) vdiich is also known as 'development' 
which was essentially conceived by the government. 

Still later, as inequity an6 injustice grew further and one saw 
that the State legislation and its principal collaborators were 
openly and deliberately turning anti-people, a new set of more strug¬ 
gle-oriented groups came along end, today, in the country there are a 
very large number of these organisations, struggling on b^alf of the 
poor, the landless, the-dalits (or 'Barijans'), the Adlvaais, the 
bended labourers, and many other social strata that were being dis¬ 
criminated against both by State policies and the dominant element in 
the social structure. So, today, we have a i^le spectrum of diffe¬ 
rent kinds of voluntary groups. There are, of course, the large 
voluntary agencies with their headquarters, their branches and their 
bureaucracies covering the whole country, who are often in close 
liaison with ruling groups. Many schemes that are given to these 
voluntary agencies do not really reach the poor, "ffney seem to suffer 
from the same h 2 uidicap 6 that the ordinary bureaucracy and political 
parties do. There are others, who came up in the late sixties and 
early sixties and were set up by people vrtx> were alreexly critical of 
the pattern of growth that we had embarked on, who wanted to directly 
reach out to the poor, the landles^ the dalits, tte Adivasis and 
others.' They are the ones who want to try out new technologies to 
meet the needs of the people and reach the poor. Some of these are 
directly political, others choose to steer clear of direct political 
struggles but are still basically committed to the poor and the 
deprived. 
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Cnidal Ustinctlcn 

It is these groups that need to be recognised on a different 
footing than the 'agency' style voluntary groups. In other words, we 
must make a distinction between the merely construction and develop¬ 
ment-oriented bureaucratic voluntary agencies and those that are 
relatively small and working at the grassroots, led by dedicated 
middle cleiss young men and women have given up their professional 
careers and gone for working with the people, nie distinction has to 
be made not necessarily with a view to prefer one or give greater 
moral sanction to one against the other, but to understand the situa¬ 
tion in which the voluntary organisations are increasingly being 
placed and eure being increasingly forced to take cudgels against the 
State and its agencies. 

Gradually, this new breed of voluntary organisations has grown in 
different sectors. Ihey are operating in a variety of areas, parti¬ 
cularly on the periphery of society, and are increasingly taking on 
new issues and problems as they c<»ne up and affect the mss of the 
people. Ihese also include the problems of ethnic minoLities, the 
problems of religious minorities, of the forest people affected by 
environmental degradation, of people in the north-east and, lately, 
of various 'nationalities' asking for regional autonony. ihere are 
others vho concentrate on inportant aspects of bonded labour, diild 
labour, women labour, migrant labour, and the labour of those who are 
forced to work below the subsistam^ level, all this being the result 
of a fast-changing national and international division of labour. 
Such struggle-oriented work among these sections often take legal 
forms, asking not only for rights of the people according to the law 
of the land but also as rights that are being continuously violated. 
/This is particularly the case with the so-called unorganised sector 
which is growing at a much faster pace than the organised sector. 
Actually, the organised sector is not growing at all. It has stuck 
at 3.5 per cent and 4 per cent of the working force for the last 20 
years and recent research shows that, in fact, a shrinkeige of the 
organised working force is taking place, thanks to the new techno¬ 
logical package of develcpment which is labour-displacing and new 
'conditionalities' of IHF and World Bank which clearly look down upon 
orgeuiised worki^ class movements. 

It is In this large and sgtmilixiq unorganised sector that volunt¬ 
ary organisations have an important role to play because ordinary 
trade unions are not able to play that cole. A lot of Marxists 
(though not all) do not consider it as relevant to the historic class 
struggle, the liberals have not much patience for this kind of thing, 
and I have already indicated how political parties just do not reach 
there except at the time of elections. Parties, trade unions and 
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governments do not seem to be bothered eibout this spiling sector— 
the only work that is being done there is by volunteu:y organisations. 

Role oC NEamn 

There is a particularly iinportant role that women are playing in 
this regard, taking up the whole question of alternative development 
at the grassroots level in a number of areas, e.g., in the struggle 
against deforestation, in the Chipko movement and many other such 
novements, or in the coal mining sector in the Chhattisgarh and large 
tracts of Madhya Pradesh and Bihar and in a variety of pl 2 K»s affect¬ 
ed by the rise of new technologies and large.projects that are direc¬ 
tly and openly anti-wan«i. But even where they are not the principal 
victims, women are playing a major auid different kind of role. Orga¬ 
nisations led by women are taking a more holistic conception of 
development and welfare, including that against destruction of 
nature, 2 igainst destruction of community life, against drunkenness of 
men, against unhygienic practices, all combined together as part of a 
single struggle. There is tremendous scope for this way of looking 
at things and increasing the role of women as one sees the whoie 
relationship between backwardness and poverty in its true meaning, 
which the Planning Commission and other development agencies have 
totally failed to see. Sometime back, in Maharashtra, a six-month- 
long Yatra had been organised—going from one district to another and 
appealing mainly to women—by women. It was quite amazing to see the 
development of awareness that had be«i brought about by this Yatra of 
a set of dedicated young women vdio moved from one district to ano¬ 
ther—most of than middle class women, themselves getting consclen- 
tlsed and conscientising others. Here is a whole resource base, with 
people who have time on their hands, tdio are relatively unemployed, 
who are looking for opportunities and who are contributing to the 
growing activism at the grassroots level. It is in this larger sense 
that I am talking about the role of women, not the work of those 
highly Educated socially-uppish women, who are only talking of 
womens prd)lems in a rather limited frame, almost along parameters 
set by their international forebears, most of them only talking and 
holding seminars euid conferences. 

Islands of Rope ^ 

Now let me return to ny main thenne—the decline of the State as a 
liberating force. With the decay in the party system, with corrup¬ 
tion and crimlnalisation of the polity, with all the evidence of 
decline of institutions and accountability in public life and the 
nsssive growth of State repression deliberate marginalisation of 
most citizens from the democratic ^^ess, the whole world looks like 
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crumbling. It is the voluntary sector of the struggle-oriented 
groups and alternative developnant-orisnted groups among the weaker 
sections that show sane signs of hope and strength. He are still not 
in a position to si^ that we have come up with a real alternative but 
there certainly are some signs of hope. These orgemisationi have a 
lot of weakneases. They are scattered; they operate only at the 
micro level; they are not well coordinated asnng themselves; and they 
find it often difficult to work with each other. There are ego 
problems, leadership problems, and in certain parts of the country, 
serious ideological problems. But they happen to be building the 
only bridges vie have between us and the rural poor. 

RETHINKINB 'TOE DEVELQPMEtfT PROCESS 

In this context, the original question of development and the role 
of the State, and the question of role of voluntary organisations in 
the develotmtent process initiated by the State call for a lot of 
rethinking, away from our original premises that I had outlined in 
the beginning. If we are to survive as a political donocracy and 
also build ourselves as a democratic society, we really need to do a 
fantastic amount of rethinking about the very basic assumptions on 
which we had built a whole array of institutions. Rethinking not 
just about the nature and role of the State in the political system, 
the nature and role of State versus non-state organisations in the 
political process, but also the role of political parties and non- 
party organisations and the Interrelationship between political 
parties and non-party political organisations. Ncn-party organisa¬ 
tions need not necessarily be non-political; an organisation may be 
politically oriented and yet not work as a party. We have really, 
therefore, to examine the vdwle terrain of the structure of develop¬ 
ment and not just the model of development. Structures need to be 
critically looked at as also the institutions through which they 
operate. 

The Structural Issue 

This holds the key to the question as to why, despite our wwting 
to, v» have net reached the poor, we all say this, but do we fully 
ask why. is it that we cannot reach the poor? Why is it that our 
developmint is increasingly encouraging tendencies which are anti¬ 
poor? It is development itself which is axxoraging these tendencies 
by giving rise to and strengthening particular kinds of structures, 
not some people outside the development process. These structures 
need to be critically looked at. Only then we can deal with the 
gusstion as to why we continue to make the same mistakes and why we 
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of the governnent. (except in sene nlld and acceptable ways). And 
nany In the voluntary field are falling in this trap. In fact, I 
would go as far as to say that in the years to cone, particularly 
following the World Bank prescription on preferring NCOS against 
govemaant agencies, mudi more ham to volmtarism aay com fron some 
NSOs than directly fren the government. 

We need to focus clearly and sharply on these new threats. We 
have to not only distinguish between merely growth-oriented 
development and genuinely development but also to look closely at the 
relationships between this variety of actors in all sectors, includ¬ 
ing the voluntary sector. There is a serious danger to the ends of 
democracy and the values of voluntari8in,.>f we are to end up de- 
politlclsing the voluntary and activist organisations as we are 
presently being asked to. To politicise them will be a major advrnce 
in my view. To this end, the relationship between voluntary groups 
working emong the deprived sections and other organisations in the 
democratic process like the press, the media, the judiciary and civil 
liberties groups mist be actively encouraged. Without this kind of a 
framework or a structure of support, mere development-oriented 
voluntary organisations will not take us very far. 

NEED EOR A POLITICAL MODEL 

One has to think of the voluntary sector as pert of the political 
system. In his extremely wsll-documented book. Grass Without Roots, 
L.C. Jain says that the kind of development we have had so far has 
led to a lot of grass being grown all over the place—grass that has 
no roots. Moving from grass without roots to grassroots is the 
fundamental task before those interasted in making the develop^t 
process truly democratic and with roots in society. And this cannot 
be done except by conceiving,both development and the role of de- 
velopsmnt agencies, specially the voluntary organisations, poli¬ 
tically. Working with the dispossessed and the oppressed and those 
struggling on their behalf, and conceiving this task politically, not 
by shying away from politics. Let me hasten to clarify that while I 
am for politicisation of both development and other social activi¬ 
ties, I do not limit this to party politics. I do not mean the 
politicisation of the electoral kind. I rather mean the politicisa¬ 
tion of the fundamental cltizen^kind. Politicisation of the kind 
pursued by the pioneers of the constructive work programme and the 
broader 'Rstional develqpment prograsBrn that was oonoeived after Inde- 
psndanoa in the framework of natiorHsuilding. it is from this that 
we are being aakei^^ move ourselves away. But it is precisely that 
kind of fundsmmntal^^liticisation that is the need of the time, both 
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through consclousn^s raisltig, and through building new structures of 
organisation and creating alternative development institutions in 
various spheres and at various levels* and through all that generat¬ 
ing a political process outside the party framework and in some 
respects outside the State. 

Role of Citiien RolltioB 

The more we think on the whole issue of development mod the role 
of citizens in it, the more we can see that without citizen involve¬ 
ment on a continuous basis, development by itself will become auto¬ 
cratic and will lead to an authoritarian eund fascist orientation. 
Even fascist developmmit is development. Even authoritarian develop- 
mmt is development. Development without a conception of citizenship 
and participation built into it can lead to very frl^tening cense- 
guoices. Further, in a highly plural society like ours, without the 
role of ocmscious and cultivated citizens in preserving social diver¬ 
sity, what we will get is an extremely hamstrung, monotonous, 
uniform, and homogenous view imposed from the Centre on the whole 
spectrum of social organisation and diverse Interests and ' roots'. 
The conception of active citizenship and of the political process as 
I have laid out will be rich in diversity, protect minorities from 
being overtaken by a homogenising and chauvinist drive, and make 
development an instrument of liberties and rights of the poor and the 
minorities and the diverse populations that Inhibit this vast, conti¬ 
nental size, cenplex society. I am talking about politicisation in 
that sense, not in a narrow party or electoral sense, in the basic 
sense of development of citizetship au:id making developnent an instru¬ 
ment of the idea of citizenship which is so crucial to building a 
democracy. 

To recapitulate what I have been s^ing, the central issue before 
us is how to restructure a system and a polity that by virtue of its 
very raison d'etre defines a very large number of people out of the 
political process, out of the organised econosv, out of the role and 
the reach of the State—and hence out of their citizenship rights. 
If this is our aim, then I suggest that our main hope, in fact the 
only hope, lies in the new political movements—micro-movements at 
the grassroots for justice and equity, regional movements for auto- 
noBiy and decentralisation, and the larger macro-political movements 
for a truly plural national and international order that is based on 
various diversitiee and an array of alternative systems of survival 
«d susteiMBwe instead of being integrated into one large hcmoqe n nus 

*rtK5l«. And this is the role, it seems to me, of t^ micro-based 
voljfttary groups of a variety of kinds. It is a neiw breed of 
Politics, a new level, a new qpeoe of politics. 
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People have often MsunderetocxS the conceptualleatlon of a non> 
party political process as being antt-party. It is not. Ihe parties 
will occupy .one space, Increasingly a narrow space according to me, 
the, space that is essentially given to elections and legislative 
politics, including th^. passing of essential legislation. Ihe new 
social groups and irovements, whether these be the peasants movements 
or the women's movements or the environment movements or the whole 

I 

npw breed of human rights and civil rights movements or the ethnic 
movements among the minorities—this is a whole new space. It is a 
different space which is essentially a non-party space. Its role is 
to deepen the democratic process in respoise to the State that has 
not only ditched the poor and the oppressed but has itself turned 
oppressive and violent. ,, it is to highlight dimensions that were not 
hitherto considered political and make them part of the political 
process. Consider what, has happened in just the last 10 years. We 
did not think that health wzis a political issue. It has now become a 
political issue, largely because of the work of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions. Voluntary agencies have exposed what official health policies 
have done, what kinds of drugs are poisoning the people, how com¬ 
pletely new outbreaks of diseases are taking place. Or take the 
problems faced by women. They were never considered part of the 
political process. Through the work of voluntary organisations and 
groups, even Issues that were hitherto considered personal and 
private are being thought of as political issues and this has really 
changed the whole nature of the debate on women s issues and made it 
part of the larger struggle between the weak and the strong. Or take 
the question of the environment. Until just 10 years ago. It was 
considered to be a matter to be left to specialists and the govern¬ 
ment. Whenever a demand arose that something wrong was happening, 
the government will appoint a comnittee of experts, and most people 
were accepting that. But not today. Today the environment movement 
hcts made the issue'of natural resources and who controls end protects 
them into an inctoctant political issue. 

In short, .the whole agenda of the political process Is getting 
transformed and this.is a major contribution of the non-party, 
voluntary organisations. The result is that, if one looks at peurty 
manifestos since 1977, in 1980, 1984 and rec«:)t eissenbly electlona, 
increasingly one will find iome of these concerns being expressed 
even by party politicians. So, just .in respect of defining new areas 
and iMW concerns of public life, the role of voluntary organisations 
camiot'be underestimated. It will, thus, be a complete error to 
think <tf^voli]ntary organisations «d the cole and the wdrk of volwt- 
ary organ!eation^in a non-politioal sense. Because their key 
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ccntrlfautlon Ilea in naking eofkl giving to politics a new orientation, 
to Teconceptuallae the political process. To fight shy of it, to 
think that politics Is an undesirable thing, as meuiy in voluntary 
organisations seem to thliA, would mean limiting the role, ccnoems 
and activities of the voluntary BKtot. 

Volontaiiam in a Plural Society 

We have to remember that the grassroots issue is very different in 
a highly plural society like ours. This is not Englcund, this is not 
Germany, this is not even USA or USSR, if one were to think in terms 
of size. It is not even China. It is India. Its probleaatiqoe is 
very different from those societies. We are not a fundamentally 
'secular' society the way secularism and secular authority have beoi 
conceived in the West or even in other Oriental societies, like China 
and Japan. We have for centuries been a highly decentralised and 
pluralist social order. We have had a polity, an organised polity in 
the sense of a Centralised State, for just about 40 years, unlike 
China, Je^>an and others. In this society, social conflicts are not 
just of either the territorial or of the class type, they are defined 
in complex, segmented and localised forms and have all along been 
settled in those diverse and localised settings. 

More recently, two other sources of conflict have emerged. One is 
the rise of communal conflict and the other is conflicts based on 
what is known as the 'nationalities' issues, based on regional 
aspirations that aue asking for a different kind of federal structure 
than the one we have.' So the nationalities issues, the comnunal 
issue and the slowly simnering caste-cum-class issue are all beccndng 
a basis for new social conflicts and very often, as in the case of 
the poor Punjeibi Sikhs, all three converge. Underlying this conver¬ 
gence and despite some traumatic happenings, we need to understand 
the cosplexity and the richness of our social terrain and to realise 
that this is something that the State alone can not just handle. Nor 
is it possible to resolve these conflicts merely by holding of elec¬ 
tions. Blectlons are neoess 2 u:y but they perform an extremely limited 
role. TO have blown them out of prcportiwi in ^ttl^ng basic social 
isoMs has been a mistake. That is why elections are beginning to be 
increasingly conflict-inducing rather than conflict-resolving. That 
is why, so often, elections have engendered violence and crime, ait 
If one looks at the other side, from the jwlnt of view of the poor 
and the oppressed and the di^ossessed, and vdiat the voluntary orga- 
nlsatiohe in their small ways are trying to do for them, there is 
far-re^ng change taking place all the time in the way problems are 
>eccei\»d. 

Mew thinking is coming to the fore. One thing to re me mb e r about 
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social transfonaation^ cvan revolution in our age, especially in our 
kind of society (not just India but many other multi-ethnic and 
flulti-national societies), is that the transformation that is taking 
place is not something that will happen at'some particular m ome n t, 
like an armed revolution of the kind that took place in Russia or 
China. Transformation is something that is happening everyday—below 
our eyes and noses—if we have eyes and noses to see and smell, if we 
have the sensitivity and the presence to know what these transforma¬ 
tions are. Moreover, it is being brought about by the people them¬ 
selves. Again, it is something that voluntary organisations can help 
in while the State cannot. 


A FEW DILEMMAS 

Having raised a number of issues, let am end by raising a few 
dilemmas facing the voluntary orgeuiisations idiich, in fact, arise 
from what I have said. When activists go and work among the poor, 
what should be their approach and perspective? Should they not 
generate local leadership of the Adivasis, the 'Harijans^ and the 
landless, the forest people and the various minorities, and then 
leave and withdraw? The dilemma is that if you do that, then the 
larger system immediately coopts these few leaders that have emerged, 
say among the Muslims, the 'Hari jans' and the tribals, and the rest 
of. the community feels left behind and betrayed, even with the few 
leaders that they had having 'moved up'. So the catalytic role of 
the voluntary activists is a continuous process, not just to hang 
around, but to continue pressing for the rights of the multitudes and 
not just of the elites among them. This is me dilemma in which one 
is likely to be misunderstood but, on the other hand, there is no 
escape therefrom. 

The second dilemna is that should the activists basically be a 
link between the citizens and the State, between citisen groups and 
the State, or should they also mediate in conflicts between vested 
interests in society and the poor? This is coming iqp in a big way in 
sogthem states, like Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Ha^, in Maharashtra, 
and, of course, in Blhar,Orlssa and Madhya Pradesh, where the landed 
interests are coming down heavily and in a very violent way on the 
'Barijans' and the tribals. This is forcing volunteury organisations,, 
includtjpg those of the civil^liberties and human rights type, t^ioee 
maln.aole is to struggle against State oppression, to take positions. 
fhete.axe serious dilemmas here. If they take positions, they are 
likely to be swanped by parties of one kind or the other, if they do 
not, they wilt be failing in their duty. This is again something 
that ne e d s .to.be>^go^ed .over. 
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Thirdly, should voluntary organisations working essentially on 
socio-economic and develofnent issues work closely with organisations 
working for democratic rights and civil liberties,, for moving th® 
courts through public interest litigation, through the press and so 
on. In other words, should voluntary organisations and civil liberty 
and democratic rights organisations somehow come on a single plat¬ 
form? Should the political rights of the poor be a concern of the 
voluntary organisations, and if so, in what way should these be 
related? 

Finally, perhaps the most inportant of all issues toda^ is that we 
have a situation in which voluntary organisations are all over the 
place. These may be fewer in some areas like Rajasthan, Orissa or 
Madhya Pradesh, at least there are not as many as one would want, 
ait there are a very large number in other areas, like Bihar, Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. But they are not 
part of a single movement. The in^wrtant thing to remember about 
the constructive work programme of Gandhiji was that the people 
working in that programme were all part of the national movement. 
And they were available when the next non-cooperation campaign was 
Iminched against the British. Even after Independence, for a while, 
they conceived themselves as part of a movement for social change and 
nation-building. This is no longer the case. 

My own conviction in this regard is that no matter how many 
voluntary organisations of a micro kind there may be, even if there 
are twenty or forty thousand such groups working at the same time, 
they will not make a big difference to the national political situa¬ 
tion. Some difference in the local situatim they will make but not 
much difference in the larger natlonal~and intemational—setting. 
In fact, the system may thrive better if they are Isolated in the 
micro areas, because they will take care of soae of the problems that 
the system creates. This is necessary as, if the system creates 
tension between the administration end some affected social strata, 
the voluntary organisations will try to intervene and correct 
matters, if the system creates social unrest, again voluntary 
organisations that are there will help out. So, in fact, as some 
diehard Marxists would say, we should stop all this voluntary work 
end let the tensions build up and class and ethnic and regional 
cleavages sharpen, only then a truly revolutionary situation will 
take place. In other words, misery should be increased, rather than 
decreased. l am not taking that stand. Hbat l am saying is that 
unless we oonoeive individual voluntary efforts of the various grot^e 
as pact of a larger macro movement, the change and tranafocmatlcn 
t^hat may. take place wil 1 be too micro and too scattered to make any 
real difference. Sooner or later, there will be frustration and 
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exhaustion in the ranks, cocaptation throu^ clever overtures from t 
system and, of course, repression which is easy to inflict 
fragmented ranks than if these were united and were part of a ccam 
macro movement. There is need to restore, in other words, unity 
purpose and direction that was there at one. time, but which is lo 
at the moment. 

^ Let me end by saying that the voluntary organisations, 
■became part of the democratic process, should contribute to it 
as large a way as possible. They are already doing this but the 
is need to do it more systematically. For this, they have to no' 
out of three catches in which they g^t involved from time to tir 
Thq^ must move out of mere developmentalism, move out of populi 
of the kind that Indira Gandhi warn so adept at and which is sti: 
at large among us, and it has to move beyond techno log 1. 
towards whicii we as a naticm are now moving. The three, represe 
three different stages, ihe Nehru period was essentially develo 
mentalist, the Indira Gandhi period essentially populist and t 
lastest period, following the failure of populist politics, 
one of tedmologism. Voluntary organisations have to trauisoend a! 
these and move towards a thrust which has two characteristics 
it. 

no Basic Vpaks 

One is that the spaces available to civil society have to gro 
idilch the State has encroached upon. They ought to belong to t! 
civil society: they had always belonged there isitil recent tendenci 
took over. Voluntary orgmisations have to contribute to restori 
these spaces to civil society. Secondly, the social thou^ on trtil 
voluntary effort is based has to move out of the paradigm of develo 
mentalism that is inherently both statist and corporatist. nils 1.: 
severaly inhibiting conceptualisation. The new conceptualiaatl' 
that is emerging—it is already emerging—is around the notion of t 
rights and liberties of the people, of various sections of t! 
people. Not just political rights in the limited sense of 'hum 
rights' against the State as conceived in the West but rights th 
obtain from social, ethnic, ecological, gender and ethical mal: 
sidings of a divarse and plural society. The much talked < 
'paradigm shift' that la likely to take place, both in the soci^ 
sciences—in order to contribute to a more action-based agenda—a 
in the field of action itself for the various social aovemn 
eng a g ed in this sgands, has to be baeed in term of the rights of t 
people m laid out by m here, it Is a coipr e taeneive and aansiti' 
coQO^lon of rights. It is rights of the people that ere based ' 
rights of diverse ooenonities smd ecologies end moral erders tb 
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have been violated and homoaeniaed in the pursuit of development, 
that haa been so State-oriented and that has encroached uoon ♦•he 
great voluntaristic tradition of our country and cjr civj 3 isat^on. 



Voluntary Agencies in Devdopment— 
Their Role, Policy and Programmes 

SANjrr (BUNKER) ROY 


INDIA HAS a great tradition in voluntary v«orlc. The tragedy is that 
after three decades of planning* the role of voluntary eu±ion is y^ 
to be understood. The world is fast changing, but as far as percep¬ 
tion of role of voluntary agencies is concerned, the expectations are 
limited and, frankly, outdated. VRiile the changing role may be 
accepted in principle in supplementing government effort, there is 
still general ocxifusion and lack of understanding as how best to 
Involve them directly in planning and implementing of anti-poverty 
and miniiiun needs progranines for the poorest of the poor. We must 
recognise that times have changed and expertise of a different nature 
is required, strategies radically different in approaxh and 
methodology need to be designed, personnel with different attitudes 
and orientation will need to be mobilised to reach these target 
groups—economically and socially vulnerable groups like small and 
marginal farmers, agricultural labourers, scheduled caste and 
schedule tribes, bonded labourers, rural artisans and rural women. 
Socio-economic change of the type eanA kind we enviae^ in the plan¬ 
ning process and contained in the schemes approved by the government 
to combat poverty can do without a charity image which is what volun¬ 
tary agencies will have to live. down. If the ultimate goal is self 
reliance of cossunities and villages, where the weaker sections live 
and work, and there is a significant role that voluntary agencies can 
play then the traditional role and image will have to undergo a great 
change. The chapter on this subject in the SevMtth Plan document is 
*n attenpt to Initiate this change in image from the social welfare 
to the development approach. 

s 

REVIEW 

Little effort was made in any of the Pivm-foar Plans of the 
OovemMot of India 19 to the Sixth Plan to define the role of a 
voluntary agenqr* ^ role wea wel c gae d , anoouragsd and auppurtad 
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but there was great hesitancy in making an attempt to bel 1 the cat. 
The tendmcy was to equate the work of voluntary aigencies with only 
welfare activities and charity work. In times of disasters, like 
floods, famines and droughts, or, in short r^abilitation work, there 
«as synpathy and support for the work of voluntary agencies. But in 
long-term development work, for instance in provision of drinking 
water progranmes, the government called voluntary agencies ‘contrac¬ 
tors' even though voluntary agencies were prepared to involve the 
community in decision-making in site selection and doing the same 
work at a cost which was 30 per cent less than the approved 
govenmient rates. 

Ever since the First Plan, approved in 1952, government had been 
planning for voluntary agencies. Schemes had been designed by 
government officials with little or no experience of the i»robl«nB of 
voluntary agencies. Small groups working in remote villages found 
these schemes Irvflexible and impractical and, as a result, only the 
bigger grcx^ availed of these funds from government. Thus, setting 
an unhappy trend. In the Seventh Plan, for the first time, voluntary 
agencies will be given the freedom to plan their own schemes and 
follow methodology they think best to tackle poverty in villages they 
are working in. This will lead to bettdr utilisation of resources 
and more effective mobilisation of available village manpower. 

From the First plan, voluntary agencies were identified as ‘social 
service' organisations. From this period, the process of ‘institu- 
ticHialising' public cooperation began which culminated in establish¬ 
ment of a National Institute of Public Cooperation. This Insitute 
was ostensibly designed to train and promote voluntary workers and 
support their activities in the field, maintain liaison with govern¬ 
ment and generally bring govemnent and voluntary agencies together. 
By the end of the Sixth Plan (1983-84), the role of this institute 
changed beyond reoo^iition and it is no longer performing the role it 
was supposed to. In August 1952, the National Advisory committee for 
Public Cooperation, representing different secrtions of opinion in 
the country, was appointed to review and aesees the progranmes of 
public cooperation in relation to national development, and advise 
the Planning Coamission from time to time regarding progress of 
public cooperation in relation to fulfilment of national Plam. ^ 
the. Third Pivs-Vsar Plan, non-govetnaental organisations, represented 
on the National Advisory Oonaittee for Public Cooperation, includad 
All India Cooperative union, All India Women's Conference, Bharat 
Sadhu Sanaj, Bharat Scouts andCuidss, Bharat SevakBamaj, central 
Social Ntlfars Board, Barijan Savak San^, National Cadet Corps, and 
Sod Cross Bocisty. These all-india based organisations sti ll mO st; 
'4iils each parform a vital service in socio-economic davslopmsnt of 
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the country as a whole, they har-dly represent the cross section of 
voluntary effort, in this country. Seme of them <So not even qualify 
to call themselves voluntary agencies. Wiether most of these Have 
any grassroot base or personnel and expertise to implement dnti- 
poverty and minimum needs programmes of the govenxnent, indeed is an 
open question. In other words, public cooperation, as it gradually 
got institutionalised, lost credibility in the eyes of the younger 
groups based in the villages because they felt older organisations 
had touch with the rural problems of today. 

Strttegies 

The task is so gigantic that it has'gemrally been accepted that 
government alone cannot tackle the {problems of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment and provision of basic mlnlman needs to people living below the 
poverty line. There is scope for trying alternatives where peoples' 
participation has resulted in many village-level groups in the non¬ 
governmental sector, both formal and informl, but without getting 
institutionalised. The growth of institutions has bemfi detrimental 
to voluntary effort in villages where flexibility is rec^ired and 
where rules and bureaucracy should not destroy the ability to 
improvise or respond to the felt needs of the poor quickly, effec¬ 
tively and without intermediaries. 

The fact that we are talking of voluntary agencies means the 
strategies they adopt will necessarily have to be considerably diffe¬ 
rent from those followed by government. Like ^vemment, voluntary 
agmneies acc^t the basic objectives of providing food, work and 
productivity to families living below the poverty line. Like govern¬ 
ment, voluntary agencies believe in development with social justice 
and equality and the urgent need to raise the standard of living and 
the quality of life in the rural areas. From voluntary agencies, 
govemnent expects generation of an ejqierlmentatlon %ri.th new ideas, 
an attempt to try new (q](x:oeche8 and development models within the 
system. But in order to do this, an environmmt needs to be created 
with the least amount of Institutional and bureaucratic hurdles. 

The policy 'Of government in involving voluntary «igencies In the 
coming Seventh Pleui period clearly indicates that the accent will be 
on professionalising volunteerlam. introduce simple, professional 
and managerial expertise, in keeping with resources and capabilities 
of voluntary agencies so that* ttese may be in a position to meet ihe 
basic requirenmnts of accountability. In many parts of the country, 
this shift la noticeable where the existing skills of tbs rural poor 
have been upgraded to allow them to tackle situations with greater 
enspetenoe and confidence and ultissttely to make than self-reliant. 

' Tfaia Evolves an entirely different sort of approach from the 
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conventional charity model of reaching the rural poor with which the 
voliBitary agencies were invariably identified. The social welfare 
and social service approach does not deal with the longer term issues 
of self dependence and developing an ability to help theneelves. On 
the contraryf the whole thrust is towards making communities more 
dependent. The development model adopted by younger village based 
groups believe in mobilising pec^le and orgeuiising the poor# generat¬ 
ing awareness and putting pressure on the system from below to make 
it respond to felt needs. This is one approach which is fraught with 
dangers and,by far, the most easily misunderstood but this alter¬ 
native has been tried by any mnber of small groups with «ioouraging 
results. 

It boils down to a basic difference in approaches and models. 
Nithin government circles, the development of infrastructure is a 
pre-re^iisite to rural developmmt: to the volwtary agencies this is 
of secondary inportanoe. Development of human beings, and making them 
aware of their rights and duties, of schemes and programmes and of 
rules and regulations have been considered more crucial. The 
government has recognised this role in the Seventh Plan document 
which is a radical improvement (m the staid taken by the govemaent 
in the previous Six Five-Year Plans. The government has taken over 
three decades to legitimise this role of voluntary agencies regard¬ 
ing facilitating the process of nsUcing people aware of alternatives— 
other than the monopolistic delivery system of the government—that 
are legal, democratic and non-violent with a view to bringing about 
socio-economic change. 

The underlying message that voluntary agencies are emphasising 
repceatedly and which has been recognised right from the First Plan 
(1952) to the Sixth Plan is that the communication and credibility 
gap between the planner and the inplementer (between theory and 
action) must be reduced. The demystification of the planning 
process, where the inplementer is also a party to the design, is long 
overdue. 

The strategy to involve voluntary agencies persumea the presence 
of a healthy atmosphere and good will between governnent and volun¬ 
tary agencies, in spite of the policy statements, regrettably, the 
current relationship is far from happy. Instead, we find mutual 
au^iicion and lack of trust in each other. There is general accept¬ 
ance and sympathy at the higher echelons of government, but there ie 
open hostility especia-lly towards nofi-institutional and smaller 
groups at the village level for reaons only too well knowu Lade of 
an established forum, where voluntary agencies could be given an 
opportunity tc) explain their position,- is now titled against the 
interest of voluntary groups, lha need to establish a re^ilar focum 
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was felt alnost at the end of the Sixth Plan period whm the late 
Prime Mlni8ter« in October 1982, wrote as follows to all the Chief 
Ministers that Consultative Groups of voluntary agencies must be 
establiittied: 

Widening the role of voluntary etgencies in the inplcmaitation of 
the scheme under the 20-polnt prograsnes has been established a 
number of time. Hie State Governments should consider setting up 
a Consultative Group under a Senior Officer like the Development 
Commissioner or the Chief Secretary. Ihese groups should have as 
its members representatives of voluntary agmcies which are 
already working for rural developnxsft and have an actual presence 
in a village. Periodic meetings of such groups will give valuable 
feedback on the inplementation of these schemes to the government 
and will help sort out problems affecting the work of voluntary 
agencies. 

Unfortunately, very few such Consultative Groups have been formed 
auid those that have do not meet regularly because the culture of 
accepting voluntary agencies as an alternative to the government 
strategy of reaching the poor and how they can be assisted has not 
been understood by the rank and file. But the process has begun, the 
first step has been taken and that is inportant. 

ROLE 

Hie role of social service institutions will obviously differ from 
the development-oriented organisations. Hie role these village based 
development group envisage for themselves are as follows: 

.1. TO Supplement Oovemsent Efforts and not to Ooapete: The 
effort is to offer to the rural poor choices and alternatives. 
Nhsre possible, initiatives have given rise to voluntary agen¬ 
cies, there is room and tpaco for both to work. A government 
that promotes the private and the public sector in industry 
cannot only opt for a monopolistic system in rural, develop^ 
amnt. consider the voluntary agencies as the private sector 
(without the profit motive) in the village. > it should not be 
looked i^ion as dupllcasion. 

2. «o be tbs Byss and Bars of tbs Psople at the Villaga Lssslr 
Titare is need for an independent agency to act as a reliable 
fbsdback so that governsmnt policies and progranms could be 
dos^pMd taking real oosmunity pcoblems into acoount. 

3. 9b Bet m Bsaaple: It should be possible for the voluntary 
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agency, with limited resoorces, to reach a larger nuaber with 
lees overheads and with greater oonnunity involvement. Any 
number of exanv^les are readily available from all over the 
country that the Government cm replicate on a larger scale. 
Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi on intensive paddy cultivation by 
engaging ' barefoot technicians' which the state Government 
adopted in the fourth Plan period; Conprehensive Rural Health 
Programn in Jankbed (Mahara^tra) using Illiterate and semi¬ 
literate women for i»:eventive t»alth programne; SSIA (Gujarat 
and other States) mobilising and organising slum and pavement 
based female entrepreneurs in the so-called unorganised 
sector; ASAG [Ahmedabad study Action Group (Gujarat)] with 
several low cost housing designs in Ahmedabad; SWRC 
(Ra jMthan) with the community based maintenance system of 
hand pumps as against the expensive top heavy 3-tier system 
pushed by ONICBF; APPRO (Delhi and in 10 States) in the promo¬ 
tion of low cost bio-gas technology; Sclavya (Madhya Pradesh) 
in training teacher in science educatioi throu^ government 
schools; and MYRADA (Karnataka) in wasteland development in 
their ovm way are all setting an example. They all offer 
practice-oriented proposals and have policy inplication when 
it comes to replication. 

4. To Activise the System and Make it Respond: There are'Acts of 
the Government, like the Hininum Wages Act, Abolition of 
Bonded Labour Act, and protection of Civil Rights Act, which 
are either not being observed or effectively enforced. Volun- 
tuy agencies must take up such tasks as have been started in 
recent years through public interest litigation and other 
adninistrative measures. 

5. To Disseadnate information: Very often, schemes, programmes 
and projects of the goverranent, with its many policy changes, 
orders and circulars do not percolate fast enough to the 
village level. More often, the interpretations of these 
schemes are left to the mercy of the lower government functio- 
nuies not entirely synpathetlc to the problons of the rural 
poor. Information is power and the role of voluntary agencies 
is to distribute such power and make it zKxesslble throu^ as 
many channels as possible so that the rural poor can decide 
for themselves what they want to do with it or which scheme 
they would like to use. 

6. To Illustrate Bow Local, Village and indlgenaas Besooroes 
would be used for their Own Developm en t; Human resources, 
rural skills and local knowledge are grossly underutilised in 
the villages by govemmont and it is for voluntary agamy to 
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show what is possible. The demystification of processes of 
technologies of knowledge and skills and the recognition they 
deserve is long overdue, tftiile the credibility of ideas has 
already been proved in the voluntary sector, it is tine to get 
it accepted in the government circles. 

7. To Hake OGsnnities as Self-reliant as Possible: Unfortuna¬ 
tely, the development and delivery system as it exists today 
is designed to make oamnunities more dependent than indepen¬ 
dent. THe system of accountability within government Is so 
severe and. inflexible that subsidies, loans, inputs, services 
and support mechanisms, ostensibly designed to serve families 
living below the poverty line equally, tend to ensnare them 
rather than allowing greater freedom for their work. 

8. To Train a cadre of Griustoot Nbrkers, Mto Believe in Profes¬ 
sionalising Voluntariaa: The technology base that we think 
exists at the village level is virtually non-existent in 
pratice. The demands of the community as well as the high 
expectations, have made it necessary to bring professional 
e:^rtiae to the poor without intermediaries. 

9. To Mobilise Financial Resources from Mthin the Oonunity; If 
the ultimate idea is to make comunities stand on their feet, 
if the idea is to promote self-reliance, if it is to generate 
avareness and develop human beings, then much depends on how 
much value we give to self respect and dignity. Any thing 
given free is not apcnreciated. 

10. To Mobilise and Organise the Poor to Demand Quality Service 
and ncxwe a Oomaunity System of Accountability on the Perfor- 
■noe of Gtassroot Govemaent Functionaries 

CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFICATIOJ 

Till the Sixth Plan period, no attempt was made to draw up terms 
of refermce on how to identify rural voluntary agencies. Currently, 
a debate is on in India among all voluntafy groups whether we should 
have this classification at all. The question about urban based 
support groups assisting voluntary agencies in rural develqinent work 
is also raised in this regard. 

In the ctxntext of voluntary groups involved in a nationwide 
discussion on a draft code ot conduct and a Bill for the proposed 
National Council, can such groups based in urban areas receive funds 
for rural development And would the code of conduct apply to them as 
well? This attempt at focusing on greater clarity on the 
classification of voluntary agmcdes net with opposition from the 
based groups, niere are voluntary agencies and many of them. 
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in spite of calling thanaelves social welfare ag«icles, do not really 
qualify to call themselves voluntary organisations. The fact that it 
is in the non-governmental sector, does not necessarily mean it is 
voluntary in nature or spirit, it may fall in the loose category of 
'public Cooperation'# but so do cooperatives and trade unions and 
pandiayatl raj institutions, but they can not be classified as volun¬ 
tary agencies. The Seventh Plan document approved by the National 
Development Council, the highest decision-making body in the country, 
contains the following criteria for identifying rural voluntary 
agencies: 

1. The organisation should have a legal entity. 

2. It should be baaed in a rural area, and be working there for a 
miniimin of three years. 

3. It should have broad^Dased objectives serving the social and 

econcmiic needs of the community as a whole, and mainly the 
weaker sections. It must not work for profits but on a no¬ 
profit on-loss basis. " 

4. Its activities should be open to all citizens of India, irres¬ 
pective of religion, caste, creed, sex or race. 

5. It should have the necessary flexibility, professional compe¬ 
tence end organisational skills to iirplement programmes. 

6. Its office bearers should not be elected members of any 
political party. 

7. It declares that it will adopt constitutional and non-violent 
means for rural development purposes. 

8. It is coninitted to secular and democratic concepts and methods 
of functioning. 

The reason why voluntary agencies have acquired such a dubious 
name in some circles is because we have not been able to divorce it 
from party considerations of profit, for office and power. Where 
voluntary agencies have not been able to keep tneir identity and non- 
aligned character, the spirit of volunteerian has suffered. 

FROGRAHHES 

It is significant that the chapter on involvement of voluntary 
agencies in the Seventh Plan has been included in the main chapter 
(Chapter II: Vol. II, pages 68-70) on Rural Development. Tiiis was 
not a coincidence. It was done deliberately because government 
wanted to shift the focus of the traditional image of voluntary 
agencies (welfare, relief and rehabilitation, social services, work¬ 
ing with the handicapped) to the n«»-traditional, professional. 
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managerial and a technological image o£ rural development wtwre 
voluntary agencies also have a substantial contribution to make. 
Hiis is not to S2iy that the traditional role played in the welfare, 
education and medical sector was not inportant or necessary. But by 
idmtifying the progranmes in the rural development sector as well, 
gouernment has recognised the need to mobilise small village groups. 
This would mean a change in attitude in the system Itself, lessen 
bureaucratic hurdles and get state governments to support such acti¬ 
vities. The progranmes these village groups will be involved in the 
Seventh Plan period are: 

1. Integrated Rural Devel^^xnent/Rura'l landless Bnployment Guaran¬ 
tee Progranrne/TRYSEM; 

2. Implementation of land ceilings and distribution of surplus 
lemd; 

3. Enforomnent of minimum vrages to agricultural labourers; 

4. Identification and rehabilitation of bonded labourers; 

5. Supply of safe drinking vater: repair emd maintenance of water 
si^ly system with community support; 

6. Afforestation, social forestry, development of bio-gas and 
alternative energy sources (solar, wind energy, smokeless 
chulas, etc.); 

7. Promoticm of family planning; 

8. Primary health care; control of leprosy, TB, blindness; and 
preventive health progranmes using village resources; 

9. Progranmes for women and children in rural area; 

10. Innovative methods and low cost alternatives in elementary 
primary and middle school education for children, adult educa¬ 
tion and non-formal and informal education; 

11. Consumer protection, promotion of cooperatives; 

12. Promotion of handicrafts and villeige and cottage industries; 

13. Promotion of Science and Technology; 

14. Legal educatim; 

15. Rural Housing—improvement of rural slums; 

16. Environmental ecological inpcovonent; and 

17. Promotion and encouragement of traditional media for dissemi¬ 
nation of information. 

For the first time, in tfie history of the planning process in 
India, government has made a firm commitment to channel Rs. 150 
crore through voluntary agencies for anti-poverty and mlniaum Needs 
Kogrammss. The process has started of eeunoaking specific amounts in 
ths budgets of various ministries to be spent exclusively through 
village level voluntary organisations. Nearly 15 different 
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«inlat«rlM arc involvad in the exerciae. 

<X3DB OP ooraxicr 

The second last paragrachs of the Chapter in Seventh Plan reads as 
follcMs: 

There is a need for voluntary agencies to decide on a code of 
conduct to be applicable to those agencies receving government 
funds. 


In 1985, 13 voluntary agencies frtan various backgrounds— 
Christian, Gandhian, Sarvodaya, Bamakrishna Mission, Social Service 
and activist groups—got together and drafted a code of conduct for 
open discussion and national debate. The proposal has policy 
considerations dealing with discipline, control and accountability 
among ourselves. This has started a hectic debate all over the 
country, and over SO meetings, largely held in metropolitan cities so 
far, nay be opposed to the code. The idea is to get the voluntary 
sector to come to some sort of consensus after a free and open 
discussicm on how we should discipline ourselves and in what manner 
we should be accountable to each other. This will show how different 
we are from government and also cut colossal voluntary agencies to 
size who have ceased to classify as voluntary agencies and who are 
really following no code worth the name. There are elements in the 
draft code that could affect the working of leurger, affluent, urban 
based organisations that claim to work for the rural poor sitting in 
cities like declaring one's personal assets, living a simple life 
style, limiting the salary up to an upper limit of Rs. 18,000 per 
year (the amount exempt from income tax). The smaller organisation 
are already following a strict code among themselves by choice and 
habit, so it does not really affect them. 

It is when organisations become institutions, when structures 
yield to hierarchies that discipline and accountability suffer and by 
then the voluntary agmcy is out of control. 

It is the urban-based groups that are up in arms against the code 
and the proposed National Council primarily because they see it as 
goverixnent control over the voluntary sector which, it seems to me, 
is not the real reason. Actually, the code will expose their 
personnels’lifestyle and that is likely to lead to embarrassing 
details which they would rather Keep hidden. But this bogey about 
90 vernmsnt control they did not raise when government did take st^ 
to control voluntary agencies^-like when the Foreign Contribution Act 
wae introduced regulating foreign funds to vol\x»taty agencies. At 
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that time, these very agencies did not object or even raise their 
voice against it. In fact, they quietly applied to the Hinistry of 
Hotpe Affairs and got themselves a number. 

. The draft code of conduct is presently being translated into 
regional languages and small groups are meeting to discuss it in order 
to c(»ne to a consensus. There are Indications that these village 
groups are all for It and for the first time these groups have 
started coming out in the open questiming bigger and more affluent 
groups on the sensitive issues related to the draft code and National 
Council. 



Voluntary Associations : A Strategy 
in Devek^ment 

V.G. NANDEDKAR 


DEVEUS’MENT IS a recurring theme in the vocabulary of the Diird 
World countries. Its leaders have used every platform, national 
legislature, executive decisicm-making, popular addressee and inter¬ 
national meetings to articulate their concept of development. Modern 
governments, more so, governments of the Third World countries, live 
and grow in development. While consolidating the newly won freedom, 
the Third World countries are faced with the basic problem of nation¬ 
building and translating political freedom into economic and social 
fteedon. In the freedom struggle, they have collectively experienced 
the degenerating effects of exploitative iitfserialism and destruction 
of home economies. During the struggle, the naticmal elites, there¬ 
fore, cherished to establish that type of free society—Western 
liberal or radical—which would be free from exploitation—political, 
economic eund social. It is this cmcern of a conpr^iensive change 
that gives a ctmtext, an elevated context, to the process of 
development. 


DEVELCS>ME»ir: THE MAIN THEME 

Development, thus, is not mere modernisation. But it is basically 
intended to bring in a desired change in various sectors of social 
life, extending its effects to larger social areas, and at the same 
time taking roots in the national soil so as to make the whole 
process of change indigenous eind legitimised. Political elites of 
developing countries accordingly attempted various socio-political 
"•echanisms, congruent to their national patterns to administer this 
in its larger context, Nehru's democratic socialism, 
therefore, becomes more homespun, making individual human being as 
the core oonoern of developmental activities. 

^'^n development articulates and actualises the proclaimed goals 
national movement, of industrialisation, modernisation of 
agriculture, revival of local craft, increasing literary level. 
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extending medicare and arousing popular kncwledge and interest in 
connunity effects of change, it affects their pattern of living «nd, 
in addition, their pattern of thinking. 

Politically, it introduces structural differentiati<»i and a drive 
for developing their capabilities. Mnlnistratlvely, it calls for a 
functional specialisation and need for professional efficiency^ 
Econanically, it directs its efforts for an increase in the gross net 
product and aims at inprovement in standard of living. Socially, it 
encourages secondary structures and strives to vitalise these 
structures through social mobilisation. 

With the exception of Latin American countries, the Dilrd World 
countries have received legacies from their colonial masters in the 
form of institutions. Institutional practices and institutional 
thinking. Development in the Third World, accordingly, assumes poli¬ 
tically a correspondence with Western democracy. It also ewsumes 
that underdevelopment is the effect of underdeveloped structures (and 
not vice versa). The structures, therefore, need to the modelled.on 
Western prototypes. On the ackninistrative side, it is felt that an 
identity between bureaucracy and rationality and transfer of techno¬ 
logy .through foreign aid would smoothen the process of administering 
change. Economic aspect of the process presumes that economic moder- 
nlsatiai would lead to economic growth and, in a chain effect, to 
political and social development. 

The Western model of 'recovery and reconstruction' (The Marshall 
Aid) meant, ■economic growth by diffusion of western capital, Wtotem 
te<Smology and western institutions". State interventionism was also 
accepted by the western capitalist world by 1930 (The New Deal). The 
leaders of the Third World found no c o ncep t ual difficulty and 
hesitation in adapting this line of thinking. The role of the United 
Nations and its agencies cooperating in developmental efforts of the 
Third World, coll^nrations with industrlal/conmerclal oonoerns in 
developed countries for extending their activities in the Third 
World, academic progranms of research—all strengthened this line of 
thinking. 

But development is less an economic and more a political and much 
more a social phenommxxt. It is not development but developswnt with 
eocial justice that is the main concern of the Third World countries. 
They have expressed doubts about the value-frae position of 
development and charge it ^th a tacit leaning towarda Waatem 
liberal value-cluatar. They have no faith in "the trickle down 
effect" of developiMnt. And acme have rejected weaterh type of 
dmaocracy ae the ideal structural arranganmnt for reallaing 
development. 

Ferticlpetive asaoclation of people in the prooeea of development 
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ngthened by the eocial context of development. Hahatm Gandhi 
a people-centred process of development with mobilisation and 
lation of comnunity forces. Naturality of social functional 
becomes here an index of development. His concept of 
nent projects consumerism and commercialism as economic 
lies for development and accepts Sarvodaya as a guiding 
IS. Political structure, for him, needs to be diffused in 
hundred thousand villages*. As Jayapraka^ Narayan has 
organisation of small self-governing coniamities is the only 
f assuring that rajnseti is the expression of Ickneeti.^ 

, faced with the problem of extending development in its 
economic-political-social sense and strengthening democracy, 
.iberal or radical smue, the governments of the ihird World 
es tried various socio-political models for smooth 

tration of development, ihe aim was to mobilise people and 
lem aware of the process of change, to politicise the machinery 
i it responsive to the needs of the camnunlty—both ultimately 
sing the apparatus and securing the desired change. 

NEGATIVE ORIENTATION (¥ THE APPARATUS 

traditional governmental organisation was found inadequate to 
th the situation. Trained in regulatory functions, the task 
elopment was totally new to its procedures and pratctices. 
msnt is less an adninistratlve task than an extmision 
n. It is more a matter of conviction about the goal and an 
ion of unreserved cooperation, than a detached medianical 
m of chained activities. By his social background, education 
aining, a bureaucrat found it difficult to identify himself 
his process of development through mass involvament. As a 
lonal, paid and permanent job-worker, he lacked commitment to 
1 and involvemsnt in Its realisation in spirit, 
ethos of neutrality and anonymity also tnuld come in the way 
culcatlng developmental orientation in this apparatus, 

smnt is a process of discretion and diffraction. It involves 
t-lh bias In selection of schemes, and in detailing of 
sms ei^lalned and justified within the frame of the holding 
of people in power. As such, it is political. Its success is 
to the extent it increases the levels of diffraction. In this 
, the role of a burelnicrat. undergoes a change. Be is not 
3 to ba a naro agent of <d)ange, at wlnisum a catalyst and at 
7) actor in ths prooses. Bis nsutrslity and anonymlfcjr would- 
3 im fraa parforming this rola. Be will not be able ^ ksap 
ch.tjiMt ca^dly changing soeio scicrwwic situation, nor will he 
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be able to get a feel of popular aapiratlon. When a State la being 
progressively Involved In introducing a cAiange, affecting Kope and 
content of welfare, impersonal and neutral attitude of government 
bureaucracy would be looked upon aa a grave matter of concern. Peter 
Self, in JAdnistri^ive Iteories and pDlitiss, deals with four types 
of interaction between the two: (a) policy making, (b) arbitration of 
interest, (c) treatment of individual, and (d) balemcing political 
and accountability and ackninistrative discretion. In Britain, the 
division between the two groups is much clear. In France, the poli¬ 
tical and administrative division favours career bureaucracy. In 
India, the division is fluid and confusing. In such a situation, 
when leeKiership becomes politically weak, bureaucracy becomes either 
inept and indifferent or arrogant and biased, there is little to 
choose between these alternatives. 

Historically, there is an anti-bureaucratic attitude affecting its 
relation with citizen at large. BureaucreK:y was the visible arm of 
the British rule and was mainly used for collection of revenue, 
maintenance of minimum services in the imperial interest, and 
suppression of popular movements. It showed little concern for 
people and little interest in realising their welfare. 

Such a bureaucracy, carrying "too much baggage of the past" 
(Taylor Ensmlnger) was naturally found inadequate to carry 
developowit, and to secure the process of change. 

BxperimMits In oonnunlty development culminating in the Coonunity 
DevelopniHit Programme (CDP) in 1952, establishment of Central Social 
Welfare Board (CSNB) in 1953, and introduction of Pancduiyati Raj in 
1957 showed the direction towards the desired change in aiM.nistra*' 
tion. The CCS aimed at establl^ing an identify between the 'felt- 
needs' and the 'real needs' of the community. The C8HB engaged 
itself in designing new welfare programmes and Panchayati Raj insti¬ 
tutions and came out with a blue-print of socio-political mechanism 
to administer development and make the process enduring. Common 
realisation was the need for popular involvement in the process of 
development, md a wider partnership between conmunlty groups, de¬ 
partments of the government and political institutions, of the 
country. 

Organised forms of popular pairticlpskian make developmKit .Stable. 
FttzttWr, this participation Inculcates a feeling of compinity 
beiengliig and thereby vitalises the vhole process. l(^is Wis the 
essence 6f CDP—a programme for total twnsfoxmatlQn: eaonomtc ^S'. 
velopMht aoclal cftianga and dnborttic growth baaed on p^EtidpptifW 
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■ social equality. Thlsapproacb paid handsonedivldendsandlts 
ictlonal success justified its extsmion first to the conceptual 
mdation of panchayati Naj and then to urban development projects, 
are popular participation is unfailingly present and expanding 
'ernment/conrunity organisation at the local level covers a vide 
ige of activities, not only strengthening development but streng- 
anlng its roots. The Rural Urban Relationship Committee (RURC) 
so emphasised the role of urban comnunlty development projects 
:d) and, in appendix IV of its report, it has dealt with the 
d.ni8trative appauratus of the project, contents of its programmes, 
iffing and organisational problems.^ 

When government functions are increasing in breadth and depth, 
>ular participation becomes inevitable and the rise of popular 
ociations natural. The Planning Commission, therefore, stated 
t, "properly organised voluntaury efforts may go a long way towards 
menting the facilities available to the comrunity for helping the 
akest and the most needy to a somewhat better life. The 
arewithal for this has to come from the time, energy and other 
trees of millions of people for %<hom voluntary organisations can 
k 3 constructive channels suited through varying conditions in the 
ntry".^ 

Participation of voluntary associations in the process of 
!l8lon<^king and deolaion-iaplttnanting is nacassary and obvious 
I. As a strategy, this partnership would help linking social 
:lon with State action, OrgKilsational decision is concerned 
:h distributive benefits, i.e., political in nature. It is a 
iduct of interaction between 'interests affected' and 'interests 
olved'. Administrator's oonoem with 'rationality', and orga- 
lation's axioern with ' reponsiveness' join consumer's concern with 
vourableness', A decision thm is made and remade so that it is 
iter understood, better executed and better responded to. The 
Z, like the Planning Oonmission exj^iasised developmental part- 
ship between governmental institutions and voluntary associa- 
ina. *So many and so varied are the interests, needs and 
irations of (Urban) people, that the only way in which this potov- 
1 force can be made effective is throu^ corporate action, orga- 
led and directed by the people themselves and reinforced by all 
hniOBl and aifednistrative advice and services required by a parti- 
ar situation.*^ 

Approach paper on the Seventh Plan (1983-90) looks at voluntary 
anisations as "the eyes and ears of the beneflctaries*^ weaker 
tions of the society, who have been left out of the mairH^easi of 
'elapswiA tenefits. As a strategy,, voluntary sseoeiations would bm 
elated sere Uomely and critically to ensure that tat^ groups 
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iNBioeive development benefits meant for them, augment such progranmss 
and, at the same time, use these associations as an alternative 
feedback mechanlsnu 

Leaving its traditional field of social welfare, the Approach 
Paper opens new vista for voluntary action in forestry, agricultural 
research and edication, rural develo[ment, antl^poverty progranmes, 
water supply and sanitation, medicare, development programme for 
women, development of weaker sections of society, science and te(Aino- 
logy, environment and ecology. Thus, the involvement of voluntary 
associations is becoming deep 2 U)d extmsive and now covering larger 
social issues. 

The CBSW while concerned with opening fresh fields for welfare 
progranmes, was equally concerned with the task of promoting new 
voluntary organisations and making them financially viable through 
the system of grants-in-ald. Within a period of 10 years, the Board 
achieved success, and name euid the number of voluntary organisations 
preKliically doubled by 1963, raising it from 3,000 to 6,000. A host 
of constructive workers were already in the field, either taking 
inspiration from the freedom movement or drawing upon the Western 
liberal thinking of the rulers and working for social uplift, in 
general, and for the lot of rural people, in particular. 

VOLUNTMOr ASSOCIATIGNS ON A DEVELOPMENTAL AXIS 


Development is a co(i$)lex process. Not confining itself to the 
physical Indicators of 'brick and morteur" it covers socio-cultural 
dimmisions. Extending servloas to the' needy stll 1 remains the basic 
drive. But, in the developmental context, this becomes inadequate to 
keep the on-going process of development. The older idea of charity, 
the older thrust of philanthropic spirit and the older content of 
social welfare have to an extent become little relevant in modern 
participatory democracies. Voluntary activities, therefore, need to 
be performed in an institutional way, need to be coupled with 
professional skills, and need to be based on a modern conceptual 
foundation. 

The variety of voluntary associations can be placed on a develop¬ 
mental axis, considering methods of development, contents of program¬ 
mes and basic objectives guiding developmental processes. On the 
lowest scale would come 'duty' bound individual activity swgiported by_ 
a r^tligiaus frame and on the highest would corns cltisens group aqti*- 
VitiMsupported by a aecular frame. The ascending order could be 
detsiiM as fblloesx 
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aervloes to the needy, nie contents of service are an expres¬ 
sion of the concept of 'dharna' and the service is more 
oriented to the individual 'giver' than to the needy 're¬ 
ceiver'. It lacks institutionalisation euki rests cm the indi¬ 
vidual's interpretation of dharma. 

2. Rallgiiais institutlone—This category covers tenples/churchee 
or similar institutions engaged in activities—developmental 
in nature. These are more 'humanitarian'in nature and the 
spirit behind the activities is that of 'amelioration' of 
S(x:ial conditions than that of 'develo{nient' of social pro¬ 
cess. Individuals or kings/landlords in a feudal system would 
place welfare eK^tlvitiee on a permanent footing. "Ihe social 
conscience of the individual citizen and the concern of the 
community as a whole for the deprived and needy sections of 
the papulation expressed itself primarily through religious 
channef.^ The math/vihar system in ancient India repre y nts 
this type of association. In modern India» activities of 
institutions, like Ramakrishna Mission, Pinjrapol, Sadavarta, 
would represent the continuity of this line of thinking and 
eKtion. 

3. Individual-baaed phllaDthrapic Activities—These cover a vital 
sector of social and cultural life. The base and support is 
not religious but social service at large. It lacks institu¬ 
tionalisation and, therefore continuity, unless the activity 
develops into a movement, e.g.. Friends of Trees. 

4. Bocial Service and Cultural Associations—Like the earlier 
associations, these are also 'non-political' in nature and 
work through the soclo-cultural ethos of the system. These 
associations find areas of cooperation among social groups, 
try to satisfy secondai^ needs of the society and help to make 
life 'happy and contented' (Aristotle). In realising this, 
they conplsmsnt the developmental efforts and make developssnt 
conprehensive. Unlike individual-based activities, these are 
institutionalised efforts, so endure longer, e.g.. Rotary/ 
Lions clubs. 

5. Pmfesinonal, and Oonaultacxy Associations—These associations 
eiiphasise the process aspect, the technical component in acti¬ 
vities and ptogranmes and extend sdvioe/guidanoe/help in their 
specialised fields. While performing these functions, the 
associations try to regulate the activities of their mesber 
units and set and uphold norms of professional behaviour^ The 
aasocistlons also sot as a c o m mo n forum for tbslr clients-^, 
discussing problems of the profession and also fuwstion as 
interest groups, e.g., Wedioal Councils Chasbet Oamsacos, 
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Bar Council. 

6. Functional Aaswiatlons—Obese es^ress in unanbigious terms 
the interests of their members and endeavour to protect the 
sane. Uilike socio-cultural professional associations, these 
associations add to developnent process, do not inhibit con¬ 
frontation with administration and government and are agitei- 
tional in spirit. The associations function as pressure 
groups and need not have political affiliation, e.g., tax¬ 
payers eissociaticxi. Associations like trade unions may have 
expressed political leanings. 

7. Front-line Associations—obese associations cater to the pro¬ 
blems of their clients but have clear political orientations. 
Political parties look to these associations as recruitment 
grounds, e.g., Kisan Satba, Khedut Samaj. 

8. Actitm Groups—obese groups are involved in mobilisation and 
socialisation of unorganised sections of society. These en¬ 
courage group-action against exploitation and oppression. 
These associations generally have a political radical tilt. 
But, at times, these may take emti-political stance. 

9. Protest Groups—Obese groups are like action-groups, with or 
without political affiliation. But the evils they protest 
against are more at social level than at sectoral level, e.g., 
investigative journalism, and legal aid cell. 

10. dtisans’ GnaipB—These associations develop secular interests 
with community-life and encourage interaction with adhdnistra- 
tion. These work more with the spirit of cooperation than 
confrontation, e.g., Grahak Panchayat, Consumers Education 
Centre, and Citizens Council. International non-governmental 
organisations <IN^), like UNICEF, CA^, el;c., help these 
associations to ext«td their coverage end effectiveness. 

These associations, through their dialogue with ackninistration, 
develop interest, understanding and cooperatioi between citizens and 
their ccmnanity government and help to achieve optimistic negotia¬ 
tions, workable ocnpromises, md reponsive adninistrative processes. 

SOCIAL NBLPAiS AND IffiAKER iBBCnONS 

• 

Melfare State is very much involved in its people, «KH:M.ng positi¬ 
ve]^ in maintaining good life and equally working to raise the stand¬ 
ard of those Who are below it. Such a state is committed to a 
oontinupiie'iiiprovemsnt of social services in regard to their scope, 
adsquacy'iibd fpiality. With a well-maaning enthusiasm, this State msy 
inltisite a host of social servloss and keep lead in providing these. 
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M(»ce public adhdnistrutlon mqt lead to more bonaaccaear, aore iapec- 
aonallaatlon. of services and make recipient citiasn a disinterested 
onlooker or a belpless spectator. ”Mhat makes the welfare state such 
a pleasant society is the stress on good life... there is a growing 
amount of gardening in daily life*, it is this gardening, focusing 
on personal things In one's surrounding, the things in which one 
finds one's self and its developsent, that will help citiasn to take 
interest and involvemmt in_the things that are happening around and 
affecting his ' g^u:dening'. A Welfare State need not be an absorbing 
State, centralising power in the hands of the government, public 
sector undert 2 ikings or even big coinnercial cartels. Citizens' parti¬ 
cipation on a larger scale in the form of voluntary association can 
effectively (±ieck this tendency. It will not only save its right to 
decide things affecting its very existence but it will also save the 
otherwise Welfare State losing its raison d'etre. Welfare does not 
reside in what 'government produces and distributes but how it pro¬ 
duces and puts its production in the distributive net. Gunnar Myrdal 
lays stress on "relevance of the utopian, decentralised and democra¬ 
tic state, where within the bounds of even more effective overall 
policies laid down for the whole national community, the citizens 
themselves carry more and more of the responsibility for orgeuiising 
their work and life by means of local and sectional cooperation and 
bargaining with <mly the neceesary minimum of direct state inter¬ 
ference*.* 

In developing countries, where state mKhlnery is ths main orga¬ 
nised force, this danger is more pronounced and government, wbila 
attempting to reduce social and economic inequalities through its 
target-group oriented programmes, may in effect, without express 
intention, add and aggravate these Inequalities. Realisation of 
welfare of the weaker sections of the society has been trai^ped in 
this situation. 

Various strategies have been adopted to initiate the process of 
transformation of rural and socially weaker ooaaurtitles and put them 
into the mainstream of developme nt—i ievelopsmnt Vith social justice— 
and reach the'idealised Welfare State. According to W.A. Robson, 
"The existence of a sense of fellowship and public spirit throughout 
the society is a basic need of th*. welfare state*. 

fo £1^ put poverty, various ways have been eaploys^ Looking at 
developsmnt as a tec^logy-atarvad prooasa, saphMlf on introducing 
naw technology and thereby increaaing output has bean aiddpbed. Pro¬ 
pagation of High Yielding variety and GfeOh Rsvblutloo ^iprosdi 
IndicatM tbia. 1 Ins of thinking. InstitutiatfSiSijii^^ 
indidatss aniothar jipiNraa^ smaU tarmacs Dsv^jiflpiMnt Aipwy* lutal 
Norkect fisifare Board are examples of this ilns of thihkW M: thb 
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legislative level, certain structural changes are introduced to fKi- 
litate develoipment with justice. Land Ceiling Act is an exan^le of 
this line of thinking. Variety of sciieroes and pcogramnes ace grot^ied 
together as these indiviAially and collectively benefit eoonamically 
and socially backward classes. Schemas inplenented under 20-Point 
Boonomic Programne or Integrated Rural Development Project (IRDP) or 
Minimun Needs Progronme (iNP) are exanples of this exercise. Autho¬ 
rities like Command Area Development ace a class by themselves— 
introducing wide-range changes in agricultural practices and water 
nanagement. States have their own pattern of schemes for realising 
welfare of economically and socially weaker sectj^ions, like the Food 
^>r Work Scheme (FFN) of Maharashtra or the Antodaya scheme of 
Ui jdsthan. Tribal Area Sub-Plans have become.an integral pact of 
tate-planning process since 1976-77. 

The Sixth Five-Year Pl?n (Draft) 1980-1985 of the Government of 
'ujarat states, 'Reduction of the disparities in the levels of de- 
.'elopment between different areas and different sections of the 
lociety is an inportant objective of planning..^.Bgually inportant is 
:he provision of welfare schemes meant to cater to the backward 
jlasses and vulnerable sections of the society, such as the small and 
oarginal farmers, landless agricultural labourers and rural artisans, 
tc.^ 

The Tribal Sub-Plan outlay for Gujarat (1980-85) provided an 
mtlay of Rs. 459.65 croce (i.e., 14 per cent of the State's plan 
jtlay). Diis was to be si«>plemented epecial Contral assistance 
IS well as oi±er programnes of Central ministries and institutional 
.Inance. The sectoral break-vp would be; 


1. No . 

Major Heads of Development 

Flow from State Plan 
(Rs. in crore) 

1. 

Agriculture and Allied PcogrmmmB, 
including Comrtiunity Development, 
Panchayats aiid Special Programmes 

129.74 

2. 

Ocioperation 

8.57 

•3; • 

Water Development 

91.26 

4. 

Power 

35.21 

5. 

' indi^ries * 

25.53 

6. 

TrahiipeHrt and Cbsmunibation 

60.11 

r. 

r. 

sbi^Bljiuid Ccnminity Mrvioes 

108.21 

' iteonci^c Services 

' l.OO 


ibtal 

459,^5 ■ 
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Voluntary associations conplcraent ths prograanss and activitiss 
initiatsd or indicated by ths State's lead. These on their own also 
Initiate developnent prograsros and thus becoae a crucial force of 
development. For example, Pandu Hevas Development Agen^ (Savli, 
District Vadodara, Gujarat), sponsored by Sir Sayajirao Diamond 
Jubilee and Manorial Trust, aims at integrated rural development and 
has covered a group of 25 villages in the most backward area of 
Savli taluka of the district. As a project activity, it helped 
reclamation of 200 acres of Kotar and 75 acres of ravine land. It 
obtained during the project period (1978-1985) dilapidated wells from 
the government, and repaired and supplied equipment for well 
irrigation, it also undertook the progrannie of deepening of private 
wells. The Agency had a sustained extension progranme and had 
eurranged 245 demonstration plots in the area. It was at the instance 
of t))e Agency that the District Panchayat built 6 check-dans in the 
project area. The indicators of success of the work done by Pandu 
Nevas Development Agency can be seen in the 2u3vance of Ss. 20 lakh fay 
the Bank of Baroda against crop, introduction of new crc^, like 
groundnut and varlali, increased number of tractors (from 1 to 11) 
for farm %«rk, people's reoeptiveness to scientific efforts in Animal 
Husbandry, and larger registration for vocational training. The 
Vedchhi Intensive Area Scheme (VIAS) at Vedchhi, Valod taluka 
District Surat in Gujarat, a similar voluntary group initiated 
integrated development progranme in^ired by the Gandhian philoeopiv. 
It conducts three middle and two high schools. It has set up the 
Sarvodaya Planning and Training Centre, Udyog Vadi and Udyog Nandir 
and the Antodaya Centre. It runs a papad rolling centre, milk- 
oooperatives in tribal areas and a cooperative paper mill. Social 
Nork and Research Centre, Tilonia (Rajasthan) covers activities,like 
ground water survey, drilling of wells and installation of pumps, 
supply of farm Inputs (land reforms and pre-schooling. Child in Need 
Institute, Daulatpur, 24-Fargana8,Ne8t Bengal) extends primary health 
care to pre-school children and health and nutrition education to 
women. It conducts five health clinics in the area. The Agro 
Industrial community Develc^nnent Project of Banwasi Seva Ashram, 
Hirzapur (Uttar Pradesh) works for a comprehensive development of 
village-training in improved agricultural practices, literacy 
centres, rural engineering, family planning education, leadership 
training, legal-aid, etc. 


SEKA RWAL 

Sewa Rural, Society for Education ftelfare and Action niral (1980) 
is a. voluntary organisation working in the field of community 
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development—presently mngaged In health care but proposing to. expand 
its activities in other areas too. The promoters are a group of 
young professionals/ Influenced by the spiritual ethos of swaml 
vivekananda/ life-mission of Mahatma Gandhi and the American spirit 
of vitality and crave for freedom/ a society to which they were 
e;G>osad in their early career building. The Sewa Mural/ therefore/ 
worships God in the poor. Daridrya Narayan/ according to Vlvskanada/ 
is ”the only God that exists/ the only God I believe in—nv 0°^ the 
miserable, my God the poor of all r 2 K:es”. 

The Agency believes in enthusing people fbr comnunity work that 
would benefit them. Along with spiritual outlook and scientific 
approach/ the main si^iport for social service ^activities comes from 
peoples participation/ and mobilisation of local people motivated 
toward self-help. The promoters believed in this process "which will 
entail education and re-education/ learning and relearning/ a process 
that will humanise and deepen spiritual instincts*. 

The Agency also believes in developmental partnership with the 
government. Within the larger systemic restraints which governmental 
organisations are subjected to, there are sizable areas of co¬ 
operation too. It helps divetsicMi of public resources for comnunity 
work and elimination of duplication of service. Voluntary 
associations gain more by modifying their schemes and make these 
suitable to public accountability through government. It is with 
this collaborative attitude that Sewa Rural was entrusted with the 
management of 10 village health works euid in a course the government 
of Gujarat transferred the management of all health services in 40 
villages around to realise "Health for all bv 2000 AD*. 

The Agency has become legitimised through its efforts of estab¬ 
lishing identity with the community around. The social and status 
barriers are weakened by informal interaction and participation in 
local cultural activities. Secondly/ the lowest finctional staff/ 
like nuraes/ X-ray technicians are recruited locally from the oom- 
nunlty Itself. They may lack requisite qualification/ it is made up 
by practical training and this practice worked better than recruiting 
an outsider. Constant evaluation by the group/ checking what was 
expected and what was realised and why keeps the Agency'vitalised. 

Beginning with the management of Kasturba Hospital at Jhagadla 
(District Bharuch/ Gujarat)/ originally managed by Kasturba Medical 
Aid Society/ the health activities noj/ cover a full-fledged hoqpital 
with 40 bedS/ implementation of intensive comnunity health project 
and a T.B. centre. Door-step health care has been developed and an 
extras!ve health education programne conducted with audio-visuals for 
health and hygiene/ exhibitions/ street plays and participative 
campaigns. To continue the process race started/ village level 
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ealth comnittees have been formed. The Agancy haa helped Zllla 
rlahady Bharuch> in introducing Nirdhum Chulla (amokeleea chulla) 
1 the project villages. In 198S, Sewa Rural was awarded Sesakawe 
aalth prize by the vnK> Geneva for Its innovative work in health 
.'Velopment. Much in store and much more in viaioo, the success 
tory o£ Sewa Rural is encouraging. Its furtuce plans go beyond 
ealthi covering water managementi baseline economic survey, organis- 
ig public libraries, establishing Khet skwa keidra, cocipilatlon of 
Ital statistics, extending vocational>training, legal aid services, 
aking promoters and participants nearer to the vision of God of the 
3or, what Vivekananda caled ”the illiterate, the ignorant and the 
jfected*. 

A variety of activities from remedial to developmental have been 
idertaken by voluntary associations conplementing developmental 
fforts in general and realisation of welfare of the weaker sections 
f society in particular. And the success stories cited etbove are 
eally encouraging. Hie success of Pandu Mevas Development Agency is 
ae to the integrated approach adopted by the PMDA, coordination of 
arlous agencies working at district level, and associating officials 
J these agencies with the meetings of the PMDA. The success egually 
tfes to the elite association of state and national level agency and 
ie reveroice vdiich Sir Sayajirao Diamoid Jubilee and Memorial Trust 
ijoys in the minds of che peqple of this erstwhile princely state of 
aekwar. The VlAS is associated with Gan^ian influence in the state 
id the success goes to the continued Interaction between the people 
id the VIAS Workers infusing greater confidence in people and en- 
nuraging their participation in public affairs. The leadership of 
Llonia project is of young professionals motivated in development, 
id believes in constantly experimenting with the methods linking 
i^tlvltles to the real needs of the people and understanding these by 
icialising with the village way of living. Child in Need Institute 
Iso believes in coiranunity participation as a key to success of 
ilfare programmes. One must fiOt work for rural people but work with 
iral people. That is ihy CINI is not merely a catalyst but em actor 
t the process of development. 

90MB CRITICAL AREAS IN V(X.0NTARY ACTION 

Participation of voluntary associations in the process of 
ivelopment has bem an accepted part in oyr efforts of development. 
ie Oomnunity Development Movemoit, in a sense, revolut Iona Used the 
incept of adninistration and it is here that people from rural areas 
are first eissoclated with the administration of Eirogrannes intended 
>r their own development. It is this participation which elevated 
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'Intsrast' in individual gaina to the 'faith' in coratunity benefits. 

Ihe main problem in iiit>lementing programmes for the welfare of 
weaker sections is to reach the benefit to the real needy clientr 
People lack information and knowledge about the services and ther 
are built-in limitations in the organisation so the benefits do not 
flow smoothly. Thus, one must have information that a primary tiealtt 
Centre is located in the area and that it offers useful services. 
Secondly, the administrative apparatus also must be so designed that 
it allows smooth processes to realise the objectives of a FHC. 

Information and knowledge is an extension function and voluntary 
organisations, more than bureaucratic structures, are best suited for 
the task. It is through continued activities and continued stay that 
voluntary associations get socialised with local surrounding and 
local identity. Dedicated workers of Agro-Industrial Communit 
Development Project, Hirzapur, stayed in the area to get a local 
feel. Padyatrafprocession on foot}in the project area helped the 
agency to get insight in local problems and locally availabl: 
resources. In Vedchhi project, students in schools engage in 
ocxistructive work in the village along with their regular studies am 
the school teacher acts as a change-agent and educates villagers on 
various developmental ach«nes, operated or to be operated in the 
project area. The experience of the SWRC (T1 Ionia) workers is that 
it was curative health pcogramne that helped the agency to reach 
people as the programme echoed their basic need. The SWRC 
leadership,- young professionals, have foregone lucrative jobs 
prospects in urban areas in favour of working with rural people. The 
lesson is that voluntary associations should not Ise felt 'alien' to 
the beneficiary groups. 

Regular interaction between agency authorities and beneficiaries 
wcxjld 'politicise' them and through participation would organise their 
as partners in the process of development. At CINI clinics, mothers 
are made to stay at and are educated on proper health care. It i. 
the functional literacy of mothers that has made their participation 
in nutrition programnes effective. In Miczspur project, informal 
gatherings and discussions with villagers and local leaders hav 
always been found encouraging and people, the experience tells, come 
out with their problems and prc^ble solutlms within the local 1 
available resources. The VIA8 experiment proves that a-continued 
interaction between the peop>e and its workers have made peopli 
confident and participative. 

Another crucial area is appropriate organisation to reach the 
target-group and its character. With masaive aid to relief work, 
growing need for profeaslonalism ia felt in the actual trorklng of 
these institutions. There would be a generation gap between tbs 
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prdnoters of them social agsncies and the new leaderiftilp coning up 
to nan these eervioes. nhe original Valod group (VIAS) haa been of 
upper caste BnOmins «id Baniyas and have been influenced by GatiAiian 
appeal. The new recruits lack this and look to the activity as a 
job. Motivation of young leadership on moral grounds would soon 
becone inadequate, voluntary associations need to search out for 
volunteers, paid workers, or provision of out of pocket allowance for 
honorary workers. Also, it is necessary to achieve professional 
morality rather than the traditional ethical morality. Professional 
associations, involvement would be responsive to the group needs 
according to the nature and intensity of needs—from minimum sym¬ 
pathetic participation, when grot^ is completely independent and self 
sufficient, to the maximum as the central core around which the 
group is formed (at least in the earlier stages) and over a period 
scaling down and associating in relation to particular problems and 
activities. 

Organisational apparatus for develt^xoent also exhibits certain 
weaknesses. Not only that programmes are oriented towards material 
benefits and consumption items—like supply of roof tiles, free 
supply of books and school uniform—than development or production 
items—like nala-bunding, loans for milch cattle, facilities for 
vocational training—but the middle lower level bureaucracy also 
joins hands with the rural elite and divert benefits to then. This 
bureaucracy belongs to the numerically strong rural caste and happily 
joins with the non-official rural elite (of the same social status) 
interested in development but not in extending benefits of develop¬ 
ment to the weaker sections of the society. Such an association 
reduces risk in realising schemes' target aund saves administration 
from undertaking strenuous extension work. Voluntary association in 
this context have an important role to correct this situation. It 
was felt that the presence of the VIAS workers in the area made 
governmofital bureaucraKy more re^xxisive to the needs of the people 
and careful in dealing *voluntauY associations which are characte¬ 
rised by human touch and close personal contact are in a better 
position to mobilise connunity resources for welfare progranmes*.^ 

Administration of specific programnes is one way. Equally 
important is to check distortions in the system due to political 
influence of the rural elite on the operating bureaucracy. A 
separate distribution system, if installed, may help in reaching out 
to the weaker sections. Its adidnistrative efficiency will also be 
judged with the realisation of this specific task (e.g., Small 
Farmers Development Agency). This nay help politicisation of the 
unorganised weidcer sections. Some structural refonim in adninistra- 
tlon aa suggested by the Asoka Mehta Comsdttee on Panchayati Raj 
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institutions, like representation on population basis, reservation of 
chairmanship of Mandal'Panchayats, where these comminities are in 
majority, activising social justice committees, social audit by 
legislature, etc.,may ease the situation. 

Getting weaker sections in the mainstream of development is really 
more a social and political problem than an adninistrative ot». lt»e 
new leadership must show political will to live up to the 
expectations of the developmental process. Social movements, like 
Bhudan 2 md Sarvodaya, have a moral base, political movonents, like 
Naxalites have a radical base, and reformist movements, lilse 
voluntary association adopt a functional base. If the first and 
third strategics are not adopted, the way out would be political 
movements and the society on road to development will have to pay 
high social costs involved in this strategy. 

VOUUMIARX ASSOCIATIONS: A STOATBCy IN DEVELOPMENT 

In developing societies, voluntary associations experience diffi¬ 
culties in securing social acceptance and functional appreciation, 
the 'atomistic' base and 'contract' features binding social relation¬ 
ship patterns in the Mest are helped by a high degree of structural 
differentiation. The social 'ethos' of developing countries stands 
on a different footing. Here social obligation is supported more by 
a sense of abiding religious 'duty' than by a sense of secular indi¬ 
vidual right. Low rate of economic growth, poor and discontinuous 
camunication, overbearing paternalistic attitude of government do 
restrict the effective growth of voluntary associations. 

But it is here that they are most needed. Developing societies 
lack secondary structures. Voluntary associations providing these, 
indicate areas of progress and welfare and help to coordinate efforts 
to mobilise social energy towards realising development. 

More than a strategy, voluntary associations express the spirit of 
free life which makes democracy *the most cherished way of organising 
patterns of living and patterns of thinking". Discussions and conn 
promlses constitute the essence of democracy. And it is through 
healthy interaction between formal agencies of government and in¬ 
formal agencies of voluntary etssociations that policies and progr^ml- 
mes reflecting truer interests would be formulated and adtadnistered. 
Where societies tolerate the eiAstence of voluntary associations, 
encourage their participation, justify their involvement, indlvicbial 
grievances are elevated to operational groip demands. 

Oevelo|>ing societies also lack knowledge at society's level. The 
vast fund of knowledge is the outccme of the oonblned interaction of 
voluntary associations vrorklng In different fields and generating 
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luiowledge dealing with apeclflc cases and placing It In the social 
conanunlcatlon net, strengthening and diversifying the social fund. 
It is this process that makes knowledge a ^ock of the society. And 
it is this knowledge that sustains the process of change and 
stabilises democracy. 
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Voluntary Action Agencies and Social Welfare 


V. JAGANNADHAM 


'Voluntary action is distribution without tears because it 
substitutes higher taxation by citizen sacrifice. 


—DOUGLAS HOUG8TON 
PrioritieB in Voluntary OrgzBiisations, Londot)) 
The National Council of Social Service, 1967, p. 23 


SOCIAL WELFARE has its roots in voluntary acticxi and had been sus¬ 
tained by it from several centuries in the past up to the present. 
The role and realities of voluntary action in soicial welfare, how¬ 
ever, differ from gmeraticm to generation and place to place. 
Voluntary action in development has diffecont dimensions from volun¬ 
tary action in social welfare. in the former, self-interest and 
profit motive prompt people to voluntary action. In the latter, 
self-interest and profit motive ace seldom present. Further, volisi- 
tacy actic» in a close-knit homogenous rural agrarian connunlty tuis 
as its basis mutU£U. aid as well as patron-client relationship where£is 
the same could not be said to exist in an aliouited inAistried 
society and in anomic urban habitations. Ihirdly, volunteury action 
in a Welfare state may altogether be of a different nature them in a 
l a is a e z faice State. In the latter, voluntary action may be a 
catalyst for connunlty mobilisatim of concern and care fdr the 
helpless, need^ and the handicapped few while in the former, volun¬ 
tary action may become inetituti<|pali8ed and often acts aus agents of 
State which utilises their services for its own ends through the 
roeChaniSD of grants-in-aid and sipply of technical experts. Both 
grants and experts carry with them certain degrees of direction, 
Apervision and control. Voluntary action in a Welfare State raises 
Kjoonosptual debate as to how fau: is voluntary action voluntary, if 
am all it is voluntary. 
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VOOJNIAia ACTION IN SOCIAL MELEARE IN INDIA 

With What are we contreistlng voluntary action? If it is with 
:ate action* we must hastm to point out that voluntary action has 
ten the core process of oonnunity life in the past* because there 
M influence and control of the State were minimal in a predonintttt- 
- agrarian economy and rural cooDunityt whereas, today, in a poet- 
idustrial society, with big business, big industry and big gowem- 
nts pervading the big-global society. State ew^ion is all—per- 
isive in social life. Mhat were formerly the responsibilities of 
le family, the kin groi^, the religious orders, and the occupational 
mnunlties have now become the responsibilities of State, subject to 
ipervision and control, if not direct provision by the statutory 
ithorities under the impact of an ideology of Welfare State, wel- 
.re econony and social justice. Today, the distinction betweoi 
:ate and society has become blurred in favour of legal controls 
trough government agencies with or without participation by and 
countability to the people. 

Historically, the modem State's concern for social welfare heis 
en a century and half old. Its beginnings could be traced to 
gulation of conditions of work of women and children in the early 
:age8 of industrial revolution in Bigland. Later, it has been 
^tended to social security legislation adopted by Bismark of Germany 
1 stem the tide of ccraiunlsm. The International Labour Organisation, 
t iqp after the World War 1 has, through its reccwme n dations and 
xiventions, extmded the areas of labour welfare in many industria- 
.sed and industrialising countries. The real impact on the State 
:tion for social welfare came with President Roosevelt's 'New Deal' 
j handle the misery of USA citizens caused by world-wide depression 
■ the thirties of this century. The Beeeridga HBp o ct and the poet- 
X reconstruction plans of many war-torn countries gave a new fillip 
j the extended approaches of fighting the giants of poverty, 
ualor, misery, ill-health and ignorance mentioned in the Beveridge 
port. The war on poverty gained momentum in the sixties in the 
veloped countries but of late the ideology of Welfare State is 
tssing through a crisis in the Ckiited Kingdcxn and USA. Spread of 
rlvatiaation has given to Margaret Thatdwr, the Prime Minister of 
gland, a unique cpportvmlty to be a third-time-elected nsjorlty 
»ader. of the Ccnservative Party in the Parliament. Similarly, the 
)ctrine of Reagancmics has given the second term election f<Mr Presi- 
nt Reagan in USA. If looks as thou^ the philosophy of minimum 
vemmsnt is on the rise without much hope of the ability of volun- 
ucy action grappling with the new {coblems. 

voluntary action has a different eUxse in the developed countriae 
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like UK, USA, etc. Besidee the econonlc pro^ierlty accelerated by 
the Protestant ethic, scientific and technological developnant, their 
cultural heritage has been raarked by a struggle for freedom tm 
personal faith, individual self-reliance and personality devslopmant. 
With prosperity, voluntary action has 'manifested itself in social 
activism, human concerns and flair for organised action outside 
government ^here. But the advanced technologies of developed 
countries have been throtring up hi^ly conplex social evils, environ¬ 
mental pollution, socio-economic tensions,dtc., leading to a spiral¬ 
ling of crime graph and loosening of family ties. The emerging 
socio-economic problems could not be managed by unaided voluntary 
action or by becoming partners in joint action by the State and non¬ 
governmental organisations. The need of the hour is total participa¬ 
tion by all citizens. 

Traditionally, the relationships between State and Non-govern¬ 
mental Organisations (NQOs) have been similar to a parallel bar where 
both governments and volunteers act side by side in social or com¬ 
munity services, in social security or social welfare areas. Mien, 
however, the problems grow beycaid the capacity of volunteers or 
voluntary organisations to tackle, as in research into AIDS or supply 
of massive relief services, the principle of Extension Ladder 
applies. Under this, the initiative may be taken by volunteers or 
NQOs, but in course of time the goverranent t 2 ike 8 over the provision 
of services or reliefs and the voluntary organisations enter new 
fields of service to explore and experiment with new initiatives. In 
the joint-sector enterprises, where the government operates through 
government sponsored or aided NGOe, there is a fear of NOOs being 
swamped by government omtrols or bureaucratic procedures. As ob¬ 
served by Rajni Kothari in his article ”NG08, the State and World 
Capitalism* (published in Sexual Action, October-December 1986, 
pp. 359-77), where such an event tidres place, it is apprehended that 
'genuine voluntarism cannot maintain its indqiendence and its capa¬ 
city to make the State and its plans accountable to the people and 
care to their needs...." 

Soae Realities and Trends 

Apart fron this threat to genuine voluntarism, the conplex and 
subtle nature of the subjects to be handled by voluntary orgeuiisa- 
tions in the alienated anomic uftw agglomeraticms, the interface 
regions between social servants and their clients is hard to 
najbatain. The delivery of welfare services has become so highly 
^«^ical and formalised that there is need to enploy professionally 
i^rained skilled personnel Maose interest may be careeristlc rather 
ttian that of a comnltted 'volunteer', vast sums of money are 
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ulr«d to satlafy'the needs of 'beneficiary' citizens and it is 
body's guess as to how much is being ^nt on 'establishment' and 
t benefits reach the clients. In some cases, the states use 
vately raised funds under the cloak of voluntary action for 
engthening their own party ideologies or personal policies. In 
)er words, the global society of today is facing new problems in 
talning the traditional ethos of voluntary action in development 
social welfare and more particularly in nenaging the large scale 
-untary organisations without the corrosive influence of 'bureau- 
cy' which is hitherto associated with State 2 K:tion. 

The tradition of Social Welfare has been different in India, 
ng predominantly rural and agrarian, even today, its traditions of 
rial welfeure are marked by voluntary action in extended families 

• occupation groups and religious trusts. India, however, is 
?sing through a transition from a colonial to a free nation and 
m agrarian to industrial eocxioirv and from rural to urban society. 

transitional phenomena is manifest in the many layers of culture 
tling on the roads and in the markets. Voluntary action in social 

• fare in the modern sense has, to put it arbitrarily, begun with 
» efforts to abolish Suttee and other social customs chatac- 
ised as 'social evils' which needed to be reformed by voluntary 
:ion as well as by legislation. The social reform approach is 
Tplemented and aided by the provision of modernised community 

vices, like public health, sanitation, medical relief, formal 
jcation through schools, college and professional education in 
:ferent specialities, and public recreaticr) through modem games 
■ sports. When industrialisation has been growing apace, labour 
.fare and elementary social security measures, like pensions and 
evident funds, etc., were provided by the government and corporate 
±ors. These were, in course of time, particuleurly after Independ- 
», oonplemented by social welfare measures for the poor and weaker 
itions under the development progrannes of the series of Five Year 
ms since 1950 when the new ccnstitution aixi democratic planning 
lie into force. 

What was stated in the Third Five Year Plan with regard to child 
.fare applies equally to the goal and means of social welfare of 
:izens in general: 

Child Welfare means and can mean, if an economic plan is en¬ 
visaged, nothing short of the total well-being of the child. It 
comprises the totality of measures... economic, administrative, 
technical, educational and social... to give each individual an 
equality of opportunity for growth and development. 


i 


V. 
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The two noteworthy aspects are the 'totality of measures” anfl 
'equality of opportunity for growth and development' of each indi¬ 
vidual. The democratic ideology and the decentralised planning 
process in India provide for 4n active role for voluntary action both 
in development and social welfare spheres. Particularly in social 
welfarei the Government of India has taken a pioneering step of 
establishing the Central Social Welfare Board (CSHB) in 1953 consist¬ 
ing largely of voluntary social workers and some ex officio govern¬ 
ment officials. 

In the following year, i.e., 1954, the CSWB constituted State 
Social Welfare Advisory Boards 'to mobilise public cooperation 
through voluntary organlsatiots; to strengthen the existing voluntary 
organisations; to start voluntary organisations in areeis that do not 
have them'. Two-fold assumptions underlie this pioneering experi¬ 
ment, namely, to bring together the State Power (ParUiu Satta) and 
the Ccnnunity Power (Jana Satta). ihe idea underlying is a combina¬ 
tion in relay theory of the parallel bar and the extension ladder 
approaches in countries like the United Kingdom. n)e hypothesis is 
that the community is the best judge of what and how to do for 
promoting well-being of people, it is further believed that by 
mobilising the enthusiasm and knowledge of local workers, and 
channelling assistance to them through the Central and State Welfare 
Boards, the government could nr^ilise mar^fold the resources for and 
the effectiveness of the welfare progrjunmes. in course of time, 
attempts have been made to dovetail welfare programme into develop¬ 
ment plans and bring about a reinforcement mutually of welfare and 
development. 

nw relq^ process has been in operation for nearly four decades. 
Ckie expect of the relay and reinforcing process needed menticn. The 
schemes in each plan are, to a large extent, financed by finemcial 
assistmce of the. federal government but in the subsequent plan the 
previous plans progranmes have to be financed by the state govern¬ 
ment. The CSWB distributes grants broadly on the principle of 
'mtching grants' raised by voluntary organisations. 

Apart from the CSHO, there have emerged, since independence, other 
government organised NGOs—engaged in the so called 'voluntary 
action' in socio-economic welfare. These may be described sis para¬ 
governmental organisations. These organisations have, as their main 
purpose, promoting of econo-.iis devel(^)ment but they are also en¬ 
couraging welfare pf families and occupational groups. The Khadi 
and Village industries Association is one such exwple. Secondly, 
there is a recently established Waste Land Development Board. The 
latter deals broadly with optinum land utilisation. Several other 
development boaurds dealing' with pollution, ecology, etc., have been 
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•stabllshed. AnothAi trend of quasl-party-^vemment iqponaocad «cga- 
nlsatiocie is ths est^lishment of new trusts In the names of de c e a sed 
leaders and/or their spouses, nie Kasturbe Gandhi Trust, GaniSii 
Snarak Nidhi, Nehru and Kanela N^ru Manorial Trust, Indira Gandhi 
Trust and so on are a few exanples of such trusts. 

The public sector industries, owned and operated by the govern¬ 
ment, also engage themselves in social welfare activities for the 
families of the workers as well as for the residents of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in such activities as family and child welfare, women 
welfare, etc. Many private corporations—industrial, business and 
welfare—such as of tribals, scheduled ceistes, backward cleuses, and 
of weaker sections—such as women and children, the handicapped, 
etc.—have been started to promote, their development and welf£u:e on a 
sectoral, sect 2 urian and also secular basis. The interesting point to 
note about voluntary action and social welfare since ind^ndence has 
been the integration and reciprocity of national development and 
social welfare. The distinction between State investment for de¬ 
velopment and social action for welfare is becoming blurred and 
indistinct. 

During the struggle for Independence, the 'freedom fighters', who 
were 'untrained' but 'committed' to sacrifice, beceune social 
servants, but since Independence, status seekers seem to be attracted 
to voluntary action in social welfare. The oonplexity and magnitude 
of the nature and forms of social welfare activities made it neces¬ 
sary to in^rt training in skills in academic institutions to 
organise and manage the new social welfare activities. Consequently, 
trained social workers with ooepetence have been working side by side 
with untrained social workers %rith coBSiitinBnt in voluntary and non¬ 
governmental organisations more than in governmental organisations 
where the generalist administrators occupy top positions of social 
welfare d^Mirtments. Trained social workers may be cor^tent, but 
they Bern to be more governed by 'careerism' while oomnitnent may be 
secondary; whereas, untrained social workers may have benevolent 
motivations but their eagerness for status perquisites ocnpels us to 
opine that sacrifice is secondary in their case. The tendency of 
politicians to call themselves as social workers in describing their 
occupation or profession is noteworthy. The bludgeoning government 
organised/supported NQOs are attracting many politicians to 'volun¬ 
tary social work'. 

The first decade after Independence has witnessed expansion and 
diversification of voluntary actiem in social welfare. By the end of 
that decade, a couple of notewortl^ dcvelopsanta have taken plooo: 

(1) Renuka Ray CoaBdttee oufasdttad its Report on Social MelfKe and 
the Melfare of scheduled Castes, wid (2) Bslwontrai Mehta Coaadttoa < 
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reported on adootion of Donocratlc Decentraliaation as a means of. 
pronotinq local action for develofnent. The two reports stinilated 
voluntary action in social welfare-cum-development under the aegis of 
the CSV® and the Panchayati Raj local government institutions in 
rural areas. 


Ohe tbove mentioned developments had other unintended consequences 
within the larger fresnework of democratic ideology and government. 
Together with the ideology of 'Welfare State' (even though its 
opposite, namely, ill-fare state could not be conceived) and the 
sudden ushering in of universal adult franchise under the Constitu¬ 
tion in 1950 have released 'populist' policies to gain the favour of 
'Vote Banks' among the clusters of the urban and rural poor. By 
themselves, the populist policies would have had a healthy effect on 
both democracy and social %«! 1-being but unfortunately the policies 
had a deleterious effect of 'politicising' welfare. This trend has 
set in motion an unhealthy competition among governments and non¬ 
government welfare organisations as well as political parties and 
voluntary institutions to engage in scramble for scarce resources in 
the name of welfare. Such a scramble has not only an adverse effect 
on voluntary action in social welfare but has also tended to deflect 
development into subsidised consunption without improving producti¬ 
vity. Further, people developed a vested interest in subsidised 
services without engaging In disciplined efforts or payment for 
oonsuoption. This might have benefited political parties, which, are 
described as small groups of people organised to benefit from the 
votes of the bulk of the common people. This trend has provoked an 
acrimonious debate in the country about relating welfare to develop¬ 
ment and vice versa, both through government and voluntary efforts. 

The politicisation of development and welfare have resulted in 
appointment of Kudal Ccnndssion to investigate into the working of 
'Gandhian institutions' (vrtiich were voluntary in origin and opera¬ 
tions) particularly with regard to the receipt and utilisation of 
foreign funds and government funds in India, it has been investigat¬ 
ing for four years but has not been able to complete its work. The 
appointment of xudal Ccmonission has been considered by many as 
partisan in intent, dilatory in its methods of work and ambivalent in 
its approach. » 

Next, the Government had recently cane forward with a proposal to 
form a Voluntary Council of India (VCI) and formulate a code of 
conduct through a law of the Parliament (The analogy of Charities Act 
of 1960 in UK may not stand conpariscn to the contenplated legisla¬ 
tion in India). The Bill is regarded as the climax of a series of 
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steps, such as the Kudal Connlsslon, the Finance Act of 1983, the 
Foreign Contributions (Regulation) Act, etc., to "depoliticising 
activists* engaged In the upliftnent of the less fortunate sections. 

The erosion of voluntary action In'caraiunity efforts in develop¬ 
ment and social welfare by government grants and controls is not a 
totally new phenonenon. It has been an extension of an old trend 
under the foreign rule in the cooperative sector. The cooperative 
movement was started in the early years of this century (1904). But 
by thirtees and forties, the voluntary nature of the cooperative 
movement was eroded initially by *the departmentalised audit and 
si;^rvision and later on by supersessions of cooperative societies 
through appointment of special officers. Such steps were cannon in 
the local governmental spheres. .Such encroachments on the autonony 
of local bodies and cooperative societies were viewed as dangerous 
erosion of democratic ethos and ideology. Populism seems to fulfil 
the phophfesy that "Democracy is Government fuelled by the will of 
people" organised into contending political parties competing to 
perpetuate themselves in power by fair or foul means. 

Voluntary action in development as well as in social welfare has 
been facing problans of credibility not only from political forces 
but also from’organisational and management sources as much as the 
crisis of leadership to respond to the challenges of transitional 
societies. Traditional societies have had t)ieir stabilised systems 
of patron-client relationships, gift exchanges and the discipline of 
virtue flowing from Utarma, Dana, etc. The new societies ei^xsed to 
global plural Ideologies and Impacts have no such stabilised conven¬ 
tions and organisations to manage transformations in transitional 
societies. Both governmental systems and managerial cultures )uive 
been imitating the ex-colonial rulers or currently developed socie¬ 
ties without their managerial infrastructure or their cultural 
legacy. The Imitational approaches are throwing up leaders without 
the discipline of the traditional culture or the roots in the 
imitated culture. This imitational aspect of modernisation of tradi¬ 
tional societies needs a thorough study in order to remedy t)ie rtjort- 
comings in the management of societal change. There seems to be an 
identity crisis in transitional societies in matters of training 
leadership and management of human resources. It is easier to manage 
money and machines but not men and their motivations for self-de¬ 
velopment and group welfare. 

Meed fbr a Hew Approach 

Ttw creation of a Ministry of Buman Resources Developnant under a 
sanior Minister with cabinet ran)( has raised hopes of giving a new 
look to the investment on and development of human resources. It is 
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hoped that there would be an Integrated or coordinated approach in 
planning and admlnlatration of policies emd strategies of hunan 
resources which have been hitherto approached piecemeal and frag¬ 
mented for adtainistratlve oovenienoe and budget allocations. It is 
too soon to make any estimate of this newly formed ministry and we 
have to Keep our fingers crossed for the Infant ministry to overoome 
childhood crises. 

If there is anything constant in the human world, it Is. the 
I^Mnoinena of diange. The change Is a product of endowed resources 
of the country and human efforts born out of an Interaction of both 
leaders and people in all walks of life. This is where the Perl- 
clean statement, namely, "eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty”, has relevance to be inculcated into the ndnds of people 
of every'generation. Two other statements also need depth ana¬ 
lysis: "Social Welfare is the care and nurture of the freedom of 
ran”, but then it is said that "Freedom is not a fruit of every 
climate and it is not, therefore, within the capacity of every 
people*. These are challenging statements for critical assessment 
by every freedom-'loving society. At no point is the level of the 
river higher than at its source. The people of a nation are the 
source of its leaders and managers of both development and social 
welfare. Therefore, human development has a greater urgency than 
roschanical material development. 

Both leaders and people have to be vigilant in balancing State- 
Societal actions for promoting human welfare under their respective 
jurisdictions. No rigid formula could be prescribed for attaining 
this balance that could be valid for all times and all places. Such 
a balance is a product of foresight and wisdom on the thought and 
conduct of people. 

1 have attenpted in this essay to identity and e^^lain the role 
of voluntary action in social welfare touching upon some aspects 
of the concep t s, historical ctumgss and contenix>rary realities as 
observed and experienced by me. While voluntary action has tr«Kli- 
tionally provided the sap and roots for social welfare and is still 
C 2 ^>able of providing the same, the transformations of social en¬ 
vironment tv t)ig Industry^ big business, and big government .have 
been undermining the gmiineness of voluntary action in develop¬ 
ment and social welfare. The growth of Welfare state has created 
doubts about the future of voluntaty action. That crisis seems to be 
on the %rane but voluntary action has been facing a new crisis of 
the populist politics in an open society exposed to c(Xi^ting 
ideologies of super powers and advanced 4,4echnologiee. These newly 
emerging forces are creating new sltuatjm which require new social 
wlfare approaches and demand a new Iw^rsbip and personnel to 
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istain freedom for and culture of voluntary action both for 
cletal development and social welfare. 

What the citizen will freely give up for work and objects 
nearer to his heart will not have the same inflationary con¬ 
sequences as higher taxation. This is the economic case for 
Voluntary Action. It is redistribution without tears. 


—DOUGLAS HOUGHTON 



Critical Appraisal of Voluntary Effort in 
Social Welfare and Development Since 
Independence 


-V 


D. PAUL CHOWDHRY 


IHE CONSTITUTION adopted by the Constituent Assent>Iy on January 26, 
1950, declared India as a Welfare State. Ihe question before the 
planners then was to see ais to hew state should fulfil its obligatlcHi 
of a Welfare State, particularly v^en a majority of its population 
vas below poverty line. There vas a very high rate of infant morta¬ 
lity, low literacy rate of women, ranpant malnutrition and a large 
nunber of persons with social, mental, physiezd and political handi¬ 
caps for whom we needed a network of social welfare services. 

Ihe British during their rule did not think of any social welfare 
services, like health, education and social welfare. Therefore, they 
did not create any department for social welfare. After independ¬ 
ence, the Ministry of Education, which was handling some programnes 
of educational nature for the handicapped persons, was put incharge 
of social welfare also through creating a division. 

After Independoice, lezKiersbip in voluntary actl«i in India was 
provided tv the social workers who had worked under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. As a matter of fact, they were the ones who started the 
movement of voluntary action, both in urban and rural areas, in the 
fields of health, education, social welfare, adult education, rural 
development, etc. 

wartilnery for Social Nslfare 

The question before the planners was as to what kind of machinery 
should be created under the First Five-Year Plan for providing social 
developmental services to the down-trodden, the needy, the poor, the 
hzundicapped and the other weaker sections. In terms of fulfilment of 
constitutional obligations, machinery was created for the welfare of 
ScheAiled Castes and StAieduled Tribes. iKiwever, in the seventh 
schedule to the Constitution vdiich listed various subject's under the 
Centre and state lists, the term 'social welfare' did not find place 
therein. Miat wzis mnitioned therein was only 'social planning'. 
Althou^, a division of social pleurmlng was created in the Planning. 
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OcmdBSion in the eiurly fifties, yet the planners under the leader' 
ship of iiaMaharlat ttahru (Msisted by a pioneering voluntary social 
worker Durgabai Deshmukh decided in their wiedon uid rightly so, that 
social 'Vielfare services should, by and large, be provided in the 
voluntary sector and the state re^tonslbility should be in the nature 
of giving then financial and tectmlcal assistance. This concep t 
became the basis of creation of the Central Social Welfare Board 
(CSMB) in August, 1953 with a provision of Rs. 3 crore for the First 
Five-Year Plan for the entire country. A beginning was raatie with 
giving grants to the existing voluntary organisatims, helping new 
voluntary groups to come up and receive assistance in the aureas where 
these did not exist. This was a land-mark in the history of voluntary 
action in India. Durgabai Deshmukh was appointed the first Chairman 
of the CSi>e which over the years, brought on the map of social 
welfare around 10,000 voluntary organisations engaged in different 
aspects of social development. 

Oowpetition with Govemsent 

Having made this substantial contribution with minimal costs of 
overhead administrative expenditure, d^)ending largely on the free¬ 
time of the voluntary workers, in the mid-sixties, {the Board started' 
facing ccxnpetition from the departments at the state and Central 
level. Earlier, the Ministry of Connunity Development and Panduiyat 
Raj, which depended largely on the official machinery and the elected 
r^esoitatives of the people for social develc^ment progranmes in 
the rural sector, did not see the voluntary agencies so favourably. 
In the mid-sixties, the volunteury action itself having crossed the 
highest level of growth of volunt^u:y eigencies reached the plateau 
started declining when Durgabai Deshmukh left the Board and 
Jawarharlal Nehru passed away. Ihe newly created Department of 
Social Welfeure started implementing programmes through the State 
Directorates of Social Welfare which hitherto were being implemented 
by the Board through voluntary agencies. The government eOso started 
giving gremts-in-aid to the voluntary agencies. 

Voluntary Action in Rural Development 

The programmes of Comnunity Developonnt and Pandiayat Baj under¬ 
went several changes. It could hardly enlist people's participation 
or public cooperation even through the Panchayat Raj institutionsr 
the Mahila Handals and the Youth Clubs which were created by the 
bureaucracy. in 1967, the Division of Public Cooperation, first 
created in the Planning Ccnnissian for enhancing people's participa¬ 
tion in the plan schemes, was transferred to the Ministry of 0am- 
nunity Development Uater Rural Development) and a few a o ii e m ee of 
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•trmgUMnlng and proaotion of associate organisations, like Mahila 
Nandals and Youth Clubs imre initiated to enhance public cooperation 
In rural development. 

1!hls was for the first time that rural develcpmant functionaries 
got exposure to voluntary agencies and vice versa. If one goes 
through the registers at the Reception in Krishi Bhawan, where the 
Ministry of Rural Development is located, one would find that until 
1970, there were hardly any voluntary workers who visited Krishi 
Bhawan but the Reception"s registers during the seventies and six¬ 
ties would indicate that a large number of voluntary workers and 
voluntary agencies found access to the portals of the Ministry of 
Rural Development. *1116 Ministry received voluntary organisations with 
open arms—not only to get their contributions and cooperation in the 
In^lementatlon of the integrated rural development progranine, but 
also to enable them to utilise the funds available with the People's 
Action for Development India (PADI) is also to encourage industrial 
and business houses to earmark funds for various projects in rural 
development by giving them 100 per cent concession in income-tax. 
Thus, whereas the programmes of voluntary action in social welfare, 
beginning from 1953, reached their height during the decade 1953- 
1963, the decade of 1970-1980 saw the growth and development of 
voluntary action in rural developmmtt. 

aodal Activists 

Encouraged by the incentives available from government an^ their 
concern for rural • rural poverty, exploitation, etc., some of the 
educated and qualified youngmen, some of them with foreign training, 
belonging to upper middle class families, decided to work in the 
rural areas as social activists. Some of them started their own 
Innovative programmes and projects while others used financial 
assistance available from the government. Thus, a new type of volun¬ 
tary movement started in the seventies in the context of rural 
development. 

Similarly, in the fields of national adult education, family 
welfare, c^ild development, educated youngmen and women, apart from 
making their valuable contributions, also made a strong dmt (m the 
government policies and progrannas. 

The government realised that it alone could not provide a network 
of such services and therefore, th^^ieeded the help and coc^ration 
of the voluntary agencies. Although, there was an exposition frcHn 
the bureaucraev in involving voluntary agencies bkc^ild development 
prograxnes, t^icb was considered to be the rts^sibllity of the 
government alone, yet a beginning has been made by involving volun¬ 
tary agencies in integrated c^ld tevelopment prograemes, with the 
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•MlBtantie fcom government. Of course, in the training of func- 
ticnaries at various levels for child development under ICDS, a major 
contribution has been made by the voluntary sector. The Indian 
Council of Child 14elfare alone is responsible for running almost one- 
third of the training centres for training of Anganwodi workers. 

B^uiry rir—1 salons 

On the one hand, government has helped in promoting voluntary 
action in education, health, femlly mlfare, adult education, rural 
development, social welfare, etc., on the other, there has been not 
only political' Interference but criticism of the voluntary action and 
inadvertently creating conditions which helped ultimately destroying 
voluntary action once promoted and sponsored by the government 
itself. It began with the setting up of the enquiry commission on 
the affairs of the ^arat Sevak Samaj. This arose out of jealousy 
among some of the political leaders against those who built a network 
of institutions, agmx:ies and projects under the Bharat sevak Samaj. 
The Comnission of Biguiry and its aftermath remained in existence for 
almost seven years when no work was done by this organisatioi. Its 
work came to a standstill. On the other hand, the government spent 
around Rs. 10 lakh cm the Enquiry Comnission and the follow-up action 
therefor. As every one knows, nothing ceune out of this enquiry; no 
action was taken against Bharat Sevak Samaj except to throttle its 
activities. Strangely enough, other voluntary organisations, parti¬ 
cularly at the national level, %iere then merely watching the gane. 
This demoralised the voluntary agencies and voluntary workers. They 
mre helpless creatures as they had no ccxnmon forum to discuss and 
fi^it against such Issues whic^ concerned every one of them. 


Oommission 

Despite official verbiage about the magnific^ent role of the volun¬ 
tary agencies in iinplementation of social development programmes, 
there was yet another step taken by the government and that was 
Ccnroission of Enquiry by Justice Rudal about the working of some of 
the Gandhian orgmiisations. This again, perhaps, was based on poli¬ 
tical vendetta. The Gandhian organisations which were once being 
supported and funded by the government were subject of enquiry. 
Here, also not cmly damage was done to the reputation of voluntary 
agencies but also to the projects at the field level. Hie other 
voluntary organisations once again remained silmit spectators to this 
episode which resulted in harassment and demoralisation to volunteiry 
action and the voluntary workers. 

The recent exaaple was of the appointment of an Enquiry Oomnittee 
under the Chairmanship of Ex-Auditor and Comptroller General of 
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India, Shri Gian Prakash, ovar tha affairs (mainly to look into 
OQoplaints into its working) of tha Indian Council of Child Mslfara. 
Tha Council raprasantativas rasantad inclusion in tha tarms of 
rafaranoa of tha anguiry mattars ahich wara purely intarnal in nature 
and did not concern tha utilisation or otherwise of govarnmant 
grants. Not only that tha comments and racwnmendations in tha 
enquiry report, whidi has not/bean publirttad, indicate that tha whole 
exercise was done on the basis of personal vendetta of an officer in 
the Ministry but the Comnittee also wait out of its jurisdiction and 
its oonments and recomnoidatlons are self-contradictory showing 
scant regard for voluntary wrkers and voluntary agencies, parti¬ 
cularly when the Council has been given a big responsibility of 
training of functionaries running ICDS and creches and a large 
number of other programnes which normally government should have 
implemoited. 


OovemsDt aponeoc e d voluntary Agencies 

The government has also created under different ministries/agen¬ 
cies of its own in the nature of registered societies, called auto¬ 
nomous institutions, which implement government policies, undertake 
programnes of training, research, monitoring, etc. There are also 
national institutes and boards. Under the Department of Nomen and 
Child Development there are also such Institutions, one of them being 
the Central Social Welfare Board and the other the National institute 
of Public Cooperation and Child Development. Similarly, the Ministry 
of Welfare has several autonomous institutions for welfare of the 
handicapped which, though registered as societies, are autonomous 
institutions. In the creation of such institutions, the government 
involves voluntary agencies and voluntary workers for their manage¬ 
ment but at the same time the bureaucrats are jealous of the so- 
called autonomy and stHSi atty expert or voluntary leader who apeak of 
the autonomy of such an organisation. Some of these are virtually 
baing run as subordinate or attached offices of the government and 
are used by the bureaucrats for such steps and measures as they would 
not have been able to do under bureaucratic and financial procedures 
under the government. Wherever this is al lowed by the head of the 
Institutions, things go well, but wherever somsbody reminds them of 
the autonomy of such Institutions, be or she Is In trouble as also 
the Institute. This Is another dlfimlon glv«i to voluntary acton. 
Perhaps here voluntary action means giving freedosi to bureaucracy 
Itself to do what they like and yet not be aooountable for suoh 
actions got executed through scapegoat cal led the Director or 
Chairman of the so-called autonmnous registered society under 
their thumb. 
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BowcnMnb Supoi't 

A!pact fron financial aaaiatanca, thara are other methods for 
trofiotlon of voluntary action. These are posting of government 
3f fi cars on deputation with voluntary agencies with or without 
asaistmnoe for strengthening their infrastructure and providing tech¬ 
nical guidance for developing and improving their progrenmesr orga¬ 
nising training for their functlcmariaa—both paid aoid voluntary—and 
initiating research into their needs and problems. The National 
Institutes of: Public Cooperation and Child Development; Rural 
tevelopment; Health and Family welfare; Matimal Council for Bduca- 
tional Research and Training; Central Social welfare Boards etc., are 
Some of t^ organisations, which apart from financial assistMce 
provide technical and academic inputs through field counselling, 
training, researdi and monitoring for the growth end development of 
voluntary agencies. But here, again, there is much to be desired. 
De^ite the fact that the training and research input is available 
free to the voluntary agencies, a large nuntoer of them are unable to 
utilise it because they either have no Infrastructure and/or no 
motivation. These institutions are located at the national level and 
their medium of instructions is Bngll^. Many of grassroots level 
agencies are unable to take advantage of these training programes. 
What is required is to build grassroots level, block-based institu¬ 
tions through help in such activities, which they heed the most. 

NEEDS AND FROBUSMS 
Oommon Porai end Opocdlnetlon 

One of the needs and problem of voluntiucy agencies is to have a 
common forum with a mechanism of coordination among themselves as 
also between the national hea d qu arters and their State and district 
branches. The linkages are needed both at functional and geo¬ 
graphical levels. For this purpose, they need some minimal infra¬ 
structure for which it is very difficult to raise donations. 
Although the governmuit hm accepted, as a matter of policy, provid¬ 
ing financial assistance In the nature of administrative grants to 
these agencies but apart from the meagre sise of the grant and the 
various conditior^ attactMd tharato, this has not baan abla to help 
Um voluntary aganeiaa at tha national laval to parfom their func¬ 
tions of coordination^ laadarshipf goidmoa, imovation, ate. 

Although tha Cantral Soeial Mslfara Board had eeordinatlon meng 
tha voluntary aganclea as ana of tbair funotions, yat fbr a varlaty 
of raasons, it could not ba aocaptad aa an aganey to bring togathar 
all tha national laval voluntary orguiiaationa on a ooawo n forun. A 
proposal was mooted in tha flftlaa that ttw aMiaarahip of tha omtral 
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Social Hslfare Board should not be of an individual by nam but that 
of national organisations. In other words# .all fifty and Odd 
national level organisatiohs should automatically becom nanbers, of 
the Oentral Social Vielfare Board in their own right# but this was not 
agreed to for a variety of reasons. Thus, today, almost all t^he 
volunteiry organisations, f>articularly those at the national level, 
face considerable problems which are comaon to each one of them but 
they have no medianisin or a forum where they can sit together to sort 
out the problems of overlapping, duplication as also facilitate 
exchange of information, data collection, research, training, 
publication, etc., and at the same time place before the governnent 
their common difficulties which arise out of government action. 
Perhaps the vested interests in the government would not like to see 
the voluntaury agencies strong. Over the years, the strength of the 
voluntary action is weakening Plan after Plan, despite large funds 
being provided for social development to be utilised through volun¬ 
tary organisatiois. 

Legal laaues 

Then there are problems arising out of the various enactments, 
like the Income-i-Tax Act, Labour Laws, Industrial Dispute Act, 
Foreign Ccmtributlon Regulation Act, Children s Act, SITA and absence 
of uniform Act on Adoption, etc. 

Relttlonahlp %iith Govenaent 

For lack of prqper policy, voluntary action in the field of social 
development has received a set back. Plan after Plan there has been 
increase in numerical growth of the voluntary agencies and their 
spread in different fields, like rural development, adult education, 
health, social welfare, child development, etc., yet in the absence 
of a clear policy c»: relationship of the governnent and the volun^ 
tary agencies, role of volunteury agencies in development, and nature 
of comiunity peurticipation and public cooperation have created con¬ 
siderable problems. Including absence of trairad and qualified man¬ 
power of the voluntary agencies, competition among the voluntary 
agencies on the one hand, and between the govenumt and voluntary on 
the other. Some time half a dozen representatives of voluntary 
agencies express their concern ^bout these matters and problems in 
small discussion groups which does not take us any further. 

Brosicsi flC Old Virtues 

The voluntary organisations have been known in the past for tbsir 
virtuss and qualities more tlwi the governmental institutions that 
these are dedicated and impart human-touch, Innovetivenees with 
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flfiKlbility in theli working, and are nearer to the oomunlty having 
first band knowledge of their problens and needs. Over the ye^rs, 
these virtues have eroded, due to a variety of factors. 

Our anxiety to professionalise social welfare service and develop- 
nent coupled with disappearance of the dedicated workers of the past, 
the virtues of dedication.and hunan-toiK^ among voluntary workers are 
now disappearing. Professionalism is one of the factors which makes 
inroads into the dedication and human-touch. However, it does not 
mean that all the professionals lack these qualities. With the 
introduction of grant-in-ald s^tem, vrith rigorous rules and regula¬ 
tions and introduction of management concepts in the voluntary 
agencies, they tend to become bureaucratic, some of them even copy 
work styles of the governemnt, with the result that some of the 
voluntary agencies have also lost their quality of flexibility. 

Erosion of Innovation 

Ihe credit goes to the Central Social Welfare Board for not only 
creating a network of voluntary organisations but also a foolproof 
grant-in-aid system by starting from a scratch in 1953 whidi today is 
the basis of financial assistance to voluntary organisations. How¬ 
ever, it has tK3w be«» realised that the grant-in-aid system initiated 
by the Central Social Welfare Board, which was followed by various 
central and state governments, had an adverse effect on voluntary 
action. Hm reason is that the voluntary agencies were given struc¬ 
tured schemes prepared by the government which they have to run as 
'agents' of the government with 50 to 90 per cent funds frcxn the 
Government, ‘ttuis, almost for three decades the grant-in-aid system 
of the government tied the hands of the voluntary agencies. As a 
result, when the voluntary agencies were given free hand in j^epar- 
ing project proposals for innovative projects of connunity develop¬ 
ment, public cooperation, child development and agriculture through 
the Ministry of Rural Development, bodies like National Children's 
Fund (NCF) and People's Action for Development India (PADI) respec¬ 
tively, found it hard to work out proposals for innovative projects. 
Today, voluntary agencies ask for schemes without realising that the 
schemes are to be made by the voluntary agencies based on the felt- 
needs bf the oomnunity. In fact, one of the constraints on utilisa¬ 
tion of the funds of the National Children's Fund is lack of pro¬ 
posals for innovative projects for child development. 

However, the government has vested interest in this state of 
affairs in order to use them as scapegoats fay giving them prograsmss 
which the government is not able to handle properly, and politicising 
these agencies for using them for -jpersonal ends of those in 
power. It is time that there emerges a strong leadership among the 
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voluntary agancias %iho dictate thelt teniis to the Qovenanent rather 
than becoming dependent on the doles/ mercy, and patronage of go¬ 
vernment. If they really represent people, they have the strength to 
dictate their terms. But first they have to put their ovm house in 
order, have a code of conduct tdiich should be fol,lowed and try to 
prove their worth, value of their contribution 'and superiority of 
their work to thet of the government. Only then, they cam claim their 
status in the copunity. 


a 



Role of Central Social Welfare Board in the 
Changing Social Context 

MEHER C. NANAVATTY 


BBVIEN OP the role of the Central Social Welfare Board (CSMB) in the 
second half of the eighties calls'for an examination* of following 
three areas of influence: (a) changing political scene, (b) changing 
social welfare context of the people, and (c) effect of contribution 
of the CSWB on the status of voluntary socizd. welfare organisations 
in the country. Without such an examination, any recomiendation on 
the work of the Board remains inadequate. 

INTHOOOCnC» 


BDlitioal acsene 

nie political context in India has undergone a sea-change during 
the last 35 years, in 1953, when the COB was established under the 
chairmanship of Durgabal Deahmukh, the than maober of the Planning 
Oasmisslan, there was one—party rule throughout the country. Hie 
political at woe h pere was inspired by tha Spirit of national Constitu¬ 
tion and the leadership of Jaweharlal iWiru. It was surcharged with 
a sense of urgency to achieve the goals of nationalism, secularism 
and socialism through dMocratic process of development. A sense of 
service, development and ctumga prevailed. The CSMB was established 
With the primary purpoae of promoting social action in the field of 
social welfare. Althou^ this was the expressed goal, the unexpres¬ 
sed purpose wee also to secure support and cooperation of the people 
to the government and to divert the prevailing discontent resulting 
out of poverty to constructive channels. This was but natural. 
Bvery measure of welfare and development remains inbibed with tha 
purpose of securing support to the political system and the estid>- 
lishmant. This is a dialectical manifestation of governmental acti- 
vitias in a dmnocracy. It will be naive to consider social welfare 
apart from politics, although it is in tha intarast of the govemnent 
to dissociate social walfara outwardly from politics. Ths chair- 
parsons of ths osntral Board and tha state advisory boards wars 
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selected in support of the goverranmt. It caiuiot be helped, 
especially in a politically surdiargad atmosphere in our country. 

The political scene today has changed considerably. Different 
political parties in different states constitute respective govern¬ 
ments although the writ of the Congress Govemnsnt still prevails at 
the Centre and in majority of the states. This situation, however, 
is gradually changing adding to political instability. The public 
life is politicalised; self interests dominate national interests; 
parochialism dominates politics and the human relationship gets 
vitiated. 

This is the political context in which the CSWB is required to 
operate. What are the implications? As the political life in the 
country is increasingly becoming unstable, the effort at promoting 
voluntary organisations for social action will become more difficult. 
More resistance will be come from parochial Interests. Efforts will 
be made to promote desteUailisation by anti-social forces making 
constructive work difficult. Value debasentmt in public life will 
come in the way of promotiai of welfare. At the same time, the need 
for social action against negative social, economic and political 
forces will be increased. Greater determination at higher level of 
leadership will be called for to make welfare activities by voluntary 
organisations meaningful. 

Social NilCare Oontest 

The welfare*context among people, especially those below the level 
of poverty, has deteriorated considerably. Although the level of 
poverty is claimed by the government to have been lowered from 70 per 
cent to 40 per cent, people find it difficult to make the two ends 
meet due to high cost of living and rising cost of fulfilling the 
basic needs of food, shelter and clothing. In rural areas, the 
plight of landless labourers and small farmers has worsened severely. 
Host of the rural youth remains unemployed or partially enqployed. 
The urban poor living in slums, although better off than their 
counterparts in rural areas, work hard at many part-time jobs to meet 
the needs of his/her feunilies. Their children are neglected and 
youth get exposed to many hazards of life. Their aspirations get 
oonsumerlsed. The desire of the family to rebuild their capacity to 
have a stable life by getting out of poverty, gets thwarted at every 
step. Their real values get debased. Their life becomes one of 
deqiondency and depencSency. Some 6f them are exploited by the muscle 
men in their interest for anti-social practices. Although no SJ^ete- 
matic survey has been made of the rural and the urban poor by the 
CSNB, some of the sample studies indicate disturbing trends. The 
poor to whom the CSNB, is expected to address itself remains exposed 
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to BUiy haxarda of life. In practice^ the Board does not usual 1'. 
deal with the real poor, its clientele confines nainly to lower 
middle class or those living a marginal exlstcnoe. Mot even 10 per 
cent of the total population living near or below poverty level are 
estimated to be served by the activities of the Board. 

Besides, the government has not centralised all grants-in-al. 
programmes through the CSHB, which was one of its original objec- 
tlvee. nie Ministry of Melfare, the Ministry of Health and FasdLl: 
Welfare and the Ministry of Rural Developaant have their own aeparat« 
activities of assistance for the poor. Most of this assistance la 
given through uneven quantum of grants. Ihey eu:e not standardised. 
Besides, the recent 10-Point Programne or the revised 20-Point Pro- 
granne for the poor is displaced mainly through subsidies. It breedi 
corri^ion besides providing a political clout to the establishment 
It makes people dependent rather than self-reliant. The programaw 
does not bring awakening among people against poverty and the poli- 
tico-economic forces that geierate it. The programne neglects build¬ 
ing ciq>acity of people to be self-reliant, capable of fighting foroec 
of exploitation. Drop-outs back to poverty are many. 

This is the substratum of life of the poor that the Board ii. 
requested to deal with. What are the implications? The govermient 
has to be forced to centralise all grants for welfare and development 
under one body like the Board. It has to stop utilising the Board ai 
its sub-office, introducing control at every step of its operaticxii 
including quantum of releasing grants three to four times a year anc 
that too on the last date; controlling execution of different 
schemes; providing inadequate staff; and above all lack of freedoi 
and trust in the operation of the work of the Board. 

The challenge to lessen the burden of poverty among people Ir 
greater today than earlier. Ttw need of removing forces of exploltae 
tion of the poor is real and, at the ease time, more difficult. Tta 
Board has to analyse the causes of poverty amonjg. people and try t 
generate forces through its activities to lessen if not control them 
causes. On the one hand, the Board has to promote voluntary organi¬ 
sations for organising welfare activities; on the other, it has t: 
resist governmental interference tmd control in its working. 

ChntribiMdoPB of the OaotraQ Social welfare Boerd 

During 35 years of its existence, the Board has succeeded li 
promoting more than 10,000 voluntary agencies. This is indeed : 
phanomsnal rise for which credit should go to the Board. But wha( 
is gained in quantity is not maintained in quality. Its eaphaals a 
giving grants mainly, if not exclusively, for the programam act!- 
vitias has left the voluntary agendas without their infra-atructur 
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of Staff and organisation. The voluntary agencies have failed to 
eetabli^ high standard of services in the ab senee of professional 
workers. The continuity of work has also suffered. There are ups 
and downs in the very existence of these agencies. Iheir survival la 
dependent on the Board, they have* thus* developed dapandancy with 
the result ttMt they have lost the conceptual role of voluntary 
sector in a deoDcracy; viz.* experimantatlcn* innovation and acting 
as * watch-dog' of the interest of people and of voluntary sector 
against governmental action. It Is this price of dependency that the 
voluntary agencies have to pay for getting more than 50 per cent of 
grants from the establishment. Their rellemce and belongingness to 
the local conrunities that they serve heus s|tffered. They have lost 
the spirit of self-reliance through people's participation. 

In addition* the Board* during 35 years of its existence* has 
primarily assisted marginal families and that too in a disjointed 
way. The very poor in the city slums* and in villages have not; been 
systematically dealt with. The welfare activities, through grants, 
have not succeeded in building capacity of the beneficiary families 
for self-reliance. Their marginality of life continues in most of 
the caste. For example* the vocational training programme* which is 
more pronounced in Kerala* Tamil Nadu and Gujarat and neglected in 
weaker states* like Rajasthan and Bihar* is not extensive enough to 
develop skills of work to become self-reliant. This has resulted 
only in supplementing family income that too not regularly. Simi¬ 
larly* the socio-economic programme is confined to a provision of 
only Rs. 3 crore per year for the whole country* in addition to 
sanctioning only 120 production units per year on am average. This 
is also true of the extension programme of the Board. Besides* as 
the approach to rehabilitation is not systematic* it does not relate 
to all members of the same family—l.e. children* youth* women and 
men and aged—to take them out of poverty. The promotional servloee 
of Balwadi, continuing education* vocational training are not related 
to mantere of the same family to make an inpact. The preventive and 
promotive aervloea are not integrated with curative and ameliorative 
services. No one knows how many families have been taken out of 
poverty Airing the last 35 years of work of the Board. 

Giving of urplanned and uneven grants by the Board and by diffe¬ 
rent ministries of the government to the same agencies has resulted 
in conpetition and jealousy amona voluntary organisations. The 
earlier spirit of cooperation and coordination among them has 
vanished. Many of the office bearers treat their position as e 
status bymbol developing desire to perpetuate themselves in their 
positl^ma. Voluntary organisations have* fhue become* 'private 
preserve' of individuals. The atmosphere of voluntariness has 
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suffarad. This Is mc^a nsnifast at national and stata levels rather 
than In the field. 

This is the stata of affairs of voluntarisn at prasant. How 
could tha CSHB corract this ailment? Possibly it is beyond its read) 
although it can generate certain principles of grants-glving which 
can prevent further deterioration. 

niare is# hcwavar« a new hope of voluntarism emerging in the 
country. Many consci«)tious youth, having felt disgusted with the 
prevailing affairs in the country, have t^an to activimn. They have 
grouped themeelves into organisations of their own and started work¬ 
ing with people, especially in rural areas and urban slums. Most of 
them are professionally trained individuals in different fields of 
development. They at^r government atssistanoe, dislike working %rith 
establishment and rely on peoples support. Many of th^ are doing 
admirable job for development of individuals, families and connuni- 
ties. Although no study of their existmce is made by social scien¬ 
tists, it is estimated that they are more than 1,000 in organisations 
with more than 10,000 hforkers. It is true that some of them get 
assistance from foreign orgamisations. This can be questioned al¬ 
though this is a reflection of the suffocating procedure adopted fay 
the establishment in managing assistance. Theirs is a rebellion 
against the prevailing socio-economic system and the attitude of work 
adopted by administration towards voluntary action in the oouitry. 
This rebellion of the youth needs to be recognised and encouraged in 
the interest of development of people without disturbing their 
functioning in the country. 

This is the background of eocio-ecanomlc forces In which the CSHB 
has to recoisider its role of strengthening voluntary acticm in the 
country. Nhat are the Inplications for the Board to oonsidar? The 
Board has to re-establish its earlier role of strengthening voluntary 
sector which exists today in a rather dispirited state. It has to 
gain its indepmridence of functioning from the government. It has to 
establish standard of welfare servioM by providing infrastructure of 
organisation of voluntary agencies, helping them to e8t^lbllsh stand¬ 
ard of services and promoting cooperation and coordination among 
them. It has to adopt certain measures which can remove the habit of 
d^ndency among voluntary organisations, it has to reorganise its 
activities coordinating them suitably. Introducing new ones to help 
voluntary sector acquire the spirit of self-reliance, relating more 
closely to local communities it tries to serve. 

SUQQBSTIGNS AND RBCOMHENDhTIONS 

If the adminietration is serious about strengthening voluntary 
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sector In the country for proooting social developmait euid welfeure of 
people, eepeclally those living below the level of poverty, it should 
reconsider its comnitiitent to voluntarism. Here claims do not 
convince people. Conmitinent to voluntarism can only be manifested 
through proper action. Half-hearted support harms the field of 
development and welfare besides creating doubts and distrust in the 
minds of the people. Some of the following suggestions and reconmen- 
dations may be considered with advanteige. 

Policy 

Policy towards voluntarism should be beised on certain principles. 
They should include: 

Integrated Approacii to Grants-in-Aid 

The present fissiparous abroach of providing programmes of uneven 
assistance to voluntary organisations through the Ministry of Wel¬ 
fare, Ministry of Health and Family Welfare and Ministry of Rural 
Development, besides the CSWB^should be corbined into one enlarged 
programme under the Central Social Developnent and lielfare Board, 
pooling all governmental grants together. Hie total amount, under 
present planned provision, may come to about Rs. 50 crore 
annually. 

Bstabllatssent of an Autonasous Board 

The enlarged Board should be givoi a statutory status with auto- 
nony, indQ>endent of the present control of the different ministries. 
It should be held directly responsible to the government with the 
provision of presoiting its arniual report and securing approval of 
the budget by Parliament annually. 

To strengthen the autonomous functioning of the newly constituted 
Board, it should be placed under the chairmanship of a High Court or 
a Supreme Court judge, preferably a woman. 

Democratic Decentralisation of JidHdnistratian 

To ensure the federal structure of the nation, the state boards 
under the statute should be given certain powers to utilise funds on 
their own within the prescribed policy and principles include in 
the statute of the Board. This is necessary on two counts. Diffe¬ 
rent states having different partj^ government should be free to re¬ 
adjust their pirogramme according to prevailing needs of people in 
respective areas at the same time the emerging parochialism of inte¬ 
rests, both political and social, should be prevented from playing 
their Influence. The policy for use of funds and develo{aie.nt of 
programme should be laid down by the Central Board and strictly 
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adnered to and maintained through inspection, counselling and audit. 
Kppcoacli to Social DevelopinL and ftelfare 

Strengthening infrastructure 

The primary objective of the Board is to strengthen voluntary 
organisations in the field of development and welfare. It is neoM> 
sary. to ensure proper organisational and administrative infrastruc¬ 
ture of voluntary agencies by providing grants for enploying profes¬ 
sional staff. This practice is actually in vogue in the field of 
education. Central Ministry of Education and the State Departments 
of Education hold themselves responsible for funding the enploymant 
of trained teachers of private schools. This practice should be 
extended to the field of development and welfare. 

After oisuxing the standard of services through properly trained 
taff, the Board should grant 50 per cent assistance towards program- 
ne development of voluntary agencies, the other 50 per cent of pr- 
ogramne expenditure should be met by voluntary organisations on their 
wn with the help of local catirunities they serve. This will streng¬ 
then infrastructure of organisations besides relating them directly 
to the local conrunities. 

Strengthening FSadly and Oomwnity Development 
The greuits-in-aid emd extension service programne should be 
related integrally with development of the family and the local 
ximunity through training and development of individual members of 
family, including the child, the youth, women and men. The present 
Jisjointed activities should be systematically integrated with the 
Interests of the members of the family. 

Additional provision should be made for developing local oasauni*- 
bies through camunity development centres for cannon activities of 
:reche, balwadi, tutorial class for children, especially drop-outs, 
:x)ntlnuing education for women and men, vocational training of youth 
and adults and economic development activities for earning members of 
:he families, day-care centres for children of working women, day- 
:are centres for the aged, etc. The Board will then cease to be 
nerely a post office for giving grants and enquire the ro^ionsibillty 
)f promoting developm»it and welfare in the country. 

BHihaalsing A wake n ing and Self-Selianoe 
Ih all these activities, the enphasis has to be on awareness of 
:he ceuises of poverty and strengthening peoples capacity for self-* 
:ellance. The organisation of balwadis, continuing education, 
tutorial class, vocational and skill training should all baar this 
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aoptiMla as an undercucrant. An atmo^phara of work-cultura and salf- 
davalopment raquirea to bo generated in each local family and the 
ocanunlty. 

PtogcsHB Activities 

During last 30 years/ the progranne activities have been 
developed u the need arose. Iherefore, they remain unrelated with 
each other. They need to be grouped together now according to 
comnon requirement of the family and community. In place of the 
present ad-hoc approach of giving grants to agencies oi the basis 
of requests made for individual activities," efforts must be made 
to study the needs of local communities and grants offered for 
integrated activities of development and welfare. For example, 
all activities of child welfare and women welfare, other than 
assistance to maintain institutions, should be grouped together 
and aids given on the basis of families served and the local com¬ 
munity developed. Ohus, the regrouping of the present programme 
may take the following shape: 


Family and 

Oonmunity 

Based 

Activities 

Institutional 

Support 

Crisis 

Situation 

Progranne 

1. Pre-primary school/ 

1. Hostel for 

1. ^«cial pro¬ 

Balwadl, creche, foster 

wcxnen 

gramme in cy¬ 

care services, nutrition 

2. Kcmes for 

clone affected 

centres, cultural and 

destitute 

areas 

recrezitional activities. 

women 

2. Crisis ser¬ 

and maternity centres 

3. Orphanages 

vices for 

2. Condensed courses of 

and fondling 

women exposed 

education, literacy and 

hones 

to special 

social education 

4. Institutions 

harssamMit, 

3. Mtlfare extension 
projects 

4. Craft oenttea and soelo- 
eoononic aotivities, etc. 

for handloqpped 

5. H&Mf for the 
the aged and 
infirm 

6. Holidv canps 
for children and 
youU) 

etc. 
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Training pcogramne of balMadi «»rkara abould be conaidered under 
the aeperate divielon of training of tnrkere. 

In revising the progrsnme activities, greater enphasls be laid on 
veventive activities of economic develoEHiKit, skill training, voca¬ 
tional education, condensed courses, nursery schools and support to 
sther welfare activities should be treated as supplementary with the 
sbjective of making the family self-reliant and self-supportive. 

With the merger of other programmes of development. Including 
rural development eutd family planning’, the eirphasis should shift to 
ocial development ensuring basic needs of earning, food, shelter, 
slothing, health and education services restricting the size of the 
family, recreation, cultural devel<pinent and supportive enphetsis on 
institutional services. The Board will also have to devise new 
programmes, both of development and welfare, after getting study 
reports of the changing developmental needs of people. 

Training 

Training of field workers and supervisors constitute a major 
responsibility of the Board. The present staff of the Board at 
Central and state level, if not professionally trained, should be 
given five months of condensed training course as a priority. There 
are those who hce already professionally trained and they should be 
given a three mcxiths refresher training course. 

For future, recruitment rules should prescribe training as a 
basic requirement and strictly adiered to. Those *tio are untrainable 
may be reverted, after giving two chances of training, to their 
respective cadres in states or Central Departments. The deadwood 
requires to be cleared with a firm hand to rejuvenate the spirits of 
work in the Board. 

The training programme should be promoted in joint cooperation 
with the schools of social work in respective states. This should 
include training of the personnel of the Board, both at Central and 
state levels, as well as the training of the staff of the voluntary 
agencies getting grants from the Board. 

ocgnlMtloD 

As enphaslsad earlltr, to maintain autonooy of ths Board, retired 
High Court or Supreme Court judge, preferably • woman, ehould be 
appointed ae e full time ehairpereon. She ehould be aaaiated by e 
full tima edviaor trained in aoclal development and aooiel work with 
more then 10 years of professional work experience. Be/she be 
actively asaoOlated with planning of activities mnd training of field 
workers and supervisors. 

The executive secretary of the Board should be drawn from 
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administrative C 2 idre at the level of a Joint Secretary. He be held 
squarely responsible for management of work of the Board and its 
accounts with the help of internal audit system. 

%e rest of the members of the Board should be dravm from the 
field of voluntary work more than 10 years of standing. People of 
high integrity and trust should be selected. Out of the total mem¬ 
bers/ four should be drawn from the profession of soical development 
and welfare with 10 years of experience of work and or in training. 
Political influ«ice should be minimised as far as possible. 

The present cor^sitlon in number df members of the Board may be 
continued with advantage. 

The state boards/ similarly/ should have a chairperson of in¬ 
dependent opinion and standing with more than 10 years of work in 
the field and recognised for her contribution to development. She 
should be given an adviser drawn from the profession of social work. 

nie Secretary of the State Board should be of the Deputy Secretary 
level/ drawn from the Central service. 

Study, nesearct). Monitoring and Bvaluation 

Professional staff drawn from schools of social work and social 
science research institutions on deputation should man this division. 
A nucleus of research staff should work under them. Their major 
responsibilities would be to plan and conduct field studies on the 
needs and requirements of social development and welfare with the 
help of research institutions. Such studies should be proooted in 
poor marginal comnunitles to enable the Board to develop new program¬ 
me activities and also to know the impact of its earlier work on 
welfare of the vulnerable groups of people. 

Their major job/ however, should be to monitor the programme of 
work of the Board emd to conduct periodic evaluation. 

Similar set-up should be provided with the state branches at 
aqiprapriate level. 

Ri>lic Bduoatloa and nblic Relation 

No amount of constructive work bears fruits without public a(3uca- 
tion and relationship. A systematic progranitie of public education, 
and not of the propaganda, of the work of the Board as is done 
usually in govemoent administration, should be promoted. An exten¬ 
sive programne of seminars, workshops and community discussions among 
voluntary organisations can create the required atmosphere of social 
action by voluntary sector. Die National Institute of Public Co- 
operatic and Child Development should be actively aaeociated with 
this programme. 

In conclusion, itr;,naeds to be emphasised that no amount of 
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govcrnMntal affort# however well intentionedr can bear fruita in 
iiaproving the field of voluntariam unleas the people aaaociated with 
voluntary organisations examine their own conduct objectively and 
give up the spirit of possession on the one hand and competition on 
the other. It needs to be recognised that the younger gmeration is 
increasingly losing faith in the voluntary work of their elders and 
refuse to associate themselves with voluntary welfare activities, 
fhis augurs poor for the future of voluntarism in the country. 



Social Transformation and Voluntary 
Agencies: A Model 

SNEHALATA PANDA 


MAYBE CULIUBE is the most iirportant infiediment for transformation of 
traditional societies. Tlie values internalised through the process 
of transmission for generations are hard to change unless a conducive 
atmosphere is created by the change-agent. Such an atmosphere is not 
restricted to the external societal environment but requires an 
understanding of values and beliefs of individuals and the connunity* 
In almost all the underdeveloped countries, the task of transforma¬ 
tion is performed by the government. The governmental agencies 
perform the task through rules and regulations, introduction of new 
technology ani monetary sanctions. It works through officials con¬ 
cerned with statistics rather than the psyche, receptivity, values, 
beliefs, expectations of the people, and follow-ups to continue the 
process. This task can be achieved by the voluntary agencies. Their 
coninitment to service will serve as the most effective vehicle for 
cultural transformation. 

Social, economic and political transformation among traditional 
societies can be effective if their cultural patterns are not ham¬ 
pered, and new value patterns are juxtaqposed with the existing 
culture. 

CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 

A group achieves social personality through its culture. It 
provides a framework of reference and guide to define their collec¬ 
tive aspiraticm and beliefs. Culture creates patterned relationships 
in the group which is called a structure. Therefore, structures 
imposed on a particular oomnunl^ without a bearing on the prevailing 
culture do not function s^i^ding to expectations. 

Culture comprises Idcitf^ Values, and behaviour patterns which are 
supped to be socially brinamitt^le. In a more restricted. sense, 
it oonstltutes the 'ideational domain* which includes the beliefs, 
values and expectations of ths grotqp. It is a learned b^viour. In 
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'jia •rticle» culture Is poocep t ualiaed as a pattern of living and 
ninklng of a group of people living as a ccantunlty. These people 
ave adopted ttieir 'sociological relations*# "spiritual convictions* 
nd "aesthetic tastes* either by force of circunstances or their 
anscious effort or by both. These distinct patterns of living, 
ainking and behaviour are (vesunied to have begun at the beginning of 
islr hlstorial existence. With the passage of tine# it underwent 
lange. Ohese changes resulted from external influences affecting 
M' cognitive and evaluative orientation of the group. Therefore, 
alue orientations of the people are not ^atic. It is receptible to 
hange. But the effectiveness of the chemge depends on the ability 
f the change-agmt to juxtapose the tradition and modernity and to 
islodge outworn values and internalise the new ones. 

Culture .is dynamic in the sense that it receives new cultures and 
ransforms itself cm the basis of rec^ivity. But external influx 
es can not bring about substantial chemge, if the core culture of 
eliefs, aspirations and convictions are not taken into account. It 
s, however, very difficult to understand the core culture. Scne- 
iines, even the ccxKsemed groups are unaware of it. Therefore, 
sfore orienting to new values, it is desirable on the part of the 
hartge-agent to understand the core culture and trace the inhibiting 
2 K±ors. This will help the change-agent in creating a feeling of 
3tentiality of their culture among the people and at the same time 
iden their outlook. 

Watursa of Coltura 

The features of culture may be susiaarised as: (1) systemic, 
2) learnsd# and (3) dynamic. 

Nyatamic—Beliefs, values and empectaM;lon8 of .the people, are 
atterned systeniically basing on which the ocmoemed people determine 
what is appropriate or inappropriate relating to their life 
ituatlon*. 

tmamad-^llefa, values and expsctations are learned. Oontact 
1th other culturM and people help to assimilate the (voperties 
udged by the boomunity to be appropriate. Even individuals can 
iacrimlnate the right and wrong, thereby making room for differences 
n ths more generalised cultural pattern. 

Bynwrie tUliefs, values and ei^ectations are not static but 
namic. These are adaptable to change# retaining ^ core values 

hich are considered very inpoirtant# and aasimllatlng those features 
onaidtorad to'bc beneficial. But the nature and the rate of -chenge 
hot uniform in ell culturoa. soM.cul,turee change their belief 
vtea vickly wheroas others dio not. Even during tha oldn d^# 
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«tMn ocntact* t«r« liiidt«d» than Is svidsnos of ssdiangs of cultural 
values. Now» with oiiportunltles for wider oontact# there is frequent 
exchange of cultures, nie process was hastened during colonisation 
of the eastern hesdqfwre. These interactions have produced a chain 
of dianges. This process has not ceased ever since. 

Orissa experienced unique cultural assimilation during the British 
rule. IsiJUD pervaded Oriissan society but did not affect its core 
valuee. Similarly» the British rulers enforced their administration^ 
education and law. still the society remained unaffected in its core 
vadues. The great reformation that was pioneered during the 17th and 
18th centuries, however, draistlcally changed the social structure of 
Orissa. But these changes tiere not uniform throughout the state. In 
regions, where people were more receptive to points judged to be 
appropriate for assimilation, the traditional pattern of beliefs and 
values changed. But in regi<»rks, where the rec^ivity was late and 
low, the traditional orientations still existed. Hence, any attempt 
for social transformation reguiros an understanding of the beliefs, 
values and expectations of the people. 



Mtaiaolagloal ClsrifioaticB 
Belief 

Beliefs are faith of the people on some inanimate and animate 
objects as existing or true. It includes a person's trust and faith 
that certain types of people, qpirits, thoughts, animate and inani¬ 
mate objects and prooees^euch as changes, learning, deveiopnent, 
death, spiritual growth or rejection—exist ^ are true principles 
which do or rtiould guide behavicipr. Beliefs also suggest relations, 
some of which are cause-efiRact relationships, among people things and 
prooesses. social scientists have stated causal relations in diffa- 
rent cultura^in their belief be tw ewi animate wid inanimete objects. 
Even the belief in developqd and underdeveloped countries, the capa¬ 
city to abaorb and intei^iae are also belief systema which are 
prevailing in the p easa nt d ay industrial world. 
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^NdUM 

ValuM fix up th« •ppropriatcMas or Inappropriatanata about 
and objacta. Thla is tha most basic alamant of eultuca. 
:har alwiants of cultura ara daxivaticns of this coca faatura. lha 
^aoaptivity' and capacity to absorb nature and duration of chanpa 
:a dapMxSsnt on tha valua orlantations of a cultural groqp. 


Bspsetatlons 

'Expectations are astinations of reality and imply tha anticipa- 
’.on of behaviour most likely to oocurt if certain circunetances ace 
seated and put into action, individuals expect certain kinds of 
.vour from other individuals in various role relationships'. The 
ipectation from a religious leader viill be different from that of a 
xial worker or a teacher. Expectations from a social worker will 
9 different from that of a government official. Popular authorities 
id organisations are under constant evaluation according to the 
ipectatlons of the people. When people become familiar with 
havioic patterns and frame rules for mppi^optiate behaviour, they 
ve in mind what ought to be the appropriate behaviour in different 
ituations. The expectations of all the people in a particular 
mnnunity are not alike. It varies according to the level of educa- 
'.on, nature of learning. Income and occupation, age, dsgrea of self 
mioept, etc. 


ORANSFQEUUTION MB) VOUJtmsU MKNaBS 

Changes initiated in one apbara will affect others. Broadly, this 
sfars to socio-aoonosdc and cultural tcansformtion in the cultural 
roup under study, ibis results from a plannad developmant proces s 
SPlssm nt ad by govarnmsnt and. non-govarnmsntal agenciaa. The output* 
. tha process registers a marked inprovemant in the economic statue 
f tha people. The degree of Improvement la dependent on the 
Boaptivlty to Imovationa and wider a oc e ae and intelligent use of 
.'aileble resourcee. Societiee under transition, rapidly move for- 
ard to achieve new ends. These ends carry new values which were 
3sant in the traditional society. Voluntary orgHtisatlons play a 
Bjor rola in organising people to achieve the new ends. They reveal 
Itural values that were unknown to tha c omm u nity in transition. 
ie programme to au co e aa fully achieve these ends are foraulatad by 
le voluntary organisations. Their role in re>orientetlon of the 
Dsmunity in new value patterns for achieving new ends are, there* 
of«r, of lammMO iapcnrtanoe. 

the transitional stage, new rolaa and celationahipa in 
aocio aocnomic and political structures emerge. Volunatry 
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orgwilMtlons help not only in creating theee colee and relatiohirtiips 
but also in aoclalising the people In values that these roles end 
relations require. Voluntary assoelatlons, therefore, develop «nys 
of honouring the people they think vocthy) the over-^lsborate syetsn 
of ranks serves as a means of differentiating the relative merit of 
mesisers and of giving indigenous character of values obtained from 
the new influences. DeveloEsnents in the physical environment ace 
inadequate for transformation as the people have not internalised the 
new values that are attached to these. A feeling of insecurity 
pervades the community due to dislodging of existing values. As a 
change-agent, voluntary organisations can instil a sense of security 
through a gradual process of socialising the connunity in transition. 

Effecting the Change 

The physical environment is the external environmoital setting in 
which the connunity is located. ^>art from the geogr^ical setting, 
it includes the pattern of relationships in the community, their 
socio-ecosxxnic, religious and political structures. An understanding 
of the structure gives an idea about the culture, i.e., the value 
ori«)tations. ihe value environment includes the beliefs, concepts, 
ideas and expectations, which are conmon and persistent with the 
group. This helps in drawing a boundary of differentiation of the 
group with others, ihe physical mvironmsnt has both positive as¬ 
pects as well as negative capects. (For exanplv* the poaltive Ideala 
in Oriaean society, like community feeling, self-help, etc., and 
negative aspects, like taboos and harmful cuatoms). The poeitive 
aqmcts are to be reinforced and utilised by the change-agapt. The 
negative aspects are to be discouraged till the community is con¬ 
vinced that they are harmful and outdated, nils is to be dona in 
three stages of the learning process, namely: (1) cognitive, (11) 
affectatlve, and (ill) evaluative. 


Change Agent 




I^iysioal Environment 
Beliefs, Values and Expectations 


PIG. 2 A MODEL Ftll 'SCXniEIAL^UNDEESI)^ BE3NBEN EMVHOMBMT 
A»> VALOB ORIBRATltW 


In order to ensure effelklve develcpeant, the tdMBvgi i agent has. to 
introduce the opasunity ooooe rn ed to the idea and concep t of ohang^ 
They ete to b«*explalned the 'wtqf'^and *whet' of the trehsformat4;m 

y* , 
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\Mb has bMa propoMd to ba brought about. Tha people are to be 
Plained the change is needed* why some old ideas are to be 
forned or given up? Nhat actually ace the ideae that ace to be 
ven up? Nhat Ideas, and institutions in the traditional culture 
libit diange and how new davelopmants are going to help then? 

In order to create an awareness* the change-agent must: <i) reite- 
te the positive effects of changes* (11) emphasise on the negative 
pects* and (ill) compare the new ones with the old. 

The positive aspects about health care* family planning, use of 
proved tools for agriculture, new types of occi^tion, comnunity 
irit, value of education are to be emphasised. In order to create 
ith in them, values which were deterrent in the old culture are to 
compared with the gains in the new culture. The positive'aspects 
11 not create a lasting impact if the negative euqsects will not be 
gnified. The evils of a large family, illiteracy, health hazard, 
eence of medical check-iflp, early marriage, etc., are the negative 
ipects, magnification of which will develop their sense of 
dgement. 

Distracting the community from the age-old practices, ideas and 
tlues is not an esay task. This has to be done through comparison 
d contrast between the traditional cultural norms and practice and 
- newly Introduced ones. It is not that results will be achieved 
Atantly. The change-agent should be aware that this is a very 
ilicate and sensitive area. Therefore* more than the methods of 
parting the new and useful concepts and slimlnating the old and 
rmful ones, it requires patience and psrsfvsrance. 

Their understanding will be quick and easier, if faith in the 
ange-agent is created at the vary outset. The ccmnunity must not 
el that the agency working for them has different habits and 
hsviour. Hanes, the change-agent has to go down to that stage 
rst and then bring them ip to the desired level of development. 

oeptabillty Pmetor 

TIm next stage to be followed is to know their feelings and atti- 
des. Learning is a continuous process. In this process* certain 
liefs and behaviour are given up while seme new ones are aoguirsd.' 
9n at the cognitive stage* if efforts are made to make them under¬ 
and new ideas* they may not be totally accepted, understanding the 
ea does not make it acceptable. This is very difficult to a^ieve 
It involves giving up the beliefs tenaciously dunged to. Not 
ly the old bsllsfs are to be discarded* but the people have also to 
?risnt their outlook. Thus, not consulting the village quack* 
king peavsntlvas for inmuiiaatlonsf using Improved agricultural 
dbnology* disnsntling the hlerarohlcnl social structure, et&* are 
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not only to bo understood but also to be accepted. Acceptance 
requires dunge of outlook. 

Mills resistance (to change) appears in all ages, it usually 
becows nore pronowiced as tie grow older. Older persons generally 
have lass opportunity and time to get the things th^ feel they need. 
Consequently, they nuat hold to what they have. This has to be taken 
note of while dealing trith people of various age-groups. 

Attitude formation follows understanding through comparison bet¬ 
ween the existing and the newly introduced developeiental concepts and 
equipment. The positive feeling towards Innovation and negative 
feeling tOMards the existing cultural noxes are to be emphasised by 
the change-agent. The coenunitys receptivity to innovations will be 
understood, if majority of them wll 1 be inclined towards these. This 
will indicate that the new values are internalised and they are 
satisfied with the positive outcone. 

While giving up the old and accepting the new, a sense of insec¬ 
urity pervades the people. The old was already internalised with 
which they were familiar. The new was never known and felt. The 
feeling of insecurity deters them frcaa taking up and utilising the 
innovations. This attitude is more perceptible among the older 
people. Hence, attempts to change attitude has to begin with dis¬ 
lodging the feeling of insecurity and creating a sense of satisfac¬ 
tion. The latter can be assessed from their eagerness and enthusiasm 
to learn about the new. 

This can be achieved again by the same methods of comparison of 
positive feelings towards the beneficial effects and reiterating the 
feelings towards the negative effects of the existing beliefs and 
values. The value of cooperation, community feeling, self^elp, 
etc., can be emphasised iqxMi for bettering their living standard. A 
better living from the use of develc^d technology and changing 
occupation, limited family, etc., will create a feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion. In rural communities, week di^B are spent in togetherness in 
the village market. This time and place can be selected for impart¬ 
ing new values and technology. Gradually this can be systematised. 

Evaluatico v 

The third stage is achieved Wben there is a perceptible 
change in the behaviour of th> p^la. Behaviour change ensures 
a change in the total external euvitomant, where the understand¬ 
ing and feeling are merged.. A positive feeling in the individual 
makes him act according to the ^1^ learned values. A positive 
idea, as understood, leads to aIji^ltlve feeling, and attitude, 
Milch aakea the individual idea as scsathlng wbrtbidille 
to work on. This kind of action, i^|iijr^;^auad with onthusiaaa, Isads 
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to fuller realisation of the Idea, figuratively this can be stated 
as follows: 


VDSitive idea -> Vositive ettltode —> Bstaavlaiir 


■ When a group is motivated to action in order to change for 
the better, it looks for the results. Results will be at the 
desired direction and degree, if correct "inputs' are used in the 
form of new skills and technology. These are not pre-existing, 
nterefore, they are to be Innovated sufficiently ahead of tine. 
Systematic planning and evaluation too are absent in the existing 
culture. These are to be infused in the existing culture. At the 
same time, the positive aspects of the existing and new ideas will 
lead to positive consequences. These inputs will, therefore, 
determine the outputs. Replication of the technique will yield 
better results. 


STRATGCy CHANGE 


ndsiigpiea 

The change initiated follows a course where the ideas and tools 
are amalgamated heurmoniously. Systematic reinforcement of values 
will' not yield desired results unless tools befitting the oonsunity 
are esplcyed. Innovation of tools requires an understanding of the 
socio-economic and political dynamics of the ocenunity. The forces 
that interact with the community value pattern are multifarious. 
They affect each other or a nuafier of factors. Therefore, the ex¬ 
ternal and internal forces interaicting at all levels of the group are 
to be ooapletely understood by the change-agent for developing tools 
and strategy. 

The direction of change must be patiently watched. The group 
should be allo%iwd to take time to internalise the values. This is 
time-consuming aa there is a feeling of insecurity in dislodging the 
old and internalising the new. This sense must be perceived. There¬ 
fore, in order to integrate the community with the. new value 
patterns, the change-agent auat allow enough tiiM. Gradual change is 
lasting and fol lows coaplete integration. 

This can be achieved easily if tim change age n t is perceived one 
among the group who has sincere desire for transformation. A feeling 
of alienation towards the agent of change and the techniques will 
create disintegration. The folk madia is widely uaad in aome stages 
.|pr craating awarenass among the people. This can be used'by the 
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:tung»-«gant for craating marOMSB. 


lkv*lMMibBfcion 

In ordar to achlava affactlva tranaforqiation with Oil roond da> 
/alopmnt, tha WKk ptograana ahould hava an approprlata mathodology. 
?ha size and allocation of tha group of people haa to be worked out 
ilrst. They have to be approached with a programme just enough fOr 
^helr needs. Any thing less or more would be counter-productive, 
ftien the attempt should be made with an appropriate methodology to 
)enetrate the cultural envircvanent. The folk medias are adjudged to 
>e the best. Stories delineating the negative aspects of the exist- 
ng value patterns ending with positive aspects of the newly intco- 
luced values can be depicted through folk medias. 'Oiey have immense 
)otentiality in sensitising the people. After the displayr a 
.borough analysis of the scene can be made through participation of 
he whole group. 

An ideal situation can be created by the change-agent for the 
iroup. They would then conf>are their existing situation with the 
deal one. The desired points in order of priority can be listed by 
he group itself. The missing points in their exisiting culture 
«ttern can be located by this process. Tbereafterr appropriate 
ireas can be located for altering their situation. For exazqple, a 
'oluntary agency, working for reforming sex diacrimination in a 
asnunity, can create an ideal situation where egalitarian cultural 
'alues are respected. This can be depicted through a folk media, 
ike a 'street play'. This is least expensive. The ideal and the 
xisting can be conpared through a content analysis of both the value 
etterns. Then, with the approval of the group, resources can be 
orked out to sensitise the whole group. The group will not feel 
lioiated from the whole programme as it will be totally Involved 
rom the beginning till the end of the process. Creating awareness 
bout the newly evolved culture is time oonsiming and difficult. In 
rder to socialise the community in the new values, the change-agent 
ust categorise them into certain broad areas. For example, they may 
' classified beising on societal and inter-personal relation, social 
nteraction, health, sanitation, and inooms-^neration and arrange 
.1 order of priority. ThS whole community has to arrange them and 
len planning should be made to solve tbtn after sorting out the 
joblero areas. Bere, again, the method of^baparison and cotftrast la 
0 be followed where negattive aspects are to be eliminated and posl- 
ye aipects reitemited. 


The following la a model foe epproech towerdc trensforming the 
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ooMunlty by the obw> 9 « ag ii t; 

1. (Mteri^and bh* eultora in its bistociosl perspscbivs; 

2. 8tu4y tbs oiilturs u it is prsvailingi 

3. Disoovsr tbs systsn of vsluss ss prsvsilingi 

4. HSks explicit tbe experience that bas been gained after the 
Study of prevailing values and beliefs; 

5. Reflect on the meaning of each experience; 

6. Relate it to the general sitMtion as vwll as the history of 
the situation; 

7. Consideration of each e;g>erience in its totality, taking 
into consideration the experience of others as well; 

8. Acquisition of the notion o'f sight as well as insight; and 

9. Checking and modifying the insight after ascertaining the 
feeling of others in the oomiunit^. 

In the context of the Orlssan society, the scheme, given in 
Table 1, could be considered very near the cultural contegC:. 

After categorising the existing and expected values, the change- 
agent has to act as follows: 

1. Discover the socialisation process and study the %my8 of value 
transmissian by parents to male and faoale childrsn. 

2. Discover how these values are carried over the socio econpedc 
and politicel structure of tbs society. 

3. Discover areas where change can be speedier and effective. 

4. Authenticate assumed aspects of the value ayatam by constant 
reflection, discussioh, ocnaunicatiao and contact. 

5. Find out ways of conflict resolution and nrnnagmnent in tradi¬ 
tional value system and how this can be used to achieve the 
expected goal. 

6. Locate persons with coBBaitment in the coenHinity and enlist 
their support, realise their experience and activity for 
achieving the expected goal. 

TO eaphasise that if society exists for men, then it gust fulfil 
the self-actualisation needs of am. If few men benefit from the 
economic, social, cultural and political institutions and patterns of 
relaticnahip, then that has to be changed. 

Human beings are receptible to change only when the change is f 
supported by the external anvironamnt. Wwn this is possible, posi- | 
tiVe gains will flow from the new values and people Will support the 
dwnga. But this will be a gradual procsim. It will be judged Co be j 
effective if it penetrates the whole community. ' Ate preaanoe of i 

I 
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Table 1 scbbue for oassifkation of values 


Blatorical VUluea Vkliiaa Operating Desltable 

VUuaa 


Caste dcniinanoe 

Decreased dominance of 

Caste 

Egalitarian 

Society 

Clews dominance 

Class dominance 

Occupational 

mteility 

Subordination of 

Women 

Subordination of 

Women 


Distaste for occu¬ 
pational mobility 

Occupational mobility 
and Urban migration 

smooth inter¬ 
personal re¬ 
lation 

Patriarchical struc¬ 
ture of society 

Emulation of Western 
forms 

Technological 

euivamceinent 

Belief in external 
forces 

Uncritical imitation 

Amalgamation 
of tradition 
and modernity 

Low Involvement in 
political activity 

Decreasing belief in 
external forces 

Critical atti¬ 
tude towards 
inbibad 
values 

Low level of 
literacy 

Educate^l itea 1 ienated 
from the majority 

Mutual help 
and Dmnocracy 

Religiosity 

Peeling of insecurity, 
individualistic attitude 
and social conflict 

Economic secu¬ 
rity and seif 
self reliance 


supportive groi^ in the oomnunity will facilitate transfornation. 
Effective nobiliaation, creation of awarenesSf organisation and 
social action will lead to achievesMnt of desired goal if the change- 
agent has ooRndtnent and sincerity of purpoee. 
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Challenge and Oppertunity (or Vohintarim 
in Rural Development 


J.S. MEHTA 


FONEAMENlKIiLy IHE problem of voluntarism ie the dichotomy between 
the moral impulse of the social conscience and the political ocm- 
oept of a Social Contract enbodied in a modern democratic state. 
Both have their respective legitiovKry; the strength of the former 
is in activist Sensitivity and the latter in the power it wields. 
Hie question is whether they are inherently and irreconcilably in 
conflict or can they evolve a mutually respecting partherrttip to 
jointly serve the shared goals of social transformation and equitable 
national progress. In an authoritarian political system, voluntary 
social action is banished into illegitimacy and in consequence 
often resorts to insurg«Ky> In a democracy, the citizen is not only 
guaranteed ri^ts but also carries obligations to the nation's 
collective welfare, voluntarism, in a free society, draws its in¬ 
spiration from the oonc^ of social justice, which is enshrined in 
universal values and the manifold declarations on Bumui Rights. 
Our own constitutional directive lays down that *a social order in 
which justice-asocial, economic and political must—Inform national 
life*, the full scope for citizen action for equal opportunity tend 
equitable share of benefits has obvious political imperatives but, 
first and last, voluntary involvement in development reflects an 
individual's quiet zest to move the- mountain of social injustice 
end patiently plough a lonely furrow for a greener and mors pro¬ 
ductive landscape. 

Mbat starts with an individual urge for the redreesal of want 
and social inequities, inevitably leads on to probleem of broaden¬ 
ing the rsaA of voluntary action through institution building, 
creating organisational structules mi finding rasouroes and 
oolMbcratore to meet the locally determined grassroots priori- 
tiea. In the proosss, voluntary orgMlaaticns (volags) ooms up 
against an t ranched ortbodoixy and polltioal oonservatiam, whldi are 
reflected in the laws of the Und even in a dmneriftlqally . aleotad 
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EXICnAL AND 1N3SQAL CHALUMOBD 

Lut year, a thoughtful and infcxcaad dabata took plaea on enlar^' 
It^.the scope kx 3 romoving the hucdlea Oopfrenting the Vblags. Hhcre 
uu a broad conaenaua that In all fields of social change and deve- 
lopnentf voluntary Instituticna Bust preserve their identity^ dis¬ 
tinct tina government and different from the corporate life of the 
country^ but it ma recognised that they .have a specially inportant 
role in the unorganised rural sector. . The vast majority of people 
live in di^rsed villages andf therefore^ have been inherently 
handicapped to receive and wrest attention in the face of - the bias of 
the industried and urban dominated establishment. Both the enormity 
of problems of rural India and the negative enpire of cirosnstanoeSf 
which have given it inadequate focus, must be conprehiended so that a 
new kind of cooperative relationship between indepovSent rural volun¬ 
tarism and the pcMecful modern state can be created. The challenge 
is both external as well as of internal discipline for the Volags 
themselves. 

Let me first mention the external factors. It is generally ocn- 
ceded. by social scientists that, contrary to what growth economists 
prophesied, even after three decades of planned development, an 
equitable share of boieflts and distributive juatice have not trickl¬ 
ed down to the marginalised section of the rural poor. It ma fal¬ 
lacious to have assumed that restructuring society on a aociallstic 
pattern implied that the burdmi of development and aocial trans¬ 
formation could be wholly consigned to the state. The welcoom cfmnge 
is that governnent. Intellectual elites and development eoonamiata, 
each in their own way, have, coma to accept that mmingful progta aa # 
particularly in the unorganised rural aector, will recpilre vigocoua 
participation of the afflicted themselves. 

, Recent declarations at the highest level have had a more eeraest 
enphaais on the grassroots involvement of the people, specially in 
new priorities, like wasteland reclamation and ecological reatitu- 
tion. lha infamous Ktidal Oemmiaaion, which was investigating volan¬ 
tary agencies, baa been finally wound up. For the first tlam, in the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan, ftmda have bean earmarked for allocations to 
non-govemmental agmxdee. The dynamic head of a %iell-known volun¬ 
tary organisation was appointed advtaer to the Planning Oonadaslon to 
underline the expectationm that the voluntary sector Mxwld be en¬ 
trusted with a greater role in national develo p m ent . 

But such affirmations notwithstanding, ona must not owrlook that 
past political attitudes towatrds Volags have swaig be twee n positive 
enoouregemant, oondeecimiding toleration and outright hoetility. 
Ooiibta eibout ths capability end potential were reflected in yeers of 
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benigrt naglact. Hhera eoonooiic stagnation got axposad by voluntary 
activlsn, politioal indifforanoe tandad to turn into dsap mapicion 
and «van nalovolenoe. Mhan Volaga sa a Badl to be coalescing ba|iind a 
poNsrful lesdershipf nsny of than suffered diasbilitles and suifves- 
Sion. Ihe voluntary sector is inherently and specially vulnerable to 
shat Galbraith calls condign poMor—the power to coerce and disci¬ 
pline against sui^octed threats to self-interest and present preroga¬ 
tives of authority. The bureaucracy at scan levels gives positive 
enoouragemant to effective grassroots organisations but offlcialdoin 
all too freipMntly, in knee-jerk reeKrtion, finds volags as irritating 
challenges to their doniBins of discretion. 

This anbivalence betvmen encouragement and reservations towards 
the voluntary sector were evident when a draft bill to constitute a 
comcil of rural voluntary agencies was circulated last year. Ihe 
purpose, it was explained, %ias to enlarge the scope for voluntary 
effort and to provide for redressal end protection, specially against 
the abuse of goveriaaental authority. The bill also included a sug¬ 
gested code of conduct (ethics) for voluntary organisations which 
embodied commendable provisions for conmitinent to poverty eradica¬ 
tion, accountability, professionalism, socialism, and austerity. It 
was, however, left unclear whether registration under the act was 
envisaged as essential before being assigned responsibilities in the 
execution of governmental programmes and the ri^ to receive foreign 
contributions. 

While taking note of the declared purpose, many voluntary 
organisations ware quick to question, individually and in conclaves, 
Whether such a statutory body, irith an snforoeable code of be¬ 
haviour, did not negate the^^fundemental rationale of citisoi free¬ 
dom for oonatructive endeavour. The existing laws governing the 
registration of societies and the Foreign Contribution Act already 
give the Central and state govemments the power of scrutiny and 
the larevention of financial and other abuses. The addition of 
powers under the enactxmnt. It was feared, could be used by the 
govemnent or their successors to discriminate arbitrarily and in 
the process either co-opt the more pliable or curb and undermine the 
more autonomous volags. ;A deliberate reorientation of the conven¬ 
tional attitude^ In' the political echelons and the pyramid of 
off;lcial(lom essential, ^f purposeful cooperation and 
mutual ooi^ldsnoe b et wee n govemmant and non-governmsntal organi¬ 
sations be fashioned. But there is a danger of esoapi«a to 
argue tl^ 1 ^ a b s ice of such a sea-change is a paralysing ob¬ 
struction to voluntary action. 
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ZRCBLBMS GR FUNDING 

Sbers ia a long history and great diversity of charity and social 
ervice in India. Many voluntary bodies, in the social «id econoOic 
ife of oontenporary India, draw their inspiration fron spiritual and 
.ligious underpinnings: (Bindu, Christian, Jain, Muslim or Parsee, 
:c.). Ihere are also secular organisations, some avowedly Marxist, 
.lich are impelled by universal hunan values and conoem for social 
ustice. All of them get support from the respect for cosipassion, 
ilf^der^ing sacrifice and service to tiie fellow beings which is part 
f the. ancient culture and value system in India's heritage. The 
rest boost and inspiration for voluntarism must be traced to the 
vent and impact of Gandhiji in our national life. Nhile leading a 
ass movement for political freedom, he drew on the religious value 
vstem and insisted that political liberation muft go hand in band 
1th a sense of social responsibility and in banishing untouchabillty 
(id regenerating the village eoanoBdes. Be anticipated the limita- 
ions and social distortions of nacro-eaonosdc planning and raspant 
ndustrlalisation. Gandhiji is now looked upon not just as the 
rophet of decentralisation and village level economic self*ieliance, 
ut the invitation for meeting the ecological disaster and human 
(gradation brought about iv modern Industrial civilisation. 

Itw developoBBt professionals sre not neoessuily convinced of the 
andhian approach. But as social scientists, in their search for 
Iternatlve strategies for development with distributive justice, 
hey too have come round to urge a grassroots upwards thrust. In 
his reoriented emphasis, the develo]^ntal professional sensw at 
imes to be Rawing inspiration from the effective activim of NQOs 
n the affluent democracies. But the ivoblems of voluntarism in a 
oor agricultural country are very different to those in the Nest, 
tie vplags here are necessarily weaker, more fragemted and specially 
ivarsed. Moreover they cannot bank on adequate support of private 
tiilanthrcpy and eure obliged to rely largely on institutional funding 
or their constructive programmes. There are, of course, sosm long 
Btabliahed Gandbian organisations and a few other dedicated groups, 
nd individual idealists who take no aid from any source and are 
ustained wholly .with, cosaunity backing. But moat volags, directly 
r indirectly, wholly or partially, are perforce obliged to meek 
overipental support. But when executing official {^rograappa, they 
on up against exacting bureaucratic procedures and accounting re- 
ulrenients and in the process their developmental throat gets 
saKened.. .. ^ . 

It aaa^tbs absence or llaibations of domestic institotlonal fund- 
ng which .led tq ith^ spurt of foreign support for Volags. Such 
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foreign support from non-national sources comes under strict regula¬ 
tion. Much of it originates frost non-govenunental agencies of sssil 1 
or loediun-sized countries, like Canada# Scandinavia# Netherlands# 
Federal Gennany> Onited Kingdon# Switserland and international agen¬ 
cies# like ONICEF or OXFAM. As a rule# the motivations behind such 
funding flo^ from a sensitive concern for poverty in the global 
villetge and .cannot be faulted for ulterior purposes or prescribing 
demeaning conditions. (At haste# most of these donor agencies are 
activists for peace#-disarmament and enlightened international trans¬ 
fer of resources.) But even so# exclusive or excessive dependence on 
foreign institutional funding is debilitating and invites su^icicns 
of external manipulation. Whether funding is domestic or external, 
voluntary agencies have to be specially vigilant to maintain the 
highest standards of integrity and# at all times# be transparently 
accountable and open to scrutiny. 

It is worth noting that the well-reputed Volags in India were 
'native in their origin and resource base. As a rule# institutional 
funding sought them out not the other way round. Conpared to most 
developing countries, voluntarism in India demonstrates greater 
vitality with scores of pockets of solid adhievement. Across the 
length and breadth of the country, there are some 7#000—by some 
accounts 100,000—small and medium-sized voluntary organisaticxis, 
many vorking in remote backward and tribal areas. But even so# it is 
estimated that Volags only cover 20,000 out ot 5,50,000 villages in 
the country. Ihe reach of the voluntary sector in rural development 
is not expanding when compared to its obvious need and scope. Recog¬ 
nising this, recently# select leaders in the voluntary sector# sup¬ 
ported by a paragovernmental Institution (CAEART), have been canvas¬ 
sing for a Common Action Programme (CAP) to attract educated yout)^ 
more particularly women, to join and extend citizen action for de¬ 
velopment and social justice, such well-intentioned canpaigns may 
recruit some foot soldiers but the leaders, the institution builders 
and the trail blazers of Volags, who will push the frontiers of 
voluntary action to the vast neglected rural hinterland# will only be 
' found from amongst sflf-inpelled volunteers. 

nm more difficult problem for voluntary organisations is not in 
relation to govemumnt or donors, but internal to the organisations 
tbmnselves. Volunttelsm, whicH starts with indivl<3kBl motivation# 
l^edloates tat^r vaiues and self-imposed discipline. Volags must 
fuDctipi^tlemocratlcally in progranmihg# but they must not allow this 
latitude to overlook the inperative oi public accountability. Otey 
must be vigilant against factionalism. It would be pretentious to 
claim that Volags are inoculated against corruption. Ths need for 
financial prudence and disclpliiNd work athies# which naceasltatas an 
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organisational fraaiawock, can also degsnarats into individual or 
institutional authoritariwiisiiL Finding the eight nix is a difficult 
challenge to ensure sustained vitality for Volags. To guard against 
such perils/ it is always instructive to recall the hlgh-ninded 
founders of voluntary organisations and treat them as the noral 
lodestars. They exenpllfied the spirit of dedication/ the total 
rejection of ulterior ambitions and monetary gratification/ and so 
carved respect for voluntary activion. 

OTHER MAJOR PROBLEMS 

But the ordinary run of supporting personnel in the voluntary 
sector are bound to be a mixed lot in quality and motivation. The 
lure of security and prestige associated with service with goverment 
and the envy of earnings in the oorpCHrate aectac, siphons off much of 
the meritocracy away front grassroots organisation. Not that those/ 
who come for%rard to join the Volags under economic pressures of 
unemplayment/ are necessarily incapable of adjusting to the ethos of 
Volags. But the voluntary organisations have to be reconciled to 
providing living wages and upgrade them to keep up with creeping 
inflation. The more pernicious influence on the Volags comes from 
the environment of consumerism/ corrvqption/ moral degeneration and 
the social ascendancy of the unprincipled. As in politics/ the 
posture of higher public virtue and a roeanticised idealism of public 
service is almost a professi<H)al hazard and psychological necessity 
in voluntarism. In fact/ and not surprisingly/ mirroring the pre¬ 
valent social environmmt of voluntarism (xrovides cover for subjec¬ 
tive ambitions/ career building/ and quest for public recognition but 
these exist side by side with vAiolly sincere conmitment to social 
service without expectations of the conventional rewards. It can be 
asserted that any survey of volags will show hundreds of highly 
motivated man and women/ some retired and others educated and profes¬ 
sionally qualified youth who have rejected other opportunities/ and 
have tethered themselves to grassroots volvntary organisations. 

To enhance the bargaining power of Volags/ efforts are underway to 
build various kinds of collective lobbies and a united front of the 
voluntary sector. Some tentative initiativea were restricted to 
organisations engaged in a specific sector/ like wasteland davelop- 
ment or adult education. Other proposals snvisaga the incoeporatien 
of representatives of every kind of voluntary otgwtlsations in a 
national or state^de forum. 8u^ idsas have gatHar^ atOpoct but/ 
in conoapt and feasibility/ they have rsmained bedevilled with built-' 
in difficulties. People-based organisations/ by definition* are 
^acaliecd and are bound to.be diverse in priorities and appraach. A 
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ooBBunity life.. The village can be the growth Centre. The village 
can be the critical and central varii^le for all Inpbrtant taaka of 
econonlc development and social change. 

The village arena is more inportant and more valued, having a 
legitimacy and a moral quality, which is lacking in tfie present 
panchayat arena. The village has this quality because it Involves 
not merely political interaction but also social interaction. The 
village arena is a way of life. 

Fit Agency for Social Nbrk 

Being closest to the people, local government is most easily 
accessible by the people, who can generally be expected to exert 
influence to a greater degree on a panchayat of their own village 
than on the remote panchayat of cluster-villages. By having's 
panchayat in every village, there can be direct citizen participation 
for assessing the felt needs and priorities of the rural coBrunity. 
The village alone can be an instrument of expression of the local 
people's will in regard to locSl development. Harold J. Laski re¬ 
marks, "For a«inini8tration from %rtthout lacks the vitalizing ability 
to be responsive to local ^nion*. A pandiayat located in a village 
is expected to be.responsive to local public opinion. People's 
ne^,. problems, grievances and aspirations can be immediately 
attended to. There can be cheap as well as speedy justice and 
administration. 

In case of all social services, there are certain activities which 
can be best performed only by an agency cwi the spot. In education, 
for exanqple, it may be that the village pemchayat (based in a 
village) is not in a position to establish a school out of its own 
resources, equip it properly with furniture, books and other ap¬ 
paratus, pay adequately the teachers employed,and perform other 
activities involving large expenditure. Also, it may not be desir¬ 
able to entrust it with power of appointing and removing ^achers or 
exercising disciplinary control over'them, laying down' the 'aylltoi 
and course of studies, prescribing text-books, fixing the totiSl 
ngmber of working days in the yea^, determining the hours of work, 
holding of examinations and the issuing of certificates. All this 
r^ires a certain degree of mlighteixnent which evari^the beat men in 
most villages do not possess. Moreover, these involve high questions 
of poli^ which have to be seittled on jnore or less'uniform lines, 
^t in order that the people get the benefit of edhicatlon, it is not 
•noygh to have <^ll-equip^ schools, well-paid teachers and' sound 
5 |enefal policies. It is equally necessary to see that the sdxx>l in 

village actually works for the required number of d^ys, that the 
teachers attend schools everyday in right time and do not hegleet 
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in;.r.ur«l d«v«lofiTOnt. to conventlMval politic*. In a dmocracyf 
political parties have a legitinate ri^t to narahal the people to 
th«»ir pe^rticular pecauasion through party cells. There has eaacged 
the idea of a coalition of grassroots orgwisstions forming a broad 
nationwide non-party 'political' front for social justice as an 
alternative developomnt strategy. But Volags^ who straddle social 
and developmental goals on the one hand with preferences in electoral 
politics on the othetr must be prepared for the unsavoury games of 
the political market place. If a Volag is perceived as identified 
with or opposed to a political party, it could come under competitive 
pressures. If the grassroots strength is unshakeeble and collateral 
outside support can give it staying power, a strong Volag can win in 
a confrontation against establlAad authority on specific issues and 
even deepen its hold amongst the jpeople. In brief, every voluntary 
agency, after carefully determining its own strength and priorities, 
will require careful helmsmanship to steer through political eddies 
and storms so that collective solidarity and interests of the poor 
ace not damaged. All this underlines that outside involvement In 
promoting voIunt^u:i8m carries serious responsibilities and patient 
long-term conmitment to bring about rural regeneration. 

These are difficult problems in the odyssey of voluntarism. There 
can be no firm answers but there is need to reflect on the conceptual 
approach and the specific dilemmas. I myself do so with limited 
experience and superficial Insights. What can be confidently 
affirmsd is that in a poor country like India, the challenge and the 
scope for social and developmental goals through collateral volwttary 
effort is boundless. The strength and value of volaga must not be 
measured merely by the macro-economic calculus. In the final in¬ 
stance, one must end where cne began: voluntary action flows froai a 
sensitive conscience and demands sustained dedication. The cata¬ 
logues of possible iirpediments are sometinms imaginary or irrelevant 
and only occasionally insuperable. Voluntarism can hold its own and 
even thrive if there is the mental fortitude to ply the lonely furrow 
in a vast parched landscape towards a distant horison of the social 
and economic liberation of the land. 

SBVA MANDIR 

Seva Handlr was established with the faith that shoring democracy 
and achieving true economic and social liberation will require 
citizen Involvement and heightened social responsibility. Seva 
Mendir eschews party politics but it doss not shy eueiy from support¬ 
ing the people on specific issues involving civic rights, social 
diaabilltles, denial of justice under the law and in demanding a 
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fairer share of developnent resources for the rural poor. Me have 
125 whole-tine vporkera and several hundred village collaborators 
covering 400 villages, spread in pockets over several thousand square 
kilometres of a rugged, unusually dspressed area which is threatened 
with ecological doom. Seva Handir is purposefully but gingerly 
engaged in all aspects of rural problems. But we «re not conplacent 
about our success and not unaware that all manner of inner problems 
and external hurdles will continuously beset us. We know we would 
need institutional self-discipline, and a measure of rectitude 
amongst the workers at all levels to sta^ the course for a long long 
inarch. He also know that we will falter if we betray the trust of 
the people with whom we work and we wil'l certainly fail if we lose 
faith. Eventual success and satisfaction will only cone when we can 
see the growth of confidence in the people's capacity to economic 
self-reliance so that one day we. may becc n ie redundant. 



Role of Voluntary Organisations in 
Rural Development 

H.R. CHATURVEDI 


VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS have played a significant role in rural 
developmentr for centuries, in India. Of course, this role has 
changed from time to time, depending on development needs of rural 
society and the role played by other institutions to meet these 
needs. For Instance, in pre-independent India, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions had set up educational institutions. Ashram Shalas, wid built 
hospitals to meet the needs of remote rural areas. They had also 
built a network of institutions catering to the needs of the society 
and its physically and mentally deprived and disadvantaged groups. 
Apart from that, they mobiliaed resources for creating cannon faci¬ 
lities for all sections of the society, such as drinking water, 
planting of trees, building and maintenance of roads and Inna, 
tenples, reading rooms and libraries, etc. Likewise, the GsKtiian 
workers had ^^ead through the length and breadth of the country to 
organise what was called 'constructive work' for all-round develop¬ 
ment of the rural society. But this role has substantially dienged, 
in the poet-independent India, with government directly assuming lot 
of re^>onsibility for initiating, organising and managing welfare and 
development programnee. 

GANDHI'S CONCEPT OF OONSXRDCTIVB NDRK 

Although, born out of his guest for political freedom of India, 
Gandhi had most ccopr^Mnslve concept of development, covering all 
aspects of life, such ae social, political, economic, cultural and 
spiritual. Bis main emphasis was on rural society. He said, "If 
India is not to perish, we have to begin with the lower rung of 
ladder. If that was rotten, all work done at the top or at the 
intermediate rungs was bomd to ultimately fsll”.^ His vision of 
rural development was building a self-supporting, self-governing and 
self-reliant village oosMunity where everybody's needs were met 
and the people lived in harmony and cooperation. m brief, he 
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aoRpr«hend«d a village oonninity, tita basis of which was- politicsal 
autonony 'swaraj', and non-exploitationihe salient features of 
his omstructive prograaoe wore 'chackba' (spinning wheel), 'khadi' 
(hand woven cloth), 'granodyog' (village Industries), 'basic sducay 
tion', 'sanitation', and eradication of untcuch^llty. In brleir, he 
favoured building of a society which offered equal opportunities to 
all individuals for educational, economic and social development. 
Essentially, it was a model of a society based on values of non¬ 
violence, justice and freedom. 

During the freedom struggle, a large band of dedicated workers 
inipired and influenced by Gandhi toc^ to constructive work and made 
it their life's mission and spread throughoim the country. He found¬ 
ed several organisations to consolidate m carry forward various 
prograxmea. For example, he founded Barijan $evak San^ (association 
for the service of untoucdtables), Gramo^yog Sangh (association for 
prcmotim of village industries), and Hindustan Talim Sangh (associa¬ 
tion for the education of Hindustani). Although many of these orga¬ 
nisations lost their vigour, ferver and dynamism in course of time 
and folded ip, but some of them have retained their existmce and 
have continued to work to build India of GSandhi's dream. Some indi¬ 
viduals, who were associated with these organisations, joined the 
government some other got involved with Institutions set ip by the 
government, like Rhadi and Village Industries Board. Some well known 
GanAiians dedicated themselves to a new movem ent of Bhoodan (land 
gift) mid Oramdan (village.gift), vinoba Bhave was the dilef archi¬ 
tect of this movement. He really built a powerful movement which at 
one time had shown a great promise for a peaceful transformation of 
the rural society. It was a unique movement of its kind, vdiidi 
succeeded in land gifts of lakhs of acres. But it became weak and 
lost its appeal before it could have its tapmct on social and econo¬ 
mic life in the countryside. But this certainly was a unique example 
of voluntary Initiative of such a sins, with far-reaching oonse- 
qusnoes, anythere in the world. 

Despite Canal's towering personality and hie influence, the 
Congress Party in gansral and tMiru—^ diief ar^tect of free 
Iiidia—in particular, showed a radical departure from his conception 
regarding rural development policies and programmes. With the 
laisic^ing of various programmes, the role of voluntary orgamsatlons 
radically cdiangad. Ihesa Asiges wara necassitatad by a variaty 
factMca.. 

VOUBQABY ACnCN IN FOffl^IMDEPBNOeNCB BRi^B^XBST'FHMB 

With the launching of a major Oosauiity Davalopment pcogramma, for 
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all-round developnent of the countryside, the voluntsiy or^aAisatlons 
had to re-examine and redefine their role. In a eay, this was in¬ 
evitable as the government launched a massive relief, rrtiabilitatioo^ 
welfare and develcfnenb fnrograime, which was the min preoccupation 
of voluntary organisations prior to independence. 

Secondly, the main responsibility of iBplenenting Gonsuntty De¬ 
velopment programiBS devolved on the bureaucracy and voluntary orga¬ 
nisations heuS a mrginal or supplementary role at best. 

Thirdly, the voluntary organisations had to think of a new role in 
view of the creation of the Gentry Social Welfare Board, in 1953, to 
assist and promote voluntary organisations, specially sngagsd in 
catering to the needs of tKmcn snd (AiildrSn. The Board directly 
sponsored Welfare Extension projects for rural areas. Bach project 
was to cover an area of about'25 to 30 villages and a population of 
about 20,000. The progrenmas mvlsaged viere setting up of Balwedi 
(connunity creches and pre-basic schools), mstemlty and infant 
health services (including those for the handicapped and the delin¬ 
quents), spreading of literacy and social education for womsn, and 
promoting arts and crafts centres and recreational activities. 

fourthly, as development programmss were initiated fay several 
government departments and ministries, they depandad on voluntary 
organisations for designing and executing progranmes and for training 
personnel at various levels for effectively running the same, for 
instance, the Ministry of Gomiunity Development Involved voluntary 
organisations to organise and conduct training programms for exten¬ 
sion workers. Llkawiss, the Ministry of Health assigned training of 
health workers to some such CMrganisations. The Ministry of Education 
Involved a number of voluntary organisations engaged in education in 
its programne of rural higher education. In the initial phase, ten 
institutions, engaged in rural hi^r education, were selected in 
different parts of the country, som of the noted institutions in 
this list were, Lok Bharati, Sanoaara, Gujarat} Mauni Vidympeeth, 
Gargoti, Koltisqpur, Mahafashtraj (^anAtigram, Madurai, Tamil Nadu} 
Bamkrishna Vidyalaya, Oolabatora, Tamil Nadu; Balwant Rajput 
Collage, Bidupuri, Agra, Ottar Pradaah; Vidya Bhawan Rural Institute, 
Udaipur, Rajasthan; Jamia Nlllia islamia. New Delhi; and Rufal Insti¬ 
tute, Maravtti, Maharashtra. These institutiona ware sat up to 
design, develop snd promote education, befitting the needs and re- 
gulrements of the rural society^ in the changing context of becfano- 
logleal and ecientlfio adwwoemant. Apert from education, these 
inatitutiona wets also involved in designing, otganiatng and con¬ 
ducting training progranaas to niMt tha raqpi t saa h ta of othar 
mlnlatrlea. 
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GaioB «Bd Ot —cfca 

SOTO Of ttM develQiiinents stated above had a far-reaching iii|>act on 
the voluntary organisations and changed their very nature and 
character. These changes had both positive as well as negative 
isfiact on the growth of voluntary organisations. Sone of the gains 
of volutnary organisations could be listed as under: 

1. Voluntary organisations which were stagnating and, in some 
cases, almost languishing for VRunt of financial resources for 
a long time, found a new lease of life with the flow of funds 
from the government. 

2. With the flow of funds, some of these organisations could 
expand and diversify their activities and grow in size. It 
became possible for them to take new ^llenges arising out 
of the hopes and aspirations raised by the newly formed 
national government. With the availability of additional 
financial resources, these institutions could cater to larger 
areas both in terms of geographical space and clientele 
grov^. 

3. Some of the voluntary organisations took to intermediary role 
between the government and the people. In this role, they 
could provide an effective link between the government and 
the people, thereby enabling them to make effective use of the 
available services. This surely was crucial because the 
burewcracy could not easily reach out to remote countryside 
and also it could not easily inspire confidence in the people, 
whose memories were fresh about repression and atrocities that 
were Inflicted <xi them. 

4 . The voluntary organisations operating at the field level had 
the first-hand feel of the coonunity response to the existing 
programmes and also of the growing needs of the people. They 
could, therefore, provide much-needed f ee dback for modifying 
and changing the existing progrannss or for formulating new 
policies and programnes suiting to their needs. Thus, volun¬ 
tary organisations had a crucial role in helping the govern¬ 
ment in formulating relevant policies and programnes. 

5. The voluntary organisations succeeded in attracting enterpris¬ 
ing youth to the rural development work as their base exp an ded 
with the growth of varioasiprogr<;jBS8 launchad after Indapend- 
snce. These institutions provided a training ground for thase 
worjcsrs which was greatly needed dud to sudden spurt in 
thd welfare and development progremims initiated in the 
opubtryside. 
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On the oth« hand, voluntary (»:ganiaatlons had a serious setback 
in the changed situation. Not only their growth was stunted but in 
seme ways their popular base also got weakened with their growing 
dependence on government support. Some of the most inpoctant points 
that need a mention in this context are as under: 

1. With the flow of funds from government sources, the voluntary 
organisations became increasingly dependent on their aids and 
assisteuice. In fact, in many cases their dependence on go¬ 
vernment ^d.d increased considerably and they gra^lly aban¬ 
doned their efforts to raise funds through public donations 
and contributions. Consequently, popular support for volun¬ 
tary work declined con8ider«d>ly as also people s Involvement 
and Interests in their Activities. This serious setback weak¬ 
ened their very foundations and defeated the purpose of their 
existence. 

2. Voluntary organisations gradually shifted their esphasis 
and concentration on prog re smss for whidi aid and assist- 
amce was available from the government. In the process, 
they gave up their quest for exploring and experimenting 
with new programmes in view of the changing needs and 
requirements of the pec^le. The voluntary organisations, 
thus, tended to lose their innovative and enterprising 
character which is their very essence. 

3. Government grants brought in an element of formalism and made 
it incumbent on the voluntary organisations to evolve and 
incorporate orgimisatlonal rules and procedures for strict 
adherence. This, in turn, ooitrolled and curved their spon¬ 
taneity, informality and personal initiative. Further, 
bureaucratisatlon and formalisation changed the basic charac¬ 
ter of Uw voluntary organisations and made them coepulsive 
about organ!satl<mal compliance and less responsive to the 
needs of the people. 

4. Burea u cratiaation brought in an element of hlerar^ in the 
voluntary organisations and changed the concept of peer- 
group working for a ooomon cause with devotion and oornnit- 
msnt. Hierarchical arrangement of positions in these orga¬ 
nisations brou^ in an element of unhealthy cospstition 
for capturing positions of power. Also, collective and 
corporate dscislon-aaking bectaw increasingly difficult in 
such hierarchical organisations. Thus, decisima-making 
tended to be more central ised in voluntary organisatioas 
artilQb, in turn, destroyed their corporate and /collegiate 
nature. 
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Horse of al 1/ with power and patronage, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions became highly politicised and tended to swing to the 
side of the power elite than to the people whom they were to 
serve. The politicians developed vested interests in volun¬ 
tary organisations and used them for their political gains 
rather than helping them to freely accomplish their goal of 
serving the clientele growp. 


Iiacp Dscline in voluntary Spirit Mcog Bsople 

In substance, although voluntary organisations got a boost with 
:he governmental support, yet it has to be accepted that in this 
nrocess their cbareKster radically changed. Xn fact, it became incum- 
>ent upon them to redefine their role and relationship with the 
;overnnent, other funding bodies, the clientele groups and the corn- 
unity at large. After formation of national government, some of the 
olunteury organisations accepted their intermedizury role between the 
overnment and the people, as they thought the national government 
ad a major responsibility for organising the welfare of the people 
nd ensuring their well-being. In this role, they visualised them- 
elyes as an extension agency for making the benefit of various 
rhemes available to the people.^ A large number of voluntary orga- 
isations sprang up during this period, they will surely number in 
housands.^ Thus, the period soon after Independence saw an un- 
recedented growth of voluntary organisations. But it is ironical 
with Increasing nunber of voluntary organisations, voluntary 
pirit, ‘oonmunity involvement' and 'popular participation' declined 
n the same pr<^rtion.^ 

In a short period, following Independence, a sharp decline was 
Itnessed in voluntary organisations supported and sustained by 
spular contribution. It ie more evident in rural them in the urban 
reas. A society which had a long tradition of building, organising 
nd running schools, colleges, libraries, reading rooms, hospitals 
nd dispensaries, seems to have lost the urge to mobilise resources 
or such purposes. Not only schools, llbreurles and hospitals are no 
ongec being built with voluntary efforts but evm the resources are 
Iso not forthcoming fa: running and maintaining the existing ones, 
a^t is more distressing is .hat schools and hospitals, whibh are 
e^l^ built by charitable trusts, cmly carry that label and cater to 
Certain class of people who opn really afford to pey for their 
.rvioes. In the name of maintaining 'high standards', the charit- 
3le bpqpitals and public schools charge high fees and are no longer 
Vtbin the rmch of the poor and the deprived. All this is In the 
al^tary sector,, but surely not accessible to all, end most <iettain- 
’ not to the poor and the deprived. 
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Baqporatiaa oC tapulai Gontrilaution of Funds 

In the ssDie manner, village cconunlties mobilised their own re- 
Bouroes for building, repair and maintenance of roads, public vfells, 
tenples and ^larm shalas (serai or inn). Trees were planted on road 
sides and arrangements were made for providing drinking vater on the 
hif^ways for travelling public. Social and cultural functions were 
organised round the year, all over the countryside with public dona¬ 
tions euid contributions. But this spirit of contributing for oonmon 
and collective good seems to have become a matter of the past. A 
few examples will substantiate the point. In a large village of 
Utteu: Pradesh, the Pradhan had told that he could not collect Be. 250 
from the village for making airrangements for providing drinking water 
for the children of tlie primary school of the village. People were 
of the view that the school was run by the Panchayat or the Basic 
Siksha Parishes and it was their responsibility to provide drinking 
water to the children and not that of the people. By contrast, 
people collected thousands of rupees, in the same village, for orga¬ 
nising 'Bhandara' ccwimunity feeding, on a religious occasion.^ In 
another village, the Pradhan had told that he was forced to dis¬ 
continue arrangements for drinking water in 1964, which were made 
year after year in summer months, since immemorable past, because 
people did not contribute for this cause and he found it difficult to 
mobilise funds for meeting the increasing cost of making such an 
acrangemeit. Ihus, it reflects not any lack of economic resources in 
the countryside but a change in their very attitude. It is in order, 
here, to briefly discuss the factors which account for this change in 
the attitudes and orientations of the people. 

Changed Attitudes 

First, in order to contain the hopes and aspirations of the 
people, aroused during the freedom struggle, the national government 
launched a variety of welfare, relief and development programsies. 
The government took direct initiative to provide education, health, 
welfare and recreational facilities in a big way. Furthermore, it 
made public funds available to voluntary organisations for initiating 
and e]^)anding services for childrei, wcmen, old, handicapped, dis¬ 
abled^. poor and the deprived. Voluntary organisations also got lot 
of flMuncial support from the govemnent for extension eotd training 
work. Consequently, voluntary organisations tended to increasingly 
defend op th^ government. People withdrew, as the govemaent support 
Ctsme in. , 

Secondly, increasing 'state welfarism' changed the soraibility of 
the jpeople, in the pe^st, poor, deprived and. tlie sick evoked lot. of 
poflipunlty senhiments and generous contributions were made fqc 
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ameliorating their conditions. But this hu become Increasingly 
difficult now. ThuSr the State support for welfare programmes In a 
way blurred and blunted the sensibility of the people and took away 
their urge and initiative to build and sustain their own institutions 
to cater to the needs of various groi^. 

thirdly, in the wake of electoral politics that followed Independ¬ 
ence, politicians developed vested interest in voluntary organisa¬ 
tions and used them to consolidate and enhance their own influence 
base. Thus, voluntary organisations lost their wide community 
lupport base and became Increasingly dependent on political support. 

Fourthly, lot of people who migrated £r^ rural areas initially 
retained their roots there. They had an inner urge rmd sense of 
obligation to extend help and assistance to their native village, 
niey, therefore, mobilised resources to build institutiexis or assist 
needy individuals and families. In this process, a lot of money 
flowed from urb«i areas to villages for various social purposes. But 
■lowly, as this generation of people lost their roots and settled 
low) in cities, they stopped giving eissistance for various activities 
which they supported earlier. Consequently, a lot of urban funds 
which flowed to rural areas earlier declined considerably or stopped 
altogether. 

Thus, there was radical change in the very nature and charKter of 
.'oluntary organisations in the first phase of post-independent India, 
nieir popular support base had shrurdt and they became increasingly 
dependent on govemmmital suppcxrt. But as new problems mounted euid 
limits of the State welfarism became clearer, a new initiative 
appeared in voluntary sector in the late sixties and early seventies, 
brief review of these developments is, therefore, desirable. 

VOUmfRY ACTION DURING EtSEtGENCY AND JANATA FARIY RULB— 

THE SECOND PHASE 

As the development model unfolded, disparities between the 'haves' 
nd the 'have-nots' began to increase and poverty in rural areas 
necame more pronounced with every successive plan. The strategy 
adopted for Increasing agricultural productivity helped the landed 
and better endowed sections of the rural society. Agriculture pro¬ 
ductivity increased but it resulted in regional and social 
isparities. 

In b|der to deal with the problem of mass poverty and unenploy- 
Bsnt, g^Hprnmsnt launched specific prograsnes for poor and the 
depriving Iif-'this effort, govemnnt sou^t help of voluntary oiga- 
lisatili^to ensure that the benefits reached the needy and the 
deservlA^ At the sane time; a lot of funde were made available by 
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foreign donors to voluntary organisations for organising relief and 
rehabilitation for drought and faaiine affected people. Ihus# a lot 
of young people were drawn to the voluntary organisations at this 
juncture, but as voluntary organisations began to muster support and 
gain strength, there was a shift in this trend. At the call of 
Jayaprakash Narayan, in 1973,- a lot of voluntary groups and organisa¬ 
tions split and rallied around him. He gave a call for 'Sanpurna 
Kranti' (total revolution), essentially directed against the govern¬ 
ment. Thus, the voluntary organisaticais, which joined the agitation, 
were involved in direct confrontation with the government. The 
government became repressive and cone down heavily on the voluntary 
organisations. The political situation deteriorated to such an 
extent that the democratic process was suspended and a state of 
emergency was declared \diich continued till the Lok Sabha elections 
of 1977. This meant a serious setback to voluntary organisations 
which tfere slowly gaining momentum. This, in a way, was a new phaAS 
in the history of voluntary organisations, which was marked by a 
divorce with the government and conpelled them to restructure their 
relations with the state. 

After the Lok Sabha elections in 1977, there was a radical shift 
in the political scene. The Congfess Party which had ruled the 
country for over three decades was voted out. A new political con¬ 
figuration in the name of Janata Party emerged which got into power 
in the Centre and subsequently in a large nunber of states. With the 
Janata (Government coming into power, a new climate was created for 
voluntary action. The Janata iSovemment visualised specific role for 
voluntary organisations in various development and welfare programmes 
Iwinched for the rural people, such as Adult Education, Integrated 
Rural Development, Antyodaya scheme. Block-level planning and train¬ 
ing of lower-level functionaries. With this initiative and mipport, 
voluntary organisations found a clinate for reviewing their relation¬ 
ship with the government and forming a new partnership. 

XBMOltMMnt oC InAirntrialists 

Along with the voluntary organisations, the Janata Government also 
encouraged and supported rural development programmes. Although 
industrial and business houses had been involved with welfare and 
development activities earlier too, yet it was done with a diffe¬ 
rence. The govemnent sought their active involvanent, drawing their 
attention to their social responsibility. In order to mobilise the 
support of the industrial and business houses and to involve them lA 
rural development work, special tax exesption was granted to them. 
The tax exemption policy of the government gave added impetus to 
industrial houses, whi^ were already engaged in rural developm en t 
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pcogranmas.^ Some of these units took .new initiatives and| exiianded 
their programaes and activlti^ Besides, mny new and enterprising 
industrialists got actively involved in n^ral development prograsmee. 
These industrial houses either support^ voluntary organisations 
engaged in rural development or initiated and organised their own 
programmes. Some of them set up special units to plan and execute 
rural development prograssaes. Tlieir activities were varied and 
wideranging from relief and welfare to pfcmtotion of science and 
technology ai^ropriate to rural society. Broadly speaking, their 
activities covered agricultural development, including animal hus¬ 
bandry, poultry and dairy development, minor Irrigation, rural 
industry, development of infrastructureil f^ilities, such as roads, 
drinking water, electrification and housing, social services, like 
di^ienseuries, nutrition programmes, education and vocational train¬ 
ing. In brief, they launched on wide-ranging programmes covering all 
a^iecta of life, keeping in view immediate and long-term needs of the 
rural society. But this process got internpted with the ch 2 inge in 
the political power in the country. 

VQLUNTARy ACTIGN DtSUNG THE JANklA SBGIMB PEKIOD—OHB THIRD PHASE 

The Janata Government went out of power in 1980 and the Congress 
(I) got elected. In order to win back the lost confidence of the 
people, it intensified Its programms for the poor but scrapped and 
madified almost all the programmes initiated by the Janata Govern¬ 
ment. The tax exemption granted to industrial houses wee withdrawn. 
T1)us, a new partnership which was sought to be built between the 
government and the business and industrial houses during the Janata 
regime came to an abrupt end. After Smt. Gandhi came to power, 
bureaucracy was increasingly involved in inplementaticn of progranmea 
launched by the government for rural poor. The voluntary. organisa¬ 
tions were sidelined and the bureaucracy assuaed major responsibility 
for executing and inplonenting most of the poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes. Smt. Gandhi's government appointed a major Commission of 
Enquiry—the Kudal Conmlssionr-to look into the affairs of the 
'Gahdhian' organisations. This certainly was not an attAQk on 
Gandhlen organisations alone, but reflected govenaaent's attitude to 
voluntary.organisations as a whdle. It meant a serious setback to 
the. strength voluntary organisations had gained during past few 
years. In fact, voluntary organisations, which.haid gr#dually found a 
defined rol^ ^r thei^lves* got distracted and confused^ 

, . ^ t ^ *,1 . 

Hnf iioputtobj^ioiiip ml irtrtini lUlXpomioM 

isbe fi^uatipn began to chsbge after 1983* <A new.aegdaisation. 
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e«ll«d CART (Oouncii for the Advancenient of Rural Taehnology), tiaa 
aat up to iBprova conditions in rural areas through diffusion and 
innovation of tedmology with the help of voluntary (urganisations. 
Die govemnent EMrovidsd financial support to voluntary organisations 
foe various developnental and welfare progroones. For Instanoer the 
Ministry of Social Welfare earraarked Rs. 9.37 crore for voluntary 
organisations during 1984-85. The Ministry of Health and Family 
MSlfare earmarked Rs. 48.5 lakh for voluntary organisations in 1984- 
85. nils figure was raised to Rs. 7.2 crore in 1985-86. The 
Ministry of Rural Development/ in its Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP)/ Development of Vtomen and Children in Rural Areats 
(DWCRA) programme. Training of Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
(TRYSBH) progrensne, and programmes of peemotion of Voluntary Stdiemes 
and Social Action provided assistance amounting to Rs. 6.5 crore in 
1985-86. This was more than three time the assistance provided 
during 1984-85 (Rs. two crore) 

The latest move is cxeation of a single organisation called CAPART 
fay merging PAOI and CART. The proposed budget of CAPART is more than 
dodble of what PADI and CART got individually during 1985-86. It is 
likely that CAPART would emerge as the largest single funding body 
for voluntary organisations in the country. 

The Seventh Five Year Plan^ document envisages a definite role for 
voluntary organisations. It spells out the areas in which voluntary 
organisations could work for supplementing the efforts of the govern¬ 
ment. A sum of Rs. 250 crore has been provided in the Plan for this 
purpose. 

Along with extending financial help to voluntary organisations, 
there is a talk of evolving a code of conduct to regulate their 
activities. There is lot of resentment about it, at least in some 
sections, and many activists have already expressed their i^rehen- 
sions and are definitely opposed to the idea that has been mooted.^ 

Mhat kind of partnership will develop be t w een the governnmnt and 
voluntary organisations is not difficult to visualise. If the past 
experience is any indication, it can be said in no uncertain terms 
that th* government has coopted, control led and curbed voluntary 
organisations depending on its needs. During past four decadaa, 
hardly any aystenatic tffbrt has baan madt bo develop a consistent 
policy to anoourage, pcoaxAa, support and sustain voluntary efforts. 
At s focmsl level, voluntary orgsniaations are to be reglat«red under 
the Societies Registration Act 1861 and are not eqpected to make any 
profit on thair activities and are considered non-govSnaant and nomf 
political. As registered societies, they have to nubailt to 
Megietrer of Pieties audited statement of their aooounca and repeal 
of their activities annually. As it is, the government exere<»*- 
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adaquat* control ovar tha voluntary orqanlaatlona through thia Meha^ 
nimh. But if diatortedi it can bacam an andlaaa asaroiaa ih not 
allowing voluntary organlaations to avan coma into aitiatanea. 
Racantly, in a aaninar, an activist had told that tha going rata of 
bribe for registration of an ocganiaation» un^r tha Societias Regis¬ 
tration Act, ia Rs. 5,000 in Bihar and RS. 3,000-4^000 in Uttar 
Pradesh. Will any rightly motivated and genuinely public-qplritod 
person venture to take a lead to have a society registered in such an 
atmoqphert? That e^rt, isn't it ironical that the national govern¬ 
ment today enforces the same Act of Registration on voluntary organi¬ 
sations which was designed by the coloni/il rulers to onaclate rather 
than regulate the aspirations of well>inotivated citizens Imbued with 
a sense of mission and commitment to help their fellow beings in 
distress. 


faults of Vbluntary Organisations 

The voluntary organisations too cannot escape the blame altogether 
for this state of affair. Most of them seem to have fallen for an 
easy ^ion and have tended to lean heavily either on the govemnent 
<x on foreign funding. In either case, they stand on a shaky founda¬ 
tion with little or no financial support from the pec^le or the 
coBiainlty. Without going into the controversy about financing volun¬ 
tary organisations, it may suffice to enphasise that in the absence 
of financial support from the people, it would not be possible for 
the voluntary organisations to maintain and assert their autonomy. 
The plea is not against goverranent or foreign funding, but basically 
against ^t it entails for the voluntary organisations in terms of 
their autonomy, internal organisational dynamics, relations with 
oomnunity, and bureaucratic compulsions. 

Notwithstanding the above mentioned problems, the voluntary (Hrga- 
nlsationS cannot continue with intermediary role and feel content 
with the easy options they hava taken to. In fact, the challenge 
emanates from the development model itself which has created problems 
of displacement, -ecology, environment, deforestation, banded labour, 
poverty, uneigployment, slums, etc. The pronounced goal of the ds- 
yelopment Wm to create an egalitarian social order based on valuas 
of equality,, freedom and justice. But this has been totally belled 
as povei! 0 y and disparities have grown many-fold despite economic 
growth. be more specific, a few illustrationa are in order. For 
instance, constraction of large dams and power plants have meant 
dl^>lacegiii|imt of a sizable population. Their problems in terms of 
human mis^ and sufferings are slnply hf^rt renderlng.^O Xn the 
same >eni>|b commercialisation of foiest resources ha\w deprived the 
tribals ejKtheir traditional sources of livelihood without 
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t«nutl:ive suiiiiort baae. m^serisatlon In the oaintryslde la oonti- 
oualy puahinq p^la-in- vary large nunbera to the citiea in aaarch 
mBpX<Vi»rtr^r0SK9 they are focoad to live in aluns in nost inhunan 
nditiond. In the face of growing nlaeriea, perpetrated by the 
.relopaant nodal followed ao far, SO per cent of our population la 
reed to live on a aubsiatence level. Surely, aome thing la in- 
rently wrong with the. development model. Here relief, rehabilita- 
30 mi welfare will not foot the bill. ‘Ate voluntary organlsatlone 
11 have to devlae pro^anane and atrategy to enaure that poor can 
ve with dignity and self-reapect. TIhe poor have to be organised to 
lae nnaningful protest to resist the model of development which has 
t only deprived them of their share In devel(^>inent but has let 
ose naked violence on them which threaten their very survival, 
art from that, they will have to fight corrupt bureaucrats and 
sted political interests which have given a definite twist to 
velopment and blocked the flow of legitimate benefits to their 
ghtful claimants. The voluntary orgmisations have to play a 
ix;ial role in this task. But they will be able to play this role 
ly when they build their support base in the oomnunlty. 

suMcms UP 

To sunnarise the discussion on the role of voluntary organisations 
rural development,it can be said that a long tradition of com- 
nity based voluntary work, which had been built over past two 
nturies got lost in the period following indq>endence. lhanks to 
» policies of the government which co-opted voliaitary organisations 
d eroded their base in the community. Leaders who had built and 
Ided these organisations in the troubled period of Indian history 
ther joined the government or government run institutions or tended 
mainly depend on aid and assistance from the government under its 
vious schemes and programmes. One can understand the motives of 
sted political interests which used voluntary organisations to 
rvice their ends more than service the cause for which such orga- 
Mtions exist. But one wonders why Gandhians could not resist this 
nptation and became party to the distortion and distraction of 
luntary movement which Gandhi had so zealously built. 'Chipko' 
.'sment in the Himalayan region and the 'Apiko' in Karnataka tnuld 
ure among the few voluntary movmmnts which have strong base at 
grassroots level. Only such movements and those leading them can 
'>oaa faith and confidence in people and pave the way for the 
argence and growth of genuine voluntary action in the country, 
Loh is the crying need of the hour. 
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Role of Voluntary Agencies in 
Rural Development 

I. UDAYA BHASKARA REDDY 


IN A country like ours, v^ere three-fourths of its total population 
lives in villages, the all-round development of rural areas acquires 
a significant importance. In the Indian context, 'Rural Development' 
can be defined as 'integrated development of the area and the people 
through optimum development and utilisation (and conservation vdwre 
necessary) of local resources—physical, biological and human—and by 
bringing about necessary institutional, structural and attitudinal 
changes by delivering a package of services to encompass not only the 
economic field, l.e., agriculture, allied activities, rural Indus¬ 
tries but also establishment of required social infrastructure and 
services in the area of health and nutrition, sanitation, housing, 
drinking vater and literacy, with the ultimate objective of Ixproving 
quality of life of 'rural poor' and the 'rural week'^. Itius, rural 
development refers to the process of inprovi^ living conditions, 
providing minimum needs, increasing productivity and enployment 
opportunities and developing potentials of rural resources through 
integration of spatial, functional and temporal aapecta. 

In view of stupendous task Involved in the process of rural de- 
ivelopmant, govemmant, industries, voluntary agencies, institutions, 
[banks, Cliristlan missionaries, business houses, trade unions, etc., 

I are increasingly getting involved in various developmantal endeavours 
: in rural areas. In this context, the role of voluntary agencies 

1 assumes crucial importance and, of late, they have acquired greater 
aignlficanoe than before. 

A voltmtary agoicy may be defined as *an organisation^lL entity sat 
|up by a gro (9 of persons on their own initiative or partly fay an 
iitside motivation to help the people of a locality to undertake 
activities in a self-reliant xsminer (partly or wholly) to satisfy 
and also bring them and the public sector extension aervloes 
[loser to one another for more equitable and effective development of 
various sections of the rural poor*.^ Thus voluntary agendae 
non-profit Mrganlsationa, primarily astabllehad to r apc ae an t the 
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needs and aspirations of the peqple Intended to serve. 

aePmCB OP VXDNZARY AC3HCIES 

Voluntary action has been a long tradition in India and 
occupies a pride placet especially in the field of welfare. The 
role of voluntary agencies is well-recognised and the policy-makers 
and adninistrators also recognise its oor±ributicn. According to 
the First Plan Document. *A major responsibility for organisix^g 
activities in different fields of social welfxure like the wel¬ 
fare of women and children, social education, comunity organisa¬ 
tion, etc., falls naturally on private^voluntary agencies. These 
private agencies have long been working in their own huirble way and 
without adequate aid for the achievement of their objectives with 
their own leadership, organisation and resources. Any plan for 
social and economic regeneration should take into account the 
services rendered by these agencies and the State should give them 
maximum cooperation in strenghtening their effort. Public co¬ 
operation through voluntary social service organisations is 
ceqpable of yielding valuable results in channelising private 
efforts for the promoticm of social welfare”.^ With the leHJnching of 
various developmental programmes after Independence, voluntary 
effort has shifted its focus from welfare activites to the chal¬ 
lenging field of rural development, particularly in isplementing 
the poverty alleviation programmes. They are engaged in various 
eictivities closely related to rural development. While some are 
directly involved in working with poor, helping them to get the 
benefits of many anti-^nverty schemes, some others train workers 
for organisations engaged in rural transformation, still some more 
get development workers, specialists in various branches of know¬ 
ledge and social workers together for seminars, conferences and 
%forkshope to exchange experioices and learn from eadi other.^ 

Ihere has been enormous increase in the number of voltsibary agm- 
ciee all over the country since Independence. They have registered 
five-fold increase from 1,739 in 1953 to 8,052 in 1980 and at present 
it is estimated that there are more than 10,000 voluntary agencies 
engaged in various welfare and developmental works^. Activities of 
voluntary agencies in our country can be broadly classified into the 
following oategcxries^: * 

1*, Cbarity: Giving food, clothing, medicine, land, buildings^ 
etc., and alms in cash and kind. 

2. Welfare: Providing facilities for education, health, drlnftlng 
water, roads, coonunicatlon, etc. 
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3. Itelicf: RsBpondlng to call of duties during natural calami¬ 
ties# like floods# drought# earthquakes# etc.# apd man-made 
calanitias# like refugee influx# ravages of war, etc. 

4. Behabilitation: Continuing and follow-up of the work in areas 
struck tv calamities and starting activites that are durable 
in nature. 

5. ServioM: Building up Infrastructure in depressed backward- 
areas# such as tractor hiring services# providing or facili¬ 
tating credit supply of seeds# fertilisers# technical know¬ 
how# etc. 

6. Devmlrf—It of Sbcio-floanoBic Biviroraait Around BDsmn Beings: 
Socio economic transformation on the area-basis# covering all 
the people in a given area or concentrating cmly on a parti¬ 
cular groiip of neglected people in need of help. 

7. Development of Human Beings: Conscious raising# awakening# 
conscientising# organising# recording of priorities to suit 
social justice# redeeating the past and qpoiing doors of oppor¬ 
tunities to the oppressed and exploited. 

These activities cover women# children# handicapped# the aged# the 
Mith# Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes# and other backward 
Lasses# landless and small farmers# artisans# etc. 

VCXIINEABY EFFCRTS IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The basic aim of ixplementing various rural development progmams 
■ our country is to improve the living conditions of rural poor# who 
)rm the majority among the poor. The voluntary agencies have been 
volved in rural development# nuch before government's efforts in 
lie field was started. They were the -early catalysts for new thruat 
I rural transformation and their role was that of pioneer# innovator 
id scientist.^ With the increase in implementation of various 
verty alleviation progrmnes in rural areas# the involvement of 
iluntary agencies is also on the increase. The much Increased 
:ress on rural devel(^ment in recent years has induced voluntary 
encies to take up several developmental activities. Prom the once 
Ifare and ^rity approach# the voluntary agencies are graAially 
unging and ifidmlng their outlook towards area development. Docu- 
Rits of successive Five-Year Plans have laid eni^iasls on the need 
r involvement of voluntary agencies as a significant aspect of 
rticipation of people in various developmental endevours. VOlunt- 
’y agencies have# by and large# assisted governmental efforts in: 
) bringing to the knowledge of the government the difficulties 
xiriemoBd by people in getting the bmefit of government prograames 
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to Which they are oititled; (2) repeating the irregularities in 
implementation of progreumnee apd see that the programme benefit 
reaches'ite destination without getting syphoned off en route; and 
(3) motivating - local coraunities to generate rcsouroes from within 
the oosmunity to meet all their needs vrtiich fall outside the govern¬ 
ment programmes (there are several instances of this taking place).^ 

The role of voluntary agencies in rural develqpment is assuming 
importance because of their special qualities, like innovativeness, 
oomnitment among workers for effective inplementation, flexibility in 
approach to suit local conditions, close contacts with local people, 
high level of motivation, minimum procedural practices, which are 
known to be missing among government functionaries. In general, the 
main goals of voluntary agencies in rural development are: (1) to 
help the people to help themselves in their endeavours of progress; 
(2) to stimulate and promote growth of inherent potentials among 
people for their development; (3) to initiate a process of participa¬ 
tory development; (4) to bring about social justice for disadvantaged 
group and create awareness about their rights and duties in our 
society; and (5) to promote growth in social, political and ecOTomic 
aspects of life in rural areas.^ 

In view of their increased participation in rural development, the 
Seventh Plan has given in{>oftance to the role of voluntary agencies 
has been raising the provision of funds for their involvement in 
rural development programmes. The Plan document has laid the follow¬ 
ing criteria for identifying volunteury agencies for enlisting help in 
relation to rural development: 

1. The organisation should be a legal entity. 

2. It should be based in a rural area, working there for a mini¬ 
mum of three years. 

3. It should have broad-based objectives serving the social and 
economic needs of the community as a whole and mainly the 
weaker sections. It must not work for profit but on 'no- 
proflt and no-loss basis'. 

4. Its activities should be open to all citizens of India, ir¬ 
respective of religion, caste, creed, sex or race. 

5. It should have the necessary flexibility, professional corpe- 
tence emd organisational skills to implement programmes, 

6. Its office-bearers should not be elected members of any poli¬ 
tical party. ^ 

7. It must declare that it will adopt constitutional and non¬ 
violent means for rural development purposes. 

8. It must be comnlitod to secular and democratic concepts and 
methods of functioning.^^ 
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In a country like ours, with its ovefiihalning majority of popula¬ 
tion living in about six lakh villagas; it is normal to find that a 
larga nuntasr of voluntary aganoiaa ara working in thane vll lagan in 
laplamanting various davslopiBantal programnas. Wills most of than 
ara cchoantrating thair afforts locally, aone of tha national laval 
agandas ara also working in diffarant fields of rural davalopaant. 
Tha Collowing ara sons of tha national laval agencies Involved in 
some of the iaixirtant fields of rural developnant:^^ 

1. Agriculture and Allied Pialds—(1) Bharat Krishak Samaj, New 
Delhi; (2) Young Farmers' Association, New Delhi; (3) Action 
for Food Production (APPRO), Hew Delhi; and (4) Appropriate 
Technology Development Association, Lucknow. 

2. Pood and Nutrition—(1) Catholic Relief Services, New Delhi; 
(2) CARITAS, India ; and (3) People's Acticm for Development, 
India (PAOI), New Delhi. 

3. CSiild Nelfare—(1) Indian Council of Child Welfare, New Delhi; 
(2) Balkanji Bari, Boni»y; and (3) Federation of Organisation 
Working for Children in India (FOWCI), New Delhi. 

4. Barijan Welfare—Harijan Sevak San^, New Delhi. 

5. Tribal Welfare—Bharatiya Adimjatl Sevak Sangh, New Delhi. 

6. Oanaral Rural Dsvslopamt and Coordination Functions—(1) 
Bharat sevak Samaj; (2) Church Auxiliary for Social Action 
(CASA), New Delhi; (3) Asiw Institute of Rural Devalopssnt, 
Bangalorai (4) Centre for Agrarian Research Training and Bdu- 
cation (CARTE), Ghasiabad, U.P.; (5) National Chriatian 
Council of India, Nagpur; (C) Association of Voluntary Agan- 
cies for Rural Devalr^pmant (avard). New Delhi; (7) Rama- 
kriatma Misaion, Belurmath, Calcutta; (8) Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion, New Delhi; (9) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, New Delhi; (10) 
Indian Council for Social welfare, Bcahay; and (11) CARITAS, 
New Delhi, 

Further, Ghanshyan Shah and Chaturvadl^^ have classified voluntary 
agencies working in the field of rural development into three cate¬ 
gories: (1) *The Tectmo-Managerial Voluntary Agencies*, which work on 
the premise that the process of rural development can be accelerated 
through modern management techniques and technology, (2) *Reformiat 
Voluntary AgMcies*, which try to bring about changes in the social 
and economic relationship with the existing political framework. 
They usually carry out mors than one programme linked to overall 
rural socio-economic davalopment, and (3) ”The Radical Voluntary 
Aganoiaa*, which sa^ to challenge the existing pcoduction relations. 
Their attSNpt is to organise the exploited egeinet the exploiters. 
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Obey undertake some economic, health or educational progranmas as an 
"entry point' to ndailise masses for political action. 

SOME ASENCIBS MGRKIMS FOR RORAL IffiVELOPtmT 

Voluntary effort in rural development at Central level is j^omoted 
on large scale with greater responsibility through People's Action 
for Development, India <PADI).* PADI, which is functioning in close 
co-operation with Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development. It 
is working with several voluntary agencies in transforming rural 
areas. PAOI, which has conpleted 25 years of service, has so far 
assisted 375 projects with a total financial outlay of Rs. 26.78 
crore. Of these, 214 projects involving Re. 10.16 crore have been 
completed and the remaining are in progress.^^ ^e main thrust of 
PADI in associating with voluntary agencies is to help in project 
inplementation, assist farmers, especially small and marginal, rural 
artisans and landless labourers by providing them integrated services 
for raising ^ployment, production and income and by organising 
services for distributicm of agricultural inputs. PADI's oomnitnent 
to rural regeneration is perhaps best se^ in the work done in Anand 
(Gujarat), in agricultural producti(»i and productivity services co¬ 
operative union. Between 1979 and 1984, this organisation set a 
remarkable customer service facilities. Zt enploys 27 tractors «id 
associated implements to cover an area of 1,00,000 acres with an 
impressive average of about 1,100 hours per tractor per year.^^ 
Further, PADI it is associated with several rural develcpmant pro> 
grammea, like lift Irrigation, providing facilities to fishermen, 
agro-based activities,—like horticulture, dairy, poultry, village 
industries, etc.—improving drinking water supply and sanitation, 
development of women and children, social education and so forth. 
Various voluntary agencies ewsoeiated with PADI are functioning suc¬ 
cessfully in inplenwiting various rural developmental programmas 
under the leadership of philanthropic individuals ^ missions for 
upliftmentjrural people through various nultipucpose progranmea.^^ 

Another national level voluntary agency—Asian institute of Rural 
Development, Bangalore—has been actively involved in rural develop- 
merit {vogranmes, like development of human resources through training 
programmas, transfer of technology in sericulture, field action in 
villages, publication and researdi and promoting national and 
international linkages. It is also implementing two government 


*PADZ has since been stqperssedsd by a new organisation cal lad CAPART 
in wibich PAOI and Council foe Rural Technology (CART) havebssn 
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pcogrammes—the Lab-to-Land Progranna and TRYSEM in village#. The' 
training programnea includes, Asian Rural Service Corps (ARSC) for 
trainees of government and voluntary organisations from Asia and 
African regions. Another ioiporttfit training progroame conducted by 
the Institute is Agrarian Reform and Rural Development, for the 
benefit of management level personnel of government, voluntary 
organisations, credit agencies, cooperatives, etc.^^ 

Further, various Institutions and banks are also associated with 
voluntary agencies in inplementing rural development programnea. The 
role of Bank of Baroda, is one such exairple, where a mechanism was 
evolved through t«hlch voluntary agencies have been sponsored and the 
results of these have been encouraging. One of its Innovative pro- 
granmes in rural development- is through setting up of Greun Vikas 
Kendras (GVK) and seeking close collaboration of business houses. 
While the banks set up GVK, the business houses sponsored Aegis 
Navsarjan Rural Development Foundation in Gujarat to initiate rural 
development process in SOO villages of six backward taluks. They 
have undertaken various rural development progranrnes, viz., promoting 
infrastructure facilities, economic, education, health and medical 
care, culture, etc. Thus, the foundation and the GVK becamie the 
focal point for rural development. They established effective 
liaison with OROA, DIG, KVIC, KVIB, departments of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, social welfare, public works, training centre. 
Lions Club, Rotary Club, etc., and frequently discussed with them 
about the {Hrospects of rural development in these areas and exploit 
them by overcoming the physical and procedural problems.^^ 

In addition, it is also in^rtant to examine the efforts of some' 
locally concentrated agencies in the field of rural development. In 
Maharashtra's Beed district, 'Manavlok' is actively involved in im¬ 
plementing various rural development progranines in over SO villages 
covering population of about 75,000. It is iirplementing various 
agricultural development progranmes, like 'Krishik Panchyat', which 
is intended to help marginal farmers through supply of seeds, ferti¬ 
lisers and through pursuing them to use nodern technology in farming. 
So far, over 2,000 farmars have benefited. Further, the farmers are 
also provided interest-free loans for purchasing cattle, agriculture 
iaplemants, etc. Other pcogranmas include waste land development, 
<li99ing oosmunity wells, construction of nalabunds and check dams for 
storage of water for subsequent use for irrigation, construction of 
godowB for storing grains, afforestation, training in vieaving and 
carpet making, etc. Besides these, the agency is also Involved in 
welfare and rehabilitation prograraass for woem mod ^Idrsn.^ 

Another voluntary agency 'vishwa Karma Udyog Sasidi”, also working 
in Bead district, has started working with an objective of achieve 
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jit«grated rural devaloExnant throu0i aconoodc, aodal and aduoa- 
lal tranafomation. lha agency bellevaa that rural araaa can ba 
loped by tapping the available natural raapuroea* art and erafta- 
hip of the people and general level of Intel ligmoe. With thia 
leWf the ”Vlahwa Kama Unified village Development Programne”, 
been started by the organisation through Identifying a group of 
'iotic entrepreneurs and Imparting necessary training to make them 
f-sufflclerrt. The agency has started a stone crusher, printing 
18 , units for brick manufacturing, fabrication, painting, etc. 
:her, training in production of chalk pieces, «»x candles, 
jlopes, refills and amonia printing, etc., was provided and assis- 
:e was also provided in securing loans for starting their own 
-eprises. The results were outstanding in making the entre- 
leurs self-sufficient. Further, the organisation is planning to 
t an institution for research in natural resources of power, like 
JT energy, gobar gas, hydel power, etc., with the aim to raise the 
Lng standards of comnon man in rural areas.^^ 
larvangin Vikzks Sanstha, operating in I^tur district, is another 
Bple of involvment in rural development programmes. It has 
iated cooperative fanning in several villages by bringing the 
low and barren lands imder cultivation. They have also dug wells 
irrigating these lands, and have undertaken afforestation schemes 
arge scale by planting variety of trees like subabul, mango, lim, 
X), etc. All the landless farmers in the villages were coverd 
r these schemes. They were imparted training in weaving mats, 
•ts, sta, to supplement their inoomes.^ 

haratiya Agro industries Foundation, Uruli Kanchan, in Pune dis- 
:t, with the help of PADI, has initiated schemes for inqproving 
: production through cross-breeding prograrnnes, which Is Inatru- 
al In boosting the rural sconony. Another significant project is 
fertiliser jaroject, launched in Colaba district, aims at aducat- 
facmers about advantages of using urea nitrogen to increase pad(^ 
uctlon. The results show that the yield'in demonetraticn plots 
thim times higher than the average yield of other farms.^^ Shri 
iji Shikshan Prasarak Meuidal, another agency in Solapur district, 
been working in the field of rural development, since Independ- 
!. It has Initiated a lift irrigation project, with the help of 
;, and by this lift irrigation and the assistance received from 
r foreign eigmcies and state governnei^, the village has come ip 
model villas having an integrated development project. It has 
It all Agricultural, horticultural and fodder development aotivi- 
development of animal husbandry, such as dairy, goatry, 
sry, poult^ and Aiesp-rearing programmes. Further, it has also 
ndustrial Training Centre, TSySBM programme. Blanket Waking 
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Training Cantrar brick Mking activity* anargy aaving prograpMa 
aucb aa wind mil la* aolar haatara* aolar cookara, bio>gaa trainin 
prograana and almoat avarything reguirad for a village. All than 
davalopnants are due to devoted and dedicated aarvioea of voluntar 

workara.22 

The foregoing disouaaion about the involvement of varioua nationa 
and local voluntary aganciea in the field of varioua davelocaianta 
andeavoura* clearly ahoM the increaaing participation of voluntar 
agenclea in rural development. 

(CRITS hm LIMITATIONS 

Since rendering service to poor is the main objective of voluntar 
agencies, they are eminently suitable to undertcUce rural developnm 
works and also help in inplenenting govemnent progranmes. They hav 
inherent ca^city to organise rural poor and weaker sections fo 
defending their rights. They are in a better position to organls 
rural masses for availing the collective benefits. Further, they oa 
also make a positive contribution as watch-dogs of public interai 
close to the coamunity. They are supposed to be potentially av^ric 
to official agencies in the following three respects: (i) thei 
workers can be more sirKsrely devoted than government staff to tt 
task of reducing the sufferings of the poor; (ii) they can have 
better rapport with the rural poor than government employees; an 
(iii) since they are not bound by rigid bureaucratic rules and pcocc 
dures, they can operate with greater flexibility and can ad jus 
their activities quickly and continuously learning from their ex 
perienoe.^^ 

Further, their natural capabilitiee—like raising funds, neamti 
to community, ability to eiqperimsnt, flexibility in approach, humi 
touch, better grasp of the needs and problems of people, etc.—p. 
them in an advantageous position to undertake rural develcpmen 
prograxmes. 

UadtabioM 

Though voluntary agencies are In a better poaltion to undertak 
rural davelopmsnt prograxmts, yet the Norld Conference on Agrarii 
lisfopn and Rural Davalopsmnt convened by the United Nations in 197! 
felt that high percentage of failure of rural development pcogranm 
in xmny developing countries was mainly due to lack of people' 
participation in developsmnt progr mt m ma . The oonferenoe also reom 
nlaad the signlficmos of people's participation and positive role 
Voluntary agencies in rural development which were synonysbus.^ 
Tucthec, Reddy^^ has observed some ccsmon irregularities among t 
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voluntary agancloa as followa: (1) Most of tha agendas are haadad by 
a strong and doadnant personality without nuch devolution of powar 
and autonoav to the lower sactlons# tharatoy giving an iB|>rasslon that 
those are on e -m an abows) (ii) Racrultmant of paraonnel is generally 
dona on tbs basis of casta, religion and other personal considera¬ 
tions, ratber than judging tha coauaitBant and aptitude of tha 
recruits; (ill) Exploitation of unea^loyed educated young nan and 
woemn by paying maagra salaries and by using than sometimes for anti¬ 
social activities; (iv) Tte progranmea ixplemented are, by and large, 
"agency-oriented* cr "dcsior-orlented*, rather than "people-oriented"; 
(v) Over-dependence, on funding agencies and govemnent rather than 
isjbi Using local resources and funds; and (vl) A general tendency to 
blame other agencies and authorities in case of failures, without 
attempting to recognise their own appro 2 tch and working methods. 

Further, voluntary agencies cannot do the jobs in certain areas 
like power, mining of coal and minerals, industry, savings and in- 
veatmants, magnitudes and equations, balance of payment flows, capa¬ 
city utilisation, pricing and money and credit supplies, both becmise 
of nation-wide actions and decisions involved, which no voluntary 
agency is equipped tc undertake or deal with, and because of the 
na^iitude of finances called fcr. Thus, no area of national life and 
devalcpment, which required massive action through a nation-wide 
network and/or large reeources, financial and human, is aqppropriate 
for voluntairy agency action.^® In addition, voluntary agencies also 
suffer from lack of professionalism. Most of the trained workers 
prefer to work in urban areas, ratber than in rural areas. Thus, 
these agendas do not have enough expertise and skills to coeplete 
various aspects of their work, like pr^aring project proposals, 
statement of accounts, planning and iaplementation of schemes, etc. 
Further, they are heavily depending on dedication and sacrifice 
rather than competence and consistency. Above all, the major limita¬ 
tion is lack of sufficient funds for implementing the progranmes. 

OCIKXl^lON 

; 

In spite of several lixltations, involvemeht of voluntary agencies 
in the process of rural development has become essential, due to 
government's inherent limitations in reaching the rural poor. If 
sufficient funds and guidance are^ovided, voluntary agendee can 
play a vital supportive role in developing rutal areas. They can be 
of i mm e n ae help to government in ieplementlhg their programmes, by 
helping in identifying the right beneficiaries; since they are close¬ 
ly attached to rural people. They can also give reliable feed back 
through monitoring the programmes. The Sev^th Plan docuxMUit has 
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ld«nt|4fi«d imytMl pfogzmmea and araac In which participation of 
voluriury agA^iw can ba of gtaat halp in battar isplanantaticn of 
anti-povarty and aininiR naada pcograaaM.^^ 

lb concluda, it can ba aaid that involvenant of voluntary aganciaa 
in tha procaaa of rural davalopmant is cna of tha appropriata 
atratagy for auccaaaful inplanentatlon of various poverty allaviation 
progranma. Although govammsnt »ay succeed in improving econasic 
conditions of individuals^ the voluntary agencies can help in uplift¬ 
ing weaker sections through ccllectlve efforts, like caasninity 
irrigation, collective farming, coanmlty bio-gas, social fore^ry, 
etc., where they can motivate and prcvide imagerial support for 
availing benefits oollectively for oonminity welfare. The govemnent 
Aould reoogiise their role and ^lould increase financial siqppoct, 
relax rules and regulations and, thus, encourage them to'take up 
various developmental progdmnes, which Will certainly prove a major 
step in the process of rural transformatioiv 
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nlarges the soc^ of rural development plan by independently for- 
ulating Its'own actlvltieSf based m its own perception of rural 
eede. voluntary organisations are the apt ones to mobilise vill- 
gers inclined for constructive work. Obey are best suited to chan- 
elise their spare time and energy and by doing so they foster 
he growth of leardership at various levels of the rural society, 
esides/ there are always some areas of work in which the career 
ureaucracy has established stories of failures to its 
redit(?): these ones are ideally fit for voluntary action. The 
oluntary agencies not only undertake constructive work but also 
xercise surveillance over the government it} its role as a rural 
eveloper. They criticise government policies and progranmes and, 
hus, provide an essential conrunication channel keeping it briefed 
bout the successes and failures of rural development prograimes. No 
ess significant is amother advantage flowing from them. As these 
gencies develop emd show increzising conpetence in assuming larger 
i^wnsibilities, they becone qualified and fit for seme additional 
unctions which at present are vested in regular bureaucracy. Such 
evolution of functions is necessary, for without it the responsi- 
ilities of administration vrould tend to increase to a point beyond 
ts capacity to cope.^ 

The word ‘voluntary* does not suggest total absence of State 
ontrol. Voluntary agencies have necessarily to operate within the 
ramework of laws enacted by the State. They, for instance, have to 
^nply with the Societies Registration Act, Foreign Contribution 
Regulation) Act, Income Teuc Act and the like. Their accounts are 
Jbject to audit and the government has pewer to investigate any 
areign assistance to these agencies. The Kudal Connisslon enquiry 
,ito the functieming of the Gandhi Peace Foui^tion. is a proof of the 
3S8lble interface between the State and voluntary action. 

Voluntary action in India is verily as old as the emergence of 
rganlsed society itself. it originated as pure philanthropy or 
larity and this motivation sustains the effort all through history 
lough other influences have also emerged of late leading to esta- 
lishment of many voluntary bodies. Coming nearer to our times, even 
itablishmmit of the Indian National Congress in 1885 was a voluntary 
.'fort initiated by Allan Octavian Hume, SKXlaimed as its 'father and 
under*. Addressing an open letter to the graduates of the 
Icutta Dniversity in 1883, Hume g^e a clarion call to the educated 


bis is how the Congress designated Bums on his dsalth In 
.912. 
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bh: 


;ou are ttie salt of the land. And if ttnongst you the elite, fifty 
men cannot be found with sufficient power of self-sacrifice, 
sufficient love for and pride in their country, sufficient genuine 
and unselfish heartfelt patriotism to take the initizitive, artd if 
needs be, devote the rest of their lives to the cause, then there 
Is no hope for India. Her sons must and will remain mere humble 
dpnd helpless instruments in the hands of foreign rulers, for they 
rrtK) would be free themselves nust strike the blcw.^ 

t the Indizm National Congress transcended its originally visua- 
ied objectives is beside the point here: no individual has the 
litvoyance to cast the horoscope of the organisation he himself 
hires to find. 


SOURCES OP INSPIRATION 

•iotivations for voluntary action are diverse, which is but to be 
jcted in a country of the size and diversity of indieu In India, 
voluntary action has derived its principal inspiration from 
igion, Mahatma Gandhi, and patronage politics. Many trusts and 
ndations have been set up in the name of God to initiate, among 
rs, specific progcapnes of betterment of rural life, ihese are 
lanthropic activities and ace inspired by religion, ihe Tirumal 
upati Devasthanam, which manages the temple complex of Lord 
ikateswara, at Tirupati has expanded its concern and taken up a 
iety of philanthropic projects which include actions promoting 
1 development also. The Ramakrishna Mission (founded in 1697) is 
3 actively involved in many amelioration programmes. Sone like 
Admar Mutt Education Council of Udupi (Karnataka) open educa- 
lal institutions and promote educational development. Similarly, 
Istianity has prompted establishment of several institutions in 
lous parts of India to take up rural development activities on 
nitarian grounds; even though some suspect that their motivation 
proselytising. 

Mzdtatma Gandhi, who was never tired of reminding the people that 
La lives in its villages and who oomnltted himself to ruralrecons- 
::tion,, created a countrywide network of institutions devoted to 
rural cause and raised a widely spread corps of social workers 
:ing in euid.for the villages. Gandhi inspijrad voluntary action to 
gree no one else could. Vinoba Bhsve and Jayaprakash Narayan 
ang to the same family, continuing, in their own way, the.Gandhian 
ram traditions, of course, amidst their cwn difficulties. 
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nwr« is a third catagory of voluntary aganciaa also. An inclina> 
ticn aaong political partias may ba saan to craata or infiltrata and 
oontrolf voluntary aganeiaa. Thus, voluntary bodias ara also gatting 
vlawed as but opportunitias for pronotlng partisan politics.^ Tha 
Oomnunists in India, as wa all knew, alianatad thamsalvas fron the 
national malnstrcaan by not participating in tha 'Quit India* Kovamnt 
of 1942 launched by Mahatma Gandhi. In 1943, Bengal found Itself In 
the grip of an exceptionally severe famine in the course of vhlch the 
Connunists spread out to the villages and. undertook extensive relief 
work, which, it is coiimon knowledge, paid then handsome political 
dividends in later yeaurs. 

MA3NITUM; OF VOLOnARY ACTION 

The need for voluntary action is self-evident, and India has 
recognised it since the early days of its independence. The First 
Five-Year Plan^ provided Rs. 4 crore for assistance by the Central 
Government for voluntary organisations (and Rs. one crore for youth 
camps and labour for students), it was, moreover, around this time 
that the Bharat Sevak Samaj was established to act as a non-political 
and non-official national platform for constructive work. The Samaj 
was Intended to assist in the development of existing voluntary 
organisations, its functions being:^ 

1. To find and develop avenues of voluntary service forthe 
citisens of India: 

(a) to promote national sufficiency and build the economic 
strength of the country, 

(b) to promote the social well^ing of the community and to 
mitigate the privations and hardships of its less 
favoured sections; and 

2. To draw out the available unused time, energy and other re¬ 
sources of the people and direct them into various fields of 
social and economic activity. 

Each sucesMive Plan has set aside funds for utilisation by volun¬ 
tary organiiiii^cms. The currmt Seventh Five year Plan carries a 
provision of Rs. 200 crore for^them. 

It is difficult to assess t)^ number of voluntary agsMias eng a ged 
in rural dsvelogsmnt but one can safely fix their number at 800 —this 
is ths mnber of Voluntary agencies rsoeiving assistanee from tbs 
Omitral Oovirnmf|^; The Ministry of Rural oevelofsant has set Op a 
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bo^y to dotl with the voluntary bodlMt the Council for AdvanoenKit 
of people's Action and Rural Technology (CAPART). The cafabt was set 
up in 1986 by merging in it two existing organisations, namely, 
•eople's Action for Oevelopmant (India) and the Council for Advanoe- 
mant of Rural Technology. The CAPABT channelisee funds to the volvm- 
tary organisations for inplenanting rural developnant progrmnas, and 
to this end a portion of the funds available under different anti- 
noverty progranmes, like integrated Rural Development ProgzasSm,. 
Rural Landless Bkploynent Quarantee Programme, National Rural Employ¬ 
ment Programme, Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas, 
Accelerated Rural Water Siqpply Programne, Low Cost Sanitation, etc., 
is made available to CAPART for being given to the voluntary orga¬ 
nisations. More specifically, the OkPART has been established *to 
encoureige, promote and assist voluntary action in the implementation 
of projects for enhancement of rural prosperity* and 'to strengthmi 
and pronote voluntary efforts in rural development with focus on 
injecting new technological inputs in this belief*.^ Since its 
inception in September 1986 till February 1987, it heis sanctioned 453 
projects with a total cost of Rs. 324 laUch.^ 

Mmition must also be made of bodies like the Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Board and the National Wasteland Board which, like CAPART, 
extend financial assistance to voluntary bodies for implementing 
rural development prograimes even though the scale may be much lower. 
It is a statutory requirement for a voluntary agency to receive a 
certification frmnthe Beam Ministry for securing eligibility for 
foreign funds. 

As already mantlonad, no fewer than 800 voluntary organisations 
art preesntly in exlstsnoe and taking up programnaa of rural develop- . 
ment. The more prominent ('nodal') among them are: (1) Social work 
and Research Centre, T1 Ionia, Rajasthan: (2) Young Hixo Asaoclationi 
(3) Haryana Social Work and Research Centre, Khori, Mahandergarhi (4) 
Gramin Vikas Samlti, Village Pethia, Patna: (5) Social Work and 
Research Centre, Kashipur, Koraput, CArissa: (6) Association for the 
Rural Poor, Rcydxiran, Hadraa; (7) Pcayag Samaj Seva Sansthan, Tildo- 
Neera, Raipur, Madhya Pradesh; (8) Regional Research and Study 
Centre, Arbind Nagar, Nidnapore, West Bengal; (9) Rural Centre for 
Ruman Interests, Churvadhar, Sirmour, Himachal Pradesh; (10) Kerala 
^matri Sahitya Pariahad, Trivandrum; (11) Myiaore Resettlmnent and 
Development Agency, Bangalore; (12) Tamil Nadu Action Group, 
Tamil Nadu; (13) Sucheta Kriplani Shikeha Niketan, 
Nahaklar, Jodhpur; (14) Antyodaya Chetna Mandal, Barkhamd, Orissa; 
(15) ihiral Communes, Narine street, Bombay; (16) Gantti Ashram 
(Mtokebi, Cbuchu, Yiplang, Nagaland; (17) Institute foe ^el Jjfapa- 
tion and Development, indranagar, Madras; (18) People's Action for 
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Development, Trivandrum; (19) Nav Oiarat Jaqrltl Kendrai Brindavan, 
D.P.; (20) Nehru Yuvak Kendra, Dehra Dun; (21) SBTU, Ahmedabad; (22) 
Centre for Education and Documentation, Bombay; (23) Centre for 
Tribal Consclentisation, Pune; and (24) National institute of Social 
Work and Social Sciencee, BhubanesMer. 

Though voluntary organisations are spread all over India and 
apparently no state is without them, yet it is in states like Maha¬ 
rashtra, Gujarat and Kerala where they are firmly established and 
have struck deep roots In the soil. Maharashtra and Gujarat have 
long traditions of social service, irtiich accounts for the effective¬ 
ness of voluntary agencies. In Kerala, the Christian missions have 
been traditionally active. 

PROBLEM-AREAS PC® VOLUNTARY ACTION 

The voluntary organisations in India, at any rate a large nunber 
of them, are sporadic and intermittent in their work, which speaks 
for poor planning. For, as soon as the necessary momentum buJ Ids up 
and take-off stage is reached, inactivity descends on the village. 
It is, therefore, necessary that rural developnent work is planned on 
a continuous basis, taking care at the same time to see that the 
voluntary acticm does not drain away initiative, resourcefulness and 
self-help of the rural community, thereby making it perpetually 
dependent on external props. It must be borne in mind that nearly 
total voluntary acticm in India has been mounted by outsiders, who in 
the very scheme of things will have to leave, sooner or later. 
Voluntary agencies, therefore, should foster the growth of grassroots 
leadership—from the class ooipoeition view point also—and plan for 
the latter 8 succession in due course of time. Moreover, they have 
been generally content to function in accessible rural areas, and 
their prograitmes have been able to benefit the relatively better-off 
groups of the rural society. Their efforts, in other words, have 
succeeded in reaching the middle and small ranks of the rural society 
but not below. A sizable chunk of the rural population, especially 
in the remoter areas, suffers from acute poverty, but these have not 
yet been touched by voluntary efforts. Of course, voluntary agencies 
are apt to become more effective and vigorous if planning comes 
increasingly closer to the people. Particularly for what has come to 
be known as the tiny secty—whi<* includes fisheries, animal hus¬ 
bandry, horticulture, etc.—planning must become locally-based. 

The single most formidable problem of voluntary-organisations is 
perhaps one of assured funding. A majority of them, lacking as they 
do an independent source of income and depending on external finan¬ 
cial support, are perennially haunted by paucity as well as their 
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uncertainty of funds. Funding problem is so acute that msiy organi¬ 
sations are forced to drop mid-way even good on-going programmes 
good for the rural comrunlty and have to take up activities for iM.c^ 
they may not have the requisite talent and which may not even have 
relevance and utility for the local people. Vet, they axe lured to 
them simply because of the money tag attached. They, in short, 
remain re-active in their approach, not pro-active} and such a situa¬ 
tion inhibits long-term planning. Although it is an announced policy 
of the government to give financial assistance to them, they get 
demoralised by the needlessly vexatious and delay-involving proce¬ 
dures of work observed in the bureaucracy. Even when a particular 
grant has been sanctioned, its release is held up unnecessarily, 
which has a paralysing effect on voluntary action. 

PCSREIGN FUNDING FOR VOLUNTARY ACTION 

The real awakening for the present large-scale voluntary action 
for rural welfare has come from the world-wide relief efforts which 
have been initiated in India in 1965-66.® There are, today, many 
voluntary organisations at the international level working for the 
rural cause, and the more prcxninent eunong them are OXFAM, Christian 
Aid, Catholic Relief Services, Wat on want, Save the Children Fund, 
Terredes, Hommes, Bread for the World, Misereor, etc. The emerging 
concern at the global level for rural development is a welcome fea¬ 
ture, the mast appropriately, signifying oneness and indivisibility 
of mankind. As it is an important source of income, it deserves a 
somewhat detailed discussion. 

The general scarcity of financial resources conpels many voluntary 
organisations to look outside the country for funds to catty on their 
activities. Today, foreign donations have come to play a definite 
part in voluntary action in the country; "Tliere is today more flow of 
foreign funds from foreign donor-agencies to non-governmental organi¬ 
sations in India than ever in the past*.^® But foreign donations are 
not merely a matter of concern betwewi the donor and the donee. The 
State in India cannot be bypassed in such transactions, though it 
offers two options to the donees. Voluntary organisations receiving 
foreign donations are under a statutory obligation to get themselves 
registered with the Horae Ministry, and this status is accorded only 
on fulfilment of the terms and conditions laid down by the govern¬ 
ment. The requirement for registration is calculated to mnaice that 
they •function in a manner consistent with the values of a soverei9> 
democratic republic*. This is provided for under the Foreign Contri¬ 
bution (Regulation) Act passed in 1976, the controversial tmrgtfxy 
year. As a result, a registered association is reqpilred to intimate 
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to the Central GoVernnent as to the amount of each foreign contribu 
tlon received by It, the source from which and the manner In trtilc 
the foreign contribution was received, and the purpose for which an 
the manner in which such foreign contrlbuticxi was utilised. Orgmi 
satlcns, not registered with the Horn Ministry, however, do not stan 
totally debarred from accepting foreign donaitions. But they have t 
obtain the Home Ministry's clearance before accepting forelg 
assistance. 

About 11,000 voluntary organisations are presently registered wit 
the Home Ministry but only 7,000 of them are getting foreign con 
trlbutions. In 1984, nearly Rs. 254 crore were ploughed into Indl 
in the form of contributions. It which rose to Rs. 350 crore 1 
1986, which signifies a steady increase in foreign contribution. 
This amount fbeds several purposes of which rural development is bu 
one part. The Government of India does not maintain a separat 
account of funds received for rural development only. The majo 
donor countries are: USA (Rs. 57 crore), West Germar^ (Rs. 54 crore) 
Great Britain (Rs. 26 crore), Switzerland (Rs. 10 crore), Canada (R£ 
13 crore), Holland (Rs. 10 crore), and Italy (Rs.l9 crore). Th 
principal recipient states in India are Tamil Nadu (Rs. 42 crore) 
Maharashtra (Rs. 30 crore), Andhra Pradesh (Rs. 25 crore), Reral 
(Rs. 29 crore). West Bengal (Rs. 22 crore), Karnataica (Rs. 15 crore) 
Bihar (Rs. 12 crore), and Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 5.5 crore). One ma' 
thus see that the four southern states—Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhr 
Pradesh and Karnataka—are getting the largest amount of foreic 
funds. This is because the principal beneficiaries of foreign dona 
tions are the Christian organisations which are more de^ly entren 
ched in the south. 

The donor organisatiois are content with providing financial al 
and do not depute their personnel for execution or even overaeein 
Implementation vests in the donee-agencies. The latter is also nc 
subject to any extended accountability. The donors' concern fc 
monitoring the progress of the assisted projects is restricted t 
calling for periodic returns and reports as well as audited accoun 
of money spent. The Home Ministry also exercises a measure of con 
trol by its power of launching investigations into questionable case 
of misuse of foreign funds. Many voluntary agencies receive foreic 
donations running into six-digit figures and the Home Ministry make 
it a point to keep an eye oft such of them as are receiving hus 
funds. In case misuse of funds is proved, it can revoke the regie 
tratien and bar the defaulting agencies from accepting foreign, dona 
tiaieu This is not a mere theoretical threat. In 1986, registfatlc 
of as many as 27 voluntary agencies was revoked for yiplation o 
rules and regulations governing acceptance of donations. Todai 
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diplonscy is a hydra-heekled nonstar, and aspicMiaga is its Integral 
and menacing part. Foreign funds do not carry the name of the real 
'donors', and the presence of cover organisations cannot be alto> 
gather denied. Equally serious is the problem which proaelytlsers 
may pose for the vulnerable Third lilorlders, the former's altruism 
being largely fake. Ohe spies and the proselytisers are an obvious 
threat to voluntary action. Both these pcm a danger and every care 
should be taken to ward them off. 

CBAUAI^ FOR FOIURB 

t. 

Voluntary action has, today, shifted its focus from individuals to 
communities, and has acquired a level of conplexity demanding the 
presence of varied skills in this sector. Earlier, training of 
personnel was not considered to be inportant. All this has apparent¬ 
ly clanged. Today, technology is becoming increasingly conplex and 
agriculture has witnessed revoluntionary changes even if these have 
not spread very widely and evenly. As such, voluntary acticxi does , 
demand availability of a* wide range of expertise among voluntary / ‘ 
agencies. Voluntary workers, today, are not completely untrained 
people in many agencies; they have expertise of the 'appropriate' 
level in one area or the other or they get trained, in some skill 
before they take up their work. It is today almost universal that 
they are paid peracmnel, the only difference being that the salary is 
fixed on idealistic considerations. In the process, they are becom¬ 
ing increasingly professionalised, indeed, a certain pattern of 
employment seems to be emerging in the voluntary sector. The person¬ 
nel working in voluntary bodies are either in the younger age-group 
or the higher one. They join soon after their education for idea- ' 
listic reascxis when salary does not matter much in life. They, 
however, quit and take up regular, more paying enployment as a career 
when their family and worldly liabilities increase. Again, they 
return to the voluntary world after their family reaponsibilities are 
over, presumably on retirement. j 

Mention may also be made of a trend eumxig voluntary agencies, \ 
especially in states like Karnataka, Tandl Nadu, and Andhra Pradesh, 
to cone together and form federations. This is a welcome trend, for 
in the process the voluntary agencies would feel a sense of solids- j; 

rlty, gather some clout and become politically influential. It is a 
cowDo n experience that the voluntary agencies are presently dogged by 
Various problems. They are particularly harassed by the govemssatal 
agenoiee in the matter of granting funds. A oosmon platfbans may act 
as a rural lobby and help thme in mmy ways. Surprising as it may 
appear, voluntary action experiences threat from local landlords. 
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State level legislators, ^nd power brokers, for their vested in¬ 
terests are getting eiiposed and power-base threatened. Mhat is pof*. 
even local policemen, forest guards, etc., are up in arms agaiw 
voluntary workers. It would do none any good if such threats ar: 
dismissed lightly. A federation may become a bulwork of support and 
take the bull by the horns. 

Voluntary action for rural development, it must be stressed, i. 
seldom undertaken by the rural poor themselves: it has drawn to it., 
ranks outsiders trtio, naturally, bring to their tasks their indivi¬ 
dual orientations, interpretations, priorities and prefereices. Man; 
of them are politically caimitted, and rural betterment is viewed as 
part of their larger politics. Voluntary organisations must no\ 
break new ground and the rural poor must organise themselves poli¬ 
tically to take up the challenge of self-betterment. The bene¬ 
ficiaries must be made conscious of the benefits intended for them 
When organised, they would work for effective implementation of 
agrarian laws which, in many states, remain eis mere show pieces, not 
meant for inplementation. 

Voluntary agencies imist also learn to evaluate their goals, stra¬ 
tegies and logistics from time to time and be prepared to change th«r 
when feedback so suggests. They must remain in tune with the en¬ 
vironment which, one must note, is not static but fast changing. 

Today, new demands are being mounted by the rural comnunity, anc 
mere motivation is hardly an adequate preparation for voluixtarj 
action. AS development progresses, conplexities increase and as 
consequence the needs of the local conmunity call for the presence of 
medical doctors, agronomists, horticulturists, veterinarians, and 
variety of other experts in voluntary bodies. Ihe future will compel 
the voluntary organisations to become more and more professional, anc 
the trend towards this has already triggered itself. 
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HARSH SETHI 

■it DCXDKS as if environmentalism is an idea whose time has cone.' 
So writes Anil Agarwal in the State of India's Bnviroraent 1984-85. 
"Newspapers give prominent display to environmental horror stories. 
Editorials demand better management of natural resources. Government 
statements on the need to preserve envirounent are now commonplaoe... 
There are new laws for control of air and water pollution and for tht 
conservation of forests .... Party documents and wrty manifestot 
take care to mention the inportance of environment."^ 

And yet, Dunu Roy in the same volume remarks, "In the socia: 
system of India 1985, environmental myt^a would appear to be t 
80 cl 2 tl disease*.^ Nothing expresses this better than "The Seocnc 
Statement of Shared Ooncem* published in the same CSE volume, when 
the signatories, after congratulating themselves for the 'progress 
made in the last three years, go on to lament: 

The Bhopal disaster has stunned those responsible for pollutioi 
omtrol, and put fear in the hearts of millions of industria 
workers and people living near factories. But Bhopal is not th< 
only disaster, subtle and Invisible processes continue t« 
undermine human and natural resource base .... Satellite datv 
has confirmed that India is indeed loosing more than a mlllioi 
hectares of forests every year, something that forest depart¬ 
ments have consistently emd perversely sought to deny. A1 
our hill and mountain eoo-systems, the cradles of our life givin< 
rivers are deteriorating rabidly. Even in heavy rainfall area: 
where forests should be in full bloom, the land is ,beoaming • 
barren desert. Every day thousands of hectares of India's ono 
rich biosphere slide into a vast wasteland; the only differeno 
is that tod;^ the word 'wasteland' has become part of off Ida 
vocabulary .... Environmnital degradation threatens ever; 
Indian today.^ 
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PROBLEMS OP EMVnOMEMI 

Lets look St a mnber of other seeming paradoms. Ihree Mile 
Island and Chernobyl nottrlthstanding, the Indian nuclear estate la 
merrily going on expanding itself. The leaders, the horrific details 
on radiation leaks at Tarapur apart, are confidant that the Indian 
nuclear technology is the best, and that no such disaster ever 
take place here. Notwithstanding dozens of 'scientific reports' on 
the 111-effects of monoculture plantations, particularly of certain 
species of eucalyptus, or the fact that thousands of eucalyptus 
saplings were uprooted by the Byotu Sangha in Karnataka for having 
lowered the water table in the region, the National wasteland De¬ 
velopment Board and innumerable social forestry scdtemes ocxitinue to 
push the tree. N.S. Jodha's conclusive study on the role that 
village ooRinons play in reducing the intensity of poverty notwith¬ 
standing, the State continues to classify the commons as wasteland 
and hand over large tracts to industry for comnercial plantations.^ 
Evoi the Kxipal disaster, while resulting in many enpty gestures 
against MNCs, hais not forced our decision-making elite to reconsider 
the policies governing industrial proAjction and location. Similar¬ 
ly, the State had no hesitation in disregarding the conclusion of the 
S.K. Boy Ocmmlttee report, the three decade long struggle by the 
citizens of ^Miri town, the hundreds of meetings, newspaper articles 
and editorials, even the fact that the Tehri Dam case is scheduled 
for hearing in the St^ireme Oourt—and with reportedly little discus¬ 
sion in the Cabinet—gave the clearance for building the Tehri Dam 
under joint Indo-Soviet auspices. All this when we proudly accept 
the accolades in protecting the tiger or having covered nearly three 
pet cent of our land mass under natlorial parks and wildlife 
sanctuaries. 

This s e ami ng schizophrenic response can be best understood in 
terms of the debate between environmentalism and ecology. Environ¬ 
mentalism in India, as Shiv Visvanathan forcefully argues, is es¬ 
sentially a statist strategy whicdi, "views nature primarily as a 
resource or commodity, justifying the preservation of nature for 
reasons of traide, tourism or leisure. It falls to coopr^iend the 
disjunction between the depradation of nature in the production 
system with the need to conserve nature for the purpos e s of leisure 
ot oonsunptlon*. He further ac^, "it atteapts to humanize the 
violence of technolo^cal obsolelscence through the museum! zation and 
prsMrvation of endangered species, objects and people as spectaolea 
or exhibits...Envirotmantalism is a techno<^^'8 attenpt to d^li- 
» ticise the inplications of ecologically inspiced groups such is 
Chipko, Applko, or even the Kerala auistra Sahitya Paklahad*.-^ No 
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wondacr th* i«t« PrlnB NinUtcr Indira Gandhi aaw no ineonsiatancy 
ba t waa n har lova for andangarad ^aciaa and indiffaranoa to tba 
ganocidal poaaibilitiaa of dana di^lacing paopla. 

Prior to 1972f tha year of the Stockholm Conferance> ahan late 
Indira Gandhi made her fmoua atataaiant on ‘poverty is the greataat 
pollutant”, the concern about environment in ^he country, at leant in 
the policy circles, mbs limited to the conservation of vanishing 
qpecles. ‘Host of the people who raised these issues cane from the 
elite class—shikaris, princes, and princelings of yore”.^ The 
Stockholm Conference did significantly alter the terns of discourse, 
mainly by also directing attention to the inequities in the global 
pattern of resource can8unc>tion, but still the thrust of conservation 
remained. 

At one end of the spectrum %iere those, concerned essentially with 
the rate of depletion of non-rencMaUe resources—prinarily oil. Ihe 
Club of Rone report and others of a similar ilk argued, forcefully, 
that, at the present levels of consunption, most resources would 
vanish within the foreseeable future, consequently, they advocated a 
sero-growth strategy. Expectedly, this thrust was seen by Third Norld 
nationalists as an international con^iracy to keep their countries 
backward. They felt that environmental concerns were only a reflec¬ 
tion of the fears of the rich. *t>te will bother about these problems 
once we become like them”, was the constant refrain heard. 

The Third World nationalist elite shares the post-Cartesian posi¬ 
tivist view of the miraculous powers of science and technology. It 
sees its key task as one of harnessing newer and more i^oductlve 
te(^Hx>logies to push up GNP growth rates and expand the base of the 
modem in&istrlal eoonony. Sharing in many senses the Western view 
on environment, it sees the environmental problem essentially in 
terms of pollution control and depletion of non-renewable resources. 
Given its focus on despoliation and conservation, it fails to compre¬ 
hend the organic link between nature and survival societies —the 
relationship that governs the life of most of our people. It fails 
to see that the major conflicts in our society are around the con¬ 
trol, use, and nurturing of renewable natural resources—soil, water, 
and air—which have provided the basis of livelihood, life-styles and 
life of millions of our people. 

RSrely is realised that the dominant development strategy through 
the onward march of industrialism alters the relationships be t ween 
sen and nature and man in a manner that threatens nature's survival 
econoav. from the traditional fisherfolk on the country's waa tem 
ooast, who find the stocks and species of fiah depleting ee e reeuit 
of Incurelon of nertmnieed trawling end modem nctsf the fo c ee t 
Afellers, who find their a co e e e to traditional habitat 'reetricted by 
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netfer forest lavs and take over of their lands, all in the name of 
protecting the environtantt or the millions forcefully displaced by 
dans, canals, thermal projects, mining, expansion of industry in the 
countryside, the setting up of national parks, even military movement 
as in vest Rajasthan—all over the country, it is the 'common man' 
vho beoones the 'focus', in a double sense, of the march of progress. 
At one level, everything is done by invoking him, and at the other, 
it is he, more than anyone else vho is seen as the stumbling block— 
be it through berating his si^rstitlous Ignorance or by invoking the 
link between overpc^lation and oivironmental degrzKiation. 

This is not to argue that the ' people' do not ravage nature. 
Afterall, we can even Invoke the famous burning down of the Khemdava 
Vana in the epic Mahabharata to demonstrate that the treatment of 
nature as a hostile presence is not a peculiarly post 17th century 
Western phenomena. Closer to present times, the rapid decline of 
forest cover in Nepal, leading to a variety of ecological disturb¬ 
ances, can hardly be blamed only on the rapeKsious needs of industry. 
All that is being stressed is that modern industrial civilisations 
are ir^erently anti-ecological. Modem growth threatens the fragile 
balance evolved in different community and cultural patterns of 
living. Its gravity is such that the very people who had nurtured 
the natural environs are now forced to destroy them as part of their 
survival strategy. Reports prepared by the Social Work and Research 
Centre, Jhabua, show that in Alirajpur Block, Madhya Pradesh, it is 
the tribals who have not only cut down the forests, but have even 
uprooted the stimps in their search for fuelwood and house building 
materials. This has happened when they can easily conf>rehend that 
the destruction of the forests is leading to the region becoming a 
wasteland and that, in less than a decade, they will be unable to 
support their agricultural and pastoral activities. 

At another level, different tendencies within the environment- 
ecology debates can be traced in the discussions on environmental 
audits. Most views on the ecological inpact of developmental inter¬ 
ventions have been limited to the managerial terrain, i.e., within 
the frame of the economists' view of externalities. The perspective 
is that a better understanding of the eco-system can and ahould lead 
to better planning such that negative externalities arising out of 
intervention in nature can be better managed, reduced or even finally 
eliminated. A few have, of late, btgun to question the social inpli- 
cations of tednology choice and liplementation—that since the bene¬ 
fits of de^lopment are inequitably shared, it is only through a 
trmsitlon bo a socialist polity that we can achieve a final solution 
to the class bias in the bearing of the costs of modernisation. In 
the transitory periCd, the focus then is on superior oospensation and 
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rrtiabilltation pt^dkagea. Rarely* ha%mver* are questions raised idxxit 
the Intrinsic violence done both to nan and nature In this process— 
that the three L's of livelihood* life-stales* and life are organi¬ 
cally linked to the ecological space in which they evolved.^ None of 
this is to argue that the first two premises of concern are either 
misleading or not required. Hardly* the point being made is that 
they remain confined to a single, possibly limited view* of the man- 
nature relationship.^ 

VCSiUNIARY AGENaSS AMD THE SPBCTHSJM (Xf EMVIBCMIEMm. ACMVITIBS 

fftiere do the voluntary agencies fit into all this? The nuntser of 
voluntary groups In India actively interested or—involved in en¬ 
vironmental issues today is much larger than any other Third World 
country. And it does need to be admitted that except for conserva- 
tlm-oriented groups or those involved with urban beautlficatlon-- 
nature clubs* the World Wildlife Fund, the local branches of the 
International Union for Conservation of Mature (IUC91)* etc.*—many of 
the grassroots groiq« do see their environmental concern as strongly 
linked to their activity concerning rural and urban poverty* social 
justice* inequality* civil liberties* rural development* appropriate 
technology and health. 

If one was to roughly classify the environmental volunteiry groups 
then we would have most of them involved in: (i) education and advo¬ 
cacy relating to the environment; (ii) opposing public or private 
sector projects that could be harmful to the mvironnent or people 
dependent upon it; and (ill) activities directly aimed at solving 
environmental problems. Groups like the Centre for Science and 
Environment* Kalpavriksha* Delhi Science Forum* Lokayan* Bonbay 
Natural History Society, etc.* are good examples of the first. In 
the second category, we would have dozens of groups that came up in 
the wake of Ehopal disaster or those that oppose the present forest 
and wastelzmd policies or the big dams* nuclear stations* etc. 
Finally* we have agencies* like the Appropriate Technology Group* 
Lucknow; Hagan Sangrahalaya* Wardia; ASTRA* Bangalore; HCRC* Madras; 
or the Dasholi Gram Swarajya Handal (DGSH) in Chamoli* tdiich are 
involved in generating and helping to put into social practice 
technologies that are ecologloally (not only environmentally) benign. 
This is riot to argue that many of the groups of one variety do not 
get Involved in other issues. After all* we also have the exaspia of 
the Kerala Shsstra Sahltya Parishad (KSSP) which has involved 
t ho usa n ds of people—from students* teachers* and professionals to 
peasants* workees* and flsherfolk in a 'scientific debate and 
practicei" in activities ranging from bringing out books on knowing 
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th« enviroiuMntf opposing ths Silsnt Valley Project/ fighting the 
pollution in the Cheleyet rivet/ or extending aitiport to the fisher* 
folk s struggle. Zn additioi to these Jactter known groups/ there are 
hundreds of snsller efforts operating in their own looalities—doing 
everything fran planting useful trees to resuscitating local tanks 
and bunds. 

The r^rtoire of strategies used by the voluntary sector too is 
quite inpressive. From educational canpaigns, using the entire media 
spectrum—books and reports, pamphlets and booklets/ newspaper, 
articles, posters, street plays, audio*vi8uals and films, to public 
meetings, protest strategies varying from mobilising and organising 
local population, petitioning in courts and government, building 
networks within the voluntary sector, with political parties, or with 
concerned specialists—to generating national focus on envircsmental 
issues relating to forests, weusteland, dams, pollution, agricultural 
inputs, destructicn of gene diversity—all have at various levels of 
sophistication and effectively been addressed to by the voluntary 
movement. Possibly the high point of all this activity was the 
stopping of the proposed Forest Policy in 1982. Even today, the 
debate and action on the design, location and social inpact of large 
dams ranging from T^ri and Vishn^prayag in the Garhwal Himalayas, to 
the Narmada Valley Project, the Munnar Dam in Kerala, the Bhopal 
patnaro and inchanpalll Dams on the Madhya Prade^, Andhra Prade^, 
and Maharashtra borders, or the Xoel-Xaro Dam in Bihar is a live <gid 
a concerted one. in brief, throu^ an array of strategies, voluntary 
agencies are doing for the people what the government cannot doi 
telling them how the environment is being destroyed, who is destroy¬ 
ing it, and what can be done about it. While the government agencies 
end iqp blaming the poor for environmental degradation, the voluntary 
agencies stress the over-consumption of the elite, the effects of 
government policy, and exhort the people to appreciate alternative 
development policies.^ In fact, given the nyopia^and cussedness of 
the government and the political parties, it almost appears that it 
is the voluntary agencies alone, who are Mtive iri a pro-people sense 
on the environmental front. 

This protest and campaign work—often more visible—should not 
blind us to the effort being made in developing and demonstrating 
alternatives. Whether it is the work on gobar-gas plants, solar 
cookers, smokeless chulahs, windmills, alternate building techno¬ 
logies, adnl-hydel plants, irrigation techniques or oo natural farm¬ 
ing mstbod*—dozens df voluntary agencies hays been experimenting 
with alternative' technologies. The moat spectacular example is 
possibly that of the 06SM in Chamoli, where the mixed-specie, tree 
plantation achmns evolved by and isplamented with the participation 
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of th« local paopla, stands as « glaring contrast to the official 
efforts at afforestation. 

How than do we assess and relate to this wide and often exciting 
spectrum of environmental activities? Alternatively, how is one to 
assess the overall mood of pessimian which h^uB overtaken the volunt¬ 
ary sector—a feeling that increased all-round activity of experi- 
nenting with alternatives, generating new research and popular educa¬ 
tion material, initiating campaigns or petitioning in courts and 
governments, while undoubtedly worthwhile, is really one of fighting 
a loosing battle. This feeling is most sharply symbolised in the 
difficulty in getting even the network, that got activated in the 
1962 canpaign against the Porest Policy, excited about the proposed 
policy in 1987. Or the fact that the scoop in publishing important 
extreKrts from the proposed Water Policy in The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, a few months back, has not geherated even a single response. 
This, when the proposed Water Policy will affect far many more 
poeple, and adversely', then the porposed Forest Policy of 1982 would 
tiave done. To understand the 'distance' between the enhanced acti¬ 
vity and the feeling of pessimian, we need to turn both to the nature 
of voluntary agencies, as also to the premises of their understanding 
about the man-nature relationship. 

PROBLEMS OF VOUXtTim GBOUPS 

The voluntary sector is a mixed bag of groups and individuals of 
different size, ideologies, areas of (^ration and concern, funding 
sources and effectivity. The sub-sector of environmental groups, 
thus, shares all the strengths and limitations of the voluntary 
sector as a v*ole.^® 

Within the Shviroranental sector, the first problem that the volun¬ 
tary groups face is that of lack of expertise and understanding. 
Ecological science is of recent origin and there is an overall 
leidunetS' of scholarship and undsrstanding. Thus, notwithstanding the 
growth ih the nunter of 'countef-experts' and the conscious forging 
of links between the voluntary groups and universities and reseeutch 
instibutions, lack of data and understanding end up diluting many of 
the argumehts that the voluntary groups come up with. Given their 
limited budgets, most groups, individually or as part of a network, 
fihd it difficult to either retain expertise or carry out enviroj- 
mental lirpeKJt analysis. The fact that roost data, of whatever 
quality, lies with the government, which hiding behind the gatb of 
confidentiality, makes-'it nwr iirpossible to put together a convinc¬ 
ing argument. The Bhopal disaster is a case in point, eyeh the 
xint^EolOgical data dn wind speeds and direction so ceHtfil to any 
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at coaputing tha niMbars llkaly to bo affootad by tha |N1C 
laakaga was daniad. No official institution was willing to tast 
s«f>lae of wstaf/ plant lifa« food* ate. Xn aoeh a altuation# wbara 
the Obion Carbide and the Obion Oovirnwnt ooald aarahal 'Mtntlfie 
evidence and expertise** tbe ill-wgulppad and frdpwntad voluntary 
groups could do little, fha wonder is that they did aanaga to do 
what they did.^^ 

The size and scattered nature of voluntary groups oaussa another 
problem. Even if a mrthwhlla ease can be nada* tha affective 
strength of a group or even a network of groups to carve out a 
*syitpathetic hearing space” in an aatranaly hostile anviro nnan t is 
severely limited. Many of the pr ot es t *efforts are labelled as anti¬ 
development and anti-progress if not anti-national; certified by 
their opponents as products of an anti-diluvian Luddite world-view* 
branded as agents of Weetem iaperialUn* and then sought to be ou- 
opted or crushed. Innumerable exasples can be cited to d u o n strate 
that even asking for rigorous implementation of the various environ¬ 
mental legislati<^ is no guarantee that the State will not ooa* down 
with a heavy hand. In fact* the relationship of the voluntary groups 
with officialdom turns out to be extremely ambivalent—support to 
some agencies on some issues* and a neglect* if not a snuffing out* 
of others. 

Even the strategy of petitioning the courts through invoking ths 
provisions of public interest litigation often serves little purpos e . 
Forgetting for a moment the inherent limitations of court procedure- 
time* money, etc.—or that judgements are not necessarily isplananted 
or even that law and justice are not synonymous categories—the 
court-based strategy may not even open up a public debate. As 
mentioned earlier, tbe Ibhri DMi* though still listed for hearing in 
the Supreme Court, was given clearance by the Government of India 
only a few months back. Similarly* the conflict on oontinuation of 
limestone mining in the reserved forest areas of the Doon Valley* 
even with the court petition being baesd on e stu^ carried out under 
t!he aegis of the Department of Bivitonmant* did not lend to any 
l^itive action by the government. In feet* tha few Inatancaa of 
.pesitiva intervention by the State can be directly traced to the 
inbaBmit atiown by the highast political authority in the land.^^ In 
all other cases* 'success' has only coma through a militant «id 
collaetive rasiatanoe by tha’affactsd people* and that too in areas 
where the urgency shown by the State in its davalopmwnt thrust la 
■ omawbst limited. Thus* while tha Roal-Raro project has bean suc- 
oaaiAil^ stalled to date* efforts in the Singreuli region to resist 
the devAoponnt of the coalsinee* wperthemal power aaafiMwm, and 
as se ciat^ induatrlallaation continuaa to be puabad throggh. The 
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t w»ll over 150*000 people have been foroetully dlapl«Bad 
>e th« onoe* la not aean m an iaaue of eonoecn.^^ 

All theae leave the voluntary oroupa in a «o«avhat difficult 
iltion. Lack of effective conoem/aenaltiaation in the deciaion- 
^ing elite* lack of the data and expartiae to open up a aeanlngful 
ilic debate* the relative inefficacy of the varioua environaental 
ialationa and the lae iapl wanting agonciea force the few volunb- 
' groupa which have an organic aaaa baae into a node of proteat and 
ifrontation. Whether it ia the jSinghbhua Ekta Group in KoelHCaro 
the citlxen'a Ccewittee in Balli^pal* what haa worked* at leaat 
naitorily* ia collective reaiatance and non-cooperation. The fact 
tt thia opena up the groupa to a charge of being anti-devel opeant 
anti-national only aakea thinga wc»ae. 

The iaaue in a final aenae ia not one nerely of the tactica and 
rategy of aobiliaation and organiaation~the Indication we any get 
we focua only on queationa relating to the aiie* effactivlty* 
geta or expertiae of the agenciea. Rather it ia to underatand 
kt it ia one of the politica of natural reaouroe conflicta in the 
eat aenae—of who haa a ri^t to decide what uae ia to be aade of 
Lch reeource* by whoai* and for what purpoae. Strugglea over 
:ural reaouroee are only partly related to iaauea of diatributive 
itice. More fundaawttally* they relate to our underetanding of aan 
' nature. 

To put it in another way* why ia it that the ooata of developw nt 
■ be ao eaaily wlahad away* either aa hiatoricelly neoeaaary oc to 
reaponded to at an undetemined future date? Why ia it that the 
urge of being anti-acienoe* anti-developeifnt* even anti-aational 
da au^ a ready raaonanaa in the aalnatreaxi mind and cal>aara» tr 
that thoae affected are part of the aargina of our ai«.laiqr ' 
:.ita* tribala* wcawn—who are not to be taken aerioualy? Ib it 
t what aattera ia itawdiate aaterial gain* and that envi r o wnta l 
facta take a long tiav in aurfacing? Or ia it that in our (to be 
d by the elitea) accep t ance of the deninant devel op ae nt paradiga— 
laolidated through the deaire to raiddly approach the prevailing 
Item atandarda of oonauaption—diaaent* particularly baaed on a 
.tural terrain that ia aeen by the elite aa backward* can be re- 
aelaaaly and ruthlaaaly auppceaaad. The relationWdp of a people 
their environawit from which ia drawn their culture* the aaming 
' give to life* ia a notion totally inooapcehanalble—to be iia- 
land aa rowaitie* archaic* and harking back to the paat.^* 

The real problea that anyone working on the iaaue of ecology* 
la* haa to confront* and includao the volwitary groupa* ia t|ie 

daat foraad by the poatneartaaian worldv i ew w here apde ra adenotk 
- reaaon of state* developetmt and i^ogreas all are read aa 
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coextensive.^^ It is not insignificant that even a letter to the 
Peine Minister sign^ by six prominent citizens appealing that the 
Neurmada project be reconsidered, opened up such a barrage of hostile 
criticism in the Gujarat nedia, that no local person %ias willing to 
speak up on the issue.^^ 

The voluntary groups are, thus, faced with a seemingly irrede¬ 
emable situation. Lauded for their undoubtedly leading role in soi- 
sitising policy-inakers and public alike to the gross ill effects of 
ill-planned and insensitive developmental intervention; vfooed for 
their greater ability in mobilising and organising people for parti¬ 
cipation in the official eco-development projects, they face a 
hostile presence if they step out of‘line. None of this is to aurgue 
that their role is confined to mere tinkering or the provision of 
alternatives. The different voluntary initiatives do need to be 
given due credit for opening out, albeit in a limited manner, a 
Pandora's box of concerns that the state will find difficult to 
bottle up, and they do need to keep up the pressure through these 
activities. Nevertheless, given their relatively greater organic 
links with the 'rejects' of the development process, they need to 
more creatively explore the thinking and debate on development alter¬ 
natives in the countrty, particularly with respect to production and 
consumption choices. 

For this, there is much to learn from the Chipko Movement in the 
Himalayas. A movement, whose roots can be traced back to the 
twenties of this decade when the first major struggle against the 
Forest Policy enunciated by the British took place. Chipko today 
represents a ness involvonent of cannon people vAiich has struggled 
successfully against camercial felling of green trees, for local use 
and control of community resources, against lime-stone mining, 
against the Tehri Dam, against alcoholism and drinking of tea—all 
without a clearly recognisable organisation euxi leadership directing 
it. ic involves Gandhians, Marxists, eis also other political stuxles, 
but its real strength is derived from a building up of the local 
cultura,! texture—a cosmic view which looks upon forests not as a 
resource for commercial exploitation but as bearers of fresh air, 
water, and soil. It is the 'culture and comunity orientatiem axis” 
that gives Chipko its unique strength, such that even in the .final 
decades of the twentieth century, we have an ongoing and living 
example of practising altemafcives.^' 

It is by learning from the experience of Chy^ or the Jharkhand 
Movei^t in the Semthal Parganas or even the w^r sharing experi- 
iients of the Pani Panchayat—just to name a few-H:hat the voluntary 
groups can extend their undoubtedly valuable work. Only by delving 
«.jep in tlge still alive cultural traditions that exist outside the 
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of mauistroem stotist and tectmiclst dtvelopment discouree, can 
olUBtary movement keep the option of ej^loring aoclal altema- 
open. Ttiere Is, in a manner of speaking, no one else. 
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Clttz«n for dean Waterways: A Case 
Study of Odzen Participation in 
Environmental Protection 


PAUL P. APPASAMY AND DEBORAH THIACARAIAN 


TMOL MMX) Owtr* o£ tht XndiM mtioMl tzvtt for Art Mid QilturAl 
Btricag* (iNEACa) btm boon apMurhaading • cMvaiffi to cIomi up tiw 
polluted wtotMOM of NidrM Cl^. Die thro* Mjor wtorwya itt 
MidrM~th« OMMif t)w Adyar and tt» BucklnglMB canal—hava baan 
aavaraly pollutad by largo quaiAitiaa of aawaga, aullaga, garbagt. 
Industrial uaatao and othar urban drainaga. in additiont flooding 
oocura during tiaaa of baavy rainfall raaulting in dMnga to tha 
pcoparty and haalth of asra than 30*000 loM>inoana houaabolda aho 
liva on tha banka. Tba problaai of pollution of tha Ooouai and tha 
Bttokinghaai canal and tha naad to claan up thaoa tntaraays* haa ba«i 
d iacu a a ad by tha govamanot and tba public for aora than 50 yaara.^ 
It aaa not until l9f7* that tha govamaant aada a aarioua attoMpt to 
iapcova tha phyaioal appaaranoa of tha Oooun. Iha Cooun laprovwaint 
Schoan# which coat Ra. 2.29 cr«ra* waa iaplaawitad ovar a 5-yaar 
pariod (1907-72). But* tha baaic pcoblan of pollution antaring tha 
rivar froai diffarant aourooa waa not aarioualy afl d r iaaad to for 
varioua raaaona. Aa a raault* tha watar quality of tha rivar haa 
prograaaivaly datariocatad ovar U« laat 20 yaara. Tha potential 
banaflta of a claan rivar in taraa of racraation and tourian ranain 
untapped. In addition* tha groaa pollution haa dMwg ad tha valuable 
aatuarina aooayatMM of the oooun and tha Adyar* Mid alao poaaa a 
potential thraat to public health and walfara.^ Tharafora* miMCB 
launehad a mjor pcograam* tha "Citiaana for Claan natarwaya* 
oaapaign to amk broad public awport for thia project. 


fltm ip m a l Ramwork 

Tha Contra for Seianoa and Biviconmnt rapcNrta that tha nuabar of 
volmtary groupa in India* actively intaraatad or involvad in an- 
virooaantal iaaoaa* ia larger than in aqy Third World oeuntry and 
probably natchaa the nunbara found in Naatam countriaa.^ A 
eitiaona' report^ in thia regard idantifiaa three najor conatrainta 
fwad by nont voluntary aganciaa. Pint* there ia often a lack of 
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trained personnel to carry out in-depth tec^ical and econondc ana¬ 
lyses, . although they sometimes receive assistance from universities, 
and other scientific institution. Stieond, is tKe lacit’df acrn^'^P 
authentic data from official 8ourc0» on projects aiid progrannes which 
have environmental inplications. Ihixd, is the la^k of statutory, 
support and judicial sycnpathy for efforts of voluntary grou^ willing 
to fight agents responsible{environmental pollution.^ 

IKEACH operates within these ccnstraints and limitations, as do 
most voluntary groins involved in environmental' protection. However, 
INIACH has the advantage of operating in a major urban centre, i.e., 
Madras, in terms of access to resources and expertise of various 
public and private Institutions. Although conparatively a newcomer 
in the field, yet it has successfully utilised many of these institu¬ 
tions to develop a broad-based prograime of citizens' participation. 

The success of a citizens' participation prograrane can be eissessed 
in a number of ways. However, in programmes that deal with tech¬ 
nically conplex issues (as is the c«m in urban environmeital protec¬ 
tion), Krinsky makes the following recommendations: 


1. Public participation must make a real difference—citizens 
should obtain access to the decisim-making process at points 
Where they can make a differoKie in the outcome. 

2. Participation should broaden options, not narrow them—inte¬ 
grating more diverse Interests into the decision-making pro¬ 
cess should widen the scope of possibilities by ceqoitalising 
on the imagination of muiy different minds. 

3. Those individuals, communities or regions which are asked to 
bear the greatest risk should have a weighted input into the 
decision-making process. Specifically, Bawl's Theory of 
Justice could be enplpyed, i.e., in a society of unequal 

. distribution, decisions should not make the least advantaged 
worse off. 

4. When a technology (or project) selectively impacts a com¬ 
munity, such that its residents bear special risks, then 
maximising local options for regulation should be consistent 
with the weighted input principle.^ 


iMncB's organiaaticnal fnaaswock 

We will use some of Krimsky's principles in evaluating the success 
of INXACH's public involvement efforts later on. Let us now discuss 
the institutional fratAework within which IWCACH operates before going 
on to the apecifit details of the X!lean Haterways can^ign. 

* INinCH is a national voluntary agency, with head office in Delhi 
and cheers in every state. The society acts as a isressure group to 
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iaetve India's both natural and cultural heritage. Pounded in 
luary 3.984, it has grown steadily and now has 44 separate chapters. 

funding is mainly Item a large bequest made by Charles Wallace, a 
■tish philanthropist, and from Government of India. 

Ihe operating procedures of INTACH allow the chapters great free- 
I in choosing projects in the fields of culture and enviroment, 
evant to the local amd regicMial population. Once a project has 
in selected, usually through suggestiems of ead) local IHTACH 
nittee (an honorary locally selected connlttee), the Delhi office 
ports that project financially with seed mdhey only. Where neces- 
y, as in the Cooum project, the head office also provides an 
orary director from Delhi who liaises between the local project 
I Delhi. In the various chapters, specific project coordinators, 
cialists and researchers as well as secretarial staff are enployed 
see that there is continuity and follow-through on major projects, 
ever, INTAC3] functions primarily with voluntary help and almost 
its adhiinistrators, at both chapters and head office levels, are 
orary. One of its major functions is mobilising and organising 
die for voluntary service. Ihe organisation also seeks to work 
h the state government as many projects need both local and state 
eminent cooperation. 

lan Mfetberways Caapalgn 

the material given here has been summarised from 
lu's March 1987 newsletter. IKfACH conducted a seminar on June 14r 
6, on the theme "River Cooum—Let it be a Resource", in associa- 
n with the University of Madras, institution of Engineers (India) 

I the Madras Oivircmmental Society. Papers were presented by 
Iroranentalists and scientists on various aspects of pollution of 
Cooum River. The seminar concluded with a list of reoai m e n dte- 
ns to the Tamil Nadu Government with regard to cleaning up the 
er. 

Next, a public meeting was held on June 29, 1986, to launch a 
lie canpaign. mte purpose was to seek public support for govem- 
t action through a massive signature canpaign. The goal of the 
nature canpaign was to raise Rs.lO lakh through 10 lakh signa- 
as of individuals, each contributing Rupee one. Ttw canpaign has 
prtiminsnt industrialist as the Chairman emd a former Chief secret- 
of Tamil Nadu as the Treasurer. 

Other pcdslic activities undertake, as part of the •Citiaen ftor 
an' waterways* canpaign, %«ere a boat rally and a noss rally. The 
t rally was sponsored by the Madras Chanter of CoRMtea. Boats 
taken out on tte Oooum by all the wwlronaental groups ial tte 
y. Clean water was syntolically poured into the oooun. A amsB 
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.ally attandad by ovar 2,000 paopla Mrchad cm NadrM City's Major 
irtarlal road. Mount Road (Anna Salai) on NovaaOor 22, INC., JRm 
rally itaa ocganiaad in oooparation with tha National Narviet Mmw 
MBS) of Madras oni varsity, and was attandad by studsnts of ool logos 
ind schools as well as by social sarvica organisations. Tha boat 
rally and the march ware well covered by major nawapapers and tala* 
ision. niase activities were dasignad as 'madia events' to sanoi* 
:ise the general piOllc to the problan. 

INIACH has also taken tha oaapalgn to schools and ool lag—■ Bchi* 
>itions of posters and {totographs on tha Cocun have bean bald at a 
nnbar of sdnols and oollages in Madras City. A group of 10 stu* 
Isnts at the Madras School of Social Work took up tha ”Cloan NStar- 
(ays*. campaign as their field wnrk i^ojact. Also, a workshop for <0 
ISS volunteers was held, to train than to speak to students in 
ichools. A slogan contest and a skit contest ware organised with tha 
3ooum River as the thane. 

In Oeoanber 1960, the Tamil Nadu oapartnant of Tburian gave INXACH 
:he touriom pavillion at the Trade Fair (at Island Grounds) to de¬ 
velop as an environnental pavillion for children. The help of the 
rrooodile Bank was obtained to develop exhibits that stress natural 
nvlronment. Regular films on nature and wildlife were also shown 
urlng the Trade Fair. In May 1987, after the fair closed, the 
nvillion waS used for a susmer camp on envircnmntal education foe 
liildren from corporation schools. The pavillion will continue to be 
ised as a training centre for school children during week-ends for 
.he rest of the year. 

Apart from these environmantal awareness and eduoatlonal efforts, 
;he canpaign received a major stimulus, when four wnCB aasbara were 
asdnated to a govemnant task force, chaired by the Chief leoretary, 
averisnnt of Tamil Nadu. 

Working group of the task-force under the chairmanship of the 
.onnissioner and Secretary (Environnental Control), was asked to 
coduce a report on the measures needed to clean tha waterways in 
ladras City. The working group delegated the responsibility to 
ollowing sub-ccaadtees: (1) Sub^sosnlttee on colonies and enoroaoh- 
lents on the banks of the waterwaysi (2) Sub-committee on severage 
tnd stormwater management rand (3) Sub-committee on future uses of 
he waterways. The INIACB representatives participated on eacb of the 
lub-commlttees In order to provide ii^ut into different aspects of 
lanagearat of the waterways. ^Tbe sub-comnittees produced draft 
sports whiA were provided to the Secretary (Bnvircnsmntal Oontrol), 
ho ooneolidated tbma into a final report which was submitted to the 
h&ef -IMloratary. The report is now under bonsideratloo by the ftste 
md Carnal govemmants. 
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riiHMt gn*» PnliMnary iMluation 

Tb* eoapaign mm launched in June 198d. The nuiiiTer of elgnaturee 
obtained ao far is approximately 54,937 (or 5.4 per cent of the 
projected figure of 10 lakh). Similarly, the funds received so far 
amounts to Rs. 79,681 (or 7.9 per cent of the projected figure of 
Rs.lO lakh). Thus, the programme has made a significant beginning, 
but will have to be sustained over at least a 10-year period to 
achieve some of the stated goals. However, the goals may have been 
ambitious, and may have to be scaled down if the same level of 
interest cannot be sustained. 

The level of awareness on water pollution in the general pidillc is 
relatively high as measured by an attitudinal survey done at the 
Trade Fair pavillion. Most of the respondents were well aware of the 
pollution of the three waterways—the Oooum, the Adyar and the Buck¬ 
ingham Canal. They also showed a high awareness of the sources of 
pollution sudi as severage, aullage, industrial wastes, etc., and, 
most of them felt that something must be done to clean up the water- 
mgfm. There was comparatively less awareness of the relationship of 
water pollution and disease. While most of the people knew that 
oontaninated tmter could lead to various diseases, few felt the need 
to take precautions, such as boiling and filtering.^ 

Itiile the relatively hi^-level of awareness of water pollution is 
not directly attributable to INTACB's programnes, it is nevertheless 
true that the Trade Fair pavillion and other environmental education 
efforte have had some impact on the public. The key to (Ultimate 
sucoees in this area is to sustain the same level of interest in this 
issue. 

At this point, it would be useful to evaluate the campaign with 
public participation criteria suggested by Krinsky: 

1. The involvement of citizens in a government task force on 
cleaning the waterways was a major success story of the cam¬ 
paign, The traditional decision-making process in the area of 
water wiagiwnt tends to be relatively closed to the general 
public. The fact that INEACB rep r ese n tatives were allowed to 
provide irput to the sub-coeiBlttee, and thereby to the final 
report was a clear Indication of access to the dadsion-making 
prooass. However, the involvement of INTACB has not extended 
beyond this stage at present. 

The various ministers of the Tamil Nadu Governawit have 
recently raised the issue of cleaning the waterways at differ 
rent forums. They have also talked about the need to recaiva 
assistance from the Centra or from international agencies* 
Nowevar, there has been no public discussion of the details of 
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such a programme. 

2 . While various opinions were solicited by the task forcer no 
effort was made to analyse the var-'.ous options. Inplementing 
agencies were asked to provide a set of recotim e ndat ions whidi 
were incorporated into the final report. No serious effort 
was made by the task force to identify and analyse merits of 
differoit options. Although INIACH representatives nade stre¬ 
nuous efforts to raise discussion on various aspects of the 
programme, yet the chairman was more interested in bringing 
closure to the discussion by limiting the options that would 
be contained in the final report. 

3. Yhe people who would most immedieitely be affected hy a clean¬ 
up effort would be the alum dwellers, who live cm the banks of 
the three waterways. Although, they did not have their own 
representative on the task force, their intersts were re¬ 
presented, at least in part, by the Chief Engineer, Tamil Nadu 
Slum Clearanre Board. Also, one of the sub-comnlttee made a 
serious attempt to study the issue and, produced a detailed 
draft report, which was incorporated in the final report. 

4. As mentioned in the previous earlier, the inpact on the slum 
dwellers was considered by the sub-committee. However, no 
effort has been made so far to solicit the views of the poten¬ 
tially affected communities (around 30,(X)0 households) regard¬ 
ing various options. In case of slum-dwellers, who live on 
the banks of the Buckingham Omal, any effort at inprovement 
of the waterway would necessitate relocation.^ Ihe relocation 
of these households would be expensive, both economically and 
politically. While various schemes have been considered by 
government agencies, the issue has not been taken up for 
public debate because it is deemed to be politically sensi¬ 
tive. However, no real solution is possible without parti¬ 
cipation of these low income housrtiolds. 

As is the case with many voluntary agencies in India, INCACH has 
been relatively more successful in environmental education and aware¬ 
ness programmes than in affecting the process of decision-making. 
The environment pavilllon at the Trade Fair was successfully used as 
a summer canp, with excel l«it participation by students from corpora¬ 
tion schools. Many of these st^xients %<ere from low^inocme families, 
who had not been exposed to envirmmental topics. Further plSns are 
underway for training teachers from these s^iools, so that they can 
take the message themselves to their students. Bowever, it is vital 
tb^ INIACH continues to seek access to the decisimrimeking process. 
Only tm can It achieve its stated goal of seeing that an integrated 
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rMMMllal pcogcamne is iinplemented for cleaning the waterways of 
Madras City. 
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Voluntary Agencies for Development of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes— 
Their Role and Function 


LM. PRASAD 


THE SCHEDULED CASTES and the Scheduled Tribes are at the lowest 
strata of the Indiem society. For generations, most of these commi- 
nities were neglected by the rest of the nation. While the British 
Government isolated the Scheduled Tribes from the rest of the nation, 
the relationship between the ScheAiled Castes and the rest of the 
country was marked by aloofness. At present, while the Schechiled 
Castes comprise about 15 per cttit of the country's population, their 
proportion among the poverty groups is much larger and they represent 
the lowest deciles. He, thus, find that 52 per cent of Scheduled 
Caste Workers ate agricultural labourers; 28 per cent are cultiva¬ 
tors, mostly small and marginal farmers, share-croppers, tenants, 
etc.; and almost all primary leather workers are from the Scheduled 
Castes. In the western region, almost all weavers are from the 
ScheAUed Castes and in Jts eastern reglm almost all fishermen are 
from the Scheduled Castes. The so^lled 'unclean' occupations' 
which help to keep society im such state of cleanliness as it is 
found in professions like scavenging and sweeping, flaying, tanning, 
etc., are almost entirely left to the Scheduled castes. In the urban 
eureas, a large proportion of rickshaw pullers, cart pullers, other 
unorganised non-agricultural wage labourers and civic sanitation 
workers belong to the Scheduled Castes. These categories account for 
almost all the Scheduled Castes in the country; they are amongst the 
poorest of those who live below the poverty line. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find that two-thirds of all bonded labourers are 
from the Scheduled Castes, according to a recent study.^ 

Looking at the literacy levfls, we find that the literacy rate 
among Scheduled Castes, as reco|:ded in the 1971 census, is only 14.7 
per cent as against the all-India average of 33.80 per cent (exclu¬ 
ding Scheduled castes and Scheduled Tribes), in some States, the 
f general level of literacy continues to be much lower than the all- 
India level of the Scheduled Castes. Some of the coeasinities have 
■ hardly any educated person among them. The condition of education 
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Mlangtt Um ^lamm in. cvan Borc unntisfaeto'cy. ni*ct ar« sevwcal 
dl8triet« In fcht oountiy: wtwrn the literacy anong Scheduled caatee 
woMn is as low as one per ont gplng deem even to 0.2 per oent.^ 

Dm poaitlon of the scheduled Tettaea is not lees glaring. The 
Se h ed ula d Tribaa p opula t ion in the country baa risen to 5.38 crore aa 
par 1961 oonaus. It can be reasonably aeauwad^ that over 85 per cent 
of the total Sc h aduled Tribe faedlies belong to ^ category below 
the povert 3 f-line.^ Tbiy are likely to cover a population of over 
4.25 crocs. 

This situation clearly explailna that the Scheduled Castes are 
d epe n da nt upon their eiplolters for their sustenance and are largely 
denied opportunities to develop capability of attaining an Inde¬ 
pendent livelihood. The trlbals# who have renained soeewhat aloof/ 
have to be integrated in the mainstreanNjf national life. Thus/ to 
break the vleioua circle and isolation/ the crying need for theee 
coeaunities is developen nl . in fact, now there seene to be a genuine 
daeire in the country to atone for the mistakes of the past. The 
general papulation has now realised what President Kennedy observed, 
*if a Oovememnt cannot help the many who are poor, it cannot save 
the few who are rich*. 

Xt goes without saying tbat it is too difficult a tairic for govem- 
ewnt agencies to rectify the mistakes of the past centuries and to 
develop then at par with other sections of the Indian society, for 
developeent of those vulnerable sections we need both the society wid 
the State. 


Rou OP vouamMa AOENass 

Doaocracy allows s cope for the individual to undertake action in a 
national society/ independent of the -State. The ”{«ivate action, 
that is to say# action not under the direction of any authority 
wielding power of the State, therefore, is called voluntary action*.* 
On voluntary action for public purposes, lord Beveridge has ob¬ 
served as tollowst *A voluntary organisation, properly speaking, is 
an organisation whidi, whether its workers are paid or unpaid, is 
initiated and governed by its own manbers without external control*.^ 
Definitions given by Nary Norris and Nodeline Roof are also simi¬ 
lar. Nodelins Roof espbasises in addition that these voluntary 
oeganintions should dapsnd, in part at least, upon funding support 
from voluntary sourosa. Cki motivation for voluntary work, Mary 
Hocria observes, *TO lead a full Ufa, moat people need more than 
they can find in their work or home. They need to live aa amabers of 
greupa doing thinga for thanaelves and their fellow meabera or tot 
the banafit of others outside the group. The urge to act In groups 
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is fundconental to man".® 

Itius, voluntary acticm is a form of organising activities support¬ 
ing, strengthening and helping to develop work to meet all types of 
legitimate needs of individuals and groups in a society. 

Voluntary agencies are supposed to be potentially superior to 
official agencies in three respects: (1) their workers can be more 
sincerely devoted to the task of reducing the sufferings of the poor 
than government staff; (2) they can have a better rapport with the 
rural poor than government employees; and (3) since they are not 
bound by rigid bureaucratic rules and procedures, they can operate 
with greater flexibility, they can reauijusb their activities quickly 
and continuously as they learn from experience.' We can add two more 
points: (1) Voluntary agencies' efforts are more economical than the 
government departments; and (2) they can motivate more public parti¬ 
cipation in development efforts than the government departments. 

VoliB^eiry Agencies mtd Bari jai and Tribal Development before 
Independence 

Voluntary action has a long tradition in India. The great forests 
of India have, for thousands of years, attracted men who desired to 
retire from the world and devote themselves to spiritual thinking. 
They were, we are told, kind and gentle to the animals and we may be 
sure that they were equally kind and gentle to the ancestors of'the 
tribal people of today amongst whom they lived. In fact, v*ien socie¬ 
ties of the world were riven with tribes and groups, India had her 
Manu, Yagnavalkya, Kautilya and Vyas. Their approach to social 
problems was undoubtedly different. 'Hiey thought of social security 
on a decentralised basis. The time, however, was not yet ripe for an 
organised system of educaticxi and health services.^ 

Coming to the British period, we find that they left uncared the 
Scheduled Castes and isolated the Scheduled Tribes to keep them away 
from the national movement. Development of the Scheduled tlcistes and 
the Scheduled Tribes, to enable them to take advantage of the techno¬ 
logical order of the modern civilisation, was never a matter of 
concern for the colonial administration. During that time it was the 
exclusive burden of the non-official agencies to look, after the 
welfare of the economically, socially and politically backward tribal 
and Harijan coomunities. Among the tribal comnunities, mention may 
be made of the humanitarian xAssionaries of.various daraminations. 
The missionaries were the pioneers in education. They opened the 
first hospital in the tribal areas. Some of them set a shining 
exasple tv their care of lepers. Their devotion and seif-saecifice 
in the-xemotest hills and forests are cited even today as examples of 
1(^1 social workers. < 
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Dtndaubt«dly^ the minionarles led the way in certain natters whi^ 
1 workersr official and non-official, hnuld do well to follow, in 
ny cases, by tbeir translations of the Bible, they first gave font 
the tribal dialects, by the mastery of tdiich they gained nuch 
fluenoe on them. Secondly, once they went to a place they usually 
ayed there for a very long tine and some of than actually took vows 
.'er to return to their own land, niirdly, they were always acces- 
3le and friendly. They were among the first to in^re the tribal 
ople with the idea of progress and to awaken then to a sense of 
,it rights.® 

Historically speaking, the American missionaries started sdxxtls 
Naga villages as early as 1830. They also tai^t villagers the 
ohnique of cultivating tea. Coming to Chotanagpur (Bihar), we find 
at the advent of Christianity dates back to 1845 whoi four Lutheren 
ssionaries sent by one father J.E. Gossner of Berlin reached 
.ichi. Between 1895 and 1914 the Lutheren Church expande d oonsider- 
ly and alongwith the conversion wrk, they opened Schools ftx. 
th the boys and girls. Dispensaries were also opened at Ranchi, 
ich rendered great service to the Christian as %rell as the non- 
riatian public.^® 

nie Ronan Catholic Missionaries are comparatively late coiners to 
nchi and the first organised mass coversion began with the advent 
Fr. Constant Lievens in 1885. In the beginning, Christian Mis- 
snacies confined their activities to purely evangelical work but 
ey got little success. It was, therefore, realised later that the 
ly way to attract the tribals was to defend their interests, spe- 
- lly regarding their rights of land tenure and land services. This 
as of their help in tenporal affairs spread among the poor natives, 
o began coming to them in large numbers for consultation and for 
dcessal of tneir grievances. After the missionaries took a few 
ses at Ranchi and won them, they established their reputation. 

Roy has rightly pointed out that in addition to helping the 
Lbal peeoants against the land grabbing devices of the non-trlbal 
ndlords, the Christian missionaries also orovided them shield 
ainst the exploitation by the money lenders,^^ The initial cradlt 
es to a prominent Catholic Missionary, Father Hoffman, for taking 
ncreta steps to establish Chotanagpur Catholic Mission Cooperative 
ciety in 1909. It had Central Co<^rative Bank at Ranchi but it 
verted the whole of Ctx>tanagpur, into several circles in different 
Bsion stMiions, which were again sub-divided into several units as 
.'king centres. 

The Christian missionaries also took active interest in spreading 
ucation among the tribals and improving their health and living 
ndltiona. In the tribal belts of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
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Praderti and other pacts of India also, they carried on humanitarian 
activities on a oonsiderable scale. 

Hhen the freedom struggle, launched by the national leaders, 
became stronger, they realised their concern for involving the 
tribals in their efforts in order to integrate them in the mainstream 
of the national life. 

Under the impact of the GandKiian age—a very prominent member of 
the Servants of India Society, late Thakkar Bapa ladd the foundation 
of another service agency. Like other pioneering projects, this also 
had a small beginning. He established in 1921, an Ashram at Hira- 
khedi in Panchmahal District and theBhil Seva Mandal at Dohad in 
Gujarat—then a part of the old Bombay'Presidency. By single-minded 
devotion and hard work, he established 21 institutions in various 
pacts of the country, three each in Andhra and what is now the Madhya 
Pradesh, two each in Assmn, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Uttar Prade^, and one each in Kerala, Madras and Rajasthan. There 
was a magic in his personality. He could create workers, attract 
workers and hold on to the workers—which is the secret of retaining 
the workers. Shri Dhebar rightly opined that the history of a quar¬ 
ter of a century of dogged endeavour on the part of this sigularly 
quiet and dedicated yet principled personality is a romance of social 
work in India.^^ 

Activities of Thakkar Bapa and his band, prior to Independence, 
were mostly concentrated in the field of education and in some places 
in the field of public health. A noteworthy beginning was also made 
in the field of cooperation in Bcmbaiy Presidency, 

The first fruitful effort for voluntary action was made in the 
tribal belt of Bihar with the estadJlishment of a service centre named 
Seva Kendra in the year 1940. The Immediate incentive for inproving 
the socio-eccmomic conditions of the tribes of Chotana^r is linked 
with the holding of the All-India Congress at Ramgarh, 28 miles from 
Itanchi in 1939. The inpoctmt national leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Ballabhbhai 
Patel wd many others, who met in the tribal setting, were d^ply 
impressed to undert£0ce the cause of development of the primitive and 
backward communities not only of Bihar but also of the whole country. 
As a part of the programme of freedom fight, it was emphasised to 
take 'up the cause of the socio-economic development of tribals and 
Harl jan§. The work was in^diately started in Chotanagpur by Dr. 
Rajendr#9rasad and his young collaborator Sri Narayanjee. In the 

thick tribal belt at Gumla at a distance of 40 miles south-west of 
Ranchi, thay started a centre named Seva Kendra. Originally, they 
mobilised persons to take lessons in literacy In the night and to 
«K>rk. in Xbe^l Production Centre, in order to run these two 
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ramnes, financial help vras made available from the savings of the 
ption Ccmnittee of Raagarh Congreas.^^- 

n Madhya Pradesh, the Banabasi Seva Mandal was registered in 
-46. At present, its head office, situated at Maharajpur in the 
Jla District and from the very inception it has laid a great 
asis on the s^vead of education aiK»g the tribals. In addition 
:he educational programmes, the orgahisation was managing one 
cultural farm, three cooperative societies, one mobile dispens- 
one Gram Ikai Kendra, one Lok Karya Kshetra, and one Panchayat 
Prashikshan Kendra. 

oluntary action, thus, in the beginning was motivated by reli- 
is consideration, people used to serve fellowmen in order to 
se God and acquire punya. Voluntary action also took place 
ide the religious channels, especially during calamities like 
ds and famines, niis system of mitigating problem of indigency 
he particular norms of mutuality of obligations (as manifested 
ugh individual philanthropy and religious charity) heKi been coo¬ 
ling in India right through the 18th century. The growth of 
.dential institutions, as intruments of organised and sustained 
, is a 19th century phenomenon in the field of voluntary action 
ndia. Likewise, development of the realistic humanistic tradi- 
in this field is attributed to the early decades of the present 
ury. Otganisaticms like Harijan Sevak Sangh, Nai Talim semgh and 
r Society were later manifestations of this trend.^^ 

cy on Voluntary Action in Post-Independe nce Period 
t was only after 1947 that voluntary organisations hzid anything 
o with the government. The government, on its part, not only 
ted operating some programmes of social welfare directly but also 
ted a programme of financial assistance to voluntary agencies, 
he First Five-Year Plan, a provision of Rs. four crore was made 
assistance to voluntary organisations as these were found to be 
ble of "dealing with social problems for which the State cannot 
ide in sufficient measures* (First Fiv*-Year Plan).^^ 
n 1953, the Central social Welfare Board.was created with an 
•cation of 40 million rif>ees for grants-in-aid to voluntary orga- 
tions. This was a pioneering institutional arrangement for mobl- 
ng voluntary effort by the govendnent. In 1954, welfare advisory 
ds were created in States. With this, the concept of mobilising 
intary effort was decentralised andh further decentralisation took 
in the ocnmunity development and panchayati raj institutions.^^ 
.•en before ttie government had ocme into the picture, the Andhra 
la Sabha, first in Madras and later in Byderabad,' demonstratad 
innenae potentialItiee for mobilising voluntary effort through 
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the zeal, devotion and sincerity of thousands of vockers «iho Mate not 
at al 1 career Mnded but dedicated to servioe.^^ 

In the ndrd Five-Year Plan, importance of the role of voluntary 
agencies forv the successful iaplenentatlon of our plans sas reite¬ 
rated as follows: 

For a developing country which cherishes its democratic value, the 
people's part in the attainment of these objectives is of supreme 
in^rtance. The peaceful struggle for freedom and tradition of 
constructive work associated with it had narked out for the people 
a decisive role in the tasks of plaiu^ development initietted 10 
years ago. It is evident, however, that the possibilities of full 
involvement of the pet^le in the processes of change and growth 
are not being realised to a sufficient degree.^^ ^ 

Discussing per^Ie's participation on an ideological level, the 
plan document found it necessary co give it a concrete shape and 
observed: 

In the activities in whic^ official agencies are engeiged, there is 
a large sphere in which the cooperation of the people can be 
sought and secured to achieve a degree of success which would 
otherwise not be possible. These tasks should be identified 
precisely and the obligations and responsibilities of the people 
in relation thereto made known clearly. The concept of public 
cooperation is related in its wider aspect to the imich larger 
sphere of voluntary action in which the initiative and organisa¬ 
tional responsibility rest completely with the people and their 
leaders. So vast are the unsatisfied needs of the people that all 
the investments in the public and private sectors together can, at 
this stage, only make a limited provision for them.^’ 

Thus, government, in the first two decades after Independence, 
adopted policy of working with voluntary organisations for promoting 
welfrire of the people. 

The government also initiated the services provided by voluntary 
agencies so that the programmes undertaken by the government should 
be effectively supplemented. The grants-in-aid programnes were 
evolved for providing certain measure of stability to voluntary 
organisations for maintaining certain fimctional level of organisa¬ 
tional and. finaclal efficiency. It is, therefore, not at all amazing 
that volunMury organisations have, over the years, expanded in terms 
of ahsQijihd nuBfeer as well as the number of services covered by them, 
of coMTM, with the financial assistanoe provided by the govectiment. 
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Is made the situation sone«rhat conplex. Nhile in some fields 
rtain services ace being rendered by official agencies, in some 
Jier fields the same services ace rendered by voluntary ocganisa- 
.cns. Even in the sam field, both official and non-official agen- 
>.e8 have been found to be viocking. This raised the problems of 
lifocn financial reporting and accounting by voluntary organisa- 
ons, and creation of a central Intelligence service to keep track 
funds received and spent by theoL The other problon was regarding 
lordinatiai of work done by voluntary agencies and the wnrk done by 
le government and the local authorities. Related closely to the 
tter is the need for coordination amongst the voluntary organisa- 
on themselves. 

Keeping these problems in view, Renuka Ray Study Team on Social 
• Ifare amd Welfare of Backward Classes recommended in 1959 that 
>ordinatioR councils should be set up at the district, state and 
tional level. About a decade later, in the year 1967, another 
udy team wondered as to where the voluntary organisations stood and 
At was their role in relation to the State (or the government)? An 
tegpt was also made to trace the ideological or conceptual basis of 
vernment funding of voluntary organisations, failing whi^, it was 
•served that the prevailing situation does not give any clear-cut 
cture "Whether the State wants these (voluntary) agencies to act as 
assistant or helper to the governaent in its plan efforts, or zu a 
talyst to bring about changes in society by strengthening voluntary 
tion"2® 

Taking a broad review of the efforts during the earlier plan 
riods, the Sixth Plan observed: 

During the last three decades social welfare services have grown 
both in volume and in ranges and the outlays have also in¬ 
creased...^The administrative machinery has also expanded and 
there is a better awareness of the developmental concept of social 
welfare...A large number of voluntary organisations are now being 
assisted to undertake social welfare progranmes in different parts 
of the country. In spite of these achievonents, certain deficien¬ 
cies in the programmes, planning and implemmtation need to be 
remedied in order that effectiveness of social welfare schemas can 
be enhanced. There has been a tendency to depend on schematic 
patterns in the implementation of the schemes by Government or 
voluntary organisations leaving little room for flexibility or 
ability to respcmd to the requirements and variations in local 
situations. 

A study has been made about the unevenness of the growth of 
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voluntary organisations in differsnt parts of the country. The study 
has come to the conclusion that : (1) insofar as the grants-ln-ald 
programnee are concerned, the Central funds have flowed more to the 
areas already having strong administrative madilnery and infrastruc¬ 
ture for utilisation of funds and the remote and backward areas have 
been left out more or less untouched; (2) another lacuna that has 
been identified is the non-materialisation of the linkage of social 
welfare programmes with economic progranmes. Many economic develop¬ 
ment projects have been launched, particularly in rural areas, with¬ 
out proper consideration of the social impact or the social service, 
and needs of women and children; and (3) monitoring of programme 
performance of even important schemes continues to be in terms of 
financial achievements rather than physical performance related to 
the objectives of these schemes. 

VbltBitaiy Action foe Developsent of SC and ST in Post-Indspendsoo e 
Bariod 

After Indepmdence, several such organisations have been formed in 
the tribal areas of different states which are working for the tribal 
development with the financial assistance of the government and 
public donations. 

Among these organisations, the most inportant is Bhartiya Adimjati 
Sevak Sangh which was set up in 1948 on the initiative of Thakkar 
Bapa and was registered in 1949. Its objectives were: 

The development of the tribal comnunities in India, socially, 
economically, culturally emd educationally, with a view to enable 
than to take their legitimate place in national life of the coun¬ 
try as equal citizens. 

Dhebat report has rightly <plned that it tMwl played no raall part 
in helping government shape its tribal welfare policy at the stage of 
preparstion of the Constitution and thereafter the plans of 
development. 

Dhebar report mentions that apex institution had behind it, as 
affiliated or recognised Institutions, 62 bodies; 10 in Maharashtra; 
9 in Madhya Pradesh; 6 each in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa; 5 in 
Assam; 4 each in Gujarat and Madras; 3 in Kerala; 2 each in Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh; and one ea^h in Mysore, Vtest Bengal and Himachal 
Pradesh. Two are directly run by it—one in Assam and one in 
Manipur. 

Work done various Christian Missions has already been discus¬ 
sed. Ate Ranakri^ma Missions are also doing cosmoidable work, whi^ 
we intend to discuss later on. The Central social Welfare Board had 
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Iso done good work in the Comnunity Development Blocks in the 
iftees. 

Other important non-official agencies, covering tribal welfare in 
;heir programmes, are: (1) The Servants of India Society; (2) Sarv 
eva Sangh, (3) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (4) Kasturba Smarak Nidhi, (5) 
lie Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bcnbay, (6) The Indian Council 
f Child Welfare, Chhindwara, and (7) Bharatiya Lok Kala Nandir, 
daipur. 

The non-official agencies, including the missi<»iary societies 
oncentrated on education, provision-of medical facilities, and, in 
'estern India, on Forest Labourers' Cooperative Societies till 
ixties. 

Various voluntary agencies in recent years are playing a signifi- 
ant role in advancing the social and economic progress of Sdieduled 
.astes and Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes. Some of 
.hese agencies are working on all-India basis with grants from the 
^tral Government while a few others, whose activities are confined 
o one or two States, are assisted by the respective State Govern- 
ents. Table 1 indicates the amount give: by the Government of India 
o the various non-official agencies working for the welfare of the 
sheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes during 
he year 1977-78; 1978-79; 1979-80 and 1980-81. 

SOHE IMPORTANT VOUNTABY AGENCIES IN THE FIELD 

Let us now briefly discuss the role played by some of the inpor- 
ant voluntary organisations in this regard since independence. 

larljan Sewak San^ 

Objectives of the Harijan Sevak Sangh are: 

1. To remove the prevailing conception of untouchability in the 
social, .religious, educational, public and daily dealinc^ and 
to bring about amiability between the caste Hindus and Hari- 
jans; 

2. To find opportunities for educational, cultural and tedmlcal 
development of Harijans and to obtain facilities for them; 

3. TO weed out deleterious beliefs and customs as well as vices 
from Harijan comnunitles; 

4. To remain vigilant about Injustices and atrocities camdtted 
against Harijans and to initiate steps to. get them full jus¬ 
tice, and 

5. To search for opportunities for the economic development of 
Hariians and to obtain resources for the same. 
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TABLE 1 GRANTS GIVEN BY GWOHOefT OP INDIA TO BONE OP THE 
N0IK3FFICIAL VOtONCARY MXNCIES 


SI. Name of Organisatioi 

Grants-in-aid released during 

h 

No. 


the Year 



1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980--; 


(I) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


A. Itoc schadulad Oastos 

1. All India Harijan Sevak 

11.14 

10.34 

11.58 

2.6: 


Sangh, Delhi 

2. Bharatiya Depressed Classes 

1.25 

2.27 

3.38 

1.7: 


Leaguge, New Delhi 

3. Hind Sweeper Sewak Samaj, 

1.68 

1.95 

2.08 

3.4i 


New Delhi 

4. ittAtar Saran Ashram, Allahabad 

1.23 

0.54 

0.45 

1.0( 


B. for flc^ieduled Ttibes 

1. ttuiratiya Adimjati Sevak San^, 

2.81 

7.36 

9.99 



New Delhi 

2. Andhra Rashtra Adimjati Sevak 

0.67 

0.43 

0.50 


«' 

Sangh, Nellore, AndBira Pradesh 
3. Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 

1.69 

1.97 

1.79 

2.7' 

1 

Ranchi 

4. Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 

10.16 

9.73 

4.08 

9.3: 

1 

1 

Checrapunji 

5. Ramakrishna Mission, Shillong 

0.83 

1.57 

0.94 

3.4: 


6. Sri Ramakrishna Advalta Ashram, 

0.86 

1.11 

1.36 

i.i: 


Kalady (Kerala) 

7. Ramakrishna Mission Sevasram, 

0.93 

1.00 

N.A. 


Silchar 

8. Nagaland Gandhi Ashram, 

0.30 

0.49 

0.41 

1.3' 

1,' 

Hokokchung 

9. Sri Ramakrishna Society, 

0.25 

0.25 

0.31 

2 . 2 : 

Dimapur 

10. Ashok Ashram, Kalsl (Dehradun) 

1.50 

1.93 

2.71 

2 . 7 : 

t : 

11. BanastheULi Vidyt^ith, Rajasthan 

- 

2.00 

- 


' r' 

12. Nilgiris Adivasi Welfare Asso¬ 

- 

0.37 

1.25. 

1 . 3 : 

t,j, 

ciation, Nilgiris (Tamil Nadu) 
13. Shri Girivanvasi Pragati Mandal 

r ” 

2.50 



• / 

New Delhi 

14. Sri Ramakri^ma Seva Kerfira, 

0.07 

0.22 




Calcutta 

15. Akbil Bharatiya Dayanand 

1.24 

1.58 



7' 

Ssvaahram Sangh, New Delhi 

16. Ranakriahna Mission, NSrottam 



1.88 


7'7t 

Nagar ^M^unachal Prade^) 

17. RamakruM Mission, Anglong 



2.59 

4.5: 

ft?' 

'V<: 

(Arunailll^ Prade A) 
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(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

18. Sri Ramakri^uia Seva Kendra, 
Tripura 

- 

- 

0.24 

- 

19. Nikhil Oiarat Banabeusi Pan- 
chayat, Jhargram, Hidnapur 



2.26 


20. De^anand Sewashram Sangh, 
North-East India, Bokajam, 
Karbi-Anglong, Assam 



0.32 


21. Gharmora Model Satra Hills 

and Plains Cultural Institution, 
North Lakhiirpur (Assam) 



0.37 

1.72 

22. Himalaya Seva Sangh, New Delhi 

- 

- 

- 

0.80 

23 Servants of India Society, 
Allahehad 

C. Both for Scheduled castes and 
Scheduled tribes 



N.A. 

0.04 

1. Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 

Puri 

1.20 

1.15 

1.22 

1.21 

2. Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 
Narendr^ur (Nest Bengal) 

2.30 

2.91 

3.16 

3.36 

3. Ihakkar Bapa Ashram, Nima- 
{jhadi (Orissa) 

0.32 

0.44 

1.16 

0.51 

4. Servants of India Society, 
Poona, 

3.66 

4.49 

5.06 

5.27 

5. Rmakrishna Mission Vidyapith, 
Purulia 

— 

0.19 

0.25 

0.44 

6 . Sri Ronakri^ina Ashram, Nima- 
pith (Orissa) 

*• 

1.87 

** 


7. Gharmora Model Satra Hills 

and Plains Cultural Institutim, 
North Lakhimpur (Assam) 


0.27 



8 . oayanand Vid^a Niketan, Bokajam 
(Kartri-Anglong), Assam 

D. Dor Other Backward Claseoc 



2.40 


1. Indieui Red Cross Society, 

New Delhi 

6.49 

8.33 

8.76 

10.42 


*Also the other Backward Classes. 

gOORCE : ^ the 27tb HecxMcts of the CXsadasianer foe 

scheduled Cestes and Scheduled Tribes, Delhi, Controller ci 
Publications, 1978-79 and 1979-81,pp. 197 and, 230-231 
respectively. 
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During 1978-79, the Harijan Sevak Sangh took up the scheM of 
'Intensive Area Work' for removal of untouchability In 31 blocks 
selected in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Prade^. Fifty villages in 
each Block were taken up. The 'intensive Area Scheme' has been 
chalked out for conducting programme of removal of untouchability 
within a specified area a definite time-frame. Plans fbr this purpose 
are drawn up on the basis of prior surveys conducted from time to 
time. 

Workers of the Sangh have surveyed more than 1,500 villages and 
gathered information regarding reurpant social'disabilities of various 
types, population of Harijan and landless families and the number of 
their school-going children, etc. For removal of untouchability, 
Sangh launched intensive programme, including propaganda through its 
Pracharaks, publication of literature, film shows, arranging of 
padyatras by its workers, holding of meetings, and goodwill conferen¬ 
ces, etc., which are generally addressed by religious leaders, teach¬ 
ers and intellectuals. At such gatherings, various aspects of the 
problems of scheduled castes were discussed and brought to the notice 
of the Government for redress. According to the 27th Report of the 
Conmissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, during 1979- 
80, the sevaks conducted 4,265 goodwill conferences, meetings and 
social gatherings and organised 17 mela meetings. Ihe Sangh resimied 
publication of Hindi-cum-English bi-monthly magazine Harijan Seva 
containing information eibout achievements made by the Sangh regarding 
removal of untouchability and welfare of Harijans. Small booklets 
Sevaks Guide md Anmole Vacban in Hindi were also published for the 
guidance of the field workers of the Seuigh. The workers of the San^ 
succeeded in getting free access of Harijans to 222 temples, 371 
wells, 347 restaurants and services of 169 barbers and 40 washerman 
in the States of An^ra Prade^, Gujarat, Himadial Pradesh, Karnataka 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Pradesh in the year'1979-80. 

Under the Bhangi Kasht Mukti Scheme, which aims at abolition of 
scavenging, the workers got 3,737 dry latrines converted into water¬ 
borne and 4,209 water borne (sweeper-free) latrines were constructed. 

The Safai Vidyalaya at Ataaedabad run by the Sangh, whi^ provides 
training to a large nuiber of wotkers in urban and rural sanitation 
and systematic and hygienic disposal of nightsoil, organised a number 
of training caitps in the districts of Abmedabad, Broach, Amreti, 
Mehsama and Valsad in which about 325 workers participated. The 
Vldyalaya, with the help of Government of Gujarat, arranged 100 
exhibitions highlighting rural sanitation, primary care, handflush 


Vi- 
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ucinalS/ etc. The’ Intensive area workers, regional sevakas and 
mahila pracharadcs vrtK) concentrate mainly on the rural and soni-urban 
areas, because of the prevalence of untouchability and unhygienic 
conditions, visited 7,766 villages in 15 States in during 1979-80. 

In Delhi, the Sangh is running since 1944 a residential institu¬ 
tion for girls, namely, Kasturba Balika Ashram for inparting educa¬ 
tion to Hari jan girls to inprove their social status. The Ashram 
provides education up to 10th class and is affiliated to the Central 
Board of Secondary Education. During 1979-80, it had 573 girl stu¬ 
dents on its rolls out of which* 190 were resident students. The 
total number of Scheduled Castes students wes 220 and out of 190 
resident students, 173 belonged to Scheduled C«tes. 

Another residential Institution, known as 'Bapa Ashram School', 
exclusively run for children of sweepers and scavengers, though seme 
other deserving students belonging to other scheduled Caste comauni- 
ties are also adknitted. The resident students are given free boar¬ 
ding, lodging, clothing and some other facilities. Besides educatio¬ 
nal development, the students are provided training in other activi¬ 
ties, such 218 dialk making, ink roedcing, clay modelling, crafts, etc. 

Bbartlya ikpcessed Classes League 

The League also works for removal of untouchability. Their main 
schemes are: (i) appointment of pracharaks for propoganda for removal 
of the practice of untouchability, (ii) publicity through publi^ing 
of posters, pamphlets, etc., (iii) holding of conferences, melas, 
meetings, seminars, etc., and (iv) attending to complaints from the 
aggrieved Scheduled Castes and to supervise the work of the Pra¬ 
charaks. Seventy Pracharaks, including Lady Pracharaks, conducted 
meetings and arranged melas in various localities to impress upon 
caste Hindus the desirability of eradicating the unsocial practice of 
untouchability. During 1979-80, 4,591 public meetings and social 
gatherings were arranged and 51 temples for Harijans, 89 water- 
tapeAiells, 73 hotels, were got opened and 122 conminity dinners and 
20 cultural programmes were organised for this purpose, in ixldition, 
99 villages were cleaned, 5 night schools were maintained, and 28 
Bhajan Handalis were arranged in the States of Andhra PradeA, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, 
Madhya Prixlesh, Hah 2 u:a^ra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tmdl Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh, Nest Bengal and the Uhi<m Territories of PQndi<^rry, 
Chandigarh, and Delhi. These Pracharaks also assisted Harijan stu¬ 
dents in getting admission to various educational institutions and 
helped the aggrieved in registering their complaints of harasaamnt 
with the police. 
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Hind SHeeper's Sevak Saanj 

During 1979-80, the Hind Sweeper's Sevak Sanaj continued to run 
nine social Welfare and Education Centres at Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Shah jahanpur, Varanasi, Patehpur, Katni and Ranaghat in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh; Gurgaon in Haryana; and Patiala in Punjab, to cater to the 
needs of the children and women belonging to the Scheduled Castes. 
The Samaj also maintained one hostel for Scheduled Caste post-matric 
students at Allahabad where special coadiing was provided to the 35 
inmates, in addition to free board and lodging facilities. ‘Rie Sanaj 
also maintained an Ashram school for sweepers at Allahabad. Poor 
Scheduled Castes children of school-going age of the surrounding 
rural areas, particularly the ones belonging to sweeper coanunity, 
were acconmodertied and provided free board and lodging. In addition, 
the Samaj also maintained one short-hand and type-writing centre at 
Lucknow. 

Bbartiya Min Jati sevak Sangh 

nie Bhartiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh, founded by late Sri Thakkar 
Bappa, undertakes works for the welfare of Scheduled Tribes through 
its central office in New Delhi as well as through its affiliated 
branches in various states. During 1979-80, Government of India 
reviewed the scheme of 'Life Membership' and agreed to give grant-in- 
aid of Rs. 6.42 lakh for scheme. Under this scheme, a cadre of 56 
Life Matters (20 senior, 12 junior and 24 volunteers) was evolved in 
the organisation, in addition to 13 Life matters already borne the 
Sangh's Cadre. The Life Nenters were reported to have been posted in 
the remote tribal areas located in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Hetharashtra, Nagaland, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, and Arunachal Pradesh. During 1980-81, these Life 
Hesters have made very significant contribution towards the welfare 
of tribals by living in their environments, surveying their areas of 
abode and activities, to have first-hand knowledge about the problems 
of the tribals and to find out remedial solutions to these problems. 
These Life Members work in close collaboration with the district 
authorities and are well aware about the day-to-day instructions of 
the Government. They keep themselves up-to-date in the sphere of 
their activities. 

In addition, during 1980-81, Ahe Sangh continued their s ch em es of 
Training Centre at nq>a (Arunachal Pradesh). Concentrated efforts 
%fcce made to cultivate the sentiments of national and emotional 
integration annngst the local tribals through various welfare pco- 
granines. At Jhalod (Gujarat) the Sangh is rxmning Gujarat Tribal 
Nonen's Training Centre to train women workers to undsrtaks and 
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iii|>l€nuit child welfare prograomes and to do extensive work amongst 
rural and tribal wcnen. At Srikakulam (Andhra Pradeah), the Sangh Is 
maintaining a tribal Kanya Ashram school, where tribal girls from 
Srikakulam district and Its Interior areas come for studies up to 
college st^l 9 e. 

WBOilanfl Cwdfai Aaftiram, Qnchugimlong (Nagaland) 

Nagaland Gandhi Ashram, Chuchugimlong was established in 1955. 
The first activity taken up by the Ashram was a small medical aid 
centre. In 1977, a multipurpose medical relief canp was organised. 
Encouraged with the success, the Gandhi Ashram, in October, 1979 
started a Health Centre. Later on, a health service scheme on the 
lines of health insurance vias designed. Under the provisions of the 
schone, patients desirous to have treatment at the centre, have to 
pay a nominal fee of Rs.. 6 per patient per year. After the payment, 
a patient Is entitled to OPD facilities at the centre throughout the 
year. Till March, 1980 a total nunber of 224 members were registered 
under the scheme. Almost all the members belonged to the Scheduled 
Tribes of the State. A total nunber of 2,700 patients were provided 
medicines till the end of March, 1980. Sri Natwar Thakkar, the 
Secretary of the Ashram and his team of dedicated workers have done 
excellent work for the upllftment of rural inhabitants of Nagaland 
and Chuchugimlong in particular. Conmissionec of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes hu rightly opined that judging from the success 
which the Ashram had achieved, it was desirable that the influence of 
good work started by Sri Natwar Thakkar and his Ashram should be 
extended and more and more such Gandhi Ashrams should be started in 
Nagaland and its surrounding regions. 

Bamakri^xia Mission Ashrasi, nri 

Taking the cue from Sri Ramakrishna's message *To serve Jiva is to 
serve Shiva”, Swami Vivekananda, after his return from the West, 
formed on May 1, 1897 an association—'Ramakrishna Mission' which was 
got registered on May 4, 1909 under the societies' Registration Act 
XXI of 1860. It has 139 branch centres all over the world with the 
headguactecs at Beluc (near Calcutta), which are engaged in worship 
of God in man through various activities—relief and rehabilitation, 
medical services, educational work, work in rural and tribal areas, 
etc. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, Puri is conducting a students* Home 
for the students belonging to Scheduled Castes/Tribes. During 
1979^80 the total strength of the Students' Home stood at 65 out of 
whom 13 belonged to Sdieduled Castes, 46 to Scheduled Tribes and the 
remaining 6 to the economically baickward and other backward classes; 
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nte Aahram under the "^pe-Writing Training Scheme*r iirparted train¬ 
ing to a group of 15 trainees under the guidance of a part-time 
instructor. Special coaching was also given to the students regular¬ 
ly with the help of the teachers appointed for the purpose. In 
addition, two other projects of Diary and Bakery were also taken up. 
Itie dairy farm naintained by the Ashram provided practical demonstra¬ 
tion in cattle rearing to the students and also provided milk to 
inmates. The Bakery imparted training to students in making 
biscuits, etc. 

Ramakrislna Missian Ashram, Ranchi 

The Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, Banchi is running Divyayan (meae 
ning the Divine Way) which was started in 1969 with three-fold objec¬ 
tives: economic, social and spiritual. Divyayem concept is one of 
total approach for the r^abilitation of man and the endeavour is to 
work at the grassroots level. With a humble beginning, it has now 
grown into a fullfledged training institute with a poultry (about 
6,000 birds), a diary (about 45 cattle heads), a 3-storyed hostel, a 
workship with modern equipment and nachinery with a separate carpen¬ 
tary section, a mobile audio-visual unit with film projectors, slide 
projectors, films, slides, VCR, TV, etc., and damistration farms of 
nine acres at the coitre plus 144 acres in the villages of Getalsud 
and Mahespur (P.S. Angara, District Ranchi) about 35 km. away from 
the Centre, being developed for demonstration, seed multiplication, 
research, social forestry, etc. 

In all, 3,776 fanners have been trained under on-oanpus programne 
(till 1987) and 11,877 under off-campus programmes, most of whom 
belong to backward communities of Chhotanrtgpur. Iirpressed with the 
success achieved by Divyayan in imparting skill-oriented training to 
the grassroots level farmers, Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
has recognised it as a Krishi Vigyan Kendra since 1977. 

Raaokrlatana Mission Ashram, Oierrapunji 

The Government of India assisted the Ashram for maintenance of 
technical, middle, primary and JA Schools for v^lift of the tribals 
living in remote areas of Meghalaya. Under the scheme, the Ashram 
maintained 46 schools. During 1960-81, there were more than 3,000 
students on the rolls of these schools. Under the Dairy and Poultry 
Farming scheme started during tile year 1980-81 for the first time, 
the Ashram is imparting training in modern dairy and poultry farming 
to the tribal youth. It also enables the inmates of Cherra and 
9)ohbar students' Hostels to get fresh milk and eggs which are very 
difficult to procure from the local market.^^ 
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ROUS OF VOUmiARY AGENCIES IN PLANNING, 

IKPLSMENIAXION AtC EVALUATION 

Voluntary agetwles can play a useful role in planning, inplemen- 
tation and evaluation of various development plans which has been 
endorsed by various commissions. To begin with, Dhebar Coiwnission 
opined as early as in 1961: 

The rdison d etre for successful functioning of a participating 
democracy is direct, active and purposeful participation of the 
people at all levels, in planning and inplementatlon of welfare 
activities. This principle can be best served by assigning an 
important role to non-official organisations, it is necessary in 
any democratic framework that a measure of the constructive 
activity of the nation should be done under non-official aus¬ 
pices.^® 

Sivaraman Committee, in its report on the role of voluntary eigen- 
cies, opines that voluntary agencies which eue engaged in social and 
developmental work, especially in rural areas, can be profitably 
involved in planning and/or inplementatlon of the integrated rural 
development programme. The coranittee has reoonrnended that, to begin 
with, volunteury agencies may be involved in planning and inplementa- 
tion of about 100 block plans. It has further recommended that a 
high-powered connittee should, be set up at the centre which would 
select voluntary agencies and the areas where they will work in cases 
where comprehensive block planning and/or implementation is to be 
undertaken by the voluntary agencies. Coordination comnittees eure 
also to be set up at the state level for selecting voluntary agencies 
and the area of operation in case where part of the block plan is 
involved. It . is understood that cecomnendations of the committee are 
under the ccrisideratioh of the Government.^® 

It is, thus, clear that voluntary agencies could be used to plan 
the programw on the basis of real local needs and resources at the 
village and block level and be entrusted with execution of program¬ 
mes, which is urgently required for Harijan and Tribal development. 
Thus, for ln 8 t^U 1 oe, the Dantwala working group on block level plan¬ 
ning calls attention to the fact that at the village level, the 
unemployed or underemployed prefer to remain so, if employment is 
offered to than in locations far away from their houses (this is more 
true about the Scheduled tribes). This is the kind of situation 
which a voluntary agency takes into account in both plemning enploy- 
ment prog’riumnes and executing them in the village(s) concerned. 
Similar gaps exist in Training of Rural Youth for Self-eiployment 
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(TRYSBM) prograirane and the recently started RLB6P. trtiich through 
voluntary agencies, can be set right, to an extent. 

A study of the history of Harljan and Tribal developinHit indicates 
that these two comunities are mere passive cqsectators of the drama 
of developnent. However, developmer^ cannot be 2 K:hieved unless bene¬ 
ficiaries themselves become conscious of their own rights, of the 
ccmditions and the circumstances vihich made them socially and eocmo- 
mically disadvemtaged and have an urge to alter the situation with 
proper understanding of the correlations of social-econonic forces. 
The voluntary agencies can make them active participants in the 
change process.^® , 

Groi^ action and exogenous support is essi^ntial in IBDP for naking 
correct selection of beneficiaries, choice of investment, getting the 
loans sanctioned in time and in making a reasoned)le income by over¬ 
coming the unfavourable market forces. A dedicated voluntary organi¬ 
sation could educate, conscientise etnd prepare the ground for collec¬ 
tive action of the beneficiaries by making suitedsle intervention at 
all these points.^® 

Voluntary agencies at national, state or levels down, could be 
asked to do evaluation of prorairanes. According to studies made by 
some research institutions and even some official agencies, only 10 
per c«Jt of the bb. 500 crore funds allocated to the prograrrme in the 
three years 1980-81 to 1982-83, actually reached the poor families 
for whom it was intended.^ 

Under these conditions, voluntary agencies can help in monitoring 
IBDP progranmes executed by government functionaries to ensure that 
the benefits reach the beneficiary for whom they are intended to the 
maxinum extent possible. 

Thus, there cannot be two opinions on active role of voluntary 
agencies. It has many advantages; the plans are conceived and formu¬ 
lated on the basis of the felt-needs of the pec^le, there is sizable 
saving in expenditure; implementation becomes easier; and finally 
people Is et^irations are largely met. Dhebar has rightly said that 
they can also become the training-ground of social service workers on 
a mass scale. 


MEM FIELDS FOR VOUXTOICC AGENCIES 
IN TRIBAL DEVELOPHOrr 

A 

NO doubt voluntary agencies are doing appreciable work for Hari jan 
and Tribal Development, yet there are still certain areas of Tribal 

Development where even greater involvement of these is needed. They 
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e as followB: 

1 . ignorance about tribal customs and traditions about land hold¬ 
ings in certain areas has resulted in wrong recording in 
surveys by settlement authorities resulting in transfer of 
title of their Land. It is giving rise to tribal discontent, 
voluntary organisation should take this matter in their hand. 

2. An estimation places the total number of bonded labour, both 
tribal and non-tribal, in the country at about 32 lakh. At¬ 
tempts were made to identify tribal bonded labourers during 
the first four years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. In the 
large tribal states of Bihar and Madiya Pradesh, identifica¬ 
tion was noticeably poor. It would be of interest, therefore, 
to see the contribution of voluntary organisations in identi¬ 
fication of bonded-labour. Die Programne Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tions study included this 2 »pect. 

3. The 'bottle' has acted as an important conduit through which 
the wily forces of exploitation have long been entering tribal 
areas. 'Sanskar Kendras' to wean the tribals from drinking on 
the pattern organised in the State of Gujarat should be intro¬ 
duced in the tribal areas in good number through voluntary 
agencies, who may be assisted cent per cent by special Central 
assistance. 

4. There are 72 primitive tribal groups in the country with an 
estimated population of 14 lakh. There is a need to carry out 
ecological study of each one of these primitive tribes high¬ 
lighting their pattern of distribution in space, adaptive 
process in their social organisation, economic activities, 
their world-view vis-a-vis physical and social environment, 
social organisation of labour, time budgeting, etc. Bach of 
these aspects requires to be studied in detail for preparing a 
blue-print for their future. There has been an emphasis, 
since the Fifth Plan period, on preparation of a project 
report for each of these groups relative to its situation. 
Nevertheless, there has been considerable neglect in this 
regard. Apart from continued misery of conditions in which 
they live, risk of extinction of some of these tribes is not 
unreal. The extremely cxierous and delicate dimensions of the 
problem of primitive tribal groups inclines us to the belief 
that public and voluntary agencies should share the respoASi- 
bilJty of the care and nursing of primitive tribal groups 
along-With governmental agencies. The voluntary organisatidns 
should come forward to accept the challenge in this regard. 

It has been estimated by the Task Force on Shifting 
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Cultivation, set up by the Ministry of Agriculture, that 
approximately 9.95 million hectares in the tribal and hilly 
areas of the country are under shifting cultivation. The 
problem cannot be lightly brushed aside as over six lakh 
tribal families depend on this source for their living. This 
problem could be tackled easily if the voluntary agencies 
adopt a programme of educating the shifting cultivators on 
eKivantages of settl^ cultivaticn, which should be taken up 
alongwith implementation of the settlement/resettlement 
sch^nes. 

6 . There is a concentration of industrial and mining activity in 
the tribal belt of the country. The abriq^t juxtaposition has 
produced traumatic results for the tribals. Instead of having 
benefited from the new ferment, the tribals have suffered loss 
of land and forest. Some of the cottage, village and smal 1 
industries commonly in operation in the tribal areas, which 
need encouragement, include: (a) forest-based small indus¬ 
tries, and (b) mineral-based cottage and village industries, 
weaving, sericulture and others. Arrangements for marketing 
could be done through various voluntary agencies. 

7. Various studies have revealed that developmental efforts have 
not reached tribal women. The tribal women should be en¬ 
couraged to set up 'Mahila Memdals' and 'Nahila Samitis' and 
such organisations should be taken into confidence during 
planning and implementation of their welfare/development pro¬ 
grammes. On an e:qperintental basis, reputed voluntary women's 
organisations will have to be identified and entrusted with 
selected programmes. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

When we try to evaluate the role of voluntary agencies, we are 
faced with a lot of controversies about their performance. There are 
t%K> diametrically opposed views about them. For exanple, Mohit Sen 
views, *It is wrong and even harmful to rely on voluntary agencies 
even partially for the inplementation of plan projects, especially 
directed at poor millions^Kami Narayan Kabra opines, "like so 
many false alternatives being propagated to so. many genuine issues, 
the officially recognised, financed and co-opted voluntary agencies 
will prove another anarchonlsm and false alternative*.^^ On the 
other hand, we have a long list of politicians, academics eund social 
workers who have lauded their role for development of the weaker 
sections. For example, the Prime Minister's directive to Chief 
listers in October 1982 to involve voluntary organisations in 
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develo{)ment by forming Consultative Gcoupe^^, and the current move by 
the government to set up a Naticmal Council of Rural Voluntary 
Agencies are .all signs of change for better in the official attitude 
towards voluntary organisations. Planning Connission meniaers, C.H. 
Hanvlmantha Rao^*, and Raj Krishna^^ and social workers, like 
Mahasveta Oevi^ and many others have made a fulsome praise in favour 
of voluntary agencies. No doubt, there are good and bad voluntary 
agencies. 

For exanple, we may visit Narendra^r in Calcutta and Coinbatore, 
amongst others, doing silent work of training, with echo around, 
under Ramakfishna Mission. Nilokheri, situated on the National High¬ 
way, 150 kilofieters north of Delhi, with its rural-cum-urban township 
and the guest therein soon after 1947 for a *road to new India” is 
another example of voluntary action by many a volunteer totally 
committed to the cause and supported strongly by Nehru despite 
opposition from within govemnmt and without.^' What SEHA has done 
in Ahmedabad is something that a government agency has not have been 
able to do. What the Tagore Society for Rural Development is doing 
in 27 villages in five islands of the sunderban area in West Bengal 
is an unlikely proposition for a bureaucratic and hierarchical state 
agency,^® The examples, but a few, cited in the foregoing, are 
illustrative of what can follow when the 'cause is honest', and there 
is integrity, inspiration and fire from within. 

We have another example too. S.K. Dey has mentioned about some of 
the activities of Sarva Seva San^. He writes: 

It was decided to have a pilot project'under the Sangh in the 
backward district of Koraput in Orissa, where eight tribal blocks 
hex] alre 2 idy been covered by 'Gram Dan' to 'Block Dan'. One of the 
Blocks was taken under the unfettered charge of the Sangh with 
full resources, but staff appointed exclusively by them. A year 
passed. The entire resources had been spent out. A11 that hap¬ 
pened was that the Block Development Officer selected and appoin¬ 
ted exclusively by them out of their own youth group, had establi¬ 
shed an Ashram for himself immeasurably better fitted and equipped 
than Gandhiji's own at sevagram...A vital young Adibet^i girl of 
rate beauty found her place to look after the Ashram amd its 
occupant....There came also a big store house for jungle produce 
with hardly 5 per cent of space'occupied. When the doings were 
reported to the sangh, the young man was removed. The joint 
t^ogramme also came virtually to an end.®® 

The works of the foreign Christian Missions are also not an un¬ 
mixed evil. One may see a'village, which at one time worked and 
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lived as a single unit, now ^lit into a Christian hamlet and a Ndn- 
Christian hamlet. Dhebar report mentions about a village where no 
fewer than five Missions were carrying on propaganda, opening sepa¬ 
rate schools and teaching different forms of Christianity.^^ 

These days, government is facing some difficulties from forei^ 
voluntary agencies, particularly in scheduled areas. It would be 
desirable to subject the foreign assistance received by such organi¬ 
sations to strict check before permitting its utilisation in tribal 
area programmes.^^ Chief Editor of Tojsna has also opined, 
"Mysterious, they say, are the ways of the unseen hand that backs 
them*.^^ We should be careful not. to encourage development rackets 
in the name of people's participation and involvement of voluntary 
eigencies. 


OONCLUSION 

After assessing the role of voluntary agencies for Tribal and 
Harijan development, ve come to the conclusion that they have come to 
stay. The United Nations Children's Fund report opines, "All over 
the world, non-governmental organisations (NSOs), both national and 
interriational, are active partners of conmunities and governments in 
their efforts to protect the health amd normal growth of their chil- 
dren....WorId-wide, it has been estimated that more than 3,000 inter¬ 
national NGOs are at work, and they mobilise more than 2.3 billion 
every year for assistance to the developing world".^^ A devoted 
governmental agency can certainly do the work of development to some 
extent, but if it had the si^iport of the voluntary organisations, it 
could do the job much better. We have seen from experience duing the 
last three decades that 'Rashtra Shakti' or government action by 
itself could not achieve much unless it was sigiported by 'Lok ^lakti' 
or‘Jan Shakti'. 

Die State's agency bureaucracy vrould require sensitisation, which 
could come through very largely, if it were made to work along with 
volunteury organisations. Beyond doubt, the experience all over the 
world is that ncm-officials could comnunicate to people with greater 
understanding and conviction than officials. 

Ihere are people who charge that there has been misuse of funds by 
voluntary agencies. Th^e is some truth in it. But the amount 
ndsused is likely to be mud) smaller in the aggregate than the vast 
amounts wasted by government agencies. 

With the ewloption of new strategies for. the economic and educatio¬ 
nal development of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes during the 
Sixth Plan, it has now become more important to involve voluntary 
organisations fully in this gigantic task. Voluntary organisations 
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re now gradually coning forward to take up various developmental 
rogramnas for the ScheAiled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The deci- 
ion has to be taken about the type of progranms to be entrusted to 
uch organisations during the Seventh Plem so that there may be a 
lear-cut demarcation of areas of operation between the programmes 
ndertaken by the State Governments and those entrusted to the volw- 
ary organisations to avoid duplication. 

It cannot be denied that the entire backward rural areas of the 
ountry cannot be covered by the voluntary organisations. But at the 
ame time, it has also to be aooepted that the government organisa- 
ions could not reach these areas completely. There is, thus, no 
bher alternative to this government-voluntary agency partnership for 
he crusade against poverty. 
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itary Agencies in Andhra Pradesh * 


ABRAHMAM 


POLICY under any democratic political aystem is in^lenented by 
lex of administrative institutions, functions of which affect 
e of citizens. Poll <7 analysts would not concern themselves 
jblic administration but for the fact that in the countries 
have become Independent, the bureaucracy hu cone to play a 
'e role in the fonnulati<xi and inplemoitation of piblic 
ts.^ Although the primary inplementators of public policy are 
ministrative agencies, there are several others, including' 
ry organisations, involved in their implementation. Mhile the 
of the public or the State agencies is In response to a 
utional or statutory mandate, that of voluntary agencies stans 
he non-£ormal, the market and the cceaunity, reflecting the 
s will as is ought to be in a participatory damocracy.^ 
rism is to be welcomed, especi«aiy in a democracy, because 
ry organisations are usually formed to fulfil the emerging 
f the community at large. Ihelr relations with the statutory 
ties are subject to change because of changes in adtadnistra- 
d or enactment of new laws. Moreover, such relatims are not 
d by a ccmflict model but by a conplenentary model.^ In fact, 
and society sonmtlmes have to organise agencies to mset a eet 
cial needs »rtiich cells for a flexible approach and the so- 
Parallel Bar theory is to be applied to regulate the relation- 
tween the voluntary and government agencies.* 


chor is grateful to Prof. R.V.F. Chandrasekhara Rao, Dean, 
of Social, Oniveraity of Hyderabad} Prof. G. Bargopal of 
salty of Hyderabad} Prof. K. venkatachari, A.P.0.0.} Prof* 
:asad, Director (Acad.), A.PX).0.} for their valuable oowmnts 
tarlier draft of thia article. 
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VOUMMY M3NCIBS IN SPECIALISED SBCTCRS 

In developing countries, tte government itself may promote volun¬ 
tary organisations to work in specialised areas or sectors as per the 
so-called 'Relay theory', because the voluhtary organisations have an 
inbuilt capacity for hew approadws and motivations suited to the 
socio-economic situation in which they have to operate, whereas 
government eigencies are marked by certain rigid orgmoisational proce¬ 
dures and personnel attitudes conditioned by out-dated m anuals and 
outmoded motivations.^ A draft bill for constitution of a Casicil of 
Rural voluntary Agencies (CRVA), which was circulated last year, 
brought to the fore the indetermina^ and ambivalence of government's 
attitude towards voluntary agencies^' since it inplied a recognition, 
on the one hand, of the valuable work done by them and, on the other, 
of need for treating them more generously than before, despite 
the reservations that it had had as regards the role to be assigned 
fco them in what had conn to be regarded as its exclusive responsi¬ 
bility. This explains the inclusion of a Code of Conduct for Volun- 
t^ Organisations calling for o oBs ii tment to eliminatitm of poverty, 
practice of austerity and professionalisatlon, besides account¬ 
ability^ whlcdi %R)uld brook no argment. Bowever, the draft Bill was 
not clear on the question of voluntary aganciee being required to be 
registered under the Act before their being allowed to participate in 
governmental prograsmes and receive contributions from forei^i 
sources, while welcoming the bill referred to above, serious atten¬ 
tion needs to be paid to the causes for the assumption of sudt an 
attitude on the part of the government which have to be investigated. 
It is undeniable that the voluntary agencies are susosi^lble to such 
a manipulation by the unscri^xilous elements in them as would turn 
them into instrummts of self-aggrmdlsement and acquisition of 
power. Further, the emergence of voluntary organisations with a 
popular base and h e a ded by esteemed members of the public tend to be 
viewed by the bureaucracy as a possible threat to its untrammelled 
exercise of authority and discretion.^ In tune with the said bill 
was the proposal for establishment of Social and Economic Voluntary 
Association for Reconstruct ion and Development (SIVARD) which would 
be seriously considered as an agency for correcting deviations and 
lapses in res pec t of ”the strategy and tactics of socio-economic 
development and (Aiange".^ Bowever, the proposal for establishment of 
the SIVARD can p ossibl y runalnto rough weather because of the generic 
dlapositicn o^ voluntary agencies to jealously guard and pcsservt 
their individual identities, which i^presumably n eeded to cospete 
for larger shares of governmental granes that would be made available 
to them. Further, formation of a SIVMO), which is capable of turning 
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.nto a cartel or a gigantic combine^ would undermine their very 
;haracter and generate such tendencies as those related to market 
unagemant. 

However, it may still be asserted that in newly independent coun¬ 
ties, like India, the rising expectations or aspirations of the 
leople stimulated by "the philosophy of the rights”, steimning from 
:he States acceptance of democratic sopialism, can be matched only 
ly the efforts of diverse organisations—governmental and voluntary— 
icting in unison as is evidenced by the work of such agencies as the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and the Council for Social 
levelopment.^ 

In India, the term 'voluntary Agency" refers ohly to non-official 
ncieties registered under the Societies" Registration Act or Charit- 
ible «md Endowment Trusts Act covering, as it does, only a limited 
irea of voluntary action which, in fact, means any action promoted by 
>eople"s own volition and organised by members of public. Indeed, 
hM iqportanoe is to be given to voluntary agencies as they signify 
the operational Identity of people”, while the government or the 
H;ate represents the political identity of the people whose mandate 
hey have to carry out. However, voluntary organisations should not 
erely fill in the sicks or the gaps in officsially initiated s c h eme s 
r progranmes of action as is the case with several of them.^^ This 
s borne out by the studies carried out by the experts of the 
lational Institute of Public Ccx>peration and Child Development 
NIPOCD) testifying to the tendency amcxig some voluntary organisa- 
ions to seek government grants rather than raise resources on their 
iwn directly from the cosmunity. Such a tendenpy ia bound to ad- 
>ersely affect the very character of voluntzuy agencies identified 
1th self-effacmnent and the spirit of sacrifice and service, which 
8 not to deny the significant contributions made by a good number of 
hen to vital sectors of cxnnunity and national development.^^ The 
uccess of the efforts of voluntary agencies hu been due to their 
eing free of redtapism and an inbuilt flexibility to respond to 
ifferential needs of the people and the personal touch characteris- 
ng their work with people. Which would be possible only if they 
void beckoning mini-bureaucracies in their attempts to fulfil the 
onditions of grants-in-aid or refuse to be conditioned by the 
ureaucratic ethos. 

As analysed by Milton Bsman^^, there are four instruments of 
ublic policy to quicken the pace of nation building and socio- 
sonomic development, especially in Third World ccnintries, as 
ollows: (i> Political Organisation, <ii) Administrative System, 
- ii) Associaticmal/Interest Groups, and (iv) Mass Media. In his 
>inlon, community organisations or voluntary agencies greatly 
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facilitate deliberate social change, if only for the reason that In 
:he performance of many service and control functlOM# governments 
sannot effectively deal with unorganised individuals.^^ Further, as 
Pointed out by Esman, the involvement of voluntary agencies in iiqple* 
mentation of public polices would help: (i) in building a sense of 
olidarity, (ii) in throwing up opportunities to interact with the 
agencies of development, and (iii) in participating in decislon- 
naklng.^^ Furthermore, unburdened with the colonial bureaucratic 
legacy of characteristic indifference to people s feelii^ and opi> 
lions, the voluntary agencies, rooted in the people, will be able to 
wmanise the system needed for active participation and involvement 
3f people at large in any developmental effort,^^ especially those 
‘elated to realisation of policy goals in qualitative sectors 
like adult and primary education. 


telicy on Adult Bduoatlon 

Adult education was a non-issue before Independence. It was only 
fter emergence of such voluntary organisations as Servants of India 
x:iety (1905), Seva Sadan (1908), Midiila Samaj (1910), and Socialist 
^eague (1911) that the significance of adult education ceune to be 
reoognised.^^ Advent of Gandhiji on the political scene helped to 
trengthen the efforts made in initiating an adult education movement 
hich was sought to be linked to his conception of Basic Education as 
n antidote to the unhelpful book-centred education.^^ After the 
:ongrese governments assumed power in different provinces in 1937, 
»npaigns for adult education, on a fairly large scale, were launch- 
)d, but with the resignation of these governments in 1939, the mass 
:ampaigns also lost their dyn 2 unism. Following Independence and 
jnclusion of the realisatloi of universal elementary education as one 
)f the Directive Principles in the Constitution, attespts were made 
;o widen the scale of operation in respect of adult education pro- 
ranmes which did not fructify till it came to be included in Social 
ducation under Coinnunity Development Scheme. This resulted in 
laklng about 5,00,000 adults literate per year entailing an expen- 
iture of less tlian one per cent of the total expenditure on educa- 
.ion.^^ Interestingly, the Kothari Commission was the first to 
onsider aidult education and eradicaticxi of mass illiteracy as a very 
jif)ortant programme of government which led to its inclusion in the 
ational Policy on Education of 1968. On account of its being turned 
nto a functional literacy pro9f:«ane, as in the case of fanners, and 
-inked to the Green Revolution, it did succeed to an extent. But, 
ot much headway was made. 

FOr the first time since Independence, a national policy to edu- 
iate abo^ 100 million adult illiterates in the age group of 15-35 
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was formulated In the year 1978. The policy planners of the pro- 
qcmm dwelt at length on the organisational aspects of the national 
adult education pcogramne. The role of the non-governmental agencies 
and aeni-gowrrmBOtal agencies is particularly recognised. In fact, 
the policy document makes it very clear that 'adult education mist 
cease to be the concern of only educational authority.*^^ It should 
be an Indispensable input in all sectors of developoent^ particularly 
where participation of the beneficiaries is crucial to the fulfilment 
of development objectives. Further, it was stated: *a prerequisite 
of an adult education movement is that all agencies, governmental, 
voluntaryf public and private sector, industry, institutes of formal 
education should lend strength to it*. A unique feature of the 
policy is the qpecial place given to voluntary agencies. The policy 
statement empbatically stated that 'voluntary agencies have a ^mcial 
role to play and necessary steps shall have to be taken to secure 
their full Involvsmant.*^ National AAilt education Progranme (KAEP) 
was launched on October 2, 1978, i.e., on Gandhi ji s birth anni¬ 
versary, 

The policy statement declared that the government had 'resolved to 
wage a clearly conceived well planned and relentless struggle against 
illiteracy to enable the masses to play an active role in social and 
cultural change,* which was based on the following assuxqtions: 


(a) that illiteracy is a serious impediment to an individual's 
growth and to country's socio-economic progress; 

(h) that education is not coterminus with schooling but takes 
place in moat work and life situation; 

(c) that learning, working and living are Inseparable, each of 
wh ic h aoquiraa a meaning only when correlated with the other; 

(d) that tha means by which people are involved in the procesa of 
devalcpent are at least as iapoctant as the ends; and 

(e) that the illiterate and the poor can rise to their own 
lUmration through literacy dialogue and action. 


With tha change of goverimmnt at the centre, a National Policy^^ 
covering various aspscts «d levels of education, including adult 
aduoation# was fbrmulatsd flpslling out a programns of ispleawitatlOT 
and tatting up of a amnagamant system of npab with fhe ® 
objectives of; (1) strengthening the technical and pedagogic reaouroe 
a^porti (il) dMsntralialng the planning and isplensiitaticn ptoeew 
and functional autonomy; (ili) eatablishing an effective linkage 

bstwTdswioimmnt .g«ci.. and npab, ^v, “ 
political partiea, maaa organisations, educational institutions, 
Wl«^ Wi-, .tc.; (vldslinsating responsibility to snfor. 
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operational accxxntabllity; and (vi) anaurlng affectiv* partidpar 
tlon of the functlonariea of NPAB, the intended beneficlariM and 
the coRiamlty in planning and day-to-day pcograaau at the graM- 
roots levelf besides adoption of a project approach. Aa en¬ 
visaged by the NPAE, the Adult education Centre (ABC) organised at 
the village or mhalla level will be the operatirml unit, 8 to 10 
of which will be supervised by a stperviaoc selected from the 
local area.^^ 

At the district level, the District Boards of Education (OBE's) 
will discharge the responsibility of planning for eradication of 
illiteracy to which the technical assistance will be provided by the 
District Resource Units (DROIs) to be sej^ up under the NPAE. At the 
State and National levels, a caanission heeded by the Chief Minister 
and the Minister of BRD, respectively, with political leaders of the 
principal national parties as neabers ate to be set up with financial 
and administrative powers to be exercieed by the State Executive 
Comnittee headed by the Chief Secretary or the Education Secretary 
and the National Executive Connitte by the Oilon Bducation Secretary. 
It nay, thus, be seen that the progranne of action 8t4)ulated can be 
expected to yield significant results. 

ADOLT BDXATION IN AISiiRA THROUGH UOLDNIARy ASENCXES 

The efforts made in Andhra PrexSesh for prcaction of adult educa¬ 
tion and ereidlcaticn of illiteracy offer a revealing perspective on 
those made elsewhere in the country in this regardf since the per¬ 
centage of illiteracy In Andhra Pradesh, according to 1981 census, is 
not only lower than the national average but is among the lowest in 
the country ranking 23rd as it does ascng the states and Union terri¬ 
tories put together. 

Andhra Pradesh had been implementing the NABP—now called 
National PrograsDe of Adult Bducation (NPAE)--einoe 1979-80, under 
which all the 23 districts are covered. The projects, each of 
which consists of 300 Adult Bducation Cantrea, are called Rural 
Functional Literacy Prograasws (RFLP), if fully financed by the 
Central oovemmant, aid State Adult Education PrograMM, if run 
with State financial aaaistanoe, reopectivtly, Of the 20 volun¬ 
tary agencies, idiich applied for financial aseistanoe to tba Ninia- 
try of Education, Government of India (which directly administers 
grants to voluitary agencies),^ between 1980-13—nine were selected 
for iaplementation of the NABP (see table 1) from Andhra Pradeeh 
of which four formed the sample for the present study which was 
conducted be t we e n 1983-84. 
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TabI* 1 VOUMXMn agencies ssus^xd for financial assistance bv 
CDVHWMSHr OF INDIA, IBE AREAS OF a>ERATION AND THE NOMSat OF CENIRES 


SI. 

Agency 

Areas of 

District 

No. of 

No; 


Operation 


CPitres 

1. 

Andhra Nahila Sabha, 

BuEumagar 

MSrangal 

100 


Hyderabad 

Sirsilla 

Karlnnagar 

100 



Jangoan 

Warangal 

100 

2. 

Andhra Pradesh Adiimjati 
Sevak Sangh, Vijayawada 

Tenali 

Guntur 

60 

3. 

Bhagavathula charitable 
Trust, Bllananchili 

Ellamnchili 

vizag 

30 

4. 

Bharateeya Adlnajati 

Sevak Sangh 

Narsanpet 

Warangal 

100 

5. 

Oopprehenslve Rural Opera¬ 
tion Service Society, 
Bhongir 

Bhongir 

Nalgonda 

30 

6. 

Ourga Sangh Seva Samaj, 
Vijayawada 

Gannavaram 

Krishna 

30 

7. 

Hindu Kusht Nivaran Sangh, 
Hyderabad 

Jainnikunta 

Karinnagar 

60 

8. 

Village Reconstruction 

Guntur 

Guntur 



Organisation, Guntur 

Prakasam 

Ongole 

100 



Krishna 

Krishna 


9. 

Weaker Connunity Action 
for Development and 
liberation, Hyderabad 

Shadnagar 

Mahboobnagar 

30 


SOURCE: Reoocds of the Directocate of Adult Blucatlon, Goverpnent 
of Andhra Pradesh (1979-83), Hyderabad. 

The area of operation of voluntary agencies is spread over nine 
districts of Andhra Pradesh, which include Qintur, Krishna, Prakasan, 
Visakhapatnan of the coastal region, besides Harangal, Nalgonda, 
Karianagar and Mahboobnagar of Telangana region, but not a single 
district belonging to the resaining region known as the Rayalaseena. 
TNo agencies frcn coastal region «td two from Telangana were selected 
for the [present studty. 

IkMOs on Pour Agspclss 

Although only four of the nine agencies were selected, they could 
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be regarded as being representative of all the voluntary agencies 
engaged in the NABP in Andhra Pradesh because of ^ir location and 
the number of Adult Education Centres constituting them (see 
Table 2). 


Table 2 VObUNTARY AGENCIES SELBCm) 


si. No. Agency 

Area of 

Literacy 


No. of 



Operation 

L^vel 

order 
in the 

State 

centres 

1. 

Andhra Mahila Sabha 

Sirsilla Tq. 

21.50 

21 

100 


(AMS) 

(Karimnagar) 




2. 

^gavathula Chari- 

Ellaman- 

27.83 

13 

30 


table Trust (BCT) 

chili Tq. 
(Vizag Dt.) 




3. 

Comprehensive 

Bhongir Tq 

22.44 

17 

30 


Rural Operations 
Service Society 
(CROSS) 

(Nalgonda Dt.) 




4. 

Durga Sangh Seva 

Ganna- 

41.71 

2 

30 


Samaj (DSS) 

varam Tq. 
(Krishna Dt.) 





= Taluq. 





Dt. 

■* District. 

Total Number 

of Centres 

190 


Table 2 brings out classification of the agencies on the basis of 
literacy levels in the areas graded as advanced, (40 per cent above), 
less advanced (25 to 30 per cent), and backward (20-25 ^r cent), in 
trttich they are located, further, inclusion of agencies in the satrple 
was based on whether they were run by women or both men and women 
which would be in accordance with the demographic distribution of the 
target population concerne<^ The sample, thus, had two women's 
agencies, viz., Andhra Mahlla sabha, the premier Women's voluntary 
agency in this part of the country; and Durga Sangh Seva Samaj, 
Vijayawada, the oldest Women's Organisation; and two general agen¬ 
cies, viz., Bhagavathula Charitable Trust (BCT), Bllamanchlli, and 
Coniv^iensive Rural Operations service Society (CROSS), Bhonglr. Of 
the 190 Adult Education Centres (ABC's), run by the said four agen¬ 
cies, 10 per cent, i.e. 19 of them were selected through stratified 
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purposive random sanpling covering learners, drop-outs, potential 
learners and instructors. 

Hie prescribed strength for each AEC being 30, the total nunfcer of 
learners enrolled was 570 of which 30 per cent (about 171) were 
included in the sanple concerning learner respondents. Hie drop-outs 
figuring in the san^le numbered 57, i.e., 3 per an AEC and the 
ootential learners considered were 38, i.e., 2 pet an AEC. As for 
the instructors, all of them attached to the 19 AEC were included in 
the sanple. Hie following Table 3 sets forth the particulars of the 
sanple in this regard. 

Table 3 CATEGORIES OP REFONDENTS 


SI.No. 

Classification 

AMS 

BCT 

CROSS 

DSS 

Total 

1. 

Learners 

90 

27 

27 

27 

171 

2. 

Drop-outs 

30 

9 

9 

9 

57 

3. 

Potential learners 

20 

6 

6 

6 

38 

4. 

Instructors 

10 

3 

3 

3 

19 


Total No. of Respondents: 285 


The scale of operation of each of these agencies under considera¬ 
tion as indicated in Table 3 with Andhra Mahila Sabha topping the | 
list in terms of the total number of respondents could be explained I 

with the information provided by the other kinds of collected data. 

This was unaffected by the uniformity adopted with regard to the 
percentages of learners, drop-outs and potential learners in desig¬ 
ning the sanple for investigation. 

Further, the size of the sanple, in this regard, was not of much 
consequence as the investigation was concerned with the qualitative 
rather than the quantitative aspects of the Adult Bducaticxi Programne 
which would also explain why the quantification of results vas not 
treated statistically using highly sophisticated techniques. 

nie Andhra Mahila Sabha (AMS)~Bstablished in 1937, the Sabha has 
been eigaged in a wide spectrum of social services, including exten- 
'ion of medical services, training of nurses, women's education, 
beac^rs' education, adult literacy and condensed educational courses 
for girls and women. Hie Literacy House, the second one of its kind 
in the country, founded in 1972 at Hyderabad by the efforts of the 
late Ourgabai Deshmukh, has become the principal agency of the AMS 
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for inplementation of Adult Education and Literacy Prograntnes. The 
AMS first took up the Fanner s Functional Literacy Progrannte (FFLP) 
in the late 60's in a backward district of Andhra Pradesh and has 
subsequently associated itself, at the instance of the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, with the running of 10 adult education projects in 
various districts. 

The Bhagavathula Charitable Trust (BCT)—Founded by B.V. 
Parameswara Rao, an Engineer-turned-voluntary social worker, though 
registered only in 1976, it has been active since 1967 in diverse 
fields of educatioial and economic activities. Inspired by Sarvodaya 
philosophy, this agency established a high school in 1967, a salt 
factory in 1969, a Cooperativ6 Farmer Service Centre in 1974 and a 
Cattle Breeding Plant in 1975, besides sponsoring several incone and 
enployment generating projects. The activities of this agency cover 
Ellamanchili and about 60 villages around it and have appreciably 
contributed to rural development attoipted in this part of the state. 

The Coaprehensive Rural Operations Service Society (CROSS)— 
Established in 1975 with its headquarters at Bhongir (35 km from 
Hyderabad), the CROSS has undertaken comprehensive developmental 
programmes with the Harijans as its major target group. Operating 
over an area covering about 120 villages around Bhongir, Motkur euxl 
other Taluqs in Nalgonda District, the CROSS has been offering deve¬ 
lopmental packages through Villeige Councils called 'Sanghams', which 
include adult education, development of irrigation sources, dairy 
development, rural medical education services emd agriculture exten¬ 
sion services. 

Sri Durga Sangh Seva Sanaj (DSS)—One of the earliest Women's 
Organisations in Andhra Pradesh, established in 19608 with its head¬ 
quarters at Vijayawada (350 kms from Hyderabad), it has as its prin¬ 
cipal objective the organisation of schemes and projects calculated 
to nake women ecmomically independent by training them in tailoring 
and other crafts, besides helping them to acquire formal educational 
qualifications, which necessarily mean undertaking of adult education 
programmes as well. 

* 

ANALYSIS OP EFFORTS OF THE FOUR M3ENCIBS 

The efforts of the aforesaid voluntary agencies were analysed with 
the help of the data collected through interview schedules. Tadsle 4 
sets forth the classification of learners, drop-outs and potential 
leanters by caste and sex. 
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•Eabie4 pisroiaunot) of caste and sex among ibarnbns, drop-outs 

AMD POTENTIAL LBABNERS 



Learners 

Drop-outs Potential Learners 

Caste 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

Scheduled Castes 

65 

19 

23 

8 

10 

3 


(47.45) 

(55.88) 

(60.53) 

(42.11) 

(30.30) 

(60.00) 

Backward Castes 

54 

13 

11 

5 

10 

1 


(39.42) 

(38.24 

(28.95) 

(26.32) 

(30.30) 

(20.00) 

Forward' Caistes 

18 

2 

4 

6 

13 

1 


(13.13) 

( 5.88) 

(10.52) 

(31.57) 

(39.40) 

(20.00) 

Total 

137 

34 

38 

19 

33 

5 

(100.00) (100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 


Nofce: Figures in parentheses indicate percentages. 

Among the learners and potential learners, considered castewise, 
the males far outnumber the females, but among drop-outs in the case 
of Scheduled Castes and Backward Castes the number of male drop-outs 
is two or three times more thami the number of female drop-outs which 
brings out the fact that in this category there has been greater 
awztreness of the value of education among males than among females. 
This is borne out by the fact that the number of potential learners 
belong to the Scheduled, Backward and Forward castes. Further, it 
may be noticed that the voluntary agencies have been able to draw 
larger numbers from Scheduled Castes (SC) and Backward Castes 
(BC) than from the Forward Castes (FC), which is commendable as 
illiteracy is more ranpant among the first two categories than among 
the last category, and which is in tune with the emphasis laid by 
NABP. Furthermore, the mistaken ij^ression that adult education 
programmes are intended wily for SCs and BCs has led to a restricted 
response from the PCs, thereby exemplifying the influence of the 
caste factor on the realisation of the objectives of the NAEP. 

Table 5, det^dling agewise distribution of learners, drop-outs and 
potential learners, Oxms that the greatest response has been from 
the 21-25 years age group followed by the 15-20 age 
Indicates that the need for aoguirlng literacy or etliratj^ is most 
Jwwly fSlt by those belonging to the two groups to find eaploymmit. 
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Again the fact that even those below 14 years and above 36 years of 
age were admitted into the Cuntres« as shown the tablSf underlines 
three features of implementation of the HASP by the agencies. The 
first is that in their enthusiasm for making available the benefits 
of the adult education progranaa to as large number as possible, the 
voluntary agencies enrolled even those vho did not fall within the 
stipulated age limits, i.e., 15 to 35 years; and the second is-that 
for the purposes of showing it as impressive an enrolment as 
possible, which would have a bearing on the sanctioning of government 
gi;ants, the voluntary agencies se«ned to have onrolled even those who 
were below 15 and above 35 years of age. The third feature is that 
on account of inadequate or unsystematic surveys conducted by the 
agencies with regard to the 'eligible' learners in the given area, 
some of them were left out because they were not approached at all or 
asked to join the programne. The enrolment of candidates below the 
age of 15 and above the age of 35 years created problem of indiscip¬ 
line in the classroom caused by the tendency of the former to be 
playful and by that of the latter to cone drunk at times to the 
Centre or to act in objecticmable fashion, especially with regard to 
female learners. 


Table 5 AGE-MI^ DISTRIBUna4 OF LEARNERS, KX^-OtTFS AMD 
POTENTIAL LEARNERS 


Age Group 

Learners 

Drop-outs 

Potential Learners 


M F 

H F 

H P 


Below 14 

16 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

15-20 

27 

10 , 

16 

10 

6 

2 

21-25 

35 

5 

7 

4 

11 

2 

31-35 

19 

2 

3 

1 

3 

- 

36 arid above 

20 


3 


1 

■ 

Total 

137 

34 

38 

19 

33 

'5 


* 


' ^'Xs the success of adult education programme would depend updn 
-rb#ilaf :$rt:hendanoe of learners at the Centres, Table 6 eouid be found 
i^tvelatdry in this regard: 
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Ttabl« 6 AVBiAGE DAZLY ATTBSlAMCE 


SI.No. 

Agincy 

Average Attendance 

Percentage 

1. 

ANb 

25 

83.33 

2. 

BCT 

21 

70.00 

3. 

CROSS 

22 

73.33 

4. 

D6S 

26 

86.66 


SOURCE: Culled out from the attendance registers maintained by the 
agencies. 

This table shows that of the four agencies, the OSS ensured the 
highest percentage of attendance followed by the AMS. As regards the 
other two, though the percentages were cosparatively IcMer, yet these 
were high enough to be encouraging because of unavoidable causes 
affecting attendance of learners like: (i) their preoccupation with 
agricultural operations during harvesting and other seasons, 
(ii) domestic problems, (iii) illness, (iv) fatigue; and (v) the 
difficulty of covering long distances everyday to attend the a^lt 
education classes, etc. These causes could be found operating even 
in the case of other institutions or organisations engaged in other 
kinds of education. But such a conclusion as stated above not 
be valid, if the figures concerning the attendance of learners ns^ 
aveil«ble by the ABCs were exaggerated or inflated, whi<* it would be 
difficult bn establish by merely scrutinising the attendance regist¬ 
ers kept at the ABC's concerned. A possible solution would be to 
arrange 'surprise inspection' by the authorities of voluntary agen¬ 
cies or tqf government agencies which, in fact, had not been under¬ 
taken on any systematic basis. Bcn»ever,it could be stated to the 
credit of these orgauiisations that they took action against those 
responsible for it u and when such instances came to their notice. 
Further, it may be mentioned that the classes were suspended at some 
centres during the harvesting and such other seasons, when the learn¬ 
ers not expected to attend clas ses . 

The problem of ensuring attendance of learners at the ABCs is 
related not only to the causes mentioned above but also to those 
related to the quality of instruction and the instructors ^rfor- 
mance and bobaviour in the classroom. Table 7 beings out evaluation 
of instructors by the learners vrtiidi shows that the instructors of 
the BCT were the most efficient followed by those of the QtOSS, In 
the case of D88, there was a preponderance of old, and-incoepetent 
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Instructors which , strangely, did not affect the attendance of 
learners as recorded by the centres concerned. It is rmarkable that 
the employmmt of inefficient and irreguleu: instructors had made no 
difference to the attendance of learners, though the quality of 
instruction might have suffered and the learners' progress at their 
studies slowed down. 

Table 7 LEU04ERS OPINION ABOUT INSTRUCTORS 


Agency 

Good 

Old and 
Ineffec¬ 
tive 

Unfit 

Failed 

Despite 

Good 

Attempt 

Rigid 

Irregular 

Others 

AMS 

34.5 


76.5 

51.2 

10.6 

31.4 

29.6 

BCT 

73.0 

- 

21.6 

_ 

5.4 

17.8 

16.8 

CROSS 

56.8 

10.4 

27.4 

- 

19.8 

19.8 

30.6 

OSS 

23.4 

60.6 

68.8 

59.6 

21.6 

40.0 

31.6 


This problem is also related to selection of-instructors to man 
the ABC's, and the mode of their selection. The most coirmonly 
followed methods are: (i) Interview; (ii) personal knowledge; (iii) 
conteK± by the agency; and (iv) village comnittees' reconmendation 
(see Table 8). 

Table 8 HETHCXIS OF SELBCTION OF INSTRUCTORS 


SI. 

No. 

Agency 

Interview 

Personal 

OontKt 

^proached 

by 

Agency 

On Recom¬ 
mendation 
of Village 
Conmittee 

Total 

1. 

AMS 


8 

2 


10 

2. 

BCT 

3 

- 

- 


3 

3. 

CROSS 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

DBS 

3 

a 

- 

- 

3 

TOteU 

6 

8 

3 

2 

19 







(100.00) 
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Of thM«# only two organlaationB, via., BCT and DSS, Interviewed 
the candidates, with DBS giving preference to retired or in-service 
candidates. As for the BCT, a regular Selection Committee was 
constituted which interviewed the candidates cm a wide range of 
issues to ascertain their interest and suitability. In the case of 
the AHS, the majority of the instructors (9 out of 10) were ap¬ 
pointed on the basis of personal knowledge it had about then. The 
CROSS, on the other hand, operating throu^ its village Sanghama, 
mainly confined the selection of instructors to those reoomnendsd 
by them. 

But, whatever be the mode, no firm criteria for selection of 
instructors were followed by any of these agencies. Neither a 
minimum educational qualification ms prescribed nor any Altitude 
or conpetencp tests were administered. This nay be due to the fact 
that their remuneraticm was as low as Rs. 50 per month. 

As the enrolled learners by the voluntary agencies cannot be 
expected to buy teaching/learning materials, the agencies con¬ 
cerned have to supply them out of the grant made for that pur¬ 
pose. However, as Table 9 shows, less than 70 per cott of the 
learners were supplied with slates and pencils, books, and 
hardly any note-books which mi^t have been due to high cost of 
the material or their being unable to supply these to those i*>o 
came in places of the drop-outs. 

Table 9 SOPFLY OF TBACBING/LBABNINQ MATERIALS 


SI.No. 

Agency 

State 

Books 

Note 

Book 

pencils 

Slate 

Pencils 

Others 

1. 

AMS 

61 

62 

20 

38 

61 

18 

2. 

BCT 

69 

61 

26 

42 

67 

16 

3. 

CROSS 

62 

57 

17 

- 

65 

14 

4. 

OSS 

54 

51 

15 

32 

56 

17 


The subjects dealt with the class-room with regard to inplananta- 
tion of Adult Education Programme by the voluntary agencies are set 
forth in Table 10 which helps in knowing the sAiational p a ck a ge used 
in their prograsams. 
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Table 10 PERCEHEMQE LEMWSIS SEECRnNG MCOI 
THE TOPICS TAUGHT AT ABC's 


SI.No. 

Subject 

AMS 

N-90 

ACT 

H-27 

CROSS 

N-27 

DSS 

N-27 

1. 

AlfAiabet 

80 

72 

74 

60 

2. 

About Village 

40 

35 

30 

45 

3. 

Panchayats 

- 

25 

50 

35 

4. 

Agriculture 

45 

39 

51 

56 

5. 

Animal 

Husbandry 

45 

■'15 

35 

17 

6. 

Health 

72 

64 

56 

50 

7. 

Hinlnum 

wages 

30 

35 

50 

47 

8. 

Democracy 

- 

31 

20 

- 

9. 

Family 

Welfare 

45 

44 

43 

22 

10. 

National 

Integration 

50 

31 

36 

18 

1 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

48 

40 

31 

19 


It might be noticed from Table 10 that teaching of alphabets and 
health education received greatest attention. The other subjects 
included in the package received different degrees of attention 
because they were regarded as and liar les. Moreover r they are of 
such magnitude that it will not be possible to focus attention on 
them without reducing the time given to teaching of alphabets and 
health cue since the course was of lO-month duration, although the 
actual duration did not exceed nine montto. 

Por evaluation of the actual achievement of the learners and the 
levels of literacy realised (see Table 11), a set of tests were 
designed keeping in view the objectives of the Instruction iirparted 
to the learners. The tests included Identification of alphabets of 
the regional language (Telugu), reading and writing of words and 
soitcnoes, identification %f nunbecs, addition, subtraction, multi¬ 
plication and division of numbers comprising single digits and two 
digits respectively, which could be regarded as indicative of the 
jininuiA level of zudtievenent expected of the learners. 

The texts used for testing were the primers supplied by the 
agencies to the learners, besides the use of nswspspers for testing 
their Reading abilities. For judging the writing ability, learners 

V 
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er« aaked to tak« down the words and sentences dictated to them or 

I acne cases asked to sl 9 :i their names on slips of paper supplied to 
h«n. These tests were based on commonly accepted criteria for 
ssessing the learner's skills in the three r's, viz., reading, 
riting and arithmatic, and their performance was considered on three 
evels: (i) all wrong, (ii) slow and partially correct, and (iii) 
uick and all correct. 'Rte adninistraticm of these tests proved to 
e difficult because of the unwillingness, fear or diffidence on the 
art of the learners to take the test given by a stranger, like the 
resent writer. However, with the assistance of Instructors and 
xercise of persuasive powers, the learners' responses were secured, 
ny con^rative study of the performance of these four voluntary 
gencies in implementing adult education progranmes should take into 
soount the prevalent economic situation in the areas covered by the 
espective agencies, since those offering opportunities for enploy- 
ent in a greater measure than the others were not able to achieve 
omparedsle results because of the fact that employment was more 
iportant than learning. 

ODNCLUSION 

The investigation undertaken by the present author has established 
yond doubt the need for associating as many voluntary agencies as 
asslble in the impleoentatlon of adult education ptogransies and the 
aluable contributions that they are eUole to make, ftit, the public 
alley concerning it must be modified or revised to ensure effec- 
ive particlpati<x) of voluntary agencies in promotion of adult educa- 
ion. The incrementalist approach to the public policy on adult 
ducation hitherto followed by the government would not by itself 
cove effective if the proposed deadlines and targets for eradication 
E illitores:y were not strictly adhered to. Moreover, the arbltrari- 
3 SS marking the estimates of the numbers of illiterates as in Andhra 
radesh would render the targets set unreliable and questionable due 
a the fact that the figures concerning the number of illiterates to 
B brought within the an*Jit of adult education programmes were 
rrived at by subtracting the number of literates from the total 
apulation census figure to arrive at the number of illiterates in ^ 

II age groups in the state of which 20 per cent were regarded as 
iliterates falling within the stipulated age group of 15 to 35, is 
at only unscientific but also unjustifiable vftiich could have been 
i^oided through a suitable modification of the format enployed fbr 
inducting the census, indeed such a procedure followsd fqr deter- 
Lning the targets concerned, as the one indicated above, underlines 
tie attitude of indifference marking the implementation of Adult 
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Education Pcograimne. This is borne out by the following tables 
setting forth the targets to be achieved during the period 1979-85 in 
Andhra Pradesh concerning eradication of illiteracy and what was 
actually acconplished in that regard, respectively. 

Table 12 PHASING OP THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


(in lakh) 


Year 

Yearly iteget 

cumulative Figure 

1979-80 

2.00 

2.00 

1980-81 

6.00 

8.U0 

1981-82 

12.00 

20.00 

1982-83 

24.00 

44.00 

1983-84 

42.00 

86.00 

1984-85 

46.00 

132.00 


SOURCE: Adult Education, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1978-79. 


Table 13 NAEP IN ANDHRA FRADEffl: COVSOGE OP ILLITERATES 


(In lakh) 


Year 

Male 

Females 

Total 

1980-81 

1.24 

.74 

1.98 

1981-82 

1.36 

.62 

1.98 

1982-83 

1.75 

.72 

2.47 

1983-84 

1.71 

.78 

2.49 

1984-85 

2.22 

1.18 

3.40 


12.26* 


*At the and of March 1987 a total nunber of 13.63 lakh illiterate 
adults were covered under the Adult Education PrograNne in Andhra 
Pradesh. For details, see viswanadha Reddy, Kethu, •■•a- 
pcadayetara Vldya (Non-formal. Education in A.P.)* in Y.V. 
Krishna Rao, E.B. Murthy (ed.), Andhra Pradesh Darskiai, 
Bydsrabad, Visalandhra PubllAing Bouse, 1967, pp. 1217-23. 

SOURCE: Records of Directorate of Adult Bdhication, Qovamaant of 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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It mayr thus, be observed that no a^reciable dent has been made 
yn the problem of Illiteracy by th 6 inplemsntatlon of the Adult 
Uucation Progranme which iiould call for its inplemsntaticn on a war 
footing, niis could, in part, be attribute to inadequate monitoring 
and evaluation of the agencies undertaking NAEP. 

Die present procedure of evaluation through the use of prescribed 
’>rofonna 8 calling for an initial project report and monthly, quarter¬ 
ly, half yearly and annual project report has not proved helpful 
oecause these proformas have been designed to bring out only the 
uantitatlve eispect without reference to the qualitative ii^pect. Ihe 
oossible corrective would be to get the evaluation done by inde¬ 
pendent research organisations, especially in states like Andhra 
radeeh having low literacy levels and where no officially sponsored 
evaluation studies have so far been taken 140 . 

Ohe present study^^ has also brou^t out the need for the enploy- 
Aent of diversified methods with the accent on qualitative indicators 
:x>vering such aspects as teaching methods and causes for the so- 
ealled wasteige (the drop-outs) in Andhra PraKtesh which, in fact, heu 
peen estimated at 30 per c«it while conputind the teurgets.^^ 

Again, the present policy of granting adult education project on a 
mifonn basis to the districts in the state, irrespective of their 
literacy levels, accounts, in part, for the poor performance. Whet¬ 
her the justification for following such a policy, adult education 
programmes will make much headway if voluntary agencies are en- 
:ouraged to participate in them in as large numbers as possible, 
ic^ecially in areas having low literacy levels. Looked at from this 
tand point, the State Government's attempts to associate voluntary 
.gencies with the NAEP, despite declared policy, have been ineHieguate 
nd unhelpful. In fact, no survey of the voluntary agencies heis been 
indertaken by the State Government in order to strengthen their 
fforts through governmental assistance and no studies have been made 
:o regulate their participation and to coordinate their efforts with 
Jioee of the state ageicies. 

'Die voluntary agencies can evolve flexible learning strategies, 
hich are not subject-based but issue-based to meet the demands of 
.ocal democracy, in general, and the political and institutional 
.ssues obtaining in the areas oonoemed, in putlcular. Thus, it ma^ 
le asserted that without increasing participation of voluntary agen- 
;ies, it would not be possible even to minimise the prevalrase of 
.1 literacy among the masses of our country. 
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Legal Aid to Poor and Voluntary 
Organisations in India 


N.R. MADHAVA MENON 


AS IN other democracies of the world, the Involvement of volunteury 
organisations—particularly in service-oriented, development-related 
programnes—has been strong, sustained and varied in India for a long 
time. The Freedom Struggle under the leadership of dedicated men of 
vision and humanism gave purpose and dynamism to voluntary effort in 
organising public life within and outside the goverranent. Ihe growth 
of the professions of law, medicine, teaching and journalism in the 
spirit of public service and promotion of a cultural milieu, provid¬ 
ing full and equal participation for different religious groups, gave 
the necessary lirpetus to individual and Institutional efforts for 
social service eund self-reliant growth. 

COMSTITOnON AND PEOPLE'S PARnCIPATION 

After Independence, the FBQPUB, having resolved to constitute 
India into a 'Sovereign, Socialist, Secular, Democratic Republic”, 
gave to themselves a Constitution which not only provided a charter 
of basic human ri^ts but also outlined certain 'Directive Principles 
of State Policy” both of which eigphaBised the role of individual 
initiative and voluntary action for achieving the goals set' out tn 
the Preairble. The scheme of government in its legislative, executive 
and judicial aspects, both at the Centre and in the states, envisages 
democratic participation of various interest groups and represen¬ 
tative sections of the people giving power mdl authority to voluntary 
associations, at every level. Political democracy facilitated the 
moveme nt towscds social md eco n o m ic dasmcrscy. As if to reinforce 
the oosnitment of the oonstitAlon to the PEOPLE and their cole in 
planned development, the Constitution (Forty-second A mendment) Act, 
1976 IntcoAiced a chapter on Fundamental’ Duties which every citismn 
individually and oollectively has to psrform in buiKjlng up a truly 
secular, socialist, democratic India.. 

JUrticle 51A states, ”it irtiall be the duty of every citi^... (b) 
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to cherirt) and follow the noble ideals whic^ Inspired our national 
struggle for freedom;... (c) to promote harmony and the spirit of 
coraaon brotherhood aonongst all the people of India, transcending 
religious, linguistic and regional or sectional diversities, to 
renounce practices derogatory to the dignity of women; (f) to value 
and preserve the rich heritage of our conposite culture; (g) ^o 
protect and inprove the natural enviroranmit iricluding forests, lakes, 
rivers and wildlife, and to have oorapassion for living creatures; (h) 
to develop the scimitlfic temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry 
and reform; (i) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 

(j) to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and 
collective activity so that the nation constantly rises to high 
levels of endeavour and achievemmt.” These duties constitute the 
ninloum that citiaena are expected to contribute for the welfare of 
all. Together with Fundaamntal Rights and Directive Principles, they 
constitute a grand design for sociaQ action and voluntary service. 
The specific programmes of action include, inter alia: (a) education 
for all at least up to the elementary level; (b) health for all; (c) 
equal justice for all (free legal aid); (d) special protection for 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, women ;a)d children, (e) preven¬ 
tion of discrimination, practice of untouchability and trafficking in 
human beings, and (f) activities directed towards secularism, soclal- 
ian, nationed integration and international peace. Voluntary orgami- 
sations, particularly the non-governmental organisations (NCXIs) have, 
thus, abundant cpportunities and responsibilities in the Constitu¬ 
tional scheme towards an egalitarian, secular, and social order. 

The evolution of NQOs and their involvement in nation-building 
activities, during the last four decades after Independence, show a 
distinct movements away from purely cultural and religious work to¬ 
wards developrowit progtanmes directed towards re«hx:lng socio-economic 
inequalities and injustices. With industrialisation and planned 
development, welfare activities assumed a prominent place in ptd3lic 
adnlnistratlon which necessitated popular involvmnmit at different 
levels. People who have never bgen in the mainstream of public 
services before, came to be drawn into social and political processes 
within the government emd outside. With development, other pnroblems 
related to modernisation and urbanisation also arose necessitating 
voluntary action to check abuse of power, on the one hand, and to 
secure distributive justice, on the other. The vastness and diversi¬ 
ties of the country and its cultural plurality presented its am 
pcobleae demanded moderation, understikndii^ and accosmodatlon 
in development axkidnistration. Despite the process of planning and 
repkeeentative government through periodical political elections, the 
government ma^inery was found to be fat too inadequate to deliver 
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tte services at adeqiute level and to maintain rule of law in satis¬ 
factory measure. Ibdty, we have reach^ a stage when the government 
itself is inclined to withdraw from certain areas of social welfare 
work and to undertake such work in coll 2 d>oration. with voluntary 
agencies in scmie other areas. In short, non-governmental orga¬ 
nisations (NGOs) and voluntary agencies are rightly beginning to 
receive greater recognlticm in every department of public life in our 
country. 


ROLE OF VOLUMTARY ACQICIBS 

One can envisage at least two distinct roles for voluntary 
agencies in the present contend: in Indii/ ^ first is the traditio¬ 
nal role, of course, with added dimensions, in the delivery of needed 
services to veist sections of deprived and under-privileged sections 
of the people. Starting'from creation of awareness and mobilisation 
for self-help, these services may include medical aid, housing 
iissistance, informal education, enployment opportunities, legal aid 
and improved opportunities for self-development. NGOs may either 
cooperate with government agencies or supplemont the government prog¬ 
rammes In this direction. Substantial work has alreealy been done by 
NGOs in this regard and more is now awaited in the context of Plan¬ 
ning Oomnission's recommendation for increased inwftlvenent of NGOs in 
developmental eK^ivities. More legislations have been put in the 
Statute Book in the recent past in which voluntary agencies have been 
assigned statutory responsibilities for achieving higher standards of 
success in trelfare goals. (Consumer Protectim Act, Family Courts 
Act, Dowry Prohibition Act, Prevention of Immoral Traffic Act, 
Juvenile Justice Act, Environment Protection Act, Legal Services 
Authority Act, etc.) While this trend is to be welcomed, what is 
necessary to be prevented is the loss of identity of the voluntary 
segment in the administration and its possible domination by an 
overbearing bureaucracy. 

This takes us to the second major role of NGOs and voluptaty 
organisations which is more fundamental for proper social development 
and nearly crucial for the very survival of sw^ organisations as a 
legitimate forum for aoc.'jtl acti(S). This is the watchdog or arbuds- 
.man role of voluntary organisations which Includes, inter alia, 
foilwing functions: 

a 

1. Voluntary organisations, through their collective strength, 
should endeavour -to prevent arbitrary exercise of - State power 
by eiqposing govemsmntal lawlessness and flying it through 
all legally permissible methods. In some parts of our 
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country, atrocious practices eqainst political dissidents and 
against people in Sta^e custody ate still being reported. 
Organised caste groups and econonically powerful interests are 
reportedly misusing governmental authority to perpetrate 
social injustices. Social auction alone cam resist this trend. 

2. Efficiency and accountability in public administration are 
directly proportional to the extent of vigilance and assert¬ 
iveness of the people affected thereby. TChe poverty and illi- 
teraKy of vast masses of Indian people have, at learnt in some 
cases, provided a cover for inefficiency and non-account- 
ability of the civil servants and their political masters. 
With the dilution of standards of parliamentary institutions 
and the delay and uncertainty Involved in legal processes, 
note amd more sections of people tend to lose faith in demo¬ 
cracy and rule of law. Voluntary agencies have a role to 
arrest this dangerous treid ty mobilising social, political 
aitd legal action at appropriate levels. 

3. Finally, there is a vast area of professional services for 
which the government does not alvays have the primary respon¬ 
sibility. Professions like lasr, medicine, engineering, teach¬ 
ing, journalism, accountancy, management, etc., have their 
social responsibilities and professional accountability, dis¬ 
charging of which demands public vigilance and social action. 
It is unfortunate that in recent times there is a steady 
decline in the quality of professional services available to 
the common man and the ethical ccxnmitments of professionals 
are diluted sometimes beyond tolerable limits, people have a 
right to demand correction from the concerned professionals 
and their peers. This, in turn, depends on vigilance and 
prompt action supported by informed public opinion. Social 
action groups and voluntary organisations have a key role in 
this regard as well. 

Ihe above mentioned comments on the role of NOOs may not be under- 
tood as we putting them in an adversary relationship with the 
setablishment. In fact, most of their activities can be successful 
3oly in cooperation with governmental agencies and departments. Wiat 
Ls necessary to be emphasised is that the role of NGOs is not to be 
squated with that of government functionaries and, if situations so 
Isinand, they must be prepared to questicm and correct governmental 
iction. If they are not prepared for the latter role, they lose 
:helr poeitiw as NQOs and cannot claim to be defenders of people s 
Interests in adverse circumstances. 
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SbatuB and nalavanoe of VDlmtaxy Ocgani— tiooB 

Ohe nature o£ work that a voluntary organisation can be expected 
to perforin depends on the interests/ motivations and coiqpetence of 
its members and the resources it can mobilise. aoNever/ in order to 
maintain its legitimacy and credibility among the people, which 
incidentally are its greatest assets, its mantiers nust have a percep¬ 
tion of social justice under the Constitution, a certain degree of 
expertise in the activity they propose to undertake and a character 
vrtiich demonstrates sensitivity, objectivity, efficioxiy and coninit- 
ment to human rights. Voluntary organisations are usually floated by 
urban middle class people with different motivatiais and often times 
without a clear idea of the cxxnnunity they wSnt to serve. The result 
is frustration and a dysfunctional f^lationship which is not good 
either for the server or the served. It is here that the leadership 
has to understand its responsibilities and organise work only on the 
basis of mechanisms’tfhich ensure standards of quality and performance 
from every member of the group. 

Number of voluntary organisations in our country exist only on 
paper and number of others are reportedly working in a manner pre¬ 
judicial to public interest. According to some social workers, we 
need now an agency to police the voluntary organisations and save the 
voluntary sector from some of the anti-people, anti-national organi¬ 
sations in the field. They argue that the NGOs themselves should 
evolve a code of conduct and adopt a mechanism of recognition of 
voluntary agencies so that the black sheep may be identified and 
isolated. The problem is too carplex and involved. All that can be 
said now is that there is a clear danger that voluntary agencies and 
NSOs, which have Such a promising role in our denocratic development, 
may get marginalised if public-^irited people do not come forward in 
larger numbers to strengthen social action and promote people's 
p 2 u:ticipation in collective welfare. 

VaiJNEARY AGENCIES IN LEGAL AID 

Discussing the role of voluntary agencies in legal aid, the Report 
of the Expert Committee on Legal Aid (Government of India, May 1973) 
stated: 

...If legal aid is conceived not as an arithmetical total of 
instances of official assistance rendered in matters of law to the 
needy and the indigent but as a movement aixdng to secure for the 
people their just rights, the role of Voluntary agencies Ih any 
such scheme would be largely self-evident... So far what little 
legal aid worth the name is available in our country has been 
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supplied by voluntary agencies. They nay be few in nunber and the 
scope of their work and impact limited. They have built up an 
organisation and also channels of communication between those 
needing legal aid and those uho give it. 

At least three types of voluntary bodies have been involved in 
legal aid work in the past. They included bar associations, social 
service organisations and legal services units of welfare bodies. 
The Bombay Legal Aid Society has long been rendering legal assistance 
to indigent clioits. The Bharat Sevak Samaj developed a legal aid 
and advice bureau as part of its social welfare programme. Exanples 
can be multiplied in different regions all over the country. The 
legal aid functions that voluntary organisations performed or can 
perforin are too many and varied. These include: 

1. They can function as effective liaison agencies between the 
legal aid organisation and the people in need of help. A 
woman turned out of her house or a child abandoned or neglect¬ 
ed, whom the social worker comes in contact with, can be told 
of her right to maintenance and the process for its enforce¬ 
ment. A victim of a motor accident can be helped to seek 
imnediate compensation provided under law. A worker can be 
informed and assisted to get his just rights, including 
minimum wages and compensation for injuries suffered. An 
arrested person can be helped to seek bail' and get back his 
freedom. By making people aware of the existence of legal aid 
and guiding them to centres where services are rendered, the 
social organisations can play a unique supportive role in the 
delivery of legal aid. 

2. Education of people as to their rights and duties, which is 
one of the major functions of legal aid, can bfe done effec¬ 
tively by voluntary organisations. They can also help 
mdailise social action to fi^t injustice with the sui^rt of 
law. They can identify points on which the existing law hurts 
the poor or can prove better by minor amendments. Thus, they 
can be the poor man's lobt^ for law reform. Publicity for 
legal aid can also be best achieved through the medium of 
voluntary agencies. 

3. Voluntary bodies can prevent disputes, and when they arise, 
can resolve them peacefully through conciliation, mediation 
and arbitration. Their role in U>k Adalat is as iin)ortant as 
that of lawyers and judges. Even in group conflicts, aich as 
comnonal violence, the voluntary bodies can and render a 
variety of para-legal services and social justice functions. 
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4. The role of social action groups in resorting'to public 
interest litigation for securing justice to large Motions of 
the poor is new well recognised. 

5. Voluntary agencies coii(>osed of academics from institutions 
like colleges and universities can monitor inplementation of 
welfare laws, survey the legal problems of the poor and sug¬ 
gest reforms essential for delivery of social justice. 
Students can perform a variety of para-legal services to make 
the delivery of legal aid effective and meeuiingful to the 
consumers of justice. 

The Expert Committee Report on Legal Aid (1973) not «ily acknow¬ 
ledged the useful role of voluntary organisations but also reconmend- 
ed their involvement in tbs National Legal Services Authority at 
different levels. It %«s felt that without constant and intensive 
oomnunity participation, the legal aid organisation might lose its 
sensitivity to the changing legal and social problems of the poor and 
might become a part of the establishment lacking in response and 
resilience to the demands made by changing social conditions. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to' note that the Legal Services Authority Act, 
1987 passed by Parliament in its last session has incorporated provi¬ 
sions,for involvement of voluntary agencies in the scheme of legal 
aid envisaged under the Act. Besides directing the Legal Services 
Authority to act in coordination with voluntary agencies in the 
discharge of its functions (Secticxis 5, 8 and 11), the Act stipulates 
that the Authority shall "make special efforts to enlist the support 
of voluntary social welfare institutions working at the grassroots 
level,-particularly among the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes, women and rural and urJaan lirixur* in organising the delivery 
of legal services [Secti<n) 4 (m)]. Further, the Act en^wers the 
Authority to recenmend to the Central Government grants-in-aid for 
specific schemes to various voluntary social welfare institutions 
(Section 4(j)]. It is poMible to have representation of voluntary 
organisations in the composition of the National, State and District 
Legal Services Authorities envisaged under tlw Act. Universities eutd 
Law Colleges are given special status in the legal aid apparatus in 
view of their potential for service in the matter of legal litereKiy, 
law reform, parei-legal training and legal aid support work. 

AN EVALUATION 

* •• 

It is perhaps appropriate to conclude this essay with an evalua¬ 
tion of the current status of voluntary involvenant in legal aid in 
the country. Bollowlng the two expert oommlttee reports on legal aid 
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(1973 and 19,77) the Coranittee for implementing Legal Aid Schemes 
(aiAS) evolved a eix-pbint Plan of Action in each of which voluntary 
agencies have been involved in a big way. Under the CiLAs' action 
plan, during the course of five years (1980-86), over 300 voluntary 
agKicies throughout the country were drawn, in legal literacy pro¬ 
grammes, para-legal training and social action schemes, Lok Adalats, 
Public Interest Litigations, university-based legal aid clinics, and 
legal aid and advice activities, in order to enable the voluntary 
agencies to evolve their o%m progrannes, appropriate to their situa¬ 
tions, CILAS convened an All India Convention of voluntary agencies 
and exchanged views and experiences. Many social welfare agencies, 
Milch either did not know the potential of legal action or heKi poor 
impression about the scope of legal and judicial processes, came to 
adopt legal aid as arx>ther strategy in their kit for social service. 
CllAS followed it up by giving liberal grants and supportive services 
to inpl^nent the programmes. Voluntary agencies were put in touch 
with State Legal Aid Boards and social workers were given para-legal 
courses at the national and regirmal levels. Legal aid canps and Lok 
Adalats were organised to demonstrate the utility of legal aid to the 
cannon people and to mobilise them for legal action to redress their 
grievances. CILAS promoted prepeuration of legal literacy material 
and got them distributed through State Legal Aid Boards and Social 
Welfare Organisations. Universities and Law Colleges were invited to 
open legal aid clinics and, in collaboration with the Bar council of 
India, evolved strategies for introducing clinical legal education. 
A courss on "Law and Poverty* was introduced in the LL.B curriculum 
and study material on the subject was developed jointly with the Bar 
Council of India. A quarterly Newsletter in English and Hindi was 
published reporting legal aid activities and educating social workers, 
and voluntary agencies on the technology and practice of legal ser¬ 
vices to the poor. Specialised projects were devised for target 
groups, such as wcxnen, children. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

Today, legal aid is not an unfamiliar ccwicept with the common 
person in India as it was till 19608. Over 50 Universities and law 
colleges have programmes relating to legal aid either integrated with 
the National Service Scheme or part of the legal curriculum. The 
SNOT Women's University in Bombay, which incidentally does not have a 
Law Faculty, is running a legal and counselling centre in cooperation 
with the city courts. The Nehru Yuvak Kendras and Adult Education 
Centres have legal aid progranmes in many states. The department of 
Wult BducaticM) of Delhi University runs legal literacy courses «id 
’’maintains legal literacy clubs in over 20 colleges and in as many 
coranuiities In and around Delhi. Several women's organisations are 
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totally involvad in legal aid pcogranaae with assistance fcon CILAS 
or state Legal Aid Boards. Of late, the department of women and 
Child Develofmmt of the Union Goverment have also taken interest to 
proaote and finance progranmes of legal aid relating to women. Hie 
Indian Social Institute, a voluntary agency with field offices all 
over the country, has a separate Directorate for legal aid and is 
active in legal literacy, para-legal training, public interest 
litigation, social mobilisation for legal action and law reform. 
Voluntary effort in legal aid heis picked \qp so fast in India that the 
Tamil Nadu Legal Aid Board, one of the best legal aid schemes run in 
the country today with an annual budget of over Rs. 50 lakh, is a 
volunteury agency registered under th^Societies Registration Act. It 
will not be an exaggeration to state that legal aid ^KXluired credi¬ 
bility and popular support in the course of the last decade largely 
because of the involvement of voluntary agencies working at the 
grassroots level and accepting it as part of their strategy for 
social service. The future of legal aid, as an instrument to fight 
injustice, will also depend on the extent and degree of involvement 
that the Act, now adopted, can in^ire among voluntary agencies and 
social welfare organisations. 



Constitutional Compulsion of Legal Aid : 
Role of Voluntary Organisations 


S.S. SINGH 


niE SFBCIAIi characteristic of a given law consists in its generality 
in fom and in meeting the needs of the people in substance. Law 
operates in society. Society is dynamic. So the law should be 
dynamic and not static. It will die as soon aa it becomes obsolete 
and static. It exists and operates as a guardian and a protector of 
the interests, aspirations and expectations of the meirbers of the 
oofimmity. In a society, where it is a mere tool of exploitation and 
oporession in the hands of the ruling class for preservation of 
etatim quo and stifling progress and development, revolution is 
inevitable. In the struggle against exploitation and oppression, the 
same instrument of law will operate as a weapon in the hands of the 
oppressed. Ihe masses crushed by law having much to hope and nothing 
to lose will always be dangerous. If laws are their enemies, they 
ate inimioal to law. Ourrentiy, litigation in court is a weapon of 
the haves to crush the have-nota and the majesty of equality of law 
often operates in jaractice as forensic terrorism. The state, in a 
new constitutional order and desirous of servicing the cause of 
humanity, endeavours to protect the depressed, deprived and down¬ 
trodden from exploitation, oppression, maladninistration, etc. 

Justios to all, specially to the poor, weak, deprived and vulner¬ 
able sections of connxiity is said to be the corner-stone of nation a 
stability. Justios dtlivery syateaif in a society like ours, idiere 
there is a vast gap b etween the privileged-fsw and the under-pri- 
vilsgad-mMiy, has ramiltsd in credibility gap between the courts and 
the oosamn man. Thue, an effective legal aid prograome, inter elia, 
la not only eaaential to Mlntenanoe of damocratlc way of life, rule 
of law and pcoqra aa and prosperity of the nation, but also a aocio- 
eoenesdc aliw qua non. it would be worthwhile to examine the oonsti- 
tutionel poeition of Legal Aid programme and explore poesibllitlee, 
•resB and the wnys in which t*e voluntary organisations could be 
•Ifectively involved in order to renoive the legal disability of the 
oixmxmcm o£ jostios. 
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OOMSTlTOnONAL RIGHT 

There is no ^>eciflcally enumerated (xnstitutional ri^t to legal 
aid under the Indian Constitution. Article 22(1} provides that no 
person^ who is arrested, shall be denied the right to omsult and to 
be defended by a legal practitioner of his choice, but according to 
the interi»:etation placed on this provision by the Si^enie Court in 
Janardhan Reddy'a case, this does not carry with it the right to be 
provided the sevices of a legal practitioner at State cost. Sages 
say that ”even out of evil some good also emerges*. In fact, legal 
aid is a product of the era of Emer^^ency. This was the time when a 
citizen could be detained without assigning any reason; even the 
Sipreme Court refused to entertain writ of heUseeu corpus to protect 
personal liberty, nay, held that a citizen could not even ask about 
the reason for his detention. 

Forty-Second Constitutional Amendknent Act, 1976 introduced Article 
39-A. It merely contains a directive principle of state policy, 
tSiich enacts a mandate that the State shall provide free legal aid, 
by suitable legislation or schemes or in any other way, to ensure 
that opportunities for securing justice are not denied to aiy citizoi 
for reasons of economic or other disabilities. There is, thus, an 
obligation laid on the State to provide legal aid but it is not an 
obligation enforceable in a court of law and does not confer a con¬ 
stitutional right. 

The Law Commission of India, in its Fourteenth Report, in 1958 
suggested to make provisions for free legal assistance by the State. 
The matter was also considered by the Bhagwati Coninlttee in 1949, the 
Third All India ham Conference in 1962, the Gujeurat Committee in 1971 
and the Expert Committee <m Legal Aid in 1973. Thou^ no legislation 
has been onacted so far, yet legal aid as a constitutional right is 
available to the needy due to the judicial 2 K:tivism or creativity of 
the courts in our country. This has been achieved by interpreting 
Article 21. 

The Constitution under Article 21 guarantees that no person shall 
be deprived of his life or personal liberty except according to 
procedure establilshed by law. This article has been held to be the 
source -of the right to receive legal aid as a consequence of Maneln 
Gandhi's esase. So far as the quality of procedure est<8)llshed by law 
is concerned. Justice Btlitgwati (as be then was), speaking for the 
majority, held that the principle of reasonableness,, which—legally 
w well as phlloeophloally—is an essential alamant of equality or 
non-arbitrariness that pervades Article 14 like brooding omnipresence 
and procedure contesplated by Article 21, must answer the test of 
reasonableness in order to be in conformity with Article 14. ' it was 
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held in Maeka C w dh i esae that legal aid is a fundamental right 
inplicit under Article 21. the iapect of the decision was that the 
State mat take affinwtive action in order to provide legal aid to a 
poor accused. 

The Supreme Court, in !!.■• Boakot as well as in Bussainara 
Khatoon, held that a procedure idiich does not make legal services 
availble to an accused person, who is too poor to afford a lawyer and 
would, therefore, have to go through the trial without legal assist- 
anoe, cannot possibly be regarded as reasonable, just and' fair. It 
is an essential ingredient of reasonable, fair and just procedure, 
guaranteed under Article 21, that a prisoner who is to seek his 
liberation through the court process should have legal services asds 
available to him. The right to free legal assistance is an essential 
element of any reasonable, fair and just procedure for a person 
accused of an offence and it must be held iit|>llclt in the guarantee 
of Article 21. The Court, thus, spelt out the right to legal aid in 
criminal proceeding from the language of Article 21 and held that 
this is a constitutional ri^t of every accused person who is unable 
to engage a lawyer and secure legal services cm account of reasons, 
suoh as poverty, indigence or incosaninicado situation and State is 
under a mandate to provide a lawyer to the accused if the circum¬ 
stances of the case and the needs of justice so reiviicsd. 

Emphasising the inportance and need of the legal Aid in Bunil 
Batra, the apex court held that the prisoners, are, by and large, 
pool and for whom counsel is unapproachable and beycxid purchase, the 
constitutional rights are a xyth. Because, »t»ere a remedy is all but 
dead, the right lives only in print. Article 39-A is relevant in 
this context. Article 19 will be violated in such a case as the 
process will be unreascxMdile. Article 21 will be infringed since the 
procedure is unfair, arbitrary, fanciful and oppressive. And in 
Bajsndca Owivmdi's onse, the Supreme Court made it clear that Article 
39-A is the social objective of eijjal justice. 

The Constitutional imperative under Articles 14, 21, 22, 38 and 
39-A viaualises «id attempts to provide a society in ihich justice is 
equally and even-handedly assured to all. If the poor can not bet 
equally before the law in practice, then the formal equality will 
fiasle out. It will pose danger to the rule of law a nd a 
threat to constitutional dmvcracv* It will also deatroy ds mpCT^ ic 
values and democratic institutions and pave the way for seeking 
justice on streets th«i having faith in the system and the instru- 
nmntalities of the State. 

Ittght to legal aid is, thus, designed to protect justice. It is a 
democratic obligation to make the legal admms and a reali¬ 

ty whioh must champion the cause of workers, peassnts, prls«»ers. 
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consumers, tenants, tillers, wives, children, victims of official 
arbitrariness and maladnlnistration and also sensetise the legal and 
judicial profession to ^read legal literacy and provide solution to 
problems of 1m and poverty. 

In a justice delivery system, where legal services are founded on 
free enterprise, lawyers can hardly be expected to spread legal 
literacy and thereby create legal awareness among the people. One of 
the important alms and objectives of the legal aid programme is to 
achieve social justice to reduce social disparity. Legal service, in 
a society governed by the rule of law, is a sunmions to an inter¬ 
professional ocmsortium of lawyers, judges, legislatures, law teach¬ 
ers, studmts and social workers in'brder to make law an instrument 
of justice for those who are in need. At the very beginnig of the 
consideration of the role of voluntary organisations operating out¬ 
side the statutory units, questlcxi may be -raised whether voluntary 
organisations can play a worthwhile cole in providing legal aid to 
the needy. Manifestly and undoubtedly, the answer is in the affir¬ 
mative. Ihen cones the second question as to what role and in which 
areas the services of the voluntary organisations could be utilised 
most effectively in the interest of justice to the deprived, vulner¬ 
able and indigent sections of our society. And finally, whether 
voluntary organlsaticms involved in legal aid programme should or 
^XMld not be controlled by the government or statutory legal aid and 
advisory oomnittees and board at national or state level. 

BOLE FGR VOLUNTARY AGENaES 

The object of legal aid, as considered by Kristoa Iyer Ocmndttee, 
*is to bridge not only the gap between the rights which they have 
deserved and that which they have but also the one betwe«i the rights 
conferred to then by law and prospects of their enforcement*. It is 
the prospects of enforceability of rights which makes the rights 
conferred meaningful and pragmatic. It is said that there is no 
right without remedy. And an effective resady depends, inter alia, 
on capability, knowledge, suitability of forum and instruments of 
justice coupled with adequate resources to enforce one's rights. 
Finally, it depends on the opportunity of access to justice. If 
legal aid is conceived of as a movement aiming to spread legal 
Iit«racy, create awarenesssand provide pnaqpects of enfwoament, the 
role of voliBitary organisations would be aelf-evidont. 

It has unambiguously been reoo ^i ae d ty the KriAna Zywc Oonmittee 
as follows: "so far what little legal aid worth the nans la available 
.-in out oountxy, has been supplied by voluntary ageneiae*. it bad 
been fiirtber ^teeead that theme ocganlsatioM, in spite of several 
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constraints and conpulsions of material and nar|X)wer, have played a 
useful role in the area of legal aid to the people. These organisa¬ 
tions have, in due course of time, developed in nianber, strengthened 
in structure and established conanunicational channels between the 
giver and the receiver of legal aid. Moreover, certain amount of 
expertise in the field has also got accumulated. 

The scope of composition of voluntary organisations in relation to 
legal aid came to be identified broadly into three categories— 
firstly, bodies of lawyers only; secondly, lawyers' wing of social 
welfare bodiest and, thirdly, social service organisations. Under 
the first category, reference may be made to the Bombay Legal Aid 
Society, the Kerala Legal Aid and Advice Society, Madhya Pradesh 
State Bar Council, Tamil Nadu State Legal Aid and Advice Board and 
Legal Aid Centres, the National Legal Aid Association of India, etc. 
These bodies provide aid by referring indigent person:,, who have 
legal problems, to lawyers on their panel. Such bodies, apart from 
handling individual cases, may also in the new set-up, perform a more 
fundaoiental function, namely, idoitify areas and problems where the 
law bears harshly upcm the poor and the under-privileged and, there¬ 
fore, in need of amendment. To keep the legal profession alive to 
its responsibilities, such bodies may also arouse social conscious¬ 
ness among lawyers themselves. 

Bodies of lawyers also perform a useful function as wings of 
social welfare organisations. Of the many in this field, a reference 
might be made to the Legal Aid and Advice Bureau of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj in Delhi, started with a view to assist tenants of slum clear¬ 
ance areas. It has extended its services to the field of landlords 
and tenants generally. This is its ^^ecial field of TOrvice,* though 
it deals with other types of cases also. The society for Pair Lam 
end Justice was recently formed to take up the cases of oppressed 
landlords. It is working for the repeal of Rent Control Acts. 
Social Welfare Organisations, which have a lawyers' wing, would be in 
a better position than bodies consisting exclusively of laivers to 
the effect of the working of Iw in particular fiel& and its 
iflipact upon persons who need such legal aid services. 

Undoubtedly, legal aid in order to be successful must become a 
community-wide concern. The comnunity must realise that it is its 
responsibility and not that of any one section, such as the legal 
trnfsssinn •Legal Aid", says Reginald Beber smith, ’is un^iestion- 
ably best off md best managed when it becomes a comunity enterprise 
with its roots deep in the community from which it draws its 
support". It has alao been suggested by the Bhagwati oommittee on 
Lagal Aid that Imgal Aid C*mitteas should not consist axelusivmly 
of IbMymrs but thsy idiould also include social and pit>lic sj^ritmd 
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Citizens drawn from different walks of life who are actively in* 
tereated in pconotion of the welfare of the oosnunity*. Bqpial pro¬ 
portion of lawyers, on the one hand, and the social workers and 
public spirited citizois, on the other, on the Legal Aid Cosaiittees 
was also encAiaslsed by the ttuigwati Ocnnittee. 

Purely social service organisation can perform a very useful and 
unique role in the field of welfare activities, nw areas of social 
welfare activities are, such as providing shelter to a women turned 
out of her home or a child begging on the streets. Ihe social worker 
or a public Interest spirited group can do a lot in these areas and 
help women and children from becoming destitutes. In such a case, 
law can be invoked to>secure to the persons their rights. It may 
well happen that the bread-winner of the fjmdly is in prison and is 
unable to furnish bail, or la unaware of his right in this regard. 
The social worker can get in touch with the rif^ person for securing 
the legal aid necessary to complete the service rendered by the 
social organisation. In feK±, according to the Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion in Sbeela Barse case, the Tamil Nadu Board has taken steps to 
visit the jails regularly by appointing panel of lawyers for this 
purpose. In Maharashtra also, the p 2 mel of advocates have been 
formed to visit the jails. Similarly, visits to juvenile homes may 
also be planned by panels of lawyers and social workers to examine 
problems of juvenile delinquents lodged therein. Further, the 
lawyers and social workers may plem to visit the villages and collect 
large number of villagers at one place and explain the provisions of 
laws relating to their problems. Through these rural entitlement 
programmes, the villagers may be made aware of their social, legal 
and economic entitlements given in the Constitution of the country, 
the various Acts, such as: cooperative laws, land laws, debt relief 
Acts, etc., the progressive pro-poor laws, and poverty focused plans 
and schemes of the government. In these areas, the voluntary organi¬ 
sations may be mentioned, such as the Bihar Legal Support Society, 
the Bandhua Mukti-Morcha, the Peoples Union for Civil Rlg^, the 
Rural Entitlements and Legal Support Centres, Banwasi Seva Ashram, 
etc. Thus, legal enlightenment cam be more effectively rendered 
through voluntary organisations. These organisations can alw play a 
significant role in establishing the channels of communication bet¬ 
ween the poor and needy and the legal aid organisations. 

The voluntary organisational would prove to be the best instrument 
in achieving the main objective of Preventive and Non-litigatlve 
Legal Service programme. Sucdi prograsns is a necessity fpr bringing 
about socio-economic change. The preventive Legal Service Progtasas 
aims at pi^eventlon and minimlsatian of various kinds of injustloes 
which the poor, as a class, suffers because of poverty. In the Xasgsl 
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. Itemlctter, the official journal of the Legal Aid iRplementatlon 
nlttce. Government of India, justice Bhagwati said, "the preven- 
'e legal service progranme is calculated to strike at the root of 
- problem of poverty by seeking to change the social and economic 
titutions and at the sane time, educate and organise the poor, so 
t they may become conscious and powerful and the institutional 
jiges may became real and permanent". 

Finally, what should be the approach of the Central and the state 
'enunents towards voluntary organisations operating in the area of 
lal aid progreunme? Recently, this question came up before the 
sreme Court in Centre of Legal Research vs. State of Kerala, 
tice Bhagwati held that if the legal aid progranme is to succeed, 
must involve public participation. If we vent to secure people s 
’tlcipatlon and involvement in the legal aid programme, then the 
t will be through volunteury organisations or social action groqpe. 

: Bu(^ voluntary organisations or social action groups as suggested 
Justice Bhagwati "must not be under the control or direction or 
lervision of the State Government or the State Legal Aid and Advice 
urd because voluntary organisations and social action groups should ^ 
totally free from any Governmental Controls". 

It may, however, be admitted that a complete independence of the 
luntary organisations and pidslic spirited groups from government 
itrol and stpervision is also fought with the danger of corruption 
I misuse of public iponey. Though this relates to administrative 
I financial control, yet the consev^ienceS may indirectly affect its 
ctioning as well and render the whole concept nugatory. Hence, 
is suggested that partial supervision, especially on financial 
>ects, over such organisations would go a long way towards the 
!CM8 of the legal aid progranme. 

SUMMING UP 

TO sum up, it may be said that legal aid as a constitutional right ^ 
: rnm to stay throu^ judicial creativity. However, it needs to ^ 
accorded statutory recognition at the earliest. True success of 


le Legal Services Authorities Bill, 1987 was pasMd by the U>k 
bha on August 28, 1987 and Rajya Sabha on Au^ 31, 1987 perhaps 
. a record time. Provisions of the Bill, vis., clauses 4, 5, 6(b), | 

b), 11, 15, 16, 20, 22, 26 and 27 have, particularly, raised the | 
BStlon of constitutional propriety and validity. These provisions ^ 

(oontd. on next page) 
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the legal aid prograinme depends on public participation through 
voluntary organisations and public-spirited groiqpe. Judiciary should 
be congratulated for its constructive role in recognising the posi¬ 
tive role of voluntary organisations in such programnes. Much 
remains even now for the organisations and groups to do in the area 
of legal literacy, rights and entitlements, atwareness and conscious¬ 
ness to 2 K;hieve social justice and encourage and promote conciliation 
and settlement in legal proceedings. The volunteury organisations and 
public-spiritCKJ groups should receive the recognition accorded to 
them by the Supreme Court In the true spirit to enable them to go 
ahead with their progrannes to help the poor and needy at their door¬ 
steps with a missionary zeal to realise'Constitutional c^jective. 


(Contd. from previous page) 

seem to be devoid of serious consideration, pointed delibrations, 
■sasures taken in a haste, and unconstitutional. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the President should refer the Bill back to the 
Cabinet for reconsideration or it should be referred to the fluprema 
Court for advisory opinion under Article 141 of the constitution. 
Ibe pertinent constitutional arguients advuMsd on the Bill by one 
of our al||^ articulate figures. Nr. VJt Krirtaia Iyer, fonwr judge 
of the Court, deserves serious consideration. 
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Role of Voluntary Agencies in Preventation 
of Qime and Treatment of Offenders 

JAYTILAK GUHA ROY 


THE FBOBU94 of criire is as old as man himself. It is so eternal and 
universal that no society has yet been able to provide a 'conplete' 
answer to it. A crime-free society is still no more than a myth or 
an utopian end. Even affluent, developed societies are not free from 
the menace of crime. On the contrary, they have to coirbat with 
increeeingly sophisticated and coirplicated forms and techniques of 
crimin2d. activities. As a matter of fact, economic growth alone 
scarcely seems to be 2 ible to check the rising trends in crime.^ Ihe 

Sixth United Nations ccmgress on prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders, held at Caracas, Venezuela in 1980 declared, 'the success 
of criminal justice systems and strategies for crime prevention, 
e^peciedly in the light of the growth of new and sophisticated forms 
of crime and the difficulties encountered in the administration of 
criminal justice, depends above all on the progress achieved through¬ 
out the world in inproving social conditions and enhancing the 
quality of life." The Congress, therefore, called ipon all Member- 
States of the United Nations to "take every measure in their power to 
eliminate the ccmditions of life which detract from human dignity and 
lead to crime, including unemployment, poverty, illiteracy, racial 
and national discrimination and various forms of social inequality*” 
Thus, in any country, whether developed or underdeveloped, crime 
prevention h 2 U to be planned and programmed on a long-term basis as 
an integral part of national planning and development strategy. 

Growing problems of crime control in contemporary vrorld, continu¬ 
ing failure of existing criminal justice systems in preventiai of 
crime, alienation of criminal justice from the machinery of social 
control as well as the people and a quantitative increase and a 
gualitative worsening of crime in a large number of countries have 
covincingly proved that no country can deal with its crim e p roblem 
effectively without broader public participation in programnes and 
activities of social defence aiming at prevention of crime and treat- 
aent, reclamation and rehabilitation of criminals. Ihe oft-quoted 
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proverb--'prevention is better than cure'—i^ipears to have intimate 
bearing on crime control. As Bentham observed long ago: 'Before an 
offence is coomitted, it may give earning of its approach in many 
ways; it passes through a train of preparations which often allow it 
to be arrested before it reaches its catastrophe.”^ Inadequacy or 
limitation of existing criminal justice system is that it usually 
takes cognizemce of an offence only after its occurrence and this is 
why public participation is considered to be 'the hall-mark of any 
successful plan for crime control'^ Meirbers of public as representa¬ 
tives of a ccnnunity can take part in different ways in prograirmes 
and activities of crime prevention and control both under govern- 
maital and voluntary sectors. However« in pluralistic societies and 
political democracies as ours, 'voluntary agencies have an infiltrat¬ 
ing and catalysing capacity vriiich official departments do not 
possess. To governmentalise social work may, sometimes, knock the 
people's soul out of it.'^ 

PREVENTIOJ OF JUVSIILE DELINQOa«X 

Prevention of juvenile delinquency must be the starting point of 
any crime control progranome. The United Nations' 'Caracas Declara¬ 
tion' recognised that a 'high degree of social attention should be 
paid to the ways in which juveniles are handled, because of their 
early stage of development.”” 

Although juvenile delinqu«icy is a world-wide prdjlem, there are 
divergencies in magnitude of the prc^^lem consistent with socio¬ 
cultural and socio-politic 2 Q differeices within emd between coun¬ 
tries. According to the latest edition of an official report en¬ 
titled Crime in India-1982, there has been 'continuous increase* in 
the number of juvenile crimes during the decade 1972-82. From 5.6 
per cent in 1972, the volume of juvenile crime per lakh of population 
has increased to 8.4 per cent in 1982. Poverty, illiteracy, broken 
homes or weakening of feunily ties resulting from increased urbanisa¬ 
tion, migration and industriedisation contribute to the growing cri¬ 
minal tendencies among the youth. Offical statistics reveal that 
economic factors are largely responsible. According to the report, 
in all our states and Union Territories, the majority of the juve¬ 
niles aqpprehended during 1982 belonged to the lower income groups 
(i.e., family earning below Rs.'l50 per month). 

One of the most effective ways to curb criminal propensities among 
the juveniles is to provide homes for homelesf and hapless children. 
Voluntary eigencles can do a great deal of umtul work to this end. 
The All Bengal Women's Union, for example, has been nmning its 
Children's Welfare Home for girls in Calcutta since 1950. This Homs 
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3W taking care of about 250 orphan and destitute girls—which 
1e lost, stray and abandoned children^ cases received from 
ms, and those rescued by the police facing moral danger. Its 
re programme is a total one which begins from the time of admis- 
and ends with her settlement. since rehabilitation comes best 
empLoyment, the innates ace given primacy and high school educa- 
plus vocational training. Those who show an aptitude are also 
the chance for training in nursing and teaching outside the 
Over the years, hundreds of the Horae's girls have found em- 
ent as craft and school teachers, village welfare workers, 
■s, typists, and domestic helpers. For those skilled women, who 
unable to find any employment outside, work centres have been 
d in the Home's own premises. Wages ace paid to these wonen and 
work has a good market. Had the Home not given them help in 
childhood, these useful citizens would have most likely been 
ed for ever in a web of crime.^ 

i Ramakrishna Mission Boy's Home at Rahara in the vicinity of 
tta is another institution doing commendable philanthropic work 
rphan and destitute boys. Started in 1944, with only 37 orph 2 ui 
the Horae now provides shelter for some 700 boys~all orphans 
destitutes or sons of poor tribals. It has devoted itself not 
to rearing these boys into manhood but also bringing about their 
1 rehabilitaticm. 

ile more such homes are necessary, in view of limited resources, 
less costly preventive programmes also need to be devised, such 
mparting free primary and vocational education to poor children 
ially those living in slums and in areas with high crime rates, 
ding counsel to parents and r«idering after-care services to 
sed juvenile offolders. Voluntary organisations, whether 

ar or run by religious groups, are well-suited to take up these 
anines. 

5 Central Children Act of 1960 as well as the State Children 
provide for custody, protection, care, education, training and 
llitation of destitute, deprived, dependent, deviant and other 
lly handicapped children. In some states, viz., Gujarat, Maha- 
ra, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, short-term institutions—such as 
d/Oboervation/Auxiliary Homes, Reception centres. Probation and 
care Hostels—and long-term inatitutions—such as certified/ 
ved/Special/Eteformatory Schools—have been establirtied by 

Children Aid Societies and other voluntary agencies for 


®e Acts have now been replaced by Juvenile Justice Act, which is 
kilsd to take effect from 2nd October, 1967. 
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iapl—fitatlon of tho Chlldran Aeto. 

Tht probloM of juvonil* dellnquanqr im •tupandous and growing and 
dMtrvM urgwt attmtlon. Juvanilas ara in naad of eoBninity cara 
and aaaiatanoe both bafora and aftar the onaat of dalinquency. Since 
tha childran of today ara citizens of tonorrow« efforts put in to 
aave than fron going astray are our investment for the country's 
future.^ Justice Hulla Oomoittea on Jail Refoms, therefore, sug¬ 
gested that special voluntary social service institutions should be 
helped to come up for protection and welfare of children and youth 
facing moral danger.^ 

INSTITOTIOHAL AND NON-INSTlIUilCMAL !IREA3MBNT OF WOMEN 
AND OTHER ADULT OFFENDERS 

Next to juvenile delinquency, the problem of female criminality 
should receive ^wcial attention in crime control prograimes in view 
of the vital role of women in their ceq>aclty as mothers in the 
fsndly. Unfortunately, because of the small number of women offend¬ 
ers throu^Kxit the world, they often do not receive aidequate atten¬ 
tion and consideration and this often results in limited access for 
women to the necessary programnMi and services, including placement 
in detention facilities, far from their families and home conmuni- 
ties. The 'Caracas Declaration', therefore, enphasised the need for 
deinstltutlonalisation as an appropriate disposition for most women 
offenders to enable them to discharge their family responsibili¬ 
ties.^^ Deinstitutionalisation requires that programnes and services 
used as alternatives to inprisonmeht are made available to women. 
Probation, for instance, is a non-punitive method of dealing with 
offenders as well as an acceptable substitute for imprisonment. The 
chief aims of probation are: (i) to prevent further develo{»ncnt of 
the criminal intentions in the offenders, and (ii) to accomplish 
their rehabilitaticm by returning them to their natural setting in 
the free community with a chance to rectify themselves during a 
period of supervision instead of sending them to the unnatural and 
too often socially harmful atmosphere of prisons. It is, however, 
the rrtuibilitation element that actually gives meaning to the preven¬ 
tive aspect of probation. 

It is generally believed that the probation system is effective, 
particularly in cases of^juvenile and first offenders. But as a 
matter of facb^ even carefully selected recidivists cm effectively 
be brought under this system. As NJL Subramaniam has iptly pointed 
out, "Rehabilitation is the true antidote for recidivism generally 
and momt of the recidivists are anxious to come back to normal life 
at some stage or other because their very nature and conscience 
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for freedom and recognition. Unless compelled by adverse 
xm, the majority ma^ not want to revert to crime. Probatioi 
ate for this fundamental trait in hisaan nature and works qpon 

intary organisations can help in application of probation by 
up Societies and Homes for the rehabilitation of probation 
The members of these organisations may also function as 
ury Probation Officers. Under Section 13(1)(b) of the Proba- 
! Offenders Act 1958, a person provided for the purpose by a 
:y' recognised in this behalf by the state government can be 
:ed as Probation Officer. Unfortunately, most of the state 
ments have not so far evinced much interest to utilise the 
.8 of voluntary probation officers. As the Mulla Comnlttee 
ery poignantly observed: "The Indian probation system is 
ly handicapped for want of adequate number of departmental ly 
obation officers and this deficiency can be effectively re- 
by utilising the services of voluntary workers*.^^ Voluntary 
>tganisation will be particularly helpful and effective in 
I with female probation cases. 

'ervloes of voluntary women organisations may also be utilised 
.titutional treatment of female offenders. In the women's 
of Calcutta's presidency Jail, for instance, some voluntary 
■ have been rendering invaluable service in imparting, both 
. anid vocational, education to prisaiers. The pioneer organ!- 
in this field is the Prison Reform Comnittee of the National 
1 of Women in India which, in addition to other programmes, 
-ganised since 1955 Ramnaai Kirtan, Bbajans and reading from the 
oa twice a month on Sundays. This has proved very popular and 
itinues with a government grant. They have also started a 
y class for lost and stray children and those accompanying 
Ksthers to jail. Other voluntary organisations functioning 
5 the Sotoptimist International of Calcutta and the All Bengal 
I Union. With cooperation from jail authorities, they have 
ifully tak^ up progranmes, sudi as training in art and crafts, 
iture and sale of greeting cards, table-mats, etc. The latest 
n to these prograwnes is manufacturing of cigarette packets ty 
erated machines through the collaboration of a leading tobacco 
V. Prisoners are paid for their work too. The success of 
>rograianes calls for an extension of voluntary services to 
jrisons in the country, covering both male and female offend- 
The Mulla Comnittee have also suggested inter alia that 
Lty. groups can be organised as Pclenda of Priaonara. (i) to 
e functions on national days and other festivals in prisons 
lied institutions; (ii) to work for reconciliation between 
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priaoners and their victims or between prisoners and their otm 
families so as to facilitate their smooth return to homes after 
release; (ill) to provide foster homes fcv the dependent children of 
prison inmates; (iv) to collect books, magazines and journals and 
distribute them to prison inmates for their leisure-time reading; (v).' 
to come to prison to spend some time with small groups of prisoners 
to help them in easing their tension and to afford them an oppor¬ 
tunity to open up and express their feelings; (vi) to extend counsel¬ 
ling and guidance to inmates for their current problems and future 
rehabilitation; (vii) to organise lectures and audio-visual demons¬ 
trations in prisons on secular moral, topics and on social education 
for the benefit of inmates.^^ 

AFTER-CARE OF RELEASED PRISONERS 

After-care of released prisoners as one of the most effective 
means to curb recidivism constitutes an integral part of crime cxm- 
trol programmes and activities. An offender, immediately aft^'r 
release from prison, has to face a lot of social and personal pru- 
blens, such as loss of family contacts, lack of suitable employiiier/. 
opportunities, social stigma of prison sentence and so on. It is tor 
a soluticxi of these serious problems that a discheurged offender needs 
connunity''s solace, sympathy, help «uxi care without which he will, in 
all probability, find no other alternative but to revert to crime. 
Absence of after-care, therefore, gives rise to recidivism.^^ 

"After-care”, to quote the Model Prison Meunial, "is the released 
person's convalescence. It is the bridge which can carry him from 
the artificial and restricted environment of institutional custodyf 
from doubts and difficulties, hesitations and handicaps to satisfac¬ 
tory citizenship, resettlement and to ultimate rdiabllltatlon in the 
free coimiunity."^® 

The western experience of correctional work reveals that there is 
ample scope for work by voluntary agencies in the after-care of 
releeised prisoners. An ideal iifter-care scheme should begin at the 
commencement of the sentence. Starting from intervlw with ' 0 £— 
feriders at the court immediately after sentence, the functions of 
voluntary agencies can be extended to a wide variety of progranM, 
such as group work with prisoners aix3 their wives and families during 
sentence, looking eifter children during mothers' visits to prison, 
providing tran^rt to prisons, support and advice to offenders and 
their families in their own homes after discharge, setting up of 
after-care hostels for aoccomoda^g homeless ex-ixriscners, supportive ‘ 
wnrk %rith hcneless ex-[H:isoners living In lodgings or hostels, help¬ 
ing offenders to find enployment and to take part in comnunity life, 
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« developed countclee of the West, voluntary social and 
oeganisatirms have been doing a lot of extremely useful and 
:lan work In connection with aftec-cace of released prison- 
India, the Oischaeged Prisoners' Aid Society was established 
first tine in Uttar Pradesh as far back as 1894. Thereafter, 
'.eties were set up in the then provinces of Madras, Central 
, Punjab, Bengal and Bon^y between 1921 and 1933. Apart 
.ping the released prisoners in their social and economic 
tation, these societies also rendered invaluable service for 
ion of habitual offenders, prevention of casual and juvenile 
. from becoming habituals. But unfortunately, some of these 
have already been closed down for want of funds, adequate 
ital support and reoognitiem. ihoee which still exist are 
:iine Prevention Society, All India Crime Prevention Society, 
ischarged Prisoners' Aid Society and Maharashtra State Proba- 
After-care Associatiem.^^ Bil>ha8ising the need for revival 
-care programmes, the Mulla Oomnittee suggested that efforts 
made to set up at least c»e voluntary organisation in each 
' to which the work of extending help to released prisoners 
i entrusted. *lt should be the policy of the government*, 
i C(»Bnittee, ”to encourage formation of voluntary organisa- 
r taking up programmes for the help of released prisoners, 
untary organisations should be given financial zmd other help 
Lt easier for them to carry on this work. Voluntary workers 
considerable part of their leisure time to such work should 
lly recognised."^® 

ICBLOS AND WEAKNESSES OF VOLUNIARy AGENaES IN INDIA 

ty of funds and lack of adequate governmental su{^rt and 
ion are largely re^xxisible for the fast decline of volunta- 
the social welfare sector in goieral. Unfortunately, more 
' problem of funding or official assistance, almost every 
y organisation in India now suffers from an acute shortage of 
volunteers. An empirical study of public participation in 
efenoe in the cities of Lucknow and Kaipuc of Uttar Pradesh 
Irivastava also confirmed this sorry state of affairs. A 
umber of elderly respondents in this study nostalgically 
the glorious tradition of voluntarism in India during the 
ipendence days. The spirit of samaritanism, according to 
witnessed an almost total eclipse in recent tines When the 
lave become totally self-centered. In their opinion, the 
«sons for the decline in the number of voluntary •oolal 
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workers today were: (1) the change in the traditional pattern of 
living, (ii) progressive decline of moral standards with modernisa¬ 
tion and city living, (iii) eclipse of older traditions and informal 
social control, (iv) diminishing sense of civic re^onsibilities, and 
(V) emergence of a loveless, conscienceless and emotiOTally cold 
individual.The study has also identified internal groupism, 
bureaucratic attitude of senior menbers of the agency steiff, lack of 
trained and skilled volunteers, lack of adequate support and coopera¬ 
tion from the parencs/guardions/reiativee of the iranates of social 
defence institutions, and corruption and abuse of authority by the 
agency staff as some of the major problems of voluntary social 
defence organisations.^^ 


(XMOUSICN 

The foregoing discussion leads us to an inescapable conclusion 
that voluntaury agencies have a great role to play in prevention and 
control of crime as well as in institutional and community-based 
treatment programmes for the juvenile, youth, female and all other 
deviants. There is indeed immense scope for work by voluntary 
agencies in these fields. The ranges of tasks available to them 
would, however, vary in accordance with the contribution that they 
would be able to make, and the items of work mentioned in this 
article are only illustrative but in no way comprehensive. Apart 
from socio-cultural environment becoming conducive to voluntary 
service, the success of voluntary agencies is largely conditioned by 
governmental support and cooperation. While governmental interfer¬ 
ence in the autonomy of voluntary agencies in lieu of patronage is 
detrimental to their success, periodical evaluations of their perform- 
euice; by non-official experts «g:pointed by the governments are necec^ 
sary. In the ultimate analysis, however, the enduring solution to 
the growing problems of crime control would hinge on the political 
will to bring about rapid socio-econonic development for the welfare 
of deprived, depressed and downtrodden people of the country. 
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Banks-NGO-Poor Interface in Backward 
Regions ; Aiternatives for Action* 

ANIL K. GUPTA 


ffiJMERCXJS STUDIES have shewn that access of poor to formal banking 
systons has considerably inproved in recent years in most parts of 
the country. Hie flow of credit, E*ysical coverage, diversity of 
purposes and flexibility in the method of disbursing credit has 
considerably increased. However, the access of some of the most 
disadvantaged people in the risky ecological contexts (or backyard 
regions, like draught or flood-prone regicxis, tribal, hilly areeis, 
etc.) has remained constrained. Even in the remaining regicxis, there 
is a considerable scope for improveanent in the quality of follow-up 
emd effectiveness of these interventions. The need of irrprovement in 
backward regions should teUce precedence over the need for reforms in 
developed and better endowed regions sinply because the market forces 
are much strraiger in the latter type of areas and hence even the poor 
are not under so much stress here. 

Given the serious nature of the problem in backward regions, it was 
considered necessary to study the alternatives that are available 
for Banking innovations in the country. This study consolidates 
innovative experiences whereever they were found (rather than those 
from the backward regions cmly), along with emerging new issues in 
the field, in view of policy inplications (for this purpose, wherever 


*This article dtsMS upon earlier mrk supported by SDC, New Delhi and 
NABARD CXI 'Policy Options for Rural Credit in Drought l>rohe Regions 
(1981-83)*, laesides case studies prepared by my colleague members of 
NABARD supported project on 'Poverty Control Threxigh Self-help'. 
Cases have been prepared by'*Prof8. P.M. Singh, Seetharaman, T.V. 
Rao, H.R. Dixit of IIH, Ahmedabad; and Dr. Sudarshan Iyengar, GIAP, 
Ahmedabad. Grateful thanks are due to Or. M.V. Gadgil, SarvMhri 
Singh, BaUeshi and other colleagues at NABARD, besides Prof. Visaria, 
Director, GZAP, for comnents on the first draft. Usual disclaimers, 
however, apply. 
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necessary, the need of future data has been outlined). The study has 
not been restricted only to those inplications which involve the NQOe 
because: (1) The alternatives for inproving the access of poor to 
banking system cannot be made contingent to the availability of NQOs 
only since in the regions where the market forces are weeUc the volun¬ 
tary initiatives are also not expected to be too many (the preli¬ 
minary studies by GIAP in Gujarat seem to confirm this). (2) The 
structural problems of mismatch between the design of sipply system 
in risky ecological regions with the needs and demand from the poor 
cannot be resolved by taking recourse to the benevolent intermedia¬ 
ries, like NQOs. Ihe voluntary organisations can facilitate supply 
or even demand but they may not like to or be able to influence the 
policies which guide the operating decisions of the banks at micro- 
level. Even if they bear the risk as they Indeed do in many cases, 
the very nature of such adjustments make these non-replicable. After 
all, the state ccmcerned with bridging regional imbalances and income 
disparities cannot leave the challenging task of catering to the 
demand of poor in some of the most disadvantaged regions to market 
forces or just the individual initiatives or imagination of sporadi¬ 
cally born NQOs. 

However, the possibility of modification in public policy is 
recognised whereby more and more NQOs may be motivated to bring poor 
and the bank together in backward regicms in a manner that producti¬ 
vity of various factors improves» 

Agenda for Policy and Procedural Changes 

The key problems to be covered are: (1) Generation of demand for 
credit; (2) Organising supply of credit of appropriate size, pur¬ 
poses, duration, etc., with the necessary risk cover; (3) Managing 
follow-up of credit (in particularly low populaticjn density regions, 
where <x)sts are very high) to ensure proper repayment; (4) Building 
appropriate links with technology and markets; and (5) Developing 
appropriate links with NQOs wherever genuine activists are available 
so that in either role as Bridge, Broker or Benevolent Bania (see 
Gupta, 1987) they enhance permanently the capacity of the poor to 
gain access to banks and ccwivert demand into a supply leading to 
repayment and increased level of living. 

The policy alternatives for tackling different dimensicxis need not 
be imitually exclusive, i.e., same policy change could affect the 
generation of demand as well as improve the effectiveness of stQjply. 


OtGANISING ACCESS AND CREATING DQIAND—ISSUES 1 
Several initiatives have been taken up in this regard, such as 
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dispersing more widely the nettrork of bemk branches; broaid-basing the 
institutional structure through revitalisation of cooperatives and 
setting up of RBBs; opening ^«cialised branches, such as GVK, M)B, 
IKDB, etc.; making business hours more flexible; providing a day off 
in rural areas just for follow-up as well as rapport building, etc. 
This is in addition to the oonoessionary credit and diversification 
of schemes, easy refinance and sinplification of procedures to some 
extent.^ 

The access has been affected by several structural features such 
as uniform population coverage norms for the entire country; very 
high number of loan accounts per officer between 6,000 and 7,000 in 
many cases after IBiff); restricted mobility ^branch managers {provid¬ 
ing loans without the assistance of field officer are not provided 
any bank vehicle); anfoiguity about role of district administration, 
state developmmt corporation, various departments like forests emd 
revenue, which, in turn, generate counter-productive tendencies; the 
high average size of loans with generally shorter repayment periods; 
lack of rehabilitationery policies in the event of risks; edasence of 
portfolio approach to financing, etc.^ 

Organisation of poor into effective demand groups has been con¬ 
sidered a necessary condition for inproving access for a long time. 
Several initiatives have been tried, such as groip loading or groiQ> 
guarantee; FSS (Fanners' Service Societies) and involvement of NOOs. 
The experience of SEWA Bank and Grameen Bank has added further 
strength to the notion that groips of people provide more effective 
basis of mobilising demand (both in terms of cost of providing credit 
and in ensuring efficient use)^. 

In certain cases, the voluntary organisations have mobilised 
demand cm the strength of the guarantee deposits put with the banks. 
Such an alternative has only limited replicability though it offers 
useful insight into working of banking system. Given the assurance 
of repayment, banks would not mind soft-pedalling other issues. 

Ortain state corporations, marketing and/or processing utilities 
help banks in mobilising demand through either formal tie-ups or 
tri{>artite contracts (between borrower, bank and the firm) or in¬ 
formal assurances (or prices or procurement or even repayment as in 
case of some dairies). These tie-ups underline the need for expand¬ 
ing the meaning of formal banking services. Perhaps, if such tie-ups 
don't exist, they may need to be gorged. The experience of sugar 
cooperatives, however. Indicates a need for caution because of mount¬ 
ing overdues in areas vAiere firms have made profits, farmers have 
prospered, atid the Infrastructure has improved but bank loatvs have 
become sticky. The supply as usual continues. 

In some cases, if primary access (i.e., access of poor to 
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resources whether private or conmon property, such as traditional 
rights in forest lemds), is ccxistrictM through state policies, 
improving secondary access (i.e., to the banking system) sometimes 
becomes less ZKSvantageous.^ 

nus, all the three vectors of human survival—acccess, assurance 
and ability—have to be slnultaneously considered while appraising 
the polity alternatives. 

The policy alternatives listed here, thus, take into account two 
assets of human survival in a mixed economic system. Firstly, the 
access of the household to natural or other resources. Assurance 
from public systems or private institutions about various aspects of 
future flows from present investments and the ability or skill to 
overcome risks, oxivert resources into productive outputs emd market 
these. Thus, the tedinology ('i.e., using skills), institutions (pco- 
vidlng assurances) and ecological factors (access to natural and 
other derived resources) have to be taken into account at the same 
time. 

Secondly, the transaction costs involved in any exchange )3etween 
two and more parties have to be generally borne by the weaker part¬ 
ner. In this sense, the policy reform is essentially a politico- 
economic process to Inprove bargaining capacity of poor disadvantaged 
vis-a-vis stronger exchange partners, including the bank. 

FXilCY ALT^RNKTIVES: BEFlfCTICN TO ACTION 

In management science, it is often believed that best should not 
be allowed to become the eneny of the better. Sometimes better can 
indeed delay the process of pursuing the best by generating com-' 
placence and apathy. Incrementalism, so characteristic of policy 
reforms in bureaucratic settings, has come to be accepted as a norm 
rather than just an eigiedient solution to structural problems. Our 
position is that planners must reflect on the costs of not making 
several changes at one time and ther^ reducing the effectivenMs of 
every change made slowly and over a period of time sequentially. The 
costs of making changes—the psychologicml and material—also have to 
be taken into acesount while evaluating tiie benefits. 

The need for Infarovlng economic and social survival strategies of 
poor in backward regions is being recognised today so urgently not 
merely on equity grdunds but also because much of the rural-urban 
migration (making urban systems burst at sea ms) emanates from back¬ 
ward regions, like drought-prone auid flood-prone areas, hills and 
tribal regions. 

Further, certain investments, such as in the llvestodc, watershed 
management, agro-forestry,non-farm activities; food crops like 
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oilseeds and pulses have also to be made in these regions on effi¬ 
ciency grounds. 

Problem of low credit absorption capacity In badmard regions and 
high risk aversliKi by banks generates a very paradoxical situation. 
The pockets where the risk, rate of interest In Informal credit 
market, need for credit and marglnar productivity of Investment Is 
highest, the flow of formal credit is least. It is not <mly because 
banks are risk averse but also because the term at which credit Is 
offered, the demand for the same is very low. Thus, the need for 
modifying the terms of supply so as to stimulate the demand in such 
regions. 

Transaction cost inheroit in the provision of small and didsursed 
loan (over space and time because of seasonality of most of the 
activities) could be reduced by the bank in either of the following 
ways: (1) By making bank mobile and thereby reducing the cost of 
information search ets well as recovery. (2) Organisation of borrowers 
and provision of group loans %dth individual as well m collective 
responsibility. (3) Loans through volunteu^ organisations tAiich will 
mobilise demand and follow-up utilisation and recovery. (4) Ihrough 
marketing tie-ups, which may independently exist for procurement as 
mil as marketing of the output. 

The case studies would have to provide relative advantages or 
disadvantages through the experioice that may be available of various 
trade-offs. If the same agency has tried different approaches, then 
cost effectiveness of cxie over another should be attempted in some 
approximate tnanner. It is possible that service contracts may be 
offered to NGOs or leaders of farmers or labour groups by giving a 
proportion of recovery just as commission is given to the small 
saving collectioi agents. 

Role of Risk in Credit Demand and S^gply 

The space, season, sector matrix, given in Fig. 1, makes it quite 
apparent that in low population density spaces with diversified 
economic activities, it is natural that seasonality should be high 
and vice versa.^ 

The implications for policy are that if the flow of credit is low 
in the season when the artisans, labourers or farmers in a given 
backward region, are employed, then there is a problem. The costs of 
providing credit in such regions are large, the maipower availability 
low, branch network poor and, ^as a consequence, the time lag in 
si^ly of credit may be hi^r. Thus, the regions in which poor can 
tolerate least delay due to high seasonality, the institutional 
efficiency will have to be very high. Wie project should provide 
sose operational inpllcatlons of achieving higher efficiency. 
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PIG. 1 

policy alternatives «necging from the case studies coapleted 
Hanalysed prlinarily fran the point of view of various 
as wen as banks face. Recognising the liMta- 
T alternatives only underline the need for 

7*" conditions, the access of the 

poor would not inprove without these changes. 

risks that bank may face nay involve choice of right or wrcno 
^ficiaty, estination of his cash flow or other skills appcmit^ 
t^y or Inapprojariatelyj risk on its default even if borrowers oet 
the surplus bec«u« of l^sk of follow-up , etc. On uTo^r 
the borrower faces the risk whi<* could be environmental, polltSl! 
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( 3 i narket, economic and even perscmal/ such as health or other unknown 
in art:a8trophies. 
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IMPLICATIONS FROM CASES 

SSMB Bank 

One of the most important risk that SEWA as a 'movement' covered 
for the borrowers of SEHA Bank 2 is an ' institutioi' concerned the very 
right of poor women pursuing their vocation. For most of the poor in 
unorganised sector, the employment through use of common property 
resources or public goods, such as pavement, roadsides, parks, etc., 
poses tremendous risk. Ihe legal, political and other social hard¬ 
ships can come about if the access of poor to the conmion property 
resources or public goods is not assured. SEWA, as a movement, 
pursued the rights of these unorganised self-enplpyed wcmen by orga¬ 
nising them. Without this assurance, the Bank would not have been 
able to cover many of them as rightful borrowers. 

The policy inplication is that wherever organisations or movements 
for organising poor people exist, these should be strengthened 
through supportive economic institutions, such as SEWA Bank (or 
Vikalpa in Saharanpur).^ 

The existence of lo 2 ui committee in the bank is a useful innova¬ 
tion, particularly when the cost of doing individual inspection by 
only one officer are very high and time consuming. By coopting 
reputed referees (who could be earlier borrowers or members of SEWA) 
on the loan coninittees, risk of wrong Identification is considerably 
reduced. The banks may be advised to attempt forming of such conmlt- 
tees for scrutiny of applications at village and bremch levels in an 
open manner so that both the selection as well as rejection are 
publicised and properly understood.^ 

By not distinguishing the production and consumption needs very 
precisely, SENA has underscored ate of the most basic characteristics 
of poor households, i.e., if majority of the income comes from labour 
and if most of the expenditure is on necessary consumption, then 
these two needs cannot be sharply distinguished. In this sense, SEHA 
has also adopted a flexible i^roach by financing an activity without 
neglecting the implications of that activity for other vocations of 
the borrower. 

The policy inplication l8i:hat bank should not insist on apprais¬ 
ing only an enterprise while appraising credit needs of poor house¬ 
holds but take into account the entire gasut of economic activities 
the household is engaged in. As further illustrated by the case 
studies, SEWA has also taken recourse to liquidation of old debts 
which is necessary for giving a good head-start to any econoadc 
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entrepreneur. 

The transaction cost of SEWA Bank are considerably reduced by 
taking recourse to the reference as well as monitoring through the 
members of SBHA. So much so that SENA Bank spreads a word about 
those referees, who are known for recommending good cases.^^ This 
has very interesting policy inplication insofar as the recovery of 
loan to the poor is concerned. It is well known that in any rural 
society, there are traditional leztders among the poor who take ini¬ 
tiative in gaining access to the bank. Bemks by observing closely, 
in a discriminatory manner, can help the emergence of positive 
leadership or what may be eiphemistically called good brokers. 

The counters many times are converted into corridors when borrow¬ 
ers cannot engage in exchanges openly in the banks. SEWA, by not 
restricting the movement of borrowers to various people in the beuik, 
encouraged an.openness in terms of access of poor to the various 
authorities in the banking system. One can argue that since SEWA 
bank is dealing with only one set of clients and one set of economic 
transactions, such an inforirial ity did not pose many problems. The 
banks which deal with large nuirrx r oi activities and different types 
of clients may find this alterna-ive to be difficult. However, the 
setting up of separate centres or branches for rural lending cannot 
any more be considered a costly proposition given the scale of rural 
lending. 

It is well known that number of accounts per officer have in¬ 
creased tremendously after IROP in the banking system. Unless and 
until innovations with regard to formation of borrowers committees, 
appointment of collection agents as attenpted by SEWA, who collect 
the instalments from the door of the borrower, are made, the cost of 
banking system are not likely to be reduced. This will obviously 
reflect <m the quality of lending.^^ 

niere are certain other aspects of SEWA working, which also need 
to be rx)ted. For instevioe, SENA tried to improve the managerial and 
mcmitoring skills among the poor erthancing their self-reliance poten¬ 
tial in the process. At the same time, sufficient attention was not 
paid to devel<^ organisational learning mechanisms. For iristance, 
whenever my costing studies were done for different econcmic enter¬ 
prises, no system was developed by which such information base would 
be periodically updated to enable the bank to make proper estimation 
of credit needs. Likewise, in the case of post-riot r^^ilitation, 
SEHA did play a very inf>ortant role, both politically as well as 
socio-economically, but the role of SEHA Beunk was not very clear.^^ 
Even though by informally accepting the delay in repayment for 
genuine reasons, this bank did show consideration towards t^e poor 
women. However, by not rescheduling the loams, the overdue figure 
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was unnecessarily enhanced. At the same time, there weis scope for 
rehabilitation of some of the cases where meeuis of production may 
have been totally liquidated during the riots in the city. 

Banks do normally prepare eurea-wise monitoring sheets or ledgers. 
However, the innovation in case of SEWA Bank was to use not merely 
area-wise but also referee-wise monitoring schedules for their moni¬ 
toring agents so that the ra^iport between bank EUid borrower was not 
sna{^)ed even if the default took place. Suggestions have been made 
earlier about use of credit maps as well as to follow seasonal, 
spatial and sectoral monitoring systems. NABARO may like to issue 
comprehensive guidelines in this regard so that discriminative moni¬ 
toring can be practised. This will also help estaUslishing eui organic 
link between DOM as well as banks' own monitoring system. 

SENA Bank hcis encouraged savings as an inportant part of banking 
activities. However, it might be useful to establish a risk fund 
through the contribution of the borrowers to take care of genuine 
problems of borrowers.^^ Grameen Bank in Bangladesh by developing 
such a fund follows a two-tier approach to lending. While the groups 
of borrowers can borrow from the bank for their necessary needs, in 
seme cases vriien the groups have sufficient funds of their own, they 
can lend to individual members at a lesser rate of interest but 
higher than the saving rate provided by the bank. This is a useful 
innovation which can generate self-reliance not at the level of 
individual borrowers but at the level of group of bortowets.^^ 

SyndioEtbe Agricultural Fbundation (SAP)—Famiog Clinic 

Promotion of a bridge organisation by a bank which is managed by 
the same people but has a separate balemce sheet and constitution is 
■an extremely interesting innovation in organisational and budgetary 
terms. The organisational innovation is that in the role of SAP 
office bearers, syndicate Bank enployees can perform those activities 
which as a bank employee they may not be able to perform. Further 
the developmental role would impinge on their bureaucratic role and 
hopefully modify that. 

The budgetary innovation is that mobilisation of external resourc- 
^ is possible and large number of developmental activities could be 
taken up. Banks have generally felt hesitant to promote such activi¬ 
ties within their own system.^® 

The appointment of field &sistants by the Syndicate Agricultural 
Foundation in the farm clinic attached to a Syndicate Bank branch 
provides a means of reducing the monitoring cost of the bank. It 
also inproves ri^fxart building with farmers. Since the field assist¬ 
ant lives in the village, he also helps the bank in getting access to 
lot of informtion itout the borrowers which in the usual system 1. 
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aliiDSt inpossible to collect, nie policy Implloatlon is that banks 
may be. sncoure^d to ac^lnt, either on, project basis or Schene 
basiSf assistants vho can help in mobilising recoveries and even 
savings. Banks do have small saving collection agents. However, 
they have not yet thou^it of i^pointing recovery agents who could do 
the saving function as well.^^ 

One of the basic pronises of farm clinic approach is data base 
planning. The bench-mark survey provides the basis for preparing 
farm as well as credit plan for each borrower. While it is quite 
likely that such an activity might i^ipear very cuinbersoine, given the 
scale of operations and uncertainty in the enviroranent, the concept 
has a merit that leads to case-by-case approach in developing credit 
programne. Bank does not feel handicapped in developing new scheme 
if the need so arises. Also, the unit cost of enterprises do not 
come in the way because of the availability of the data base which 
can justify the deviation. We need more data to establish these 
iiTplicatlons. 

The monitoring and feedback system developed by the bank is a 
useful innovation insofar as it deals with keeping a close track of 
the activities of farm clinic. Ihere are several suggestions which 
have been made in the case study to strengthen the system. Certain 
questions are still being pursued to find out the cost effectiveness 
as well as programmatic utility of the clinics. For instance, is the 
proportion of poor borrowers higher in farm clinic villages conpared 
to non-farm clinic villages; is the recovery in the farm clinic 
villages higher than the non-farm clinic villages of the same branch; 
whether the diversification of portfolio is higher in farm clinic 
villages and whe^r bank has modified at all its policies or pro¬ 
cedures in the light of the feedback from the intensive monitoring 
possible under faurm clinic approach. 

The flexibility is an important feature of farm clinic working in 
terms of working hours, recruitment of farm assistants, promotion of 
non-banking developmental activities, such as agricultural demonstra¬ 
tion, adult education, afforestation, etc. This only underlines that 
development of credit portfolio does call for certain additional 
(developmental Ktivities in the villages which banks would have to 
find a way of strengthening.^® 

He do not have evidence that farm clinics have also helped in 
perhaps better rescheduling or r^iabllitation of genuinely affected 
enterprises due to environmental or market contingencies. However, 
we will collect data to find out more about this. If found true, 
this would be an additional strength of this approach. 
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Diviseam Social Sanrice Society (DBBB) 

Even though this case study was very preliminary, the findings 
nevertheless are quite interesting and can indeed form the basis of 
sane ^peculation regarding policy changes. 

There exist in rural areas, traditional forms of organisation, 
such as Hoota System in the cyclone-prone region, vftiere 06SS worked. 
Sy building upon these traditional forms of organisations, CSSS has 
reduced its risk in tern of viability of the orgemisations because 
these organisations were tested. Banks might consider indentifying 
Aich traditional forms of cooperation and social organisation, which 
are still existing in majority of the backward regions. This will 
also help in reducing monitoring and follow-up costs of the bemk. 

Ohe group responsibility, which was a sort of group guarantee, was 
found to be helpful in this case even though there are experiences 
where groip guarantee has failed because it was implemented only in 
letter and not spirit. 

The saving schemes aimed at promoting thrift were linked with 
credit programme in a very viable manner. This has been one of the 
major weakness of lending programnes in the entire banking industry. 
No clear linkstge has been maintained between these two functions of 
an econonic smterprise. 

Itie backup educational efforts by OSSS as well as technological 
interventlcns were used as was the case in moet other NGOs. 

Qne of the roost distinctive innovations of DSSS, which must be 
given due importance in the banking system, was the conceptualisation 
of crop pests as the common property resources (CPR). While academic 
studies have been done on the subject and it has been found that in 
backward areas where pests are a major problem in the cropping 
system, there Is no alternative but to take vq> pest ccxitrol collec¬ 
tively on CPR basis. However, this would not be possible unless 
banks would consider the recemnendation made under the policy options 
study *regardir^ contracting, curative and consulting services*, it 
is possible that many more such problems would be found, which call 
for group solutions and would, therefore, require contracting sudi 
functions to either existing groups or new groups or intermediaries, 
such as oomnerclal dealers dealing with the relevant inputs. It is 
also possible that the integrated pest management aystems may have to 
be developed to reduce the risk of inUvidual borrower through group 
effort. Such systems woufd reqpire investment in terns of locatlm- 
speclfic research and development for which banks should be able to 
develop an alternative system of collaboration with other d^^rt- 
ments. 

The NGO in this case had plauined for dispensibility and also 
through periodic evaluatims tried institutional renewal. It is 
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I useful to ask a questioi as to whethef banks can develop contractual 
relationship with NGOs for time bound phasing out such that self- 
reliant groups could come about. It should be noted that such groups 
j could not be expected to come within 5-7 years since it teUces far 
i IcHiger than that for collective consciousness to emerge. 

case by Gajarrrt: Instltote of Area Planming (GIAPy 

Both case studies, i.e., on Lok Bharati (LB) as well as NLROF^^ 
brought out several inportant features, some of which already have 
been mentioned earlier. The distinctive feature of GIAP case studies 
vis-a-vis IlH case studies is the involvement of industrial houses 
directly or indirectly in providing resources for develc^mental acti¬ 
vities. Further, the credit was one of the many activities which 
these NGOs had taken up. Again, sls it was found in the case of OGSS, 
the guarantee d^)osits or the incentive deposits did play a useful 
role in motivating bankers to lend. 

The progressive reduction of the rmnunt of loan relief in case of 
NLRDF could be considered a positive feature in terms of promoting 
self-reliance. However, one was not sure whether the credit flow 
would continue once these incentives were withdrawn. While the need 
for flexible rephasing and rehabilitation has beoi recognised by the 
author, NLROT and Lok Bharati did not follow any precise system for 
safeguarding the interest of borromrs affected by floods and drought 
respectively. 

The promotional activities, the flexibility in system, close 
follow-up, pursuing fcnnnalities to be observed by the bank, provision 
of access to new technology, etc., are some of the features of the 
NGOs studied by the GIAP. However, as noted by the author, the 
reported holistic and philanthropic concerns of the NGOs may create 
contradictiois with the limited objectives of the bank. 

'nie survey of voluntary organisations in Gujarat streigthens the 
hypothesis regarding ecology of volufitary eK:tlon had lot of strength. 
Wherever market forces are weak, it could be hypothesised that the 
emergence of volunuury organisations would also have lesser possibi¬ 
lity. Given this finding, the need for policy changes, with or 
without any intermediary organisation, as mentioned in the proposal 
of the project, cannot be diqputed.^^ 

Summary of some of the policy changes, even though discovered 
oarlier but fomd valid from the ^Mmt case studies, is given next. 

Key policy inplicatlons drawn from earlier work but revalidated 
psrtially or oonpletely from (nresent case studiee are: 

SSrMems for laltVHriag IMll lMn»~The average slie of loana 
for priority sector is qNite-large compared to needs of the 
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very poor people (which range in hundreds as against the 
existing average which is in thousands). - It is obvious that 
the cost of delivery as %^11 as follow up will be enormous. 
Some of the alternatives are: (a) Promoting rural volunteers 
(on RVS basis of Canara bank, collection agent of Sewa, field 
assistants of SAP or a combination of these), who would form 
demand groups of poor sd as to tedhce transaction costs of the 
: banks. Vikalp has done it very successfully with landless ban 
(rope) makers, (b) Linking saving and credit system so that 
both thrift eund credit needs are met. In the national seminar 
organised by NABABD, the rej^resentative of GIC was advised to 
submit a note on fidelity insurance to NABARD as it^^ might be 
useful to pursue the action, (c) Group loans, i.e., one loan 
to a group which should then disburse it to members as at¬ 
tempted partially by Grameen Beunk (in case Of development 
fund). Considerable attention will have to be paid towards 
forming groups, (d) Just the way government provides nmnage- 
rlal subsidy to primary cooperative societies, subsidy to 
banks for such a purpose of servicing large number of small 
loans be provided. Government should modify IBDP policies so 
that indirect subsidies, as suggested here, substitute the 
direct subsidies (as being done at present with considerable 
inefficiency and wastage). 

2. Seasonality of Disbursement—(a) Large number of activities 
are not only season bound but also season constrained (i.e., 
given fluctuation in environment, one activity may take prece¬ 
dence over another). The access of the poor engaged in these 
2 Ktivitles can be eeisily moiitored 1:^ noticing the proportion 
of these activities in the credit portfolio of banks for the 
concerned period. <b) The viability of investments in such 
cases also depoids c^ion timeliness of supply. The Seasonality 
can also be used to restrict banks not to lend for certain 
2 K:tivities in the non-optimal season. 

3. Flexible Repayment ScheArle—(a) Given different rates of 
return and unit costs In various ecological contexts for the 
seune enterprise, the flexibility in repayment-schedule is a 
must. NABARD should consider developing guidelines on the 

^ same basis as it has developed the land-holding limits for 

' anall fanner definition for the entire Oountry. (b) Mttiitor- 
ing of coefficient of variation in the repayment schedule 
fixed by the Isanks (and hot ttsan) would alOo'provide feedback 
to NABARD about the extent to which eco-speclflc adzf>tatians 
are being Bade in this'regArai^-ii '•»' ■ --■-•'- v 

4. Inaovatlve J Kieta l a mf it ' 'CielleGlciiBa: ay sbs m i ■ ' A a mantiotied at 91. 
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3. ],/ there is ^ oot^lderable scope of inptpyljfig and streng- 
' enin.g the recovery, syjBfteins of hank. It has been shown in 
jliny studies that farmej^s and labourers often would like to 
ay in ^11 bits tMt frequ^ly. The cost of transportation 
nd tim'many tines may prevent such poor borrowers to ccme to 
ank for paying ^nall instali^ts. NkBARD should not delay 
nnovations in this reqacd for at Imt pilot testing Expe- 
ienoe of SEi^ as weUL .u Farm Clinics confipi^ this..^^ 
ortfolio Financing—The k^ic idea is that if the difference 
etween production/essential consumption needs is .thin, if 
ungibllity makes the task of monitoring of actual use diffi- 
ult and if shuffling of .enterprises over time ^.agnce is a 
eceesary eonditl<»i for risk ^justments by poor households, 
hen method of estimating credit needs and mmitoring its use 
111 need to be modified. It may still be necessary to give 
oan for any one or two enterprises only but not consider 
eallocation of resources from one enterprise to another as 
isutillsation, as it is done today. The.allocative effi- 
iency not the enterprise efficiency, will be the touch-stone 
f reraising credit needs. The experience of sa*k exenpli- 
ies some aspects of this. It is like giving a general line 
f credit with necessary support to ensure that jwoess of poor 
o other Inputs or markets also improves. For goods, which 
re in scarce supply, tied line of credit has a.merit. For 
ther goods, general line may be better. 

•scbe^ling and Rehabilitation—(a) Banks are today cons- 
rained by the rules whi<* provide for formal rescheduling 
nly after gazette notification (which is generally made for 
he whole district and not for a part, in case of natural 
ontlngency). In some cases, officers do it informally by 
rtending the date on the ledger itself (since formal resche- 
uling in the present system would require execution of docu- 
ents afre^). The legal as well as procedural inplications 
f this process need to be carefully looked into. (»e adverse 
ffect of non-rescheduling is artificially high figure of 
verdues becauM evm in the genuine cases the rescheduling 
as not been done.^* (b) As fat as rehabilitation is c<m- 
erned, in cooperative system, the same has been tried for a 
ong time. However, this relief in often non-discrindnatory 
as it was in case of Gujarat after Jaswant Singh Cdgm^ttee 
sport). In commercial banks as well as RRBs, the same sp¬ 
ears to be hi^ly limited. In riskrprone ecologies^ there is 
3 escepe from above mentioned Inpliaetione. 
laatracting-Oarative-Canmaltliig fcrwioem— Experlg^'^cif case 
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•tu<Sl«« pvraucd ao fat has revealad the need for back-u 
aupport to nake econcailc inveataMnts viable without any excep¬ 
tion. Mblle It la difficult for banks to Intervene as fyr aa 
the political nobilisi^lon is concerned, they can certainly 
contribute towards technological and economic reinforcement. 
<a) Contracting Inplles engaging brokers w)io would either 
service the egui|»Hit of the borrowers or provide some assis- 
tance (marketing, procurement or follow-iqp of loan, etc.) and 
charge for the same. The logic is that organising thes< 
services individually by the borrowers nay not be feasible, 
e.g., Sewa could mobilise,legal support or health support, 
D6SS, NLRI^, LB and SAP could mobilise technological seaport, 
(b) Curative Services deal with veterinary or plant protection 
services which either because of cennon property problems or 
scale of operations, technical knowledge, etc., cannot bi 
organised by the borrowers on their own. The costs would, of 
course, be charged to the borrowers. Some of these services 
can be even obligatory, (c) Consulting Services inply using 
local skills for providing specialised services to inprove 
efficiency of investments. Banks have already started entre¬ 
preneurship development programoes. It is quite logical that 
seme of these trainees may need specialised help for market 
surveys, project development or other related aspects. 

8. asfiBanri.nj ftaimers' initial mvestaants—It might shock some 
to learn that during a recent visit to Saharanpur, discussions 
with the Lead Bank (FIB) revealed that even for small msdium- 
term loans, margin money ranging from 5 per cent to 15 per 
cent was being insisted by banks due to official instructions. 
In loans for wells, the problem often arises, where farmers 
take the initial risk by Investing their own labour or hiring 
others. Banks often do not refinance these costs for which 
policy guidelines need to be issued. 


1. Also see. Anil K. Gupta, Creating DOMund Syateam in Drought 
Kona ll^iODS, IIM, WP, 1986, PP. 649, and 'Banking on the 
'onbankable' poor”, draft for discussion in Second Workshop of 
IjGPP, March, 1987. 

2. MMWRD has also undertaken a major reseai^ programme on Streng¬ 
thening Credit Delivery System in Auran^md, Hoshangabad and 
Sabarkantha districts. 

3. See the details in IlM-MP 478, 1983, Credit Arrangsmsnts for 

Dagionai Policy W ey rr iptions and Plamars' Itaac* 
bioap; and punaga—it of Baral Credit and S u ppor t Syeteau At 
inirgmsiaH Iniial Sbiair of rinanclal institutioai in Vaxoi/Bt Praw 
imgljina (Ph.D. theala), 1985, by the author. 
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9M the cue etudiee on SEMD^ Bairic,' IIK-A, Grameen Bank, Bangla¬ 
desh. ProfB. P.M. Shingl and S.P. Seetharaman have written the 
case on SEHA Bank, prof. m.r. Dixit on Syndicate Agricultural 
7oundation and the Farm Clinic, Prof. T.V. Rao on Diviseema at 
IIH-A. Dr. SUdarahan Iyengar, GlAP, has written cases on NUtOF 
and Lok Bharati. IGSSS has iwcpared brief case profiles. 

Recent visit to Vikalpa, a voluntary agency in Saharanpur's 
backward and least productive parts, provided very vivid exanple 
of this type. The hesitance of forest corporation to provide 
access to the poor to bhabar grass led to evolution of numerous 
intermediaries. Access to credit only saved the interest 
burden, nie major issue identified was the access to connon 
xroperty resource for which group action was most necessary. 

The transaction cost could arise when inper feet ions and inequity 
exist in information available %d.th various parties in an ex¬ 
change. The intermediaries my emerge to collect relevemt in¬ 
formation and process it in a manner that exchange becomes 
possible. The costs will have to be paid by parties. 

See Anil K. Gupta, *Soclo-Bcological Paradigm for Analysing 
Problems of Poor in Dry Regions*, Bco-Oevelopaent Hewm^ 1985, 
Vol. 32-22, pp. 68-74. 

In an extremely backward pocket of Saharanpur district, Vikalpa- 
NQO organised landless ban(rope) makers to get their traditional 
grass cutting rights in the forest land. At the same time, it 
also organised Seunitis of these workers to make them eligible 
for borrowing from bank through group action. The tension 
between the role of Semitis (the institution) and the morcha for 
regaining forest tights (the movement) poses a similar challenge 
before the activists (Vikalpa). The success of one impinges on 
success of the other. 

The concept of loan committee also removes the arbitrariness 
from the process of scrutiny. The transition from case to law 
or omcrete to abstract also becones pc^ible. Many progressive 
policies of SEWA Bank have come eU)out in this manner. A deci¬ 
sion has been tak«i recently to have such meetings every week. 
The recommendation on portfolio financing made in the ’policy 
options for drought prcxie areas* inplied that bank should take 
into account all the major activities in which a household was 
gainfully employed while appraising its application. Even 
though loan may be given for any one activity, the transfer of 
resources from one to another, depending upon market conditions 
or resource position, should be encouraged and not discouraged 
to enhance the allocative efficiency of the housefold. 

So far, tlie refree-wise ledgers of loan included only the over¬ 
due loans. In response to demand from loanees, SEWA Bank is 
considering the possibility of listing both regular emd ir¬ 
regular loan accounts. This pr<K:tioe must be immediately start¬ 
ed in all the rural banking. 

See recommendation on innovative instalmont collection system in 
■Policy Option*. It is useful to remember that in the begin¬ 
ning, SEHA used to be provided a conmisslon on advemce and 
recovery, it is only later that the idea of bank had evolved. 
Bsesnt discussions have revealed that CTKA organised a massive 
relief to the neaber as well as non-msnber victims of the riots 
through the help from the State Government. The tools of the 
trade were provided tibenever the same had been lost. Oovemmant 
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and other organisations had provided cadi relief also but SENA 
dealt with mainly/only the In-klnd relief. SEMA Bank had inc¬ 
epted the delay as inevitable but continued the follow-up so 
that the borrowers do not become apathetic towards their, obliga¬ 
tion towards banks whether the compounding of interest could 
have been avoided through development of simple rules that would 
find favour with cooperative de^rtuMt remains to be ej^lored. 

14. The SENA trust or SEMA management may contribute matching grant 
or some token amount to eadi groip of borrowers %iho pool such a 
risk fund. Ihe management of such a fund should be entirely in 
the hands of the borrowers' committee. Legally, there is ab¬ 
solutely no bar to such contribution, given the fact that many 
banks like Syndicate and others have set up foundations (SAP) to 
which they omtribute resources. 

15. NABARO may still consider tb% idea of studying GrameoD Bank in 
Bangladesh by a team of proferaionals, including an academician, 
senior bankers, representatives of Ministry of Finance and 
NABARD. 

16. The Rural voluntary Schone of Canara Bank is a notable exception 
and deserves to be studied as a part of this project. 

17. A suggestion was made to NABARD in the meeting on April 29, 
1987, that, while sanctioning various schemes, it must insist on 
appointment of contractual staff for intensive follow-up cf the 
schemes at field level, it must also be recognised that given 
the low margins banks earn on such lending, they may not be 
enthused to hire permanent staff for the purpose. 

18. The hope that farm assistants recruited for five years would 
become developmental entrepreneur and be self-reliant has come 
true only in few cases. The whole idea needs further refinement 
and rigorous svpport.■ 

19. In both these cases, similar to the case of SAF/Farm clinics of 
Syndicate Bank, the enphasis was not on the poorest or even the 
poor. Typical Community Development approach was taken aiming 
at all-round development in a positive manner. 

20. Prof. Visaria did not agree with this inference from the data 
provided in GIAP case studies. There is a need for more 
rigorous imalysis looking into the locations of office vis-a-vis 
the projects of NGOs so that the inference can be confirmed. In 
imy case, the backward region do not abound in NGOs vis-a-vis 
the developed region. 

21. See the proceedings of the Semineu: prepared by NABARD, included 
in IIM, WP, 478, 1983, on Credit Arran g esw n t for Drought Prone 
Itagians: Billcy fteocrlptions and Planners Reaction • .op.cit. 

22. See also Gupta & Shroff, 'Learning to Unlearn”, 1985, IIM-A. 

23. In a programme entitled, 'Focus', televised on Hay 3, 1987, 
cp.cit. attended by the AiUltional Secretary, Banking and Sec¬ 
retary, Ministry of Prograanme Implementation and Review, collec¬ 
tion of instalments from the door of the borrower was cited by 
most of the loamee^ interviewed as a definite advantage. How¬ 
ever, all these examples were from urban areas. Government may 
be willing to consider innovations in this regard in backward 
ruri^. areas also. 

24. In many cases of small genuine overdue loans, the interest 
burden thus becomes more than the principal. An interesting 
case was brought out by a very progressive banker where a small 

. overdue loan of Rs. 120 could not be written off unless legal 
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suit waa filed. The cost of the suit in such a case was aUDOUt 
Rs. 240. If a borrower could not pay its. 120, how would he/she 
pay RB. 360 plus other charges and conpound Interest even on the 
legal expenses doited to the borrower s account. Surely, RBI 
must look into such cases and sin^lify procedures for writing 
off such genuine loans of leas than, aaii, Rs. 1,000. 



Non-Governmental Organifationf In 
Bangladesh: A Perspective 


MOHAMMAD MOHABBAT KHAN AND 
HABIB MOHAMMAD ZAFARULLAH 


AS IN mariy developing countries, voiimtary efforts at the non-qovetn- 
loentali level intended to inprove the social and economic conditions 
of the under-tnrivlleged and disadvantaged sections of the population 
is not new in Bangladesh. Many individuals and organisations have 
been utilising their tine, energy and rasources in organising action- 
oriented participatory programnes designed to meliorate the standard 
of living of the majority of the people, particularly of those habi- 
tatlng the vast rural landscape. These programnes have had signifi¬ 
cant influence on a variety of people mcospassing diverse areas, 
like health, education, agriculture, fijAieries, anall industries, 
tmoiaen, children, etc. 

The phenomenal growth of voluntary organisations, also known as 
non-govemamital organisations or NOOs, in Bangladesh can be treamd 
to the relief operations in the aftermath of the devastating cyclone 
of late-1970 and the war of Independence of 1971. in the early years 
of independence, their number was smalli only a few with interna¬ 
tional connections vere in operation. But in recent years, there has 
been a surge of private initiative in developoient. Today, there are 
over 10,000 licensed NGOs at work.^ Most of them are small local 
organisations depoiding on scant resources. However, among them is 
an elite group which receives considerable funding frcm foreign 
souroes. The number of such NSOs is 308 of which 27.6 per cent are 
non-local organisation and the remaining 72.4 per cent local.^ These 
NGDs, as a rule, are registered with the external Resources Division 
of the Ministry of Finance and, therefore, permitted to receive 
oontinuous funding frgsi outside the country. 

Mbile MQOs vary in teny of their sixe, objectives, resources and 
methods of operation, most of than, in one way or the other, play a 
sl^ifleant: role in the develcpsient proceM. Their ispact and Influe- 
nc9B on society is clearly noticeable, znd^, 10 per cent of the 
total poDulation of the country ccam under, the direct influence of 
the NQOs.^ 
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»MilNG AND TYFOCOGIEP 

the N90 naadB to b« understood in the context it is used in 
nis srticls. It otn aesn any type of organisaticn which is non- 
nvemnental in nature and having a specified set of objoctives which 
listinguishes it from other forme of orgeuiisations. To us, it means 
1 fornal, non-t>rofit, non-partisan private body which oosms into 
»lng u a result of personal initiative of an individual or a group 
if indivichuds to voluntarily undertake developmental work at the 
rassroots. Generally ^leaking, it aims at bettering the lives of 
he rural poor. This definition of a NGO provides one with an idea 
if the type of persons needed in voluntary activities and the nature 
nd scope of NQO operation. 

An NOD personnel must manifest totad conmitinent and dedication 
c*»rds the disadvantaged sectiois of the population. He must pos- 
ess the ca^Mtcity and the spontaneity to face the rigours of cooauni- 
y welfare work under trying circumstances. NGOs, to be effectiver 
hould involve themselves in the development process on the basis of 
he concept of participation. Participation is isportant in the 
recess of modernisaticn. As one scholar argues, ”the rediaping of 
Third World) societies and the developramit of (their) rural areas 
an (not) be undertaken without the participation of the people, 
articularly the large nunbers who are poor".^ Thus, the rural 
sot's participation in the fomulation, ioplemestation and evalua- 
ion of develcpnsntal projects must be ensured. And, in this oon- 
ext, the cole of public agencies in development must be clarified 
nd the extent of their jurisdiction clearly delineated so that 
jblic officials do not unwarcemtedly tce^mss into the domain of the 
GOs and inpede their working. Of course, at the same time, the 
svemment should have sooie control over their operations. Thus, it 

necessary to identic the linkages between the government and the 
3 Qb. In a similar way, a distinction should be made between busi- 
ess organisation and NGOs. Non-profitiam inplies that NGOs atre not 
/pioal business organisations where profit is intended for further 
nrichment of the owners of such organisation; rather any surplus 
eaouroe, be it financial, technical or ideational, should be inwest- 
d to better the lot of the rural poor. 

In Bangladesh, attempts at classifying NGOa have been perfunctory, 
lere is no agreement among scholars, action-researdmrs and NQO 
rgamiaers as to idiat would form the bemis of a classifloatory 
3hsam. .As a result, various approaches are notiouhle in the clas- 
‘.fication of NGOa. One such Hpcoach takes a rather broad view and 
laasifisa NEDs into five categories using the sole criterion of 
involvamant in developme n t activitiee*. Conaapjantiy, interna- 
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tlonalr national, local and aarvioa NOOa ara lunpad togathar with 
donor agencies.^ Another approach utiliaing tha criteria of objec- 
tlves and mathoda of action produoaa three typea of NOOa.^ Target- 
oriented NG08 are mainly Interaatad in InplaMmtlng economic pro- 
graanaa or to atrengthen their receiving joachaniama by getting the 
poor together. Another type of NQOa are mora involved in conacloua- 
neaa-raiaing and mobiliaing the poor. Sana other NGOa baae their 
activltlea on the idea of developing tha coanunlty they choose to 
mrk with. One limitation of thia approach la its exclusion of 
social welfare NGOs from the sdwma. 

Another clasalflcatory schema which is based on approaches and 
strategies of NGOs provides three categories.^ These are target 
group-oriented NQOs, ccmnunlty develcpmant-orianted NGOs and te^i- 
oal and service-oriented NQOs. The efforts, inputs and services of 
target group NGOs are primarily directed to benefit a particular 
segment of the population. Custamrlly, the target is the poor. The 
focus of the community developmient NGOs is the total comnunity. 
Providing technical support and inputs are considered essential to 
increased productivity. Developing appropriate technologies for 
target groups form the core effort of technical and service NGOs. 
Even in this category, the problem of overlapping is easily discerni¬ 
ble. NGOs, by their very nature, provide services. So it is erro¬ 
neous to talk separately about service NQOs. Same is true to a large 
extent about technical NQOs. POr ar^ NGO, the motive in devising new 
and appropriate technology is that it is for the use of either a 
particular segment of the population or the oonmunlty as a whole. It 
may be more useful to bank on a broad-based two-fold classificatory 
sdiema. ihe basis of such classification is objectives and functions 
of NGOs. 


OBJECTIVES AND FUNCnONS 

The objectives of NGOs in Bangladesh are varied mnd so are their 
functions. One way of looking at NGOs is to attempt to place their 
objectives and functions into broad categories. Bman development, 
socio-economic development and micro-social transformation of the 
society are three brood objectives which together cover the scope of 
activities of almost all NGOs in the country.^ 

a 

Bonn Davelopaent—Ohis is pcesdsed on a procsss of self-develop- 
mant by tihe rural ppor. ihe role of outsiders, i.e., an NGO, is only 
that of a fa^J^^tator who assists and stiiulatss the target group to 
undertake job of self-investigation, seif-oriticiam and inttoapeo- 
tion. This process is intended to encourage the rural poor to take 
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ir own declsionB and to nview and evaluate such decisicms when 
jatlon so demands. ^ 

tocio-Boonoado Develofaent—It is believed that only with the 
3ication of economic inetjuities and social injustices can socio- 
icmic develofment of the rural poor be achieved. From the econo¬ 
standpoint, the goal is to raise income of the poor in order to 
ng abdut reasonSble social security for them. NGOs pursuing this 
ctive provide credit, technology and expertise to the rural poor. 

Micro-social' Transformation—This significant objective is 
mised on the ingenuity and creativity of the rural masses to 
ieve self-reliance at the grassroots level. Self-determination as 
inalienable right of the rural poor is considered sacred here. It 
logically argued that self-reliance at the national level is 
ally contingent upon success in achieving self-reliance at .the 
ssroots level. ' 

.functions—The fvinctions and activities of NGOs in Bangladesh can 
grouped under four broad headings. These are employment and 
cxne generation, health and family planning, education, and orga- 
ing the poor. 

Employment and inoome Generation (EIG)—Creation of employment 
•ortunitles and generation of income for the poor have been the 
or activities of NGOs in Bangladesh.^ llie target of EIG activi- 
has been landless labourers, poor rural women, small peasants 
I share-croppere, fishermen, destitute women and the like. EIG 
ivities have been supported by credit, training and appropriate 
hnology made available by NGOs to their respective clientele. Hie 
ge of EIG activities has been vuied depending on the objective 
resource-base of particular NGOs. In the field of agriculture, 
example, one clearly sees their impact. : Agricultural research 
beoi conducted on new inproved crops and cropping system. Agri- 
tural extension.programmes have enabled the transmission of rele- 
t knowledge, to target groups. Use of appropriate technology, in 
form of treadle pvnps and baatx)o tubewells, has mriched small- 
le irrigation projects. Development of low-cost irrlgatioh egulp- 
t for use of poor farmers along with facilitating control over 
igation equipments'by landless groips in the villages have, to a 
bain>extent,! strengthened the position of the poor .vis-a-vis the 
h> , , . ..I. . . . • : 

Another aripa, .vhece/NGO activities have had’some success^ is In 
Mating jobxrppoftunities -for poor rural women. The main 
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concentration here has been on handicrafts^ Poor rural wonen have 
also been involved in other EIG activities liKe^ sewing, rice buy¬ 
ing, sericulture, agriculture, etc. One of the wealt spots in this 
area has been in the marketing of products; In recent years, how¬ 
ever, many NC30 b have devoted ccnsiderable tine and money to explore 
and develop necessary wholesale and retail outlets, 

NGOs have also made significant strides in generating income and 
creating employment opportunities for rural landless men in such 
areas as cattle rearing, nursery preparation, agrioultare and pisl- 
culture. Rural para-professionals provide three essential services. 
Ihey vaccinate livestock and poultry, make sahitaory^ latrine slabs and 
work as mechanics fixing irrigation ^gines, hand' tubewells and 
husking mills. All these activities not only onable the landless to 
earn their livelihood but also contribute towards economic pro^rity 
and better hygiene for others. 

It has been argued that EIG activities of Mods have two lessons^^ 
for us. First, it has been seen that the landless, if backed with 
appropriate training and the right type of credit, can Increase their 
income by gaining acxxas to inportmt means of production. Second, 
it has been observed that increase of production and equitable dis¬ 
tribution of income also result from such activities. 

But a serious objection has been voiced as to the rates of inte¬ 
rest NOOs charge on credits givoi to the rural poor to undertake EIG 
activities.The commercial rate of interest (18 per cent) is 
charged by NGOs for credit they provide on the ground that the poor 
are accustomed in paying a still higher rate to x'avdl money-lenders. 
But what is often forgotten is the very low rate of investment (25 
per cent) in agriculture and agriculture-related activities in the 
rural economy. In the ultimate analysis, BIG activities will not go 
very far towards improving the condition of the rural poor if NGOs do 
not revise their present rate of interest on etedlik, 

Baalth and Faadly Plaaming fBPP>-^The health and family planning 
activities of NGOs have made notable oontribuftiow ia providing ser¬ 
vices to the poor.^^ Such services Includerprimanry health care, 
immunisation, provision of essential drugs, health and nutritlcmal 
education, preventive and curative health care, health education, 
contractive delivery, safe^water supply mvitotmntal smita- 
tlon, and dliffthoeal manaigemmt. 

The BFP activities of NGOs have made tbs rufal poor aware about 
cannon di s e as e s , their causes, prevention aud treatment. Managing 
rural health has been based on providing baalth edbcawtion, training 
of paramedics and supply of essmtlal drugs, medloal eguipments and 
oontcaoeptiveSv Motivation of both the poor aind panfiiHiillni is seen 
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crucial varlabla in tlw aacotss of mrp zKtlvitias. 
ti« auccesa of WOOtt In tlw irp planning aector/ especially in 
loping low-ooat oenaMiity self-managed health programnes, not 
earned natiocMil and international aoclaiin but has also signi- 
ntly inf luenosd the oane«ltS of the National Health Policy. 

idnoatioo—otiis is one area abere moet NQOs are engaged. Primary 
ation for poor children/ adult education and non-fornal educ 2 rt:ion 
the poor have been undertaken to create awareness among the rdral 
about their rights and obligations, in the process, the percep- 
and ccmscioumess level of not-so-knowledgeable people is consi- 
'oly raised. Teaching asterials are ^>ecif leal ly developed to in- 
ise the functional literacy of the rural poor including women and 
dren. 

rotection of huann rights of the rural poor are very much depen- 
an their being knoMledgaable and informed about themselves and 
surrounding envlronaant^ This is only possible through inparting 
irt:lan. From the MO perspective, human rights of the poor, peeK:e 
development are ell interrelated. As a result, NGOs provide 
1 aid services to the disadvantaged including women.^^ 
n enhancing the- level of edocation of the rural poor, the enpha- 
is mostly on relevant social leadership focusing on innovative 
ods for creation of new values and vrork ethics. 

irganising the User— The anst crucial role of NGOs in Bangladesh 
been in the organisation of the poor.^^ The objective is to 
>le effective participation of the poor in the development 
ass. Consequently, promstiflg and sustaining organisation for the 
-trodden sections of the population has been an abiding interest 
30s. This hais,brought the formation of groups of individuals be- 
'ing to the smm profession or are considered to be at the same 
onic level, l^e., landlesv, fishermen, weavers, rickshaw-pullers 
destitute woman. Participaeion of group members in every ph ase— 
wing, inplementstioa and evaluation—of group activities is con- 
red not only desirable btft iinperative for sustenance and pro- 
ty of the group. BUt, Mr*, the role of highly motivated develqp- 
workers in building ewereness among the rural poor and making 
conscientious for eollsctive action is critical. Self-reliance 
ntimately related to the concept of participation. Reliance on 
1 own resources, tnitlartive and strength not only mihlmises 
rnal intervantlcn bet else leads to group ocdiesion and aollda- 
. participation and self-reliance salvage the poor from the 
.'uns and make thaai an effective force in society. 
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MAJCB ISSUES 

Several key issues lo(Mn large on the horizon once an attent>t is 
made to analyse the nature of the working of NGOs in Bangladesh, 
mree issues eure of pzurticular relevance. One concerns the ultimate 
objective, another deals with NGO-government relationship while a 
third relates to the source of NQO funding. ■'' ' 

Biindering the Rural Pcx>r 

It has been shown by social scientists that solution of rural 
poverty does not lie with the creation of- job opportunities euid 
raising of Income. Rather changes in tWjooedltion of the rural poor 
can only come through integrated approeich'in which they not only 
participate in the process but also dicteite its outcome. This is 
only possible when the rural poor can unite and form meaningful 
associations at their om Initiative and'<'th»ir own resources. The 
rural poor must be enpowered to tzUce those, decisions which influence 
their daily lives. Gnly then significant transformation will take 
place in their way of living vis-a-vis othera in the society. 

It appears that though the number of MBOs keep on Increasing only 
a few of them are working towards enpoMerlng the rural poor. Unfor¬ 
tunately, even the ones which ccncentrateon this particular a^)ect, 
tend to limit their attention to local issues of insignificant 
nature. 

An analyst, looking at the role of-NGOs.in mobilising the land¬ 
less,. points out cleeurly the contradictions and-duplicity of NGOs in 
this particular area. This is pertinent as,mobilisation is in essoi- 
tial prerequisite to enpowerment.. ; Ha offers a number of rather 
persuasive arguments in support of hia concliisionsw^^ First', the 
inability of nqob to visualise nobilisafeiooif primarily.as a political 
process, and conscientisation as the raothodolqgy for developing the 
propess. Second, NGOs consciousness, taising sessions of target 
groups are of limited use as disquasiome.therein are restricted to 
their Immediate conditions of oppreas.ioih'and their capacities for 
counteracting them, ait no disoiBeion^l^elvf .jPlace about the nature 
and role of the state which authafises-such oppression. Third, 
although the aim of conscientisatiohr.iSvtp help the exploited to 
overcame their dependence on others^,In effect, by providing 
credit and by making plaiA to re^ljifgqish their financial involve¬ 
ment make their target groups in^easlngly dependent on them. 
Fbi^U), Urn pr^ice of providing c^it to individuals only lead to 
competition among, individuala creates division among them. 
Fifth, odopetition among NGOs for the same type of clientele has only 
resulted in discord among the poor. 
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SO-Govemnnt Kelatioo 

M relaticmshlp between NOOs and the ^vernnent in Bangladesh is 
t with uncertalntYf confusion and distrust. There are obvious 
ons for such a state of affairs. NGOs want to be consulted by 
government in the latter's developmental programmes. They would 
to be free of all types of governmental regulations and control 
neir activities and operations. NGOs also feel that national 
a and policies do not accurately reflect reality of power rela- 
ship between different clzisses in the rural eureas. 

1 the other hand, the offer of partnership of NGOs in develc^ment 
ifficult for the government to accept. The question of legiti- 
is inportant here. The govemnent of a country like Bangladesh 
.egitimised either through institutional mechanisms, like elec- 
3 or extra-democratic devices like ooi^ d'etats. Therefore, by 
iwing NGOs to become partners, presune^ly on the basis of et^ity, 
government would be actually questioning the basis of its own 
timacy. Constitutionally, the goverrment cannot go into partnet- 
with euiy other body except other constitutional bodies and NGOs 
ot enjoy such a status. Secondly, rules and regulations ate 
ntial not only to regulate and delimit NQO activities, but also 
ring them in line with national policies amd priorities. No 
srnment can allow NGOs to work at cross purposes in the name of 
•ticxuil autononv. 

t has been pointed out that tensions between NGOs and the govem- 
results because of differences in values and ideology, differ- 
s in developmental priorities and differences in development 
oaches and strategies. Diagnosing the causes of tensions is a 
tively easy exercise conpared to the job of suggesting remedies, 
basic differences in terms of role perceptions of both the par- 
:, i.e., NGOs and the government cannot be removed, hence diffi- 
:ies in the relation will continue. But some moves can be ini- 
ed to maintain a working relationship between the two. First, 
Inuous interaction and dialogue between NGOs and the government 
to be maintained to iron out differences emd each party s role 
welopment. Here, the Association of Development Agencies in 
iladesh (ADAB) can play a vital role. ADAB is a coordinating 
inisation for national and foreign NGOs in the country. One 
ictive of ADAB is to promote cooperation among NGOs as wel 1 as 
leen them and the government. Second, governmental rules and 
ilations pertaining to NGOs can be simplified as well as made 
iblb so that normal activities of NGOs are not unduly haspeced Hf 
.overnmental agencies working in the rural areas. Third, NGOs 
rts need to be viewed as cosplementary rather than as a substi- 
of governmental actions in inproving the conditions of the rural 
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poor. Here/ the responsibility lies with both the parties, n 
governnent needs to incorporate in its policies and prograanes tbo 
ideas and tools developed by NQOs and a{f>lled with success in proje< 
area. Also, NQOs should try to realise that their role in develc 
ment is only marginal; it is the government which has the main ret 
ponsibility in the arena of development. A recent directive of t 
President of the country to create an NCX) cell, under the control • 
a senior official in the Cabinet Affairs Division may foster a clom 
government-NQO relationship. 

Madiag of MQDs 

One of the most sensitive issues in any discussion on NGOs coi 
cerns their funding. The guestims usually revolve around the; 
sources of funding, amount of funds and the nature of accountarisili 
on e^qpenditures incurred. 

NQO funds come from four sources: internal, grants and loans fr« 
international e^gencies, delations, and grants-in- 2 d.d.^^ The interm 
source Includes membership fees, interest on investments and endc 
ments, fees for services provided and profits earned from eve 
productive enterprise. Individual donations, beneficiaries' contr- 
buttons and contributions of public and private organisations cot 
prise the second source. Grants and loans from international don 
agencies con¥>rise another source. Finally, grants-in-aid ai 
received in the form of grants and subsidies from the government ai 
private organisaticxis. 

Dtough exact figures on financial resources of NOOs are not easi. 
availjdble, still a reliable source^^ mentions that during 1982-' 
NGOs spent (IS $ 54.8 million in Bangladesh. CARE, a large intern, 
tional NGO, alone spent about US $ 24.8 million. One well-kno 
local NOD, Bangletdesh Rural Advancement Comnittee (BRAC), reoeiv 
over a period of seven years (1972-79) an amount of over US 
1,855,367 from twelve foreign donor agencles.^^ 

There have been occasions when knowledgeable and concerned peop. 
questioned not only the huge amount of nxney that many local and no 
local NGOs received from outside the country but also how the mom 
has actually been utilised. As a response to this concern, tl 
government started taking definite measures beginning with the pr< 
DUlgation of the Foreign Donations (Voluntary Activities) Regulati< 
Ordinance in 1978. This ^dinance was superseded four years later 
the Foreign Contributions (Regulation) Ordinance. Finally, ea Offl- 
HemorinduR of January 1983 of the Ministry of Home Affairs, aupersm 
Ing all previous notifications on-the subject, contained detail 
procedures under which an NGO could obtain funds from extern! 
sources. The government's stand that regulation was Intended • 
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: NGO activities in line with national development policies had 
Hjpport of the donor agencles.^^ 

lother issue that has agitated the minds of people is how much 
spent on salaries and benefits paid to local and expatriate 
mnel serving in them as well as vehicles and other equipments 
red to the amount actually q)ait on the target population—the 
It is cannon knowledge that highly paid expatriate 'experts' 
lired for consultancy work on behalf of a number of NGOs on a 
jiuing beisis though in many cases such expertise could well be 
Lded by qualified locals at nuch lower costs. 

CONCLUSION 

le government of a developing country, however big with its 
<cles stretched far and wide, is alone unable to look into every 
rt of human life. The situation is much more difficult in 
.adesh because of its huge population largely living in the rural 
; and struggling hard to meet basic needs. In spite of its best 
Its, the government is precluded from fulfilling the economic 
ids of the people, let alone social-psychological demands. This 
lere NGDs come into the picture; they can work to fill the void, 
activities in the country are also in line with the present 
rnment's privatisation pursuits in other sectors of the econonv* 
widely believed that develc^xnent can be achieved to sane extent 
gh private initiative. 

wertheless, NGOs cannot function in isolation from the main- 
ims of political, economic and social life in the country. They 
conform to certain standards, adhere to governmental regulations 
lave their work coordinated at the governmental level. NGOS) 
;er, complain about unwarranted bureaucratic intervention in 
affairs. This is not vdrally untrue and public eigencies could 
■11 in assisting NGOs instead of dictating. It is also somsidiat 
that a few NGOs have been found to pursue oaimiercial activities 
their owners/trustees pocketing a chunk of the profits. This is 
irable and the goverrsnent can be rigid about it. 

Ds in Bangladesh have cone to stay. They can play an effective 
in the total development process. Their contribution is by no 
insignificant. They have set in a new traid in nation-building 
ocio-economlc progress of this inpoveriehed nation. 
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Role of Voluntary. Agencies (VOLAGs) in Rural 
Development: Case Studies 
from Bangladesh 


B.S. KHANNA 


IT IS being increeisingly realised by policy makers in many developing 
countries that people's participation in development processes needs 
to be promoted in order to accelerate the rural transformation aiming 
at substantial alleviation and ultimate elimination of the multi¬ 
dimensional and very hard syndrome of poverty afflicting a very large 
percentage of rural population. Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FK)) of United Nations family has also been strongly pleading at the 
conferences and consultations convened by it from time to time in 
recent years that national policies and stratetgies for rural de¬ 
velopment should be guided by three main considerations to deal with 
the arduous problems of wiping out food deficits and inproving nutri¬ 
tion as well as substantial alleviation of poverty. these inter¬ 
related considerations are high acceleration of economic growth, 
effective promotion of equity and genuine Institutioiallsaticxi of 
people's participation (including the poor and women) in decision¬ 
making, and pcopes division of boiefits of this growth. 

R(XE OP VOUCS IN VEVBWPms OOUNIOaES 

As a result of this rethinking. Indigenously and international¬ 
ly, there is a visible trend towards reorientation of rural policies 
and restructuring of institutional arrangement in several countries. 
The progress achieved in the direction of these objectives of growth, 
equity and participation, however, varies very substantially at pre¬ 
sent from one country to the other, on account of differing nature of 
politieel direction, b^eaucratlc attitudes, social power structure, 
socio-cultural value system and availability of resources. 

AS regards people's patticipatlon In local decision-making, actl- 
vltiea and sharing of benefits, requisite decentralisation of poli¬ 
tico-administrative powers md resources from the Central or regional 
governments to local institutions Is an obvious precondition. Ir 
order that local instituticna exercise the powers and use ttx 
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rcMurcM properly %rtth people's participation, the institutions 
Mould 'have to be recast and also reinforced by suitMile additions. 
Even when these two changes are aceonplished, it is quite often that 
the weaker sections of rural people do not find any adequate re- 
caresentation in the participatory process, as the rural elites push 
their way very strongly to dominate these Institutions and thereby 
corner many of the benefits of development eK±ivities. In order to 
neutralise this domination the government 2 igencies, m^ia of com¬ 
munications (Press, especially political parties, interest groups and 
voluntary agencies have a role to play in creating development 
awareness and facilitating their strengthening of self-confidence and 
organised efforts among the poor). 

in recent decades, the nunber and activities of vOLAGs have been 
on considerable increase in several Asian countries. In South Asia, 
their role in India, Banglade^ and Sri Lanka has been extensive and 
also meaningful, by and large, in countributing to the arduous 
national processes of developmmt and welfare of the people. Not all 
VOLAGs are to the mark in efficiency and sincerity in motivating 
and guiding the %«eak to inprove their poor living standards and their 
indifferent participation in civic and development activities. 
Besides, there is as yet no coordination among them for mutual rein- 
foroenent of their activities for the benefit of the needy people. 
Moreover, relationship between several Volags on me side and govern¬ 
mental and private ageicies on the other side is not always as 
harmonious and cooperative as are needed for enhancing the efficacy 
of voluntary activities for the benefit of the people. Initiatives 
and sustained efforts are needed to foster inter-Voleig coordination 
and also cooperative relations with the ^svemmental departments and 
private organisations. 

As regards the study of the actual role of a few voluntary 
agencies in Bangladesh in motivating and organising the poor to 
participate effectively in the on-going development programnes as 
well as to take initiatives for starting 'self-help' schemes, indi- 
vidurdly or collectively, for betterment of their living standards 
and development of their endogenous faculties. Preparation of these 
studies along with several others was guided by this writer on behalf 
of the Centre for integrated Rural Developmmit for Asia and the 
Pacific (CIRDAP) in 1981-82. These were later discussed in the 
seminar held in each of th«e countries. 

CeVELQPMEOT PROFILE OF BANSLADGS8 

Bangladesh had a papulation of 98.4 nillian in 1984. The area of 
the cowtry being only 144,000 sq. km., the density of population is 
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as high as €65 parsons par Km. It Is predominantly an agricultural 
country mnd nearly three-fourths of her population depends on agri¬ 
culture for livelihood. Thou^ the non-agricultural sector has node 
some headway in recent years, it is still small in terns of enploy- 
ment opportunities, nie GNP per capita was as low as OS $ 110 in 
1976 and $ 140 in 1982. There are big socio-economic disparities 
between rural and urban areas as well as between the rured. classes. 
According to two well known social scientists of the country, nearly 
61 per cent of the pcpulatlm is living below the poverty line (1981- 
87). The FAO estimate of poverty is still higher. Though literacy 
has made headway in recent years, nearly . three-fourths her popu¬ 
lation is still illiterate. The condition of rural women is even 
worse than men in terms of poverty and illiteracy. Infant inort£dity 
rate is as high as 13.3 per thousand and life expectancy is 50 years 
(1984). 

Planned development with liberal foreign aissistanoe has been under¬ 
taken by the Government of Banglaidesh since 1973, after big dlsnqp- 
tion of her econany and society during the war of political independ¬ 
ence waged by her people against Pakistan in 1971. She has coipleted 
t%n Five year Plans since then and is in the midst of the third one. 
This lias resulted in some socio-economic advancement but iShe has to 
go a long way in order to get out of the category of the Least 
Developed countries (World Bank categorisation). 

’VOLUNIARy AGENCIBS IN BANGLADESH 

Many non-goverrsnental organisations, both indegenous and foreign, 
have been making substantial countribution to alleviation of the very 
large syndrome of poverty and social backwardness. Among these 
organisations are a number of Vola^, which are playing a significant 
role as oonplemmtary to the key governmental role in promoting 
developsmnt process among the poor. The number and activities of 
Volags have been on the increase in recent years. ^ 

Host of the Volags are small in. size and depend on limited local 
resources. Several others have, however, been playing luger and 
innovative role. While initially many of these were depending oA 
assistance from foreign voluntary agencies, they are now trading 
increasingly to build and mobilise indigraous resources for their 
activities. Here, we wofild briefly review the organisational struc¬ 
ture and functioning of five Volags which are among the well-reputed 
ones for their Innovative and effective ic>ptoach to the problem of 
organising, and training the poor in villages to enable them to stand 
on tMr own legs. These Volags are: Banglade^ Rural Advanoemant 
Oonaittee (BRAC), Gonoshasthiva Kendra (GK), Pro^lka, Nitena Korl 
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SbVHnivar Banglaaeah (SB). 

ladMb Bonl JldvanoMHit OcaaittM (bbaC) 
gia Cbjaetivw 

RAC wa* established as a small voluntary agency in the Sulla 
area (now sub-district) in Sylhet district. Initially it was 
erned with contributing its mite to the national progcanoe of 
mnsnt of the new state for relief and rehabilitation of multi- 
of suffering refuge es in the aftermath of country's successful 
of independence waged against Pakistan in the second half of 
But very soon BRAC decided to switch its objective to raotivat- 
uid organising rural poor oonstitutir^ bulk of the rural popular- 
to become self-reliant and promoting cooperative efforts for 
ing themselves fc<m the morass of multidimensional poverty 
tome. 


snlmational Structure 

liere is a sevm-member governing body to make policy decisions, 
abiliae resources and to provide general direction to policy.and 
ramme implementation. It consists of an executive director, 
her top executive of BRAC and five persons well known for their 
dopmental interest and activities. Hie executive director is 
onsible for administrative planning and management of prograsnes 
in the policy framework, under him are four main adninistratlve 
s: financial management, transport management, education and 
ning, and project management. Below this level at the head- 
ter are coordinators for functional education, training, health, 
prograsnes respectively. There are area managers who guide and 
rvlse field operations. Within an area, t)iere are several camp 
ces, each office is manned by a number of prograimne organisers, 
des, there are paramedics to render medical aid and there are 
tional education teachers to impart education to people within a 
area. 

RAC's organisational structure ext«ida now to an increasing 
ar of villages in several districts. 

tomatiOB of Ponation and social jamucenasa—Though inltial- 

RAC had tried to promote the oosnunity development prograsne, it 
gave it up as the poor were not much benefited by this pro¬ 
as. instead, BRAC started {^omoting formation of groips of the 
The groups undertalte self-reliant collective sctlvity after 
Ivlng functional education at the centres run by BRAC. A very 
il functional education kit ia aupplied to every trainee. This 
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education raises their social and self awareness as well as provlt. 
skills, and training for productive activities. Besides mei 
groups, separate women's groups are also organised by BSXC. Th 
groups organise and propagate the utility of group activity amc 
poor people in other villages to encourage them to form slmil 
groups. In this outreach process, they may seek the guidance 
ERMCs field personnel, if need be. 

Boonasdc PrograamiBS—Several small productive schemes are carr: 
out by the various groups to improve economic status of th 
members. BRAC provides a part of the credit needed by them t 
mostly it facilitates the group meMwrs' access to the institutior 
credit available. Besides, formation of groups among wage work< 
has resulted in improving their bargaining power for better wac 
from the employers, who otherwise us^ to exploit them. BRAC a] 
Impresses upon the group menbers the utility of perscmal savings 
regular basis to augment the capital needed for their productl 
schemes and for domestic consuoption on special occasions—e. 
marriages, illnesses, etc. 

Health Care Programme—LWamedlcs deployed by BRAC provide hea: 
educaticm as well as simple medical aid and family pliunning advice 
rural people. Village health workers have been trained by BRAC 
take over elementary work of the paramedics to a large extent 
course of time. Since water-borne diseases ate common in rut 
areas, 3RAC has been propagating oral rehydration therapy whi 
comprises taking a mixture of gur (jaggery) salt and water. It ) 
yielded very encouraging results. 

brag's family planning programme has been gaining momenti 
e^iecially arocxig those families whose menbers have underwent fui 
tlonal education courses and have also improved their incomes. 11 
has Indicated that improvement in social and economic status o: 
family tends to make it a willing acceptor of ftunily plimnJ 
practice in Bangladesh. 

funding 

Initially, BRAC largely depended on grants received from fore: 
voluntary agencies, which felt ctmcerned about widespread povsi 
syndrome in the country.^ Recently, however, BRAC has started sevet 
productive enterprises to augment its inccafe and thereby reduce ; 
fundi^ from foreign sources, ihe major income yielding enterprii 
stwbed are: (a) a large printing press; (b) a cold strorage; and 
Btvsral sales depots to sell the handcrafts made by functlor 
groups. 
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iter-relationghipe 

)RAC has been helping several snail Voletgs by providing training 
.lities to their vnckers. It has also provided its educationg kit 
various agencies. While maintaining reasonably good relations 
) the government's agencies, it has, however, not ccnpromised its 
snoBcus status. 


anaents 

.. BRAC's leadership development programne has been a critical 
factor; 

!. Its functional education programme has succeeded in stimulat¬ 
ing minds and improving productive skills among the poor men 
and women; 

I. Its use of paramedico and training of comunity health workers 
have made a distinct impact on health and family planning 
among the rural people of both the sexes; and 
;. The outreach strategy promoted and encouraged .by BRAC has 
tended to have a multiplier intact on organising groups of the 
rural poor for their own betterment. 

ishastbatya Kendra (GR) People's Bealth Centre 
;igin and objectives 

was set up at Savar near Dhaka in 1972 through the cooperative 
>rts of a few medical professionals led by Choudary Zafarullah, an 
[list, who felt very sensitive to the prevailing acutely miserable 
•th conditions and also rapid population growth among the rural 
Jle. Initially, its primary objectivies were to impart health 
ration euid to provide health care to villagers and to persuade 
I to acc^ the idea of family planning. Very soon, however, GK 
.ised that eccKxxoic condition of an Individual is a very inportant 
or in improvement of his health and in adopting positive attitude 
irds family planning. Moreover, the health condition and economic 
:us of women needed special attention as they were in a mote 
eased state than men. Thus, training and motiveition of the rural 
:, in particular the women, to enable them to improve their 
mes and education also becone another primary objectives rein¬ 
ing the Initial objective. 

^Mintional Structure 

t is a registered trust with a board of 11 members responsible 
policy-making and for providing general direction to policy 
■emw^ion. The chief executive is the project director, who is 
Lsted by an alternate project director and a project manager in 
nulatlng various programmes and directing their inplcmentation. 
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Httste are several operating units under him: (a) hospital and health 
sub-centres; (b) pharmaceutical plant; (c) dosilblllary health 
service; (d) education and publications; (e) agricultural farm; (f) 
workshop and craft centres; and (g) landless workers' organisation. 
The domiciliary health service and the landless workers organisation 
are village-based while the rest of the units are located on the GK 
campus at Savar and the health sub-centres are in the rural 
nel^^ibourhood. Each unit Is controlled by a manager with requisite 
qualifications. Staff meetings are held regularly, enabling the 
personnel of these units to pool their Ideas and to have professional 
Interactions to mutual benefit, ‘ttteee meetings also aim at fostering 
a spirit of oolleagueshlp aaong the personiwl so that coordination 
among them Is strengthened in the Isplemantatlon of GK's progremnes 
for providing health care and for improving highly depressed economic 
status of men and women In rural areem. 


Baalth and Medicare Programme—For providing pronotlve, preventive 
and curative health services to rural people, the main centre la the 
hospital at savar with hl^ly qualified personnel. Besides, for this 
purpose there are five health sub-centres with suitably qualified 
personnel. To the hospital and sub-centres axe attached paramedics, 
who attend to ordinary health and family planning problems. The 
mobile domiciliary service also conpriees doctors and paremisdics to 
provide health advice and health care at the rural thresholds. The 
paramedics are ordinarily selected from among local men and women who 
show earnest desire to serve the local people. They are given an 
Intensive training which lasts for 3 to 6 months. The syllabus 
liwludes basic knowledge of human anat(W and physiology, health 
education, slnple medication and surgery, environmental hygiene, 
family planning, aiKl rural development dynamics. A large number of 
women work as paramedics as this is not only useful for building 
rapport with rural women but also Inproves their own socio-economic 
status. Village health workers are also trained and get support for 
their oommunlty health activities both from paramedics and the health 
sub-c«itre doctors. 

Hhile no fee for medical treatment is chzurged from the very poor, 
others are charged fees on a differentiated basis according to their 
reapactlve economic poelfion. This not only restUts In mcbilising a 
local resource for meeting some of the expenditure of 6K but also 
counteracts any tendency for any wastages as well as growth of 
depende n t^ conplex among the rural' people. A health inaurance Bdtmm 
WM startad on an «(perimental basis somatima back and Is tx>w being 
extended on demo ns trating its utility. 
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finding that isarket price of medicines heKS been fixed at a high 
1 \rtii(d) was beyond the reach of the ocnnon person and that multi- 
nal and indigoxxis manufeKrturers had flooded the market with too 
types of medicines, some of which were of not any or much use, 
:arted its own drug manufacturing plant. Essential medicines at 
stable prices are being made available to people. The government 
‘ecently formulated a drug policy, on GKs insistence in regeadi^ 
le problem of drugs, aiming at counteracting exploitative 
:ioes of national and multinational drug nanufacturers. 

xtnailc Programme—Realising that the economic position of a 
XI or family is a critical factor in improving his/their health 
fell being, GK has adopted a programne of gromoting agricultural 
Hied occi^tional productivity. For this purpose, it has taken 
,• main steps: maintenance of a large farm, for demonstrating 
3Ved techniques of production to farmers; deployment of para- 
who, after intensive training (xi the farm diffuse knowledge of 
ved production techniques among the villagers, paramedics lend- 
•upport to them in this connection; and the craft caitres and the 
shop provide training and support to the poor for undertaking 
nes of small village irukistries. 

Huoaticnal Progrmmr Recognising that social and self-awareness 
1 the poor is a basic factor in inproveinent of their health and 
-styles, GK has been promoting adult education and non-formal 
ation programme. This is creating a ferment of new thinking 
3 the people, most of the whom suffer from superstition and 
ted beliefs and practices. A model school for children has beei 
:ed to inpart health education, and productive skills alongwith 
:al education. Mid-day meals are provided to students to provide 
iXMirishment. The school serves as a catalyst for other educa- 
.1 institutions in the neighbouring villages. 

xUng 

xxigh GK depended substantially on grants from foreign and 
rnatlonal sources to meet its increasing expenditure, in 
It years this dependence has been reduced. Its farm, pharma- 
-cal plant and workshops ate yielding increasing income. The 
1 fees charged by GK from well-to-do patients, as mentioned 
ier, also contribute to its income to some extent. Several 
srs of its well-qualified staff at the hospital and sift>-oenti:es 
willing to accept only moderate salaries and honoraria on 
unt of their concern for the poor. This helps to keep the 
xliture down to some extent. 
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GK has been providing facilities to other Volags in regard to 
training of their paramedics. It has also been helping several 
medical education instltutiois and hospitals in providing caamunity 
health care orientation to their students and perscxmel respectively. 
It heks good relaticms with the government to which it has been advis¬ 
ing ^Ux]ut drugs and health care problems. 


Idealism among the professionals can result in their labour of 
love for en2U3ling the poor persons to strive for improvement of their 
own lot. 

The poor do not get much benefit through single sectoral pro¬ 
gramme; economic development needs to supplement health and education 
inprovement programne to reinforced the approach to alleviation of 
poverty and social backwardness. 

Oeployment of paramedics and regular supply of basic medicines at 
very low {»:ice as well as training of comnunity health workers pro¬ 
vide a low cost and efficacious medical and health care service; 
moreover^ a graduated system of fees should be preferred to no-fee 
from everyone to mobilise some funds as v;ell as to prevent wastage of 
medicines by the patients. 

Woman should not be ignored in any health education programme and 
income-generating ventures as improvement of their health conscious¬ 
ness and economic status would not only be beneficial to them alone 
but wcruld be beneficial to their children and even to their men 
folk. 

eroataika 

Origin and Objectives 

Proshika signifies in Bengali language development education, 
training and action. It was set up as a voluxrt:ary agency in 1976, ob 
the result of the inspiration euid support provided by the Canadian 
University Overseas (CUSO). By now, however, it has become an in¬ 
dependent indigenous agency, which aims at motivating and helping the 
poor to stand on their own legs. 

Its specific objectives are to promote social and self-aware¬ 
ness among the poor as well as thinking mnong them about ways 
«d means to overcome/ Individually or collectively, the en- 
vlronnental constraints on their progress; motivate the rural 
people to articulate their felt needs for better and more ade¬ 
quate ocsmunlty service by the governmental agencies; and provide 
skill and leadership training to the rural people besides train¬ 
ing its own personnel. 
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has set up a number of development centres; in 1982 about two 
half dozen such centres were at work. At each of these 
'eS/ trainln9 courses ate held for its own field workers 
es) and for leaders of various funcional groups formed under 
nspirottion. The training courses inpart to the group leaders an 
pth understanding of social structure and constraints as well as 
ys and means to be formulated for self-reliant strategies of 
opment and for overooadng or else subduing these constraints, 
es skill training is inpartad to these leaders and to selected 
its of groups to enable them to improve their productivity or 
to start new income generating ventures. 

oshika's field workers are carefully selected after a period of 
onths' probation and training without salary when their atti- 
and learning capacity are tested in terms of the organisations 
anine of activities. They motivate the formation of functional 
s of the poor and arrange for frequent inter-group meetings in 
respective area of operation. A centre arrange a meeting of 
isentatives of several groups at work within its area of 
idiction. The work of various centres is coordinated by a 
r level body. 

oshika motivates and helps formation of functional groups of 
•ns belonging to the same socio-economic stratum. A group 
ts its leaders to guide the groups secial and productive activi- 
In 1982, there were about 4,500 groups in existence, each 
ising landless or marginal farmer or unemployed. The group 
ics generate cooperative spirit and enterprising spirit among 
members to a certain extent. Moreover, inter-group articula- 
and activities serve as a counter-poise to aggressive postures 
e local elites. 

sides providing a skill training to group members, Proshika 
to facilitate group access to credit institutions for getting 
. In certain cases, it may itself provide a loan to a limited 
t. The projects chcsen by the groups are in the areas of agri- 
re, cattle breeding, handicrafts, agro-industries, minor irriga- 
etc. The Ministry of Agriculture and Bangladesh Agricultural 
opment corporation provide financial and technical siqpport to 
al of these projects. This process is facilitated by Proshikzu 
ashika is also encouraging and helping the local coaiminlties to 
ulatc their needs for comunity services. It facilitates their 
to concerned governmental agencies and provides feedback to 
•atter about adequacy of their ongoing projects. Thus, it 
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serves as a two-tn^ connunication channel between the comiunities at 
the governmental agencies. It has also been printing access c 
connunities to UNICEF for provision of drinking water facility 1 
several villages. 

It has also been generating social awareness for stoppage c 
environmmtal pollution and ecological imbalances caused by indi 
scrindnate action of local people. 


OoMents 

A Close observer of Proshika's strategy remarked: *lmer dynamic 
of group formationi participatory decision-making process, the ex 
perlenoe gained hy grot^ in project “Activities and, above all, begir 
ning of generation of bottom-up planning ace importtutt facets c 
reaching the disadvantaged and involving them in the process c 
development*. 

One of the research studies undertaken in two of the village 
covered by Proshlka has deary indicated that the group and inter 
group activities in these villages have taken place without an 
dependence on si^fort of the elites who have the habit of exploitir 
the weak. 

Mhile these reasults of Proshika's £K;tivities are comiendable, it 
financial resources have been too limited to provide any subetanti. 
fincial support to grcn^- for their productive schetoes. While it 
st^poct for local■conmunity articulation emd accessibility to govern 
mental agencies concerned has been {Appreciated by the weaker section 
of the comnunity, funtioning of productive groups promoted or moti 
vated by it has, however, tended to arouse suspicion and even •; 
times the animosity of existing elites. Unless inter-group organise 
tions ace built or strengthened, change in social power stcuctur 
cannot be expected significantly in many of the villages. 

maera Rori (HK) 

Origin and Objactivss 

Nizera Koci (NK) means in Bengali language *we do to ourselves 
It, thus, alms at promoting cooperative and self-reliant approac 
among the poor for their own betterment. It was started in 1974 
the result of the initiative of a Nazwegian lady and her assoclau 
felt concerned about th% miserable plight of the poor women. It 
activities now, however, cover both womoi and men as it realised ttM 
inless the lot and attitudes of both the sexes loprove simultansoui 
ly, wamsn cannot ordinarily have the right envlrocmient for lii{>cov« 
mant of their highly depcesaed life, as aggressiveness of men Is r 
lass responsible for their condition, starting Its activities In. 
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few rural arcaur it has extended these to many other areas in about 
twantyfour upasilas (sub-districts). 

Ocgaolaational Struotore and Strategy 

For organising and oonscientlsing the rural poor, MK has a body of 
whole-time workers, both males and females, hailing from rural areas. 
In 1982, these workers numbered 150. The recruits have to undergo 
initial training for about a week and are then to work with ex¬ 
perienced workers in position for gaining practical experience. 
While some of the workers are entrusted with the responsibility of 
management and also fund-raising, others live and work with the 
groiqps in selected villages, therday trying to win the confidence and 
goodwill of their menbers. 

Separate primary homogenous groups are formed for men and wcxnen 
respectively. Obe group members are motivated and helped by workers 
to analyse their socio-economic eivironment with its constraints and 
c^fx>rtunitiea; identify common problems of betterment of their own 
lot; arid formulate ccHonon initiatives to deal with such problems. 
While NK does not have any adequate funds to advance any loans to 
these groups for their productive activities, it motivates them to 
practise the habit of saving so that the accumulated savings can 
provide part of the needed capital. Besides, it facilitates the 
access of group members to existing credit institutions for getting 
loans. By 1982, 1800 groups with over 50,000 members, one-fburth of 
which were women, was formed. Representatives of groups and the roc 
workers concerned in various villages in an upazila form an Dpazila 
coordination oommittee in %(hich 50 per cent of memberdiip is required 
to repres e nt primary women groups. Hie represmtatives from ipazila 
coordination connittees form Inter-Upazila Division Committees. 
There were four such committees in 1982. At the apex level, there is 
a central ooordinatiuxi ccmnittee comprising of the chairperson from 
each division committee, one central organizer, one central co¬ 
ordinator, one central trainer and two women. Within each committee, 
specific duties are allocated to veurious morbers for maneigement and 
training. Recruitment of workers and local policy decisions have been 
entrusted to each comnittee. 


Prngr—iB and PerfOcmanoe 

NX's major progranme is to impart two types of training: a five 
<3ay basic orientation course for man and women separately; and an 
advanced three-day course foe those having undergone initial train¬ 
ing. the training courses were held at four main centres during 1982 
in simple and low-cost buildings erected at these centres. T)ie 
trainees are inspired to analyse critically their socio-economic 
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anvlronmmt and also to discover their own capability for appropriate 
action to bring about self-lnprovenent. 

Mobile cultural teams are formed under the inspiration of NK to 
stage plays, puppet sham and music sessions to enliven the poor who 
otherwise tend to be diffident and even apathetic about their own 
condition. 

Thanks to movatlon and training imparted by NK, group members 
increasingly became articulate about their needs for better wages, 
access to government land on lease for cultivation, equitable and 
honest dlstributicxi of food and wages under government sponsored Food 
for Work Progranmie (PWP), availability of adequate institutional 
credit, etc. They have also become openly critical of any corrupt 
practices of the bureaucracy and any c^ressive acts of the existing 
social power elites. Besides, women groups take up issues reg 2 u:ding 
maltreatment of women by male family members as well as by any anti¬ 
social males. Close observers of these groups testify to growth of 
spirit of self-confidence, self-respect, mutual assistance and of 
increasing articulation among men and women belonging to these 
groups. 

Relationships 

NK is trying to forge cooperation with other like-minded voluntary 
agoicies so that inter-agaicy pressures can be built up for promoting 
social justice measures for the benefit of the poor. Besides, such 
pressures are expected to expedite fair deal to be meted to women vAx) 
otherwise enjoy an inferior social status. 

Sose FTOblssB 

NK has been facing two main problems: (a) women are not as yet 
stimulated to come forth adequately to form active groups in luge 
morbers; (b) renewal of leadership is inadequate and the same leaders 
continue in posltioi in many of the groups and ocnmittees. 

NK ie trying, however, to deal with these problems so that the 
groups do not become stereotyped and that the women are stimulatec 
more effectively than hitherto for group activity. Its task, how¬ 
ever, is not easy in a socially orthodox society. 

OOHHBtS j 

A large number of poor women can inqprove not only when the! 
involvement in government is ensured but also when attitudes of thei 
men folk are reoriented to shed Uieir si^rlor sex conplex. 

Bomobious groups promote cooperative efforts among their members 
thereby resulting In their mutual betterment. 
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Mr BngladMh (SB) 

In aid ObjectlMB 

nnivar in Bengali language mans self-reliance. The Shawnivar 
idssh Novemnt started in Septenber 1975, as the result of the 
tives taken by a nunber of social %nrkers and government offi- 
led by Mahbub Alam Chashi. It alms at promoting the spirit of 
reliance among the people, most of whom are suffering from a 
» of dependency due to their dmnoralislng poverty, ignorance 
:ploitatlon as well as due to parternalistlc attitude of the 
nment agencies towards them over a long time. It seeks to 
te its aim through motivating the people to make self-help 
ts for optimum utilisation of available human and material 
•oes. In the initiatives undertaken by the people, the govem- 
jfficials are expected to provide requisite akssistance as part- 
rather than as superiors. The local councillors (members of 
nion parishads) are also expected to act as partners, in 
•var drive for reduction of widespread poverty and ignorance and 
: from the local areas. 

; movement has been receiving support frem the Governmeit since 
aginning and even more so during the last five years. It has 
d momentum after the initial years of trial and error during 
adjustments between it, the local administration and local 
tutlons (parishads and cooperatives) had to take place. By 
1984, the movement covered many rural areas in 157 out of the 
460 rural Upazilas. It is now beginning to take the form of a 
fledged organisation. Earlier, the movement was called 
nlvar Movement. But now it is officially known as Shawnivar 
jnt. 


uites 

i main features of the SB have been authoritatively stated as: 

Promotion of consciousness among the rural people to make 
self-reliant, cooperative efforts for their own social and 
ecoocaiic bettemwit, thereby contributing to national develop¬ 
ment in the new state. This is sought to be done through 
proper motivation and skill upgrading of comnunity leaders and 
social activists as well as reorientation of officials; a 
manual for training has been prepared and training coqps are 
held regularly for this purpose. 

The social workers, %rt,th the help of local persons and offi¬ 
cials, conduct village surveys to identify existing and poten¬ 
tial human and material resource. 
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3. Th*M workers «)d their helpnetes then stinulate fometiain 
functional groups, each group cospriaing sither large and 
madium fanners, snail 1 ahd m^ginal'farmers, or the landless, 
or the youth hr the women; the ^roup is expected to draw op 
it's schemes for income generating purpose and for social 
Inprovamenit. 

4. Each group is to send at least two r^resentatives to form the 
village association which not only coordinates groi^ activi¬ 
ties but also fornulates a broad plan for village development, 
for instance, food production, water supply, with any support 
it may like to se^ from the local officials and the leaders 
of union parlshed (local go^eriunent institution serving a 
nutnber of villaiges). 

5. There is a national Shawnivar committee which cooordinates, 
and guides the movement, %d.th the support of the government. 
It has prepared a guide manual for the training of local 
leaders, social workers and officials respectively. The em¬ 
phasis, however. Is on flexibility of organisational set up at 
the local levels as well on mutual learning and motivation 
within it. 

The SB has promoted various types of ^ogrammea among the people, 
ne Econ<XBlc Survey of 1984 issued by the Ciovernment has mentioned 
lese briefly as: 

1. At the instance of Owiwnivac, Bangladesh Bank has been provid¬ 

ing credit through ccnmerclal banks and Bangladesh Krishi Bank 
to the rural landless people and marginal farmers without 
securities, to enable them to start or expand productive 
s^iemes. By March 1984, a total number of 1,82,025 persons had 
been given a loan of TK 16,37,72,344.0 and the rate of re¬ 
covery was very cnooucaging—95.72 per cent. The loanees had 
developed a group fund by pooling iiieir regular savings, the 
fund amounted to TK 1,48,72,748.0 for use by the loanees. 
Moreover, the functional groups of the loanees are willing 
recieplents of developmant ideas and schonee. Mutual senae of 
cooperation and responaibillty has grown anmg them. Habit of 
saving has been encouraged. Leaderhlp among them has been 
emerging. * 

2. People In Shawnivar areas have showed more willingness to 
become literate than those outside these areas. Bssldss, they 
are also more willing to accept fmnily planning. The rate of 
population growth in theae areas has besn Isss than the 
national average. They are also less unwilling to change 
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UmIc food habits so that local produoa of foodgralna, even If 
%fhaat, is consumed by them. This has helped to telleve some 
pressure on rice stocks In a country of rice deficit. 

In collaboration with the Directorate of Forestryt Shawnlvar 
has encouraged tree plantation programme to maintain eco¬ 
logical balance as well as to supply the much ne e d ed fuel wood 
to the rural people. 

The rural people are encouraged and stimulated to adopt im¬ 
proved technologies for raising their productivity in e^rlcul- 
ture eutid traditional occupations. 


ants 

has been getting recoitly a good deal of government patronage 
ling to some close observers. This has tended to impair its 
tary character to an extent. There is also a good deal of 
ret among its social workers, as they are on the look out for 
r and well paid jobs elsetdiere. Even several of the functional 
formed under the movement seem to be losing cohesion and 
latlon. With the recent measure undertaken by the government 
;entrallse development functions of local character to the 
:ly democratised upaxila Parlshad, this would need a proper 
ment of Shawnlvar with the parlshad. There is also an Impres- 
hat the movement Is not paying enou^ attention to problesm. of 
dual poverty and s e e m s to be concerned largely with stimulating 
efforts for food production and In^ovement of water mipply. 
isently, these Issues are being given consideration in the 
' so that SB could play an Increasingly conplenentary role in 
i;%)endous process of development in the country. 



Role of Non-Governmentai Organisations 
in Nepa^ Development Process 

K.N. SHARMA 


THE CX3NCEPT Of planned development is of recent origin specially 
after' the World War II. The concept of corrunity development and 
rural development was popularised after the mid-1950s. The earlier 
concepts of development were based on the notion of free enterprise 
as manifest in the industrial revolution of Eurqpe. The government 
was then construed to play the role of police and judge and the 
function of the State was to uphold the inviolable rights of its free 
citizens. Ihis was challenged by the Marxist doctrine vrtiich pleaded 
for a complete manager's role for the State under the leadership of 
the working class. In practloe> the government started having a more 
direct hand in the management of economic development both in the so- 
called free States and the comnunist States. 

A major d^>arture after the World War II Is the increasing volume 
of international cooperation in progranmes of national development. 
Bilateral help in the form of development assistance flowing from 
developed countries to the less developed or developing countries was 
one form of this cooperation. Multilateral agencies, particularly 
under the United Nat low system, provided more universal type of 
cooperation. Both these types of development wsistanoe followed 
certain models of development, where the government was a major 
partner in development planning. Each model talked about people's 
participation but the government occupied the key position as the 
mobiliser. Ohus, the role of government increeised consldereibly in 
matters of development. 

Though the governmCTt started having a mote direct role, yet it 
could not cope with the revolution of rising expectations. This 
caused the growth of voluntary agencies both in the national and the 
international settings. Some of such national voluntary agoicies are 
purely indigenous, but some have been glued to International organi¬ 
sations and work as national chapters of such organisations. The 
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role of such voluntary or9ani8atlan8 is now increasinoly being reoog- 
nisedr both by national governments and international agencies. The 
World Ccnfermce m Agrarian Beform and Rural Development (WChRRO) 
held under the auspices of the FAO In July 1979, put its official 
stanp on the role of Non-Govemnental Organisations (MGOs) In rural 
development.^ 


DEFINITION OP NGO 

The concept of NSO is of relatively recent origin, but the origin 
of non-gover^ment^a action is probably even older than the govern¬ 
mental action for social vielfue and development. The primary moti¬ 
vation for social service seems to have been religious sentiments, 
where the helper or giver feels em obligation to help the needy. 
This is the reeison why charity has been the first field of non¬ 
governmental action. The starting point is the individual. Gradual¬ 
ly it starts getting organised and religious organisations undertake 
social service on a wider scale. Resources are generated to si^jport 
socieQ action throu^ charity cmd donation in the form of trust or 
endowments. This is the origin of NGOs. 

The definition of NGO is freaight with a series of difficulties. 
Firstly, government has also started functioning in areas that were 
first the domain of social NGOs. Secondly, the government has also 
conceived a role of partnership or sharing with the people insofar as 
it promotes social actim for development. Thirdly, there is usually 
a strong government support in NGO progrannes. Fourthly, memy NGOs 
are sponsored by the governmant. Fifthly, the government may ban 
nqob if found not conducive to its stated goals. Sixthly, NGOs might 
have political motivation under socieO. garb, and therefore, may not 
be given a legal status by the government. 

In Nepal, no formal definition of NGO seems to have been made by 
the government. The National Level Social Workers' Soninac held in 
the Panchayat Development Training Centre, Janakpur, tried to define 
social action in the following manner:^ 

We c 2 »i call as socleQ service all welfare actions that are 
in^ired by and directed to the attainment of the national aspira¬ 
tions for the creation of the dynamic, exploitation free welfare 
society. In this way, social service is to direct and inspire the 
Nepali people individually, comsunity-wise and collectively to¬ 
wards clearly stated national 9 >al 8 and to execute humanitarian 
actions systematically or incidentally, in accordance with the 
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Stated national aspirations. 

A case study conducted by BCAFB (now ESCAP) In 1970 came up with 
two concep t s of eoclal welfare: Residual (Individual), and Institu¬ 
tional. Of these ttn concepts, the Institutional still holds valid 
and Is quoted here:^ 

Institutional social welfare is the organized systems of social 
services and Institutions designed to aid the Individuals and 
groups to attain satisfying stouSards of life and health. It aims 
at perscmal and social relatlonshlpe which permit individueLLs the 
fullest development of their capabilities and the promotion of 
their well-being in harmony with the needs of the coimnunity. 

About the voluntary agencies the case study gave the following 
definition:^ 

A volunteury welfare agency is a group of persons who have orga¬ 
nized themselves as a legal corporate body to render social ser¬ 
vices through organized programmes. 

For operational purposes, NSOs are non-govemmental institutions 
in the sense that they are not an intrinsic part of bureaucracy. But 
they may be sponsored and heavily stqpported by the government. NOOs 
are also completely run without the financial or. other material 
airport from the government. They may not be sponsored by the govern¬ 
ment' but they should be rendering services and assistance to society 
in areas and manners that are within the purview of stated national 
goals. Institutions that are purported to serve causes that the 
govemnsnt is hostile to are not considered NGOs for the sake of this 
article because though the social cause is a justification yet the 
final legitlmlser is the government, in this sense, all NOOs should 
either be registered institutions or be eligible for registration 
within the glvm legal frame. 

(XNERAL IMPORCANCE THE NGO SECTOR 

In the recent past, all developing countries have pursued policies 
of development with strong economic tilt. But the success has not 
aliMys btpn satisfactwy. A hindsight shows that, firstly, tine deve¬ 
lopment is not economic alone and secondly, socio-political growth is 
a precondition for economic growth. The people should control the 
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tio«v Md not WBtely derive bwjefit fto» it. A policy paper of 
n made the follrwing remark in 1971.^ 

rbe apectacular failure of many development programmes with an 
Lusively economic bias has given rise to a growing awareness that 
nomic and other aspects of growth cannot be treated as separate 
even mutually oonfietlng elements but that economic growth is just 
aspect of a total process of change in which political, social 
Ideological aspects are inextricably interrelated. 

[he Indian Rural Reconstruction Movement speaks of four enemies of 
peqple: poverty, illiteracy, ill health and inertia.® That 
is true not only for India but for all the countries of the region 
1 similar socio-economic background. To fight these big enemies 
1 big battle, the government is the main fighter, the lieutenant, 
not the vrtiole amy. Unless the entire people are mobilised, the 
:le will not be won. And to mobilise the people, they should be 
roached: creating their institutions, their leaders and their 
itegies. Macro-develc^ment goals are frustrating if they are not 
ported by micro-strategies. 

[he main problem is the resource constraint, which could be taokl- 
3y generating local resources. This calls for local level plan- 
] and the participation of local people. This requires recognised 
litutions of the people where people make decisions. This is not 
eya achieved by the government. The other issues of development— 
dership, technical skill, nonagement skill, favourable attitude of 
people, favoue^le Bocial envicoament—are not lees important, 
•productive but essential services are to be always rendered to 
iety. Occasional calamities also call for special help and 
/ices. In the face of the multitude of such demands, the govem- 
: is not an adequate supplier. 

^cording to John Ward, the objectives and functions generally 
ribed to the voluntary movement relate to: 

L. balancing needs and reswrces in the ccmmunity/society; 

2. lirprovlng or increasing services; 

}. developing knowledge, skill and confidence; and 
L making democreK:y vnrk.^ 

Bie last may not always be the stated objective of any NQO, but in 
micro situation of the institution, the practice facilitates the 
of democracy. 
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CSKWIB AMD TRENDS OE NQO IN NEPAL 

Historically# the period ending in 1951 is regarded as a dark 
period in Nepal because the 104 years of a family rule not only 
exploited the power and resources but closed all doors for develop¬ 
ment. The government also functioned only as a revenue raiser and 
arbiter of disputes. No major development progrannes ware launched 
and no people's organisations were permitted. The only social orga¬ 
nisations that were allowed to function were the religious trusts 
created to run various tenples that were abundant. Only one trust, 
inspired by Gandhian movement in -India, was opened in 1926 by the 
name of "Nepal Gandhi Memorial Charkb? (i^inning wheel) Propagation 
Trust*. ‘Ihe other charitable trust 'Parepakar' was started in 1947. 

The year 1950 was a transitional period and in 1951 the family 
rule gave way to a modern democratic era. in the field of social 
eK;tivities also, Institutions appeared with various objectives and 
services. A great landmark was created when an Act was passed in 
1977 which provided for creation of a Social Services National Co¬ 
ordination Council (SSNCC) and six coordination comnittees. This 
Council started functioning under the chairmanship of Eter Majesty 
Queen Aishwarya Rajya Laxmi Devi Shah. The preamble of this Act 
states the following rationale for this law: 

1. to avoid dv^lication and maintain coordination aiinng various 
societies; 

2. ' to maintain maximum possible uniformity in national, foreign 

and Internaticmal donatlons/grants, and to formulate naticHial 
policies and prograrnnes; 

3. to mobilise and direct the efforts of social welfare agencies 
in a coordinated way towards pcogranmeB of national develcp- 
meit; 

4. to maintain harnonious relations and good understanding among 
people and cannunlties of different orioitations; and 

5. to promote the interest and welfare of children, youth, old- 
age people, women and handicapped people. 

The above preamble indicates the policy of HMG towards NGOe. The 
main thrust seems to be the maximisation of services rendered by 
different agencies for whic^ the SSNCC acts as policy formulator and 
coordinator. Considerable amount of money is made available through 
international agencies for health and humanitariM services. The 
government also makes generous grants, local people also raise 
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»bl« rflsouroes. The min attitude of the government le to see to 
that all these resources are channelled to priorities set for 
:ionBl developDent. nils responsibility Is given to the SSNCC. 

The attitude of the government has been one of facilitator and 
inoter as a result of which the nunber and area of tCO activities 
increatsing. As the last point in the preamble of the S8MCC 
icates, the government wmts the txaoe to share with the government 
the tairic of nation building. 

r fo c—aoe of the ngd Sector 

The history of spcsitaneous, charitable voluntary action is much 
sr than the government initiative for socio-economic welfare of 
people. But although the organised government sector for develop- 
t started only during the early /sOs, the momentum and quantum of 
>wth of this sector was much faster than that of the NGO sector, 
ever, after the formation of the SSNCC, this sector is also catch¬ 
up very fast. Under the SSNCC, six coordination committees have 
jn created at the national level dealing withi services for child- 
1 , women, youth, health and handicapped people, communities, and 
du religion, voluntary agencies providing services In these areas 
affiliated to the relevant coordination committees. Thus, 
’eral possible related voluntary agaicies are coordinated by the 
irdination committee concerned. These coordination committees are, 
turn, coordinated by the SSNOC. 

The emergence of SSNCC as the apex bo^ has been a morale booster 
the NOOs. Thus, by 1985, there were over 370 NGOs working at the 
ional and local levels.^ The traditional style of concentrating 
vices around urban centres has considerably changed and many local 
ncies ace, in fact, created exclusively at the village level. The 
ntum of services mtd assistance has also increased substantively, 
ile 1 shows the pattern of growth in the financial position of 
'CC and the different coordination committees during the period 
7-85; the figures are inclusive of all internal resources, ex- 
nal (foreign) assistance and government grant-in-aid.^ 

The figures in Table 1 indicate that there has been a consistent 
xease in the financial positi<xi of the NQO sector after the crea- 
n of SSNCC in 1977 and that in the last eight years mobilisa- 

.1 of Internal resources has gone up by over 400 per c«jt external 
distance bas gone up by 1,000 per cent and government grant has 
•'reased by over 400 per cent. The overall resource position has 
teased by almost 600 per cent. The quantum of. services provided 
these agencies has, therefore, also increased prc^rtionately. 
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Mala 1 BUDGra FOSITICN OP ISB mO OMBRBUA ORQMaSKTXOMS 


(Rupees in Thousand) 


Fiscal Year 

Internal 

Resources 

External 

Aid 

Government 

Grmt 

Total 

1977-78 

4,519 

6,020 

3,713 

1,42,052 

1978-79 

7,420 

14,985 

6,253 

28,658 

1979-80 

12,395 

19,747 

3,950 

38,092 

1980-81 

11,745 

31,590 

9,799 

53,134 

1961-82 

8,035 

43,038 

9,480 

60,553 

198^-'83 

11,421 

63,994 

13,400 

88,815 

1983-84 

19,189 

65,948 

14,009 

99,146 

1984-85 

19,385 

60,244 

15,400 

95,029 


However, despite this reassuring increase in the total NGO capa¬ 
bility, the quantum of services in the NGO sector is still only a 
trifle compared to the services provided the government sector. 
Nevertheless, recognitlcm of the NQO sector is a positive trend and 
their tremendous potential to mobilise physical, financial and hianan 
resources has created a sense of confid^ice in the public ndnd with 
still higher expectations in the future. 

niture Prospects fix the Nao Ssctoc 

According to the wishes and directions of Bis Majesty King 
Birsndra, the government has prepared an action plan with a view to 
providing basic services to all the Nepalese people by year 2000 A.D. 
In a country with only about 30 per coit literacy, very little moder¬ 
nisation and industrlalisatim and very little jAiysical infrastruc¬ 
ture, this call is a daunting challenge which cannot be met by the 
government alone. In fact, only a very high participation of the 
private sector and the general public can give some credence to this 
proposition. The NGO sector can do a lot to fill this gap. 

The Henber-Secretar of SSNOC, Shri Kali Prasad Rajal, outlines the 
following ^K:tlvities for the NOO sector 

1 . welfare activities; * 

2 . construction work; 

3. educational activities; 

4. oomunity development; 
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5 . health related activities; 
f. income generating activitiea; and 
7 . local development type activities. 

Pointing to the Government-NQO relationship, he says that ”it is 
not a matter of GO vs MGOe... both of them are not subetituting each 
other (but) they are oonplementary' to each other. Hence it is pre¬ 
ferable to develop a met^, strategy and working relationship vAwre 
both GO and NGOs can make their beat perfonnance and serve the people 
at leurge.^^ 

The creation of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare is a 
positive indication that the government wants to expand the role of 
the social sector. For this purpose, the contribution of NOOs is as 
much important as, if not more than, that of the government. 
Furthermore, the Ministry of Panchayat and Local Development has been 
enphasising on participation of people in the process of development. 
A special wing for development of %»men has been created. All this 
Is a good start. If these are further strengthened by muti)al effort, 
there will be much wider participation of NGOs in the national de- 
velopmmit process. 
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KISTAN ENFOLDS the famous land of Indus valley civilisatioi and is 
essed with an ideal climate and a vast alluvial plain along a net 
river system capeUale of stimulating the highest level of agricul- 
ral production. Ihe econory of the country in conformity with its 
tural infrastructure is predominantly agrarian. Agriculture 
rectly or indirectly provides livelihood to about 70 per cent of 
e country's population and also provides raw materials for the 
untry's major industries, viz., textile, sugar, etc. 

Pakistan's main problem of poverty is concentrated in its 45,000 
llages. Its real cheillenge of development also lies in the rural 
ctor. About 35 per cent of the rural population is livirig below 
asistence level. Social services are extremely inadequate. Hie 
sence of facilities even for primary educaticwi and basic health 
.’er, etc., result in denial of opportunities to a large segment of 
s rural population in their effort to inprove their productivity. 
s problem itself is not new. What is new is; the growing under- 
anding about the ways in which inadequacy of production ii^ts, 
=k of appropriate technology, high birth rate, inequality of job 
portunities and a deficient rural institutional system interact to 
aerate and perpetuate poverty. 

Pakistan is primarily the land of small and marginal fanners, 
adless labourers, tenants, share-croppers, women and youth who form 
re than 75 per cent of the rural population. Hais target group is 
afrented with host of problems, such as uneconomic and fragmented 
Ldings, illiteracy, ill-health, poor communications, ineffective 
^ratives, no holding and repayment capacity, unemployment, lack 
skills and supporting institutions. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Rural development does not mean mere agricultural gro%^. In 
:al development, all aspects of rural life are inter-related and no 
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lasting raaults can be eK^eved if individual aspects are dealt with 
in isolation, therefore» rural dcvelapmnt should ooobine the objso- 
tives of growth r enploynent and inoone redlstriJautlan through suit¬ 
able institutions, whldi would allow benefits of aiodem technology to 
reach the weakest section of the rural population. So rural develop¬ 
ment strategy should aim at increasing the inooine of the majority of 
rural population by providing better facilites. 

In Pakistan, a msnber of rural development progranmes have been 
formulated and implemented to increase eigricultural production and 
productivity, to create job opportunities and to inprove social and 
physical infrastructure in rural eureas. Unfortunately, the most im¬ 
portant element which seems to have*been overlooked, is the human 
development. The rural uplift pcograinn^ include, the Village Agri¬ 
cultural 2 Did Industrial Developm^it (Village-AID) Progranme, Basic 
Denocracies System, Rural Works Programme and Integrated Rural De- 
velopmoit Programme (IRDP). While a detailed evalu 2 rt:ion of these 
progranmes la not possible to be elaborated here, it would not be 
incorrect to say that some of these were not a ocnplete failure. 
Howevet, by and large, the beneficiaries were influential big 
farmers, who had access to the source of pcwer and patronage. The 
rural poor (target group), which forms the vast majority, were almost 
bye-passed. 

Village Development 

This progranme was launched in 1953 and was meant to raise the 
productive output and real income of the villagers by providing them 
the tecimlc^e of fanning, cottage industries, sanitation and health, 
etc., and expanding the social and physical infrastructure in the 
rural areas. It was organised around a development area (Block) that 
comprised 150 to 200 villages with a population of about 1,00,000. 
Responsibility for Inparting tedmical education to the rural resi¬ 
dents on agriculture, hesdth, connunication, etc., fell on a village 
worker who was give one year of training on theee disciplines. 

One village worker was arranged to eacdi group of five to seven 
villages. The village worker, supported by a group of q)ecialists, 
performed his development cole through the council of selected elders 
representing various interest gcot^ in a village and created to 
Involve people in decislon-naklng processes. These Councils were 
created to provide a link between villaigers suid the multipurposes 
extension agent, l.e., Village AID worker. The village workers had 
their major assignment to motivate and organise villagers for ini¬ 
tiating, pluming and inplementing development work. With their 
assistance, the Council of Elders used to fomulate local development 
projects and dm:«cmlne outside assistance required for implementation 
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rejects. 

n order to qualt^ for government grant, the villagers were 
ired to contribute roughly 50 per cent of the cost of project in 
ur, cash or material. Once approved by the Development Area 
Bory Coninittee, the responsibility for inplementing the village^ 
ribution to the project Iz^ with the Council of Elders, 
ndepoid^ Area Advisory Oomnittee, constituted under the chair- 
hip of the Deputy comnissioner and chairman of the Council of 
rs as its member, vas charged with promotion of field coordina- 
among representatives of various departments. These ad hoc 
oils, however, failed to mobilise the villeigers because they 
ed roots in the people. 

c D e mocracies Sfystem 

fter the military coip in October 1958, a new model of local 
rnment was introduced to have direct participation of the people 
ging their own affairs through r^resentative bodies not far 
ved from their own village. A four-tier systen of local self- 
mment replaced whatever little remained of Panchayat and Village 
ystem. The Icwest tier of the Basic Democracies system, called 
n Council, had population level from 8,000 to 14,000 and was 
cally composed of three to four villztges with about 10 oouncll- 
. Each councillor had a constituency of about 1,000 and was 
ted directly by the people on the basis of one-man-one-vote. The 
ted councillors, in turn, elected chairman who was the executive 
of the Union Council. These councils were given judicial and 
I public service functions, in addition to their development 
tions. 

t the next level was the Tehsil (sub-district of about 25 union 
cils) Council, consisting of zQl the chairmen of the constituent 
n councils and ttiisil level officials of various government 
rtments. The sub-divisional officer functioned as the chairman 
he Tdisil Council and, in this capacity, coordinated the working 
he line departments. 

he third and the most important tier of the Basic Denocracies WM 
District Council which consisted of chairmen of Tehsil Councils 
dlstricrt level officers of the development departments. The 
ty Commissioner was the chairman of the District Council and an 
ted representative worked as the vi<» chairman, 
he hi^st tier was the Divisional Council that functioned under 
chairmanship of Divisional Comnissioner. The Ccxincil also con¬ 
ed of official and non-official members 

uring the Basic Democracies period, local development projects 
initiated by the Uniem Councils and then sent up to the Tehsil 
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Council, which, after scrutiny, forwarded these to the District 
Councial for approval. 

To accelerate the pace of develc^inent work initiated from the 
grassroots level. Rural (forks Pcogramne (RMP), largely funded by the 
counterpart local currency resources, generated through the sale of 
foodgrains shipments under the PL-480 assistance to Pakistan, was 
launched in September, 1963. The RWP laid enphasis on development of 
social and physical infrastructure in the rural areas £uid that way 
created additional eirployinmit for the rural masses. For inplementa- 
tion, a conpletely decentralised system of administration was adopt¬ 
ed. The Deputy Commissioners were ai^^inted Project Directors for 
their districts and funds were directly relefised to them. 

Subsequently, management of RWP was h^lnded over to local govern¬ 
ment institutions and special Rural Works programme Conmittees were 
created at all levels of the Basic Democracies. Of the total dis¬ 
trict allocations, 75 per cent was spent by Union Councils on schemes 
suggested and planned by them while 25 per cent was placed at the 
disposal of the District Councils for executing bigger projects under 
their own supervision. 

While the Union Councils were gaining more experience in planning 
and implementation of development projects, political changes in the 
country during the late sixties pushed these instituticxis into the 
background. Initially, it was decided to divorce the Basic Demo¬ 
cracies frcm their political functions and redesignate them as the 
local councils freeing them from undue bureaucratic control. But the 
events of the 1970 and 1971 in Pakistan resulted in winding up of the 
system of Basic Democracies. 

Integrated Rural Develqpoent Programme (noDP) 

After abolition of the Basic Democracies system, the IRDP was 
launched in July, 1972. The new approach to rural development en¬ 
visaged to bring about necessary structural changes to integrate 
various components of the development programme by pooling resources 
and activities of various nation-building 2 tgencies, both public and 
private. It also contenplated to involve farmers actively in the 
development process through farmers' own associations at the village 
and the project level. Under the new approach, critical farm inputs 
together with credit facilities, extension and related services were 
to be placed in an intmgrated and package form, in a favourable 
locational matrix. This was expected to enable the farmers in the 
surrounding area to assimilate new farm Innovations and practices and 
also to facilitate institutionalising of the agricultural transforma¬ 
tion that was undermy. in addition, the project centres—'Markaz'— 
that were eventually to turn into rural towns or the so-called 
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ovilles', besides serving as the growth centres, were to generic 
oyment opportunities for the non-farming rural pc^lace. 

Stan's Concept of IRDP 

etting vp of institutions required for agricultural development 
ssentially the first step in integrated rural development- The 
nisational structure, as a foundation, has to be linked with the 
1 administration and the local bodies system at all levels to 
re that agricultural development is closely linked with the 
all efforts towards rural development, including other inportant 
ors, e.g., health, education, community development, ccmmunica- 
s, etc. 

ith the above mentioned considerations in view, the concept 
rlying the Harkaz, based on SHADAB pilot project, is as follows: 

3 select a production area comprising 50 to 60 villages with a 
iew to improving the socio-economic status of the target-group 
irough intensive rural development prograirme. The initial thrust 
tall be on increased agricultural production and productivity by 
itensification, diversification and commercialisation of agricul- 
are based on sound physical, organisational and institutional 
nfrastructure. This will require upgrading of skills through 
:^rc^>riate technology, provision of supervised credit, inputs, 
achinery, tools, storage, marketing, health, education, etc., as 
package deal from a focal point. 

ach Markaz was designed to serve, on an average 50-60 villages 
tching over an area of 200-300 square miles. All the nation- 
ding agencies, to be represented in the Narkaz, were to redirect 
r staff in such a manner that the scope of their work conformed 
ye jurisdiction of the project areas. The executive head of each 
JCt was, invariably, to be an officer with sound understanding 
le rural envirois and problems. 

two-tier system was created, one at the village level and the 
r at the Markaz with a specific purpose of involving the rural 
unity in the process of development. The main task of the 
.age level organisation was to mobilise and organise the people 
identification of develc^jment needs, formulation of action plans, 
lopment of local resources and the ultimate self-m 2 uiagement of 
3US development projects. 

he IRDP remained on ground for more that 10 years. During this 
od, it passed through three distinct phases. The first phase, 
1972 to 1977, can be regarded as the most important in the short 
3ty of this pcogramne. During this ^lase, about 135 Markaz were 
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esteiblished in the four provinces of Pskistsn. It was given high 
publicity by the govecnrant in power irtilch extended special patron¬ 
age, partly real and partly rhetorical, and efforts «fere made to 
integrate it into the provincial and national planning apparatus 
through establishment of Provincial Rural Development Boards (headed 
by the Chief Ministers) and the National Itiral Development Council 
(under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister)^ However, the crucial 
link with the rural masses through the institutions of local self- 
government VOS denied to the progranoe. Although the authority that 
approved IRIS> scheme clearly stipulated Installing of local govern¬ 
ment at the Markaz level, el^ions to local bodies were kept pending 
on account of political ejqpediencieS: In the absence of truly elect¬ 
ed bodies, IRDP had to rely on ad hoc local groups constituted as 
multipurpose cooperative societies. While the main eirphaisis of IRDP 
during this phase remained on improving agricultural productivity 
through the provision of modern farm inputs in a package form, 
supplemented with technical advice and credit support, civil mrks, 
such as road construction, school buildings, small irrigation dams, 
and drinking water facilities were carried out through the Rural 
Works Programme. This programme, after 1972, operated under a new 
nomenclature, i.e.. People's Works Programme (PWP) but its planning 
and implementation ronained with the provincial ^vernments. 

mp during the Paet-1977 Period 

During the po8t-1977 period, the IRI^ passed through two distinct 
phases. In the first phase, which began with the change in govern¬ 
ment in July 1977 and continued through the end of 1979, the pro- 
gramne experienced some Inactivity and remained in operation without 
a political umbrella at the provincial and federal levels and without 
any effective institutional linkzige with the rural coonunity. 

The second phase began with the installation of local government 
bodies in January, 1980. The tier of the Union Council, that existed 
during the Basic Democracies period, has again been reactivated. 
This tier is now managed by the "elected r^resentatlves of the 
people” known as Councillors. Initially, a Councillor, senior in 
age, was appointed as the Chairman of the Union Oouncl],, who in this 
capacity, used to sit on the Markaz Council. Now chairman of a Union 
Council is elected by the Councillors from among themselves. All the 
Chademen of the Union Cornells falling in the territory covered by 
the Markaz, the Project Manager, the representatives of various 
governments/agencies posted at the.Markaz, and a District Councillor 
from that area, constitute the Markaz Council. The Chairman of the 
Matkaz Council is also elected out of non-official members of the 
Markaz COtfndil. The Project Manager works as Secretary of HarkaB 
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OWReil. Abov« HvkaB th»r« Is now a District Qjuncil with an 
slsctsd dtainoan. Tbs District Council is oouposed of all the Dis¬ 
trict Councillors and the district level representatives of the 
nation-building departnants. «ie Daputy comnissioner is no more in 
charge of the District Council. The elected chairman of the District 
council is also the Project Director of the airal Works Progranre. 

Markas is not a tier of the local government, it has been incor¬ 
porated into the local government set-up through an executive order; 
the Markas Council otherwise has no constitutional standing or recog¬ 
nition under the Local Government Ordinance of 1979. At the Union 
Council level, the Provincial Department of Local Government and 
Rural Development is represented by the Secretary, Union Council. 
The Secretary, Union Council is responsible for maintaining record of 
the Council and for assisting the Chairman of the Unioj council in 
the discharge of his duties relating to development work in the area. 

Both the Union Councils and the District Councils have been as¬ 
signed judicial, adMLnistrative and developmental functions and are 
vested with powers to levy taxes and fees in order to enjoy some 
degree of Independence in terms of financial matters. Funds ear¬ 
marked for rural development %»rk in annual development programme of 
the provinces are transferred to the District Councils which, in 
turn, distribute these among the constituent Union Councils through 
the Markas Councils. Develoixnent schemes prepared by the Union 
Councils are submitted to the Markas, Council which after thorough 
scrutiny send these over to the District Council. The District 
Council has the final authority to approve or disa^rove a scheme 
submitted by the union Councils. 

After experimenting various Rural Development Programmes in the 
past 39 years, it has been established that no meaningful develqpment 
in rural sector is possible without removing eome serious constraints 
and bottlenecks which have all along hanpered successful inplemsnta- 
tlon of these programmes. These may be political, adninistrative, 
financial, cultural, social, economic or technical in nature. 

RoUtlcia Oassdtamnb 

Political CQsmltmant on the part of the government has no value 
unless government Is serious to translate it into action, if the 
ultimate aim is to take the benefits of economic development* to the 
less well-off sections of rural society, the existing rural power 
structure which, in large measure, is the outcome of differentiated 
S9rarian setting of the country, will have to be properly trans¬ 
formed. Failing which, the benefits will continue to be reaped by 
the local elites. The power structure at the grassroots level tfxxild 
9ive equal opportunities to people to participate in development 
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emotivities according to their felt needs under a decentralised ad¬ 
ministrative systenu 

Mministrative Q^Bteai 

■n>e present colonial type administrative heirarchy is not develop¬ 
ment oriented. There is a need for drastic changes right down the 
line to the villages so that development lirpulses spread to the 
hinterland without any impediments. The lowest administrative level 
at which some supplies and services for development are available is 
t^il/sub-district. This is beyond the reach of rural poor. 

Infrastructure 

It is imperative that adequate E^sical and social infrastructure 
is provided on priority basis. This includes feeder roads, electri¬ 
city, drinking water, health emd educaticn facilities. It is neces¬ 
sary to ensure easy 2 )nd effective delivery of supplies and services, 
particularly to the weeUcest section of the oomiunity. Ic is observed 
that electrification, improvement of camunicatlons, and transfer of 
small farm technology has encouraged small scale rural Industries. 

Uxal Level Planniiig 

National or macro indicators cannot help in forming a clear and 
coherent picture of development process without moving down to a 
level where socio-economic factors Interact to create the desired 
impact on rural poor. A major deficiency of national planning has 
been the failure on the part of the planners to obtain adequate euid 
accurate data or information as to what actually is happening outside 
the capital city, who are the beneficiaries, and what are the aspira¬ 
tions and needs of the people in villages. Naticmal objectives and 
targets have regional aupects and that regional aspects are largely 
reflection of local needs and aspirations, it is, therefore, the 
local micro-level which determines the realism in the development 
process. 

The closer the planning exercise is to a particular areas or 
locality, the more realistic and ^lecific it becomes in its contents. 
A better idea can be formed of the local resources, that can be 
mobilised for project implementation, and progrannes can be modified 
to meet' the actual needs pt the local people and the special virtue 
of micro planning approach is the opportunity it affords to the 
people for involving themselves asaningfully in decision making and 
decentralised development process. 

The paternalistic approach assumes that rural people are passive 
fatalistic, uninterested in improvement of their lives, and incaptbl* 
of initiative. On the other hand, populistic nffpcoadi assumes that 
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rutsl P®opl® vitally Intarested in change and can transform their 
ouuiounitieSf if they ace left alone. Both approaches are fallacious 
because rural people ace neither as inert and ignorant, nor as 
virtuous cmcl wise. 

Harkaz approach is based on a sound c^;icept. If properly inple~ 
mented, it has potentials to achieve the objectives of decentralised 
planning and in(»leinentation of rural development prograiimes. This is 
only possible, if Markaz is declared a tier of local bodies and a 
sub-regional planning and development unit and provided with neces¬ 
sary technical and planning staff and financial resources. Even this 
change is likely to be only partially effective if the present system 
of 'top down' and centralised planning is allowed to continue. Area- 
wise plans prepared by Markaz can be meaningful if these are coordi¬ 
nated into district, provincial and national plans under a 'bottom 
up' planning process. 

At present,, only Union CouncdJs and X)dstrict Cotsicils are recog¬ 
nised; the Markaz has not been given a statutory standing. Moreover, 
neither the Project Manager nor Markaz Council has any control over 
the departmental functionaries assigned to the Markaz. It is true 
that Union Council as a unit of local government and development have 
existed in the past. But that should not be the only criterion to 
reinstitute this tier, particularly for the performance of develop¬ 
mental functions. Realistically, Markaz is the appropriate point 
that has threshhold population and resource base to support and 
sustain incx)rtant commercial, industrial and other development acti¬ 
vities. This is a territorial unit that provides economic rationale 
for posting of develc^mental functionaries, with necessary skills and 
some decision-making authority. This is the point that can be trans¬ 
formed into an effective growth centre. 

In Pakistan, there is already a move to subdivide relatively 
larger districts into two or more smaller districts. Under this 
scheme, many tehsils/sub-districts have been given status of dis¬ 
tricts. Looking at the problem from a long-term perspective, all 
tehsils should be converted into districts and the administrators, 
presently posted at the Tehsil level, should be brought down to the 
Markaz level. 

No government, howsoever affluent can undertake rural development 
without mobilisation of human and material resources at local level. 
In other words, it means a joint ctevelopment action by village orga¬ 
nisations, government departments, private sector, and all other 
agencies concerned with rural development. It is only through re- 
leeuing creativity and initiative of individual from weaker sections 
who make out rural society or the bottom majority that rural develop- 
ntent can take place in the real sense. It is also established that 
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rural people have the necessary eitperisnoe/ knowledge and insight to 
take decisions to fornulate small i^ojects at micro level provided 
they are given a chance to be involved. 

GRASSnXrrS CnSAMISATIONS (NCOS) 

Grassroots organisations have many concrete expressions. They 
rmge from traditional local ^Hlthorlties to modern village councils, 
from single-purpose ooopertives to nultipurposes fanners' euwociation 
and vmn^ types of NGOs viorking both in rural as viell as urban areas. 

Rural development being an integrated process with social and 
political as well as economic and a^ninistrative dimensions, it is 
inportant that all types of grassroots rural organisations should be 
seen as a system of institutions performing various functions, ihey 
should have proper linkages between and among these organisations, 
both horizontally and vertically, to provide services, allocate re¬ 
sources and to exert Influence. Grassroots institutions which are 
separated and isolated from other levels cannot play their role 
effectively in rural development. 

Local institutions should have more than one level of organisa¬ 
tions, preferably a two-tier pattern on which the lower tier performs 
functions at the small grotp level while the other undert^yces more 
cooplex business and activities that require relatively large-scale 
operations. Local c<»nmunitles should be linked to higher level 
decision centres, both for mobilising resources and for organising 
and implementing development projects. 

The local organisations tend to be dominated by local elites. 
This is one major reason why the poor and under-privileged have not 
been able to participate in the development process. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that a system of plural local grassroots organisa¬ 
tions be built outside the formalised and traditional freunework. 
Including local government. These counter-wailing orguisatlons may 
be production groups, volunteer organisations, youth clubs, women 
associations, etc. 

The NGO, as the name implies, is an organisation set up outside 
the government machinery by an individual or group of people to carry 
out voluntary social welfare and/or development work for the c<m- 
munity. There are different NQOs involved in different activities in 
rural and urban areas. Tht origin of voluntary work in Pakistan, as 
elsewhere, can be traced back to social service with its antecedents 
in charity. Hence, its close links with social welfare in alleviat¬ 
ing human sufferings. In time, siq^iasiB shifted frotfi the individual 
to the ebenunlty. The age-old coRposition of social organisations 
has undergone many changes. The NGOs Include, charitable groups^ 
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trustSf foundations, associations, and differ in their origin and 

scopa of work. 

In Pakistan, where traditional agriculture still persists and 
where the small farmers and other rural workers constitute an im¬ 
portant sa^nent of the rural population, social and religious custcxns 
govern, to a very large extent, the various aspects of comnunity life 
in the rural areas, ‘nie long established organisations of caste and 
clan, village and 'Deh' have evolved mainly to maintain traditions 
and to administer local affairs within them. They are not instru¬ 
ments of social or eomomic change but are instruments of social and 
cultural preservation. While conservation of social values is an 
inportant function in a society, socio-economic development of the 
rural population requires local organisations which would bring about 
social and eoonomlc change as well. One constructive activity for a 
public progranme of rural develcpment and family welfare, therefore, 
is to foeter re-orientation of existing institutions or creation of 
new institutions at grassroots level which can assume the responsi¬ 
bility of encouraging individual and group initiative leading to 
economic improvement, social adveuicement, and orderly political 
growth. 

In the evolution of rural institutions, Pakistan shares with India 
a legacy of four decades of sporadic ejqjeriences designed to promote 
better living in the villages. Before independence, local organisa¬ 
tions varied according to the vagaries of adninistrative convenience 
or official Ideology. The "Village panchayats", the "Cooperative 
Credit Societies", the "Social Welfare Agencies' and the "Local-self 
Governnent" were created not for decentralisation of decision-making 
but for bringing about a change in the attitude of the traditional 
rural society so that it could contribute positively towards attain¬ 
ment of a more abundant life. These organisations were established 
under government decrees with a certain element of compulsion in 
then. Due to slow communication and cultural diversity in the sub¬ 
continent, they failed to generate conviction emd confidence that 
were essential for their success, consequently, the impact of all 
these efforts on the life of rural families and the overall progress 
of the country was only marginal in character. 

At the time of Independence in 1947, village—the backyard of 
Pakistan's national economy—was unkemt and disorganised. A lar»g 
history of colonialism and feudalism eroded what was good in the 
well-integrated socio-economic structure of our villages. While 
oolonlalism and the Influk of fatoty-rade goods had broken the econo¬ 
mic self-sufficiency of the rural sector, feudalism had destroyed the 
unity of the social fabric giving rise to problems of stagnation in 
agricultural production, inequalities of job opportunities, wide 
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dleparltLes of income dlstrlbutlcm and mass poverty. 

After independence, the problem of restructuring the village life 
assumed much greater Importance not because of economic reasons onl; 
but because of political considerations also. With the spread of 
aggressive nationalism all the world over, re-suscitation of agricul¬ 
ture to make the country self-sufficient in food and raw material and 
creation of a content peasantry emerged as the surest safeguard 
objects of government's future policy. It was realised that the 
urban-industrial model of the Vtest would not suit Pakistan's setting 
because a vast majority of the country's population lived in about 
45,000 villages under sub-normal conditions. For them, agriculture 
kms not only a means of earning a livelihood but also a way of life. 

It was in this context that the guest for a democratic social 
technology to constructively involve rural population in economic, 
social and political process of nation-building was started. In the 
initial stages, the institutional set-up of cooperatives, used by the 
British for rural uplift, was expanded. Primary agricultural credit 
societies, multipurporo cooperative societies, provincial cooperative 
bemks, central cooperative banks, etc., were set up to organise fam 
services and provide cheap credit to the fanners. 

The essential characteristics of Primary Agricultural Credit 
Societies were that the initial membership, which was confined to 10 
individuals, later increased to 30. The members was themselves 
Buppoaed to evaluate each other's credit requirements and credit 
worthiness. Hiey were liable for the debts incurred by the society 
to the full extent of their paroperty. Ihe entrance fees charged on 
admission of meirbers provided only a small proportion of the working 
ce^ltal. To advance loans to their members at low rate of interest, 
the societies raised funds fron sources, internal and external. 
Meirbers being mostly poor and unable to raise sufficloit funds in the 
noney market, the societies were buttressed by unlimited liability. 

Despite numerical expansion of the cooperatives and inclusion of 
more and more activities in their domain, the contribution of these 
Institutions to the economic growth of rural sector was, by and 
large, dismal except for a few scattered cases here and there. Co¬ 
operative credit, which was supposed to be their main function and 
the principal source of rural financing, did not actually reach the 
needy, l.e.-, the onall farmers, the landless farm labourers, md the 
village craftsmen. Ten years after eBt 2 ibllshinent of these orga¬ 
nisations, the position wa^ that not more than 10-12 per o»)t of the 
requirements of the small fanners were met by the cooperatives. 
Beneficiaries were mostly the influential land owners, who, by virtue 
of their better financial position, draninated management of.thes< 
institutions. n>e agricultural societies which were conceptually 
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designed to curb the socio-political manifestations of the rural 
affluent, in practice, failed to conform to the cooperative ideal in 
many respects. Emphasis on thrift and self help, willing participa¬ 
tion by the members, mutual supervision and productive use of credit, 
which were the distinctive features of these organisations, were 
wholly lacking. Because of inefficient managemait, unsound lending 
policies, vested interests, group politics, lack of adequate super¬ 
vision over the use of loans, lack of recovery efforts and lack of 
control by the financing banks ever the constituoit societies, the 
government had to promulgate a Martial Law Order to recover outstand¬ 
ing paymmts from members and executives of more than Rs. 300 million 
and to initiate a complete overhaul of these institutions. 

At the moment, there are not many private development oriented or 
welfare oriented organisations belcw district level operating in the 
rural areas of Pakistan. In certain parts of the Country, parti¬ 
cularly, Punjab and NWFP, there are ad hoc farmers' associations 
called Anjuman-i-Kasht Karan which safeguard the Interests of sugar¬ 
cane and paddy growers in marketing their produce with the 
milloweners. Although some of them are registered with Cooperative 
Department, they do not have their branches extended up to all 
villages, with the result, they have a loose structure and little 
capital to invest in welfare programmes. Similarly, there are no 
separate organisations for agriculture workers, landless labourers, 
rural artisans, and educated unenployed. The result is that they are 
neither able to articulate their needs and aspiratirais, nor can they 
exert any influence on the management for satisfaction of their basic 
necessities. Eiowever, there are a number of social welfare agencies 
in the field which are registered with the provincial Social Welfare 
Departments and whose main function is to develop a spirit of com¬ 
munity life among the people by promoting cooperation and mutual help 
among the people by promoting cooperation and mutual sharing. As 
part of their activities, these organisations take up some measures 
for the benefit of poorer sections, like literacy classes, teaching 
handicrafts and home ecmomics, pre- and post-natal care, edication, 
welfare of the handicapped, etc. The overall impact of all these 
activities on tije welfare of peasant's family, however, has hitherto 
been insignificant. 


RURAL DBVELCFMENT FOWflJATICW 

RDP was established in June 1987 under the Societies Act XXI of 
I860 as a non-political, non-profit making and non-governnental orga¬ 
nisation. 

The Foundation is created with the belief that as a NOO sensitive 
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to th« DMd*, arplrabion*, e^abilitlas and potantlal of rural 
paopl»~it can play a poeitlvo rola in aupport of govornaant rural 
j>lift afforta. 

itoa Foundation believea that it can balp in atrangtbaning aduoa- 
tlonal, social, aconomic and cultural efforts that are crucially 
. ital to national progress, human advanoaamnt, nd understanding. 

Acting as a catalyst, the Foundation motivates village people to 
organise themselves and undertake developamnt work on self-help basis 
ind induces the government departments and other agencies to join 
land with people at village level for conprshensive village develop- 
nant. In other tnrds, HDF acting ae«bridgs, fills the gap for nwan- 
Lngful rural development prograsmas at adcro level. 

The focus of the Foundation is on the target group, which com- 
irises small and marginal farmers, landless labourers, artisans, 
rraftansn, drop-outs, women and youth. Mho are either under-asployed 

unemployed and living in villages below the bottoa\ poverty line 
ind constitute the vast majority of our rural population. 

Rural development constitutes an integrated process which is indl- 
'isible and continuous and it reaches the overall socio-economic 
ystera of the country. Therefore, RtV believes in the following 
:riteria toe rural development: 

1. participation of people at village/group of villages level 
through group action fanners' associations, cooperatives, 
local government system, women associations, etc., for com¬ 
munity projects. 

2. Resource mobilisation, l.e., human and material with greater 
emphasis on the former by upgradation of skills, employment 
opportunities for men and women and improvement of rural 
Infrastructure. 

3. Decentralisation of decision-making process, both for planning 
and execution of projects, and establishing linkages, both 
vertical and horizontal, of grassroots organisations with 
public administration and private sector. 

4. Effective delivery system to ensure that benefits of supplies, 
services and technology reaches the target-group according to 
their felt.needs. 

5. Evolution of selj-rellant and self-supporting grassroots 
institutions with built-in mschanism for evaluation to ensure 
effective Inplensntatlon and'aooountablllty. 

l^Jeetives 

The ultimate aim of rdf is to. stimulate and promote activities 

limed at Inpgovlng guality of life of rural people through diffusion 

• / 
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umAiI knowl«d(|* (•duoation and training) consciousness raising^ 
research; organisation and development of human and material re- 
souroas. With this aim in view, the Foundation is set to achieve the 
following objectives: 

1. Identification of target groiq^s, i^., rural poor, their felt 
needs and problems. 

2. To organise various interest groups and to assist them to 
formulate and Inplement small projects on self-help basis by 
stimulating group action and transfer of technology. 

3. TO undertake surveys, studies, feasibility reports, fannila- 
tl<»\ of projects and evaluation of rural development prograet- 
mes/projects for the government, national/intematicnal agen¬ 
cies, including UN family. 

4. To carry out research on various aspects of rural development, 
i.e.. Increased production and productivity, ii^rovement of 
infrastructure institutions, health, education, skills, mt- 
ployment, etc., to improve income of rural households. 

5. TO organise regular forimns to study and highlight rural pro¬ 
blems with a view to enlist support of government and other 
agencies by sharpening the focus on target groups. 

6 . To foster and develop contacts with rural development organi¬ 
sations, both in Pakistan and abroad, for sharing knowledge, 
experience and technology. 

7. To publish and distribute literature through Rural Volunteer 
Ogrps iRVCs) in regional languages. 

8 . TO finance researd), scholarship and micro-level field pro¬ 
jects to promote objectives of the Foundation. 

Area 

The Foundation has a 'core' staff which it expands on assignment 
basis, depending m the tyi>e of projects that are undertaken. The 
main areas of interest are: (1) Integrated human development, (2) 
Agriculture and rural development, (3) innovative research for rural 
development and transfer of technology, (4) Micro level socio-econo¬ 
mic planning and development, (5) Surveys and studies, (6) Social and 
E^VSlcal Infrastructure, (7) Projects planning, formulatlcxt, monitor¬ 
ing, and evaluation, (8) Rural-urban interex^tion studies, (9) Rural 
industrialisation, (10) Macro and micro-level policy studies, (11) 
population welfare, and (12) Training of rural workers, women and 
youth. 

Rural Volunteer Oorpe (RVC) comprises progressive small farmers, 
non-farmers, retired government officials, drop-outs, %K)men and 
youth, who have strong roots in the villages. 
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They help the Foundation in village surveys to prepare the Village 
profiles and to fix priorities. They are motivators and change- 
agents. Once the village profile is ready, they, with the help of 
the Village Development Oommittees (VDC), formulate small projects 
for inplementation as far as possible on self-help basis. RVC is 
also responsible for dissemination of information and feed-back. 

The Foundation fulfils its aim and objectives and transacts 
business through its council, executive comnittee, technical caonit- 
tees and RVC. 

RDF is still in a formative stage and is paissing through initial 
teething trouble. However, work both in the field as well as in 
research has started in a modest way. The village profile leads to 
preparation of small projects with the help of the VDC, which is 
organised by the Foundation, before undertaking the surveys. The 
conprehensive village developmait plan, according to the priorities 
fixed by the people, is divided in three parts: (1} Projects which 
can be implemented by locals on self-help basis, (2) Projects which 
needs marginal support from outside to complete them, and (3) Pro¬ 
jects which would require major assistance from government and other 
agencies for conpletion. 

For source of financing, the Foundation relies on membership fees, 
donaticxis, grants and consultancy services. Like any other NGO, the 
Foundation is also facing the resource constraints and deficiency of 
technical personnel. 

Finally, it is recognised beyond any shadow of doubt that rural 
development would remain meaningless unless there is a close tri¬ 
lateral partnership of government, NGOs, and donors. Government 
should concentrate on activities in which they have a comparative 
advantage over the private sector. Government provide capital-inten¬ 
sive infrastrcture. investment of public interest and institu¬ 
tional sipport. This will enable the private sector to be the main 
engine of economic development anb for ensuring that benefits of 
growth are distributed in a fair and egalitariem manner throughout 
the society. 

NGOs are an effective way for development to reach the grass¬ 
roots—marginal feumiers, landless labourers, artiseuts, craftsmen, 
women, emd youth. People's participation in development, particular¬ 
ly by women and youth or«nisations, is essential in all programmes 
to create the desired in^ct. 

International agencies act as catalysts, and support NGO-govem- 
ment collaboration in poverty-alleviation progreunmes. They r^>resent 
a non-partisiui approadi to development, and should mact programmes 
that facilitate an increased private sector's participation In 
development. 
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The Rural Development Foundation of Pakistan is the first NGO 
established at national level and it envisages to activate 45,000 
grassroots NGOs—one In each village of Pakistan—so that, In due 
course of time, the RDF approach takes the shape of a rural develop¬ 
ment movement to transform the rural sector with full involvement of 
people. The Foundation believes that the development should start 
from the village in a ^stematic manner in collaboration with govern¬ 
ment, local government, private sector and other national and inter¬ 
national agencies to improve the quality of life of rural poor, who 
are in majority and without their participation rural development 
would remain a dream. 
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An Overview of Development Effort by 
Voluntary Agencies in Sri Lanka 

L.M. SAMARASJNGHE 


AS IN most other countries in Asia, a very large percentage o 
people of Sri Lanka belong to the rural sector. At present, 
percentage is about 80. indicates the inportance of villf 

the factors that contribute to sustain rural living. Agric 
still remains the source of enplqyment for nearly 50 per cent o 
people. Traditionally, the people of the rural sector, enga 
agriculture, attached a great deal of inportance to self suffi 
and self help. With the inroads of comnerce and other forces 
fast-changing society, survival of the process of self suffi 
and self help naturally became inpossible. Nevertheless, 
valued practices of the agricultural societies have left 1 
impressions and a little bit of the process is yet present i 
life pattern of the people of most rural areas, and could be 
revived and harnessed for appropriate purposes and occeisions co 
ed with the development effort. 

Traditionally, there were organisations of men and also 
which were closely linked with religious activities organised 
village'temple or connected with agricultural preKrtioes. Hie 
timal village organisations were so well institutionalised tha 
remained far more resilient than the modern type of orgeuiisatio 


The practice of shramadana—the gift of labour—had taken rc 
the Sri Lankan rural society for many centuries. It is.the re< 
the civilising influence of Buddhism on the people for over 
years. Shramadana or gift of labour to promote a connunity 
religious need has been adb^ed as a meritorious deed which wo 
conducive to a better life for the giver, both in this life as 
as in his future births. Hie men £md women of a village would 

hesitate to participate in any activity which would he^ the 
nunity or the place of worship in their village. People, who < 
normally engage in meumual work, would feel proud to particii; 
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any shtanadana work to help the cannunity^ 

Most of the religious edifices of temples in the rural sector have 
tx&} ccopleted with shramadana airport and limited financial contri¬ 
butions. The oonstructiai of public roads, foot bridges, public 
wells, bathing places, irrigation reserviots, channels, etc., were 
often the result of shramadana effort. Activities leading to im¬ 
provement or protection of aivironment in the villages have also 
received shramadana support. 

This, therefore, is an underlying force available to the comnunity 
to be harnessed for village development purposes through the guidance 
of acceptable leadership. But due to the machinations of mercenary- 
minded personalities, enjoying positions of power or are close to 
seats of pouec, the current tendency is to grab contracts to carry 
out constructions necessary to provide conminity services. 

EXAMPLES OF VOUmARY C»GAN1SATI0NS IN THE VILLAGE 

Types of voluntary organisations at villetge level would vary from 
village to village or from community to conminity. But some types of 
voluntary organisations are found in most villages. 

The noteworthy feature in these village organisations is that 
matters, such as accounts keeping or election of office hearers, do 
not create crises as they sometimes do in urban based trade unions 
and other organisations. A few examples of such village voluntary 
organisation are as follows: 

1. nneral Aid Societies—These organisations are found in most 
villages. At a time of a funeral in a family, this organisa¬ 
tion would come }ip to share the burden of the bereaved family 
in organising the funeral. They would make necessary arrage- 
ments for burial or crematicm, organise sitting accomnodation 
for synpathlsers at the funeral house and attend to decoration 
as is customarily done on such occasions. The organisation 
also would make a cash donation to the family to meet im¬ 
mediate -expenses of funeral. All adult members of the village 
are entitled to be the mattoers of this organisation, 

2. Notual Aid Societies—These organisations seek to help 
families of the members in the village with easy loans and 
other assistance at occasions, such as time of illness, family 
urgencies connected with the progress of children, house 
repair or some other urgent need. 

3. santha SMdti or Nbsens Organisations—These organisations 
seek to eissist the women members to set up cottage crafts or 
other self-employment progranmeH, organ: bo activities which 
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promote ocmiunity life and function as an agency to promote 
development of vnmen members of the village. 

4. miangana samlti—Literally this means the house wives asso¬ 
ciation and is the organisation of the women to promote acti¬ 
vities ccxinected with village temple. Very oftenr these orga¬ 
nisations are responsible for much of the development of 
village tenples. Traditionally, their method of fund-raising 
is an extremely simple and most effective device. BKh time a 
house wife goes to cook, she puts in a handful of rice into a 
separate pot and that rice is never used for the needs of the 
family thereafter. When the pot gets filled up, it is sold at 
the tenple and the money is utilised to increase temple de¬ 
velopment fund. 

5. imwple Sodetiee—Obese are organisations of the men and are 
connected with the village temple. The patron is the incum¬ 
bent monk of the tenple. Hen undertake au^ivities necessary 
to promote development of the tenple and also religious acti¬ 
vities of the comnunlty. 

6. Farmer Grot^se—Obese organisations seek to assist activities 
of farmers of a village. They coordinate activities with the 
state sector agencies that seek to promote eigriculture or 
other farming activities. 

Funding Pattern 

The voluntary organisations (WGOs) could be divided into four 
broad groips, according to the funding pattern they comnand. Obey 
are as follows: 

1. Rural Developnmt Societies are voluntary organisations in 
villages. Guided and controlled by directives of state offi¬ 
cials, these are under the Ministry of Rural Development. 

These societies depend on government assistance for their work 
programnes. They are free not to follow government instruc¬ 
tions, but that would deprive the society of any government 
assistance. 

Cooperative societies operate und^r a statute and are ocn- 
trolled by a Head of Department of the Oovem^t. Jlocounts 
of cooperative societies are audited by offimrs of Coopera¬ 
tive D^wuctment. They do not get funds from the Department 
but obtain bmke loans with the assistance of Cooperative 
Department. 

2. There is another category of voluntary organisations which 
teceive government grants annually to meet expenses of activi¬ 
ties undsrtidcen by the organisation. These are mostly social 
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service organisations that run homes for children, senior 
citizens or disabled persons. Officers of Ministry of Social 
services saperviae those homes and exercise a certain degree 
of ccKitrol on the activities of these organisations. 

3. Some organisations are totally dependent (xi funds from donors 
abroad. Others supplement their local Income with donor con¬ 
tributions. The total number of organisations that receive 
financial aid from donors is conparatively small. Many orga¬ 
nisations, in fact, do not have the ci^city to organise donor 
support. 

4. There is another category of organisations which do not 
receive any financial support from donors or the government 
and depend on tneir own capacity to organise financial resour¬ 
ces locally. A very large nmiber of voluntary organisations 
belong to this category. There is room for inproving methodo¬ 
logies of local fund-raising. Meuiy of the organisations that 
fall in this category remain comparatively poor. 

TYPOLOGY OP VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Voluntary Agencies (NGOs), engaged in promoting development pro- 
gtanmes, associate themselves in a variety of activities. These, 
however, could be classified into following three broad groups ac¬ 
cording to the type of activity they are engaged in: (1) 
Reserach/Documentatlon, (2) Social ServicesAtelfare Action, and (3) 
Development Action. 

A few of the leading NGOs are engaged in research. This is rather 
an'expensive exercise and they depend on funding from external 
sources. They also undertake consultancies on research and specific 
studies for international organisations. Preparation of documenta¬ 
tion, publications, holding seminars, workshops, conferences and 
study sessions are their main activities. 

NGOs engaged in social services/welfare action are those that 
provide direct deliveries of services. They organise and maintain 
hones for senior citizens, children and disabled persons. They se^ 
to inprove social amenities, health and sanitation, nutrition, rtiild- 
care services, adult education and such others through direct 
deliveries. Quite a large number of NGOs belong to this grotp. Wiey 
have bean engaged in the field foe a long time: there are some which 
are tendering services for over a century in their specific fields. 
Many of them, there for over 50 years. 

NGOs enga^ in development action are those that attemp t to d eal 
with productive base of a ooeiiunity by trying to help enhancement of 
productive capacity of the people of that crmaunlty. This is 
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oaoparatlvely a new developnant and the NQOe of this group are there 
for not more than 25 years. Different approaches are adopted by 
various NGOs of this group. There is much response shown by the 
donor connunity in si^iporting development activities of these NSOs. 
Quite a luge nimiber of the NGOs engaged in development action, do so 
in isolated situations. They do not have the capacity nor the re¬ 
sources to raise the level of their development activities to the 
level of regional development progrananes, covering a wider geo¬ 
graphical area. Ihere is, however, an increeising tendency at present 
to place enphasis on eccsKanic development of the people. 

LEGAL STATUS 

There is no requirement in law for a voluntary agency (NGO) to 
register with the government. There are many NGOs which are not 
registered at all in the legal sense. But the NGOs are aware that 
registration gives cnem an elevation in status and very often the 
donor agencies show a preference to deal with NGOs that are legally 
registered. In any case, if a particular NGO desires to be recog¬ 
nised as an approved charity, then registration becomes a pre-re¬ 
quisite. No NGO, which is not registered, would be recognised by the 
Ministry of Finance to be accepted as am approved charity. 

Methods of acquiring legal status are as follows: 

1. Incorporation Under an Act of Parliament—Under this pro¬ 
cedure, constitution of an NGO would have to be introduced in 
Parliament as a Private Member's Bill. Parliament accepts 
such Bills if it is for public advantage to incorporate such 
organisations. When such a Bill is passed, the constitution 
of the organisaticm is incorporated into the boi^ of Legisla¬ 
tive Enactments. Ttiis is conparatively an involved process, 
but the status it confers on the organisation is quite 
prestigious. 

2. Inoocporatlon Onder Provisions of the Oonvanies Act as a Non¬ 
profit Organisation —The Companies Act, which provides for 
registration of all business houses and organisations, pro¬ 
vides for registration of non-profit organisations by the 
Registrar of Companies. 

3. Begistration Qhder^Provisions of the Societies Ocdinnoe— This 
is the comonest method of seeking registration by most orga¬ 
nisations. The procedures involved are less expensive euid 
conparatively faster. - 

There are a larger number of NGOs which have obtained registration 
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»r any of the above mentioned procedures. Many of them do wish to 
registered but the procedures involved are too cunbersome for them 
go through. There are also organisaticais which enjoy prestigious 
Lttons and are recognised by many international donor agencies for 
poses of functioning as their local agent, but yet they remain 
sgistered, and it is legally possible for them to do so. 

BROAD GROUPS 

*30s functioning at the secondary or intermediate level cind the 
lonal level could be identified under certain broad groups, many 
s, in fact, are operative at the primary, secondary and the 
Lonal levels. Many of them are also engaged in social services, 
fare action, and also development action. During the current 
iod, there is a tendency for most organisations to engage in 
slopment action wherever possible. The broad groups referred to 
as follows. 

.. Religious Organisations—The religious organisations belong to 
the Buddhist, Hindu, Christian and Muslim faiths. Some of 
these organisations had their beginnings during the latter 
part of the last century. Their religious activities were 
also associated with education, social service and welfare 
programmes for the communities they served. Many of them have 
an iirpressive record of service and were concerned with human 
development and, now, many of them are also promoting economic 
develc^jment of the people they serve. 

Social Service Organisations—The earliest voluntary organisa¬ 
tions in Sri Lemka belong to this group. There are Friend-in- 
Need Societies that are existing for over 150 years. Many of 
these organisations came on quite early in setting up homes 
for aged, destitutes, orjbans and disabled. Welfare services, 
child-care services and many other social service prograiranes 
have been activated by those organisations. They also lay 
emphasis on education and training, particularly for the 
youth. 

!. tfrirnri Organisations—Position of women in Sri Lankan society 
vary 2iccording to the comnunity they belong to. The personal 
law of one conmunity confers on women of a particular position 
a status superior' to that of men while the status of women 
under the personal law of another conmunity is far below that 
of men. There are other personal laws which makes the woman 
dependent on her father before marriage and the husband after 
marriage. Majority of women enjoy equal legal status with men 
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under the general law. The econonic position of women, how¬ 
ever, has remained poor which hu made them completely depend¬ 
ent on their parents or husbands. Higher education and job 
opportunities for women have come only during recent times. 
Domestic drudgery has been the lot of most wcrnien due to poor 
income level of the families they belong to. Income genera¬ 
tion outside the traditional pattern has been introduced to 
them cmly in recent times. 

An organisation that has done pioneering work in promoting de¬ 
velopment of rural women in Sri Lanka is the Lanka Mahila 
Samiti, which was set up in-‘1930. Training of rural women for 
self-eitployment £md economic activity based on locally avail¬ 
able resources, and training in pre-school education, home 
science, health and nutrition were their priorities fron the 
beginning. 

The Sri Lanka Womens Conference, which was set up about four 
decades ago, is a federation of womens organisations and seeks 
to promote economic, social and cultural develoExnent of women. 

4. NOQs Promoting Health, Nutrition and Child Care Services— 
There are many NGOs engaged in promoting health and sanita¬ 
tion, nutrition, child-care services and family health. It is 
a matter of justifiable pride that the FPA, a leading NGO, 
started pioneering work in family planning in Sri Lanka whai 
the rate of population increase was close to four per cent in 
1953. It was 12 years later that government adopted the 
policy of promoting family planning and today the rate of 
increase is just over one per cent. Much of the credit for 
this achievmnent should go to the NGO sector. 

In the fields of health, sanitaticsi, nutrition and child-care 
services too, contribution of the NGO sector is very 
considerable. 

5. NQQb Promoting Rural Developnent—This really is a mixed group 
of NGOs activating various programmes in different locations. 
The programmes they promote fall into a variety of fields. 
But all of them have a common objective—improvement of the 
living standard of the community they serve. Some of the 
activities these NGOs promote may be listed as follows: 

* 

Self-orployment programmes, 

small industries at villeige level for men and women. 
Participatory development processes. 

Integrated oonmunity development projects. 

Dairy projects. 

Reforestation projects, 
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PECROtlcx) of bio-gas usage. 

Hone gardening progranies. 

Water managenent projects, and 
Organisation of non-formal education. 

This is merely to indicate the mixed nature of the activities 
that these NGOs promote. The total list, in fact, is quite 
long and varied. 

6. Disaster Relief and Rehabilitation —Many NGOs have shown a 
response at times of disaster in providing relief and organis¬ 
ing r^uibilitation of affected people. In recent times, there 
have been many occasions when NGO assistance was sought in 
this particular direction and the response has always been 
most encouraging. 

Rural OevelofHent Societies 

Rural Development Societies were organised in all parts of the 
country canmencing 1947 with the assistance of State officials. The 
government set up a Departmait of Ihiral Department with officials and 
there is now a Government Minister, in-charge of the subject, 
initially, they perfomed the most vital task of organising rural 
people to undertake community development. The resource base for 
movement was shramadana and the performance they showed during the 
first decade of service was remarkable. Thereafter, seekers of 
political power set heavily on this nascent rural institution and 
virtually crippled it. The people later coitpletely lost confidence 
in them. Today, in spite of there being a ministry to support these 
organisations, they do not enjoy full confidence of the people. 
Rural Development Societies are not NGOs, but nevertheless they are 
accepted as peoples' organisations under the supervision of State 
officials euid also receiving State assistance. 

Oooperative MoveaBit 

Cooperative Societies were started in Sri Lanka as early as in 
1911. During the first 50 years of their existence, the record of 
service to the people was remarkable. The Thrift and Credit Coopera¬ 
tive Societies, during the early period, were a great help to the 
rural people. During the period of war from 1939-46 they performed 
the most difficult task of distributing scarce food supplies to the 
people. Cooperative societies were geared later on to handle a 
multiplicity of functions es8«itial for rural life. These organisa¬ 
tions became comparatively large business houses and Mr. Politician 
took advantage of the situation and made the cooperatives his local 
power base. Trtie inevitable then happened. People developed a 
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contenpt for cooperatives. Diey lost all confidence in this popular 
rural institution. The term 'cooperative' almost sounded like a bat 
word to the people. An attesipt has been made in recent times to kee; 
politicians away from these institutions. But the cooperatives havf 
not so far regained the lost confidence of the people. 

STATUS OF QOVERNMENT-NGO RELATIONS 

The Government of Sri Lanka is providing an environment for the 
growth of NGOs, the equal of which is not found in most other coun¬ 
tries in the Asian region. 77ier¥ is no conpulsion for registratior 
of NGOs. No questions are asked when donor contributions are re¬ 
ceived from abroad. NGO persons can freely travel out of the 
country. They can. purchase the quota of foreign exchange for theii 
expenses abroad. NGOs are allowed to carry on with their progranvnee 
without any interference. This, in short, is the bright side of the 
story. The dark side is that many government departments show a 
reluctance to recognise the existence of NGOs. There are certair 
ministries which are concerned with certain welfare policies and 
inplementation of these policies is done through NGOs. Their work is 
supervised by officials of such ministeries. The relationship ir 
such instances is cordial and satisfactory. But there are several 
other government agencies which iirplement development policies of tha 
government, but are reluctant to shaure the burden with NGOs. 

At the field level, the degree of coordination between the govern¬ 
ment officials and NGO persons is far more satisfactory than at tha 
Centre. 

Here, again, when the field-level officer is aware that his heac 
office is not very enthusiastic about relationship with NGOs, h< 
would naturally play safe. The Ministry of Plan Implementation has 
been helpful to NGOs wherever possible. An attempt was made by th« 
NGOs two years back to build up an understanding between Government 
Organisation (GOs) and NGOs by organising a workshop to which GOs, 
NGOs and the donor conmunity were invited. Participation of GOs was 
far be lew the expectation and the desired results from the workshop 
therefore, were not achieved fully. This reluctance on the part ol 
certain GOs is possibly a result of the past colonial hang-over anc 
would clear up only etf^WC^some time. 

SOME CONSTRAINTS 

NGOs engaged in devleopment activities do have t-o face several 
constraints at the monent. The main constraint is lack of funds foi 
inple.’^ntation of their prograirenes. The main source of funds for NGC 
come from donors abroad. 'Itie donors' priorities do not always matcl 
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with the priorities of the NQOs. When development projects are drawn 
up, tKX>s have to wait until some donor is willing to fund the pro¬ 
ject. Here, again, the donor may want to suggest certain changes. 

Of the inatiy NGOe engaged in promoting development progranmes, only a 
few have succeeded in locating donors. The rest have not been able 
to do their best due to very limited resources at their ccnranand. 
There is a need to establish a local fund to enable NQOs to draw from 
for their needs. 

It is also a felt need that an NGO body at the apex should co¬ 
ordinate the in-flow of funds to local NGOs so that the optinum use 
of such resources could be ensured. There is also a tendency among 
the dcxwr comiunity to set up their own link agency to cheuinel their 
funds. Experience has shown that this method itself does not ensure 
flow of funds to deserving projects of NGOs. 

NGOs also suffer from a dearth of opportunities for imparting 
management and other skills for their personnel. State sector 
Management Training Institutes do not admit NGO personnel and private 
sector Management Training Institutes are far too expensive for NQOs. 

Absence of sufficient opportunities for exposure to helpful criti¬ 
cism and evaluation of progress is also a disadvantage. Criticism 
and evaluation, even in a constructive way, is sometimes not viewed 
with favour by some NQOs due mostly to want of regular opportunities 
for such exposure. NGOs themselves need to build up processes and 
mechanisms whereby they could benefit from regular evaluation of 
their work programmes as helpful partners in development. Other than 
the few NGOs that conmand sufficient financial resources for their 
needs, most other NQOs depend on voluntarism of their leadership to 
perform the day-to-day tasks. This arrangeiiCTit was reasonably satis¬ 
factory when the costs of services were not beyond the average 
person. But, today, costs, such as transportation and other ser¬ 
vices, have gone beyond the capacity of the average persons to bear. 
The effectiveness of voluntarism, therefore, is considerably reduced. 
There is a need to have full-time eiplyees in the work places of the 
NGOs to assist the leadership and relieve them of the burdens of 
managing day-to-day affairs on a voluntary basis. This, of course, 
is again dependent on the financial status of the NQOs. 

COORDINATION AMONG NGOs 

The need for coordination among voluntary organisations undei 
taking social welfare and relief measures was felt in the 19308. 
Measures were then taken by government to regulate activit es o 
Social Service Organisations. A coordinating body was set up in 
1946, called the Central Council of Social Services, to coot 
the work of the various organisations engaged in social service wor . 
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nils or 9 misation is a coalition of NGOs engagsd in social service 
work. It functions in close liaison with the Ministry of Social 
Services and is an unofficial adviser to the ministry on matters 
pertaining to social services. 

The World Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development, 
held in 1979, was a turning point for the development NGOs in Asia. 
Consequent to that conference, the Asian NGOs decided to set up the 
Asian NOO Coalition (ANQOO, a regional coordinating body for NGOs. 
One of the decision taken at that time was that, in each country, 
there should be a national network of NGOs functioning as a apex body 
coordinating the work of development NGOs, particularly in the field 
of agrarian reform and rural development, in Sri Lanka, a National 
Coiranittee of NGOs was formed in 1980 for this purpose and in 1981, 
this committee decided to form the National NOO Council to function 
as a coordinating umbrella organisation of the NGOs of Sri Leuika. 
This Organisation started with 17 member NGOs and, today, its menter- 
ship consists of 94 member NGOs. Almost 95 per c«it of the develop¬ 
ment NGOs, functioning at the national level, are Its members and 
this list has been increasing with more and more NGOs joining in 
almost every month. 

ihe National NQO Council has so far provided liaison between State 
sector agencies and NGOs, whenever necessary, to do so and has per¬ 
formed a spokesman role. It has also negotiated with leading State 
banks to create certain loan schemes to facilitate specific rural 
development programmes of smaller NGOs. It provides periodical 
training opportunities for NGOs in respect of certain specific areas 
of action in which smaller NGOs need guidance emd assistance. The 
Council has also obtained opportunities for training of nominees of 
member organisations at reputed International training centres in 
other Asian countries. 

The NGO Council holds gro(^> discussions, workshops and meeting for 
the benefit of its member NGCte In addition to the role of coordina¬ 
tion of NGO programmes with international and UN agencies. 

There is a regular denumd from smaller NGOs for the services of 
the NGO Council. However, the Council itself suffers from many 
obstacles at present. The main obstacle, of course, is lack of funds 
to meet various requirements. 

The'future obviously ii^quite bright for the development NGO 
sector. The people, particularly in the rural sector are tired of 
organisations that are linked to party politics. NGOs, therefore, 
before long would be called upon to handle a good part of activities 
of the development field. But this also necessarily means that the 
NGOs themselves need to put their own houses Into good order to meet 
' the challen^ effectively. 



Rural Development and Poverty Alleviation 
Programmes—Involvement of Voluntary 
Agencies (in the Seventh Five-Year Plan) * 


THEEIE IS a good deal of voluntary effort in India, especially in the 
field of social welfare. The tendency so far has been to equate the 
work of voluntary agencies with only welfare activities and charity 
work. Involvement of other agencies in the non-government sector, 
such as trade unions, cooperatives and Panchayati Haj bodies, has 
tended to blur the identity of those which can be strictly defined as 
voluntary organisations. there has been inadequate recognition of 
their role in accelerating the process of social and economic de¬ 
velopment. These agencies have been known to play an inportant role 

providing a basis for innovaticm with new models and approaches, 
ensuring feedback and securing the involvement of families living 
below the poverty line. therefore, during the Sevsith Plan, serious 
efforts will be made to involve voluntary agencies in various de¬ 
velopment ptogranmes, particularly in the planning and inplementation 
of programmes of rural development. Voluntary agaicies have de¬ 
veloped expertise and competence in many non-traditional areas to 
plan their own schemes instead of expecting government to do so. 
More specifically, the role of voluntary agencies in the ijiplementa- 
tion of development: 

(i) To si^lement government effort so as to offer the rural poor 
choices and alternatives; 

(il) To be the eyes and ears of the people at the village level; 
(ill) To set eui example. It should be possible for the voluntary 
agoicy to adopt sinple, innovative, flexible and inexpensive 
means with its limited resources to reeK:h a larger number 
with less overheads and with greater conmunity participation, 

(iv) To activate the delivery systan and to make it effective at 
the village level to respond to the felt needs of the poorest 
of the poor; 

(v) To disseminate information; 

(vi) To make conmunlties as self-reliant as possible; 

(vii) TO show how village and indigenous resources could be used, 
how human resources, rural skills and local knowledge, gross¬ 
ly underutilised at presait could be used for their own 
development. 

(viil) To demystify technology and bring it in a simpler form to the 
rural poor; 

(ix) TO train a cadre of gcassroot workers who believe in profes¬ 
sionalising volunteerism; 

(x) To mobilise financial resources from within the comunity 
with a view to making ccrmunities stand on their own feet; 
and 

*Bxtract from Oiapter 2, Seventh Five-Year Plan, 1985-90, VOl. 2, 

New Delhi, Planning Ooandssion, pp. 68-70. 
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(xi) To mobilise and organise the poor and generate aviareness to 
demand quality services and inpose a canrunity ^stem of 
accountability on the performance of village-level government 
functicffiaries. 

Voluntary agencies are essentially non-profit and non-partisan 
Orgwisaticxis. The criteria for identifying voluntary agencies for 
enlisting help in relation to the rural development programnes can be 
as follows: 

(i) The organisation should be a legal entity. 

(ii) It should be based in a rural area and be working there for a 
minimum of 3 years. 

(ili) It should have broad-based'Objectives serving the social and 
economic needs of the comnunity as a whole and mainly the 
weaker sections. It must not work for profit but cm 'no 
profit and no loss basis'. 

(iv) Its activities should be cpen to eQl citizens of India irres¬ 
pective of religion, caste, creed, sex or race. 

(v) It should have the necessary flexibility, professional com¬ 
petence and organisational skills to inplement programnes. 

(vi) Its office bearers should not be elected members of any 
political party. 

(vii) It declares that it will adept constitutional and ncxi-violent 
means for rural development purposes. 

(viii) It is committed to secular and democratic concepts and 
methods of functioning. 

In order to assist and support voluntary agencies in the inple- 
mentation of Anti-poverty and Minimum Needs Programne, there is need 
for a consolidated approach in the field of social welfare emd social 
services, that is, for conventional voluntary agencies, there is 
already the Central Social Welfare Board with their state branches. 
For integrated rural development and allied services covered by the 
Anti-poverty and Minimum Needs Programme in the Seventh PIot period 
there is need to enlarge the function and scope of People's Actiem 
for Develcpnent (India): PADI. 

The accent in the Seventh Plan will be to professicoalise volun¬ 
teer ism, to introduce professional conpetence (delinked from degrees) 
and managerial expertise in keeping with the resources and capabili¬ 
ties of voluntary eigencies to be in a position to meet the basic 
requirements of government in terms of accountability. Voluntary 
agencies, however, will need to give greater attention to mobilise 
locally available human and financial resources, identify people in 
the poorer find vulnerable occupations like fanners, rural artisans, 
scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, agricultural labourers, giri- 
jans and bonded laboureiJS, upgrade tlieir skills and give tliem the 
tools to make them dltonomically self-sufficient ets well as 
productive. 

There has to be mutual trust and understanding betwem government 
and voluntary agencies at the village level. If at the higher levels 
there is general indifference to voluntary agencies, at the village 
level there is often open hostility. For want of an established 
forum where voluntary agencies could be given an opportunity tp 
explain their position and defend themselves or bring field problems 
to the notice of the state governments, the situation that now 
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evails is not conAicive to full participation of voluntary 
leicies. 

Tlie need to establish a regular fopum was felt during the Sixth 
,an period when the late Prime Minister in October 1982 wrote to all 
le chief ministers that consultative groups of voluntary agencies 
1 st be establiartied at the state level. it is hoped that during the 
•venth Plan period such consultative groups will be established in 
,1 states and given operational responsibilities. it is proposed 
lat at the Central level, voluntary effort in the rural development 
■ctor with its allied services is jarcmoted on a much larger scale 
th greater re^xwisibilities through RADI and such other bodies as 
ly be established. The state-level coisultative groups recoimended 
- the late Prime Minister headed by either the Chief Secretary or 
le Development Ccnmlssioner shoul<i be registered under the Societies 
igistration Act as People's Action for Developmait (PAD). 

For voluntary effort to succeed, guidelines will be fomulated to 
nimise delays and harassment by frequent reference of project 
loposals to various government (Central and state) departments/ 
lencies. PAD should prepare a panel of experts available in the 
)luntary sector in different states/districts who are prepared to 
sist on a professional and consultancy basis in the planning emd 
plementati(Xi of anti-poverty and minimum needs progranmes through 
.luntary agencies. There are officials in the Central and state 
vemments who are keen to offer their services and experience to 
grade professionalism in the voluntary sector. Suitable steps will 
taken to facilitate this. Professional and consultancy services 
• voluntary agencies could also include those by retired personnel 
d ex-servicemen. 

The progranmes and areas in which the participation of voluntary 
encies can be of great help for better inplementation of anti- 
verty and minimum needs progranmes are: 

(i) Integrated Rural Development/Rural Landless Enployment 
Guarantee Prograirme/TRYSEM; 

(ii) Inplementation of land ceiling and distribution of surplus 
land; 

iii) Enforcement of minimum wages to agricultural labourers; 

(iv) Identification and rehabilitation of bonded labour; 

(v) Develc^mait of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; 

(vi) Supply of safe drinking water : repair and maintenance of 
water supply systems with ccnmunity support; 
vii) Afforestation, social forestry, development of bio^ and 
alternative energy sources (solar and wind energy, inproved 
chuleis); 

iii) Promotion of family plemning; 

(xi) Primary health care; control of leprosy, TB, blindness; pre¬ 
ventive health programmes using village resources; 

(x) Progranmes for women and children in rural areas; 

(xi) Innovative methods and low-cost alternatives in elementary, 
primary and middle school education for children, adult edu¬ 
cation and non-formal and informal education; 
xii) Cntsumsr protection ; promotion of cooperatives; 
iii) Promotion of handicrafts and village and cottage, industries; 
xiv) Promotion of science and technology; 

(xv) Legal education; 

xvi) Rural bousing : inprovement of rural slums; 
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(xvil) Qivlronmental and ecological inprovement; and 
(xvill) pronotlon and enoourageoent, of traditional ntbdia fOr disae- 
ndnatlcxi of information. 

The human resource available in the training infrastructure of 
voluntary agencies need to be mobilised and used more effectively at 
the village level in the Seventh Plan period. The non-formal ani! 
InfomBl skillSf methods and approeehes of building confidence ancnc 
the rural poor to undertake responsibilities of planning anc 
inplementlng programnes on their own, that training institutions ir 
the voluntary sector have developed, needs to be considered for 
replication on a larger scale. 

There is need for voluntary agencies to decide on a code of 
conduct to be appllceUsle to those agencies receiving government 
funds. 

It is proposed that about Rs. 100-150 crore of Plan expenditure ir 
the Central and State sectors on the programmes listed above may be 
earmarked for use in active mllaboration with voluntary agencies, 
nils involvj^ment could take maiy forms, in certain cases a programne 
or some of its ccnponents could be Inplemented directly by the volun¬ 
tary agency in a ^)eclfled area. In certain others they could parti¬ 
cipate in the process of planning, mobilisation, monitoring and 
evaluation and be assisted by suitable grants-in-aid. These and 
other modalities of Involvement would vary from case to ciuse but the 
intention is to ensure that the financial target given above 1.. 
realised cxi a naticmial scale. 



Voluntary Action or Collusion ? * 


S.K. DEY 


I eisk you (youngmm) to go the villages and busy yourselves 
tbere^ not as their masters or benefactors, but as their humble 
servants. Let them know what to do and hew to change their 
modes of living from your daily conduct and way of living. 
Only feeling will be of no use just like steam, which Itself 
is of no account unless it is kept under proper control when it 
becomes a mighty force. 1 ask you to go forth as messengers of 
God curylng balm for the wounded soul of India. 

"MABAIMA GANEHI 


RDHKSBBDA, THE journal, began as a weekly in the year 1948 at 
Nilokheri. Nilokheri was the first experiment on a rural-cum-urban 
township, kv «ay of the rehabilitation of persons di^laced following 
partition. Bie concept later came to be called a 'growth centre by 
the learned. The township was pursued, virtually in vieek to week 
conosultation with Prime Minister Nehru. The journal came naturally 
to the centre as the mouthpiece of the Cemrunity oevelqpment 
Progranne. This progranmeo had followed Nilokheri backed by many an 
experiment earlier as well as contenporaneous. 


Kurukabetra, now a monthly, as defined by Nehru himself, wm tte 

syntjol of the eternal process of warfare between good and evil in 

nature. It was to be an open forum between workers and public alike, 
totedly free of censor of any kind for the progranne and the process 
were to belong to the people themselves. A stridwit call c^s from 
the editor for an article from one who has chosen to live life tod^ 
as a virtual recluse. He has had mote than a full span of joys and 
tears, causes won and lost. A natural hesitancy follows neoessari^ 
even in the pen that should scribble. However, she was stubborn, ^ 
she won. This is so, e^wcially because of the ^ 
young Prime Minister on the eve of August 15, 

Raj which is -power to the people' as means and n^t be revivea. 
The chief ministers are said to have been asked by him 
account of what they proposed to do as regards elect i^, s^engt^- 
ing of authority, responsibility and resources. This meant ail is 
yet not lost. Nehru may live again. 



**bproduoed frtai BKOfealntra, Vtol. XJBIV, No.l, October 1985, pp, 4-7 
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be€n won after nearly a 100 years of unrelenting struggle. One 
begins, however, to wonder if this too is not snaking to cone back 
with new cloaks in *collusi<m* with their counterparts a mong st us in 
the name of "collaboration”. It is obvious, lessons nust continue to 
be drawn from the past—positive aa well m negzttive. The road 
towards tomorrow has to be aligned across the debris of what remains 
of yesterday amd stares with bloodshot eyes today. 

One has to express oneself in the kaleidoscopic pattern. For, the 
stock of experiences behind are deep and wide enough to make volimies. 
Nilokheri is the town opposite the 85th mile post on the Grand Trunk 
Boad from Delhi. It is a living exanple of voluntary action as a 
totality in its shape, texture, planning and execution by workers 
trained locally. The training covered brick making, masonry, ceunpen- 
try, smithy, in all the crafts including agriculture, horticulture, 
dairy 2 uid all the other civic necessities to service the colony emd 
alongside the villages around. It was designed for a population of 
5,000. The current populati(Xi is more than 15,000 with every child 
enrolled in schools. It is free totally of unemployment, of comnunal 
differences. The Gurdwara, Arya Samaj and Sanatan Dharam tenples 
stand alongside, totally unruffled, despite the continuing ugliness 
of violence across the north. Agriculturists were turned out of 
professional moneylenders from north west province of erstwhile 
India. Today they are amongst the best cultivators in north India, 
thanks to a graduate in agriculture to set an example by acting as a 
volunteer. He has received a reclaimed land of 6 acres allotted to 
his share at Nilokheri. Same example followed in other enterprises 
in the little habitat. People had learnt the ideal of cooperation 
through action with blood, sweat and tears. They suffer today, for 
they do not function in collusicHi with the department of cooperation, 
coordination earlier known under coranunity development being virtual¬ 
ly dead, can hardly help either. 

As progranme of the establishment of Nilokheri approached the end 
of its first stage, followed the programne of comnunity development. 
Before even the formal programme had started on October 2, 1952, 
outstanding work ' had been done by people with the special zeal and 
leadership of the Block Develqpment officers alongwith the others by 
his side and above him. A few illustrations alone as part of the 
countrywide phenomenon must demonstrate what volunteuy action did 
mean. Roads have been built by villagers cutting across paddy fields 
about to ripen in a month, as a 100 feet corridor of 19 miles con¬ 
necting 17 villages. Pe^le were determined to ply their bullock 
carts on the new road before the Dussehra week. Tribals of villeig^ 
encamped with tools, lights and food, of their own In NeKShya Pradesh, 
bunded two hill sides into a permanent tank for irrigation and drirdc- 
ing water. Primary schools have been built throughout the country in 
their tens of thousands year after year to present to Nehru as their 
gift on his birthday November 14, now a Chlldr«>'s Day, to the visi¬ 
ble chargin of many a notule in the politics of the di^. 

We may come to the field of cqqperation, designed to be a .poli¬ 
tical-. nte most surprising of surprises lie in the fact that the 
little Amul Cooperative of district Khera in Gujarat headed by the 
leadership of a volunteer Tribhuben Deis Patil and a gonius of a 
technician Dr. Kurien ^read Anul Cooperative dairy to cover 
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State of Gujarat aa a whole. Ilje system now struggles to spread the 
same gospel and practice across India as a whole. The little 
Prabhakara Sugar Cooperative, initiated by a conpletely unlettered 
man with the help of sugarcane growers in neighbourhood, drove out 
private sugar factories from the whole of Maharashtra. The State 
Cooperative Sugar Federation now produces nearly 40 per cent of 
of the country. 1110 idea is spreading to other parts of the country 
also, even through at alow pace. This is a political movement of 
purely economic cooperation based on voluntary action and democracy. 
One need not elaborate on cooperative spinning mills, ginning mills 
and units of diverse other kinds. There have been giants in the 
cooperative field—Valkunth Bhal Mehta, E*rof. D.G. Karve, Prof. AJt 
Gadgil of the the Gokhle Institute of Poona, subsequently the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Cornnissiai and many others. But they are no 
more. Those who have taken their place, will appear to be of diffe¬ 
rent genus. 

Vtet happened to voluntary action of such a character, to earn the 
abolition even of the word ■Community Development’ from the dic¬ 
tionary of the Government of India? What accounts for the abolition 
of the first, and last exclusive ministry of comrunity development, 
panchayati raj and sahakari samaj in the world, of which Nehru had 
been most proud? Where are the millions of Gram Sahayaks (conpcffied 
of five progressive farmers from every village) meeting, learning and 
cross fertilising as a regular weekly feature annually? They had 
been acting as voluntary extension agents to demonstrate and spread 
the message as exanplea of what they practised and achieved. Where 
are the large number of national federation of cooperative institu¬ 
tions at the centre covering virtually every specialised field in 
production basically from the soil upwards? How does one account for 
the musical chairs in continuing rotation for seats at the peak of 
these federations that came into being through sweat and blood to 
feed and nourish the line all along down to the groundl 

How does <xje account for the white and black contrast between the 
reality that once was, and the fiction that rules by and large today? 
Perhaps some Instances cited here may be of help, in a national 
conference of State ministers of Cooperation at Hyderabad, the 
Central minister was challenged by a prominent member of the party 
then ruling in Andhra. "You want cooperation; abolish the talk of 
joint cooperative fanning and land reforms’, he shouted, "were you 
not inresent at Nagpur when the decision had been taken by the party?’ 
was the question raised by the minister. The exasperated member 
relied, ’Yes, I was present.’ We agreed with Nehru on 'principles 
assuming he would continue agreeing with us on practices’. 

once Nehru was gone—May 27, 1964, a stalwart kept at bay by N*ru 
came in power over Madhya Pradesh at Bhopal. Hie State had earlier 
abolished the British created District and liocal Board to be replaced 
by panchayati raj already legislated upon. What to speak of pan¬ 
chayati raj, connunity development as a prograirme itself got abolish¬ 
ed in Madl:^ Pradesh. The matter was raised on the floor of the U)k 
Sabha. Strange as it may sound today, the question arose as a chorus 
from every corner—from the ruling party to the opposition—as to why 
the ministry at the centre itself should not be abolished. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri who sat quiet, was followed by the minister to his 
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cabin in paclieunent with his resignation. Lai Bahadur, the soft 
spoken man, tried to pacify the minister in agony, by an assurance 
that suc^ things happened in politics and one should never suffer a 
dismay on such accounts. Be added in parenthesis though, that he did 
not share the unquestioned faith of Nehru in people ruling them¬ 
selves. But these matters should be thought of in the party at a 
later stage, but not so soon after Nehru is no morel Anotter exanple 
in this context also may prove of interest to readers. While on a 
visit to Anand, attracted by the outstanding reputation of the Ami 
Cooperative Dairy, the licence was promised for a new dairy In 
western UP to the private sector headed by Hindustan Levers. This 
happened despite the refusal earlier of the proposition by the 
central ministry in pursuance of the directive of Nehru covering 
cooperative for all sectors of agricultural processing. 

One more Illustrations may be equally illuminating. Tbe cmtral 
minister while travelling in the carpartmeot next to late C.B. Gupta, 
the then chief minister of Uttar Prade^, was asked by the latter to 
sit. quietly and watdi. The chief minister kept busy dealing with the 
piles of files he had carried from Lucknow to handle while travelling 
alone in train. MLAs from UP took the opportunity virtually beyond 
midnight visiting him one after the other. They had nothing else to 
ask except promotion, demotion or transfer of officers. They also 
complained bitterly over the way the Block Panchayat Samiti 
Presidents were monopolising tl^lr hold with po«i»rs they possessed. 
What little chances whould be left for them when State elections came 
next time, the mlas asked. Tragically v4iat applied to State Assembly 
members by and large, in a big way, applied likewise to their 
counterparts in the Lok Sabha. It is no matter of surprise that 
early 1966 saw the abolition of community development, panchayati raj 
and sahakarl samaj ministry. Coordination achieved through 15 years 
of hard work lay hurried in the archives for future research. 

With political leadership ruling as well as opposition being in 
the mood as they manifested after Nehru, the concept of community 
development, panchayati raj and sahkarl samaj could not but be 
doomed. Progressive usurpation of power by the State fron down 
below, had to find its quid pro quo in the direct as well as indirect 
encroachment on State power by the c«itre. The Sarkaria Comnissim 
now in action is the direct by~Ptoduct of the process. The latest 
statement by the Prime Minister on devolution of authority, resources 
and responsibilities to panchayati raj institution seems like the 
forerunner of reversal of the damage in betwe«i. Voluntary acticm 
must now find a wide field amd scope afresh for action. There are 
epic lessons offered by the past since independence, starting from 
Nilokheri onwaurds including besides Government supported or subsidis¬ 
ed programnes, and the giants working their says with people across 
the country. The young Prime Minister means business as he makes the 
clarion call. The fir A pre-requisite even for an earnest effort 
again, is the creatioi of the Ministry with no subject matter of its 
own. It must be headed by a vital person ruthless to himself and 
with equity towards differing political thoughts across the country. 
It must deal with panchayati raj, sahakari samaj as well as camonity 
development. It must cover voluntary action as well as local works 
programme on expanding scales. Indeed the Ministry will be for 
people's institutions, voluntary action and an attorney of the 
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eople. 

An effort may be made to sum up what should be done through 
oluntary action in the rural areas^ and what most be steered totally 
lear of. It can be stated categorically at the very outset that one 
ho has not known poverty and not surmounted it, and then outgrown 
■le fruit itself as a natural course, cannot act as a voluntary 
orker. Indeed such a person is totally misfit seeking but self- 
rploymait under the cloak of *col l 2 dx>ratlon*. we may leave alone 
nder this study born saints such as Buddha, Shankara, Chaitanya, 
anak, Ramakrishna and the hosts of others in all ages and 
lime8.Such exceptions stand above the normal stratum of the world, 
he common dictum, 'the shoe needs mending where it pinches" is 
onfirmation of the Bengali phrase "the aunt suffering more from 
abour pains than the mother* is a matter for serious concern. The 
jral areas must be developed by the rural peopel if they are to be 
2 lf-reliant as an inperative. in the ultimate analysis man-making 
3 a much more exacting and crucial undertaking. One must also bear 
n mind the universal fact that man learns to walk out from anyone 
Ise's shoulder or feet. 

Rural areas must have the basic essential such as obtain in urban 
sttlonents. Power must caie to the people under adequate legisla- 
icn, supervision, audit and technical guidance, inputs through local 
avernment (panchayati raj) or cooperatives. Copperative institu- 
ions supported and assisted by government must under no circum- 
:anoes be headed by ministers as had been the case sternly enforced 
lile Nehru ruled India. Villages must creat yuvak mandals, kisan 
andals, mahila mandals and bal mandals. These must be encouraged, 
5 promote voluntary work by or on behalf of the village people. The 
and army programme encouraged and Inspired by elected cepresenta- 
ives hold substantially unlimited scope for voluntary action by 
2 ople. It also is a substantial source of enployment during lean 
eriods idle from agriculture and other work, village electrifica- 
ion is now a planned progranme for the country as a whole, so also 
ommunication, switation, health, education and recreation. What 
ne must ponder here, and deeply, enough, is that the expression 
:ural development* is a total misnomer unless it is to be taken as a 
sre geographic ejqpression. Rural development must mean a rural-cum- 
rban continuum. 

No matter how fast we move with our pc^lation planning progranme, 
he people will continue growing for quite a time yet. There is no 
acant territory in the world that our surplus population can occupy. 
5 r are there colonies of the kind elsevitfiere such as bore the briwt 
f western colonialism now near extinction. The metropolitan cities 
n India throughout are crossing the border line between order and 
haos. This is because of the phenomenal one way traffic from rural 
owards the urban to the eventual degradation of both. Therefore, 
rban basic amenities supported by decentralisation of cottage craft 
nd small scale etgro-industries including manufacture of tools, ap- 
lianoes and maintenance are a high inperative. This is where volu n- 
sty action by entrepreneurs is called for, not social work backed by 
overnment subsidy or exemption from taxation to some of our so- 
alied benevolent industrialists. 
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Institutions from national. State and other levels may undettake 
evaluatlctft of work—political, eoonoedc or social, as survey over 
time for purpose of their own and public information. There is no 
room ythatsoever for voluntary action by external agencies by-pesking 
panchayati raj, cooperatives artd people's own institutions whenever 
people have their own funds or their own institutions are provided 
with funds by govemnent. Voluntary institutions from above can only 
turn collaboration into collusirm in exploitation of the villagers 
still too naive to discriminate between the simple plain-clothesman 
and the pseudo sadhus with the *Ram nam” wrapper around his bo(^. 

The story-pregnant with all its sandness may come to an end citing 
two important incidents. Nehru had asked his guest Arnold Toynbee 
the historlam, to have a talk with the author on the latter s work on 
community development. Toynbee dbrnmarised his reading of history in 
slnple words. The naive and trusting villagers throughout history 
have been bearing the burden of the middle and upper classes till 
they could do so no more. So civilization had to come to a close 
time and again with the nomads having overtaken the land to build vp 
from scratch. The stormy petrol in the liidxur Govemnent of the day, 
Aneurin Devan was personal guest of Prime Minister Nehru. He was 
sent to Agra under the care of the author both for the Taj and for a 
look at village work. It was the first visit of Bevan to the Taj. 

Be confessed, he felt dumb over the beauty at mid moonlight night. 
Next morning he confessed, he had disturbed sleep. Time and again . 
thoughts arose to trouble him. He could see the tens of thousands of 
village people over the ages ^o bore the brunt of the beauty and 
grandeur of the royal graveyard and with whert: returns foi themselvest 
^ill man never learn that life cannot but be a two way traffic?" 

Aneurin bevan was a coal miner's son who rose to a peak of 
political r^Hitation in United Kingdom by sheer hard work and self- 
reliance. He fully understood the motive behind conmunity develop- | 
ment, panchayati raj and sahakari samaj. He wondered if the rapidly < 
growing middle and upper classes could continue to be borne by the j 
multitude on their shoulders except as part of a collusive connection [ 
with the government. He also questioned how long such a situation 
could endure in the ocmmunlcational world of today. Tragic, a great 
roan young and vital with such a telescopic vision had to pass away in 
so premature a manner in time. Perhiq;>s providence was kinder to him. 



Two judicial Decisions Having a Bearing on 
Voluntary Organisations 


I 

AIR 1986 SUPBErer CXXJRT 1322 
P.N. BBAQNATI, C.J., V. KBAUD AND M.M. DUTT, JJ. 

Writ Petn. No. 463 of 1986 (Civil), D/-2-5-1986. 

Centre of Legal Research and another, Petitioners v. State of 
Kerala, Respondent. 

Oonstltution of India, Art. 39-A—Legal aid programes—Mslic 
participation is essenti^—Volunt^uy organisations or social action 
groups in this field Bist be siqpported by State Oovemoent. 

BHnSMMEI, C.J.: This writ petition raises a question as to whether 
voluntary organisations or social action groups engaged in the legal 
aid prograttme should be supported by the State (jovernmant and if so 
to what extent and under what conditicns. ihere can be no doubt that 
if the legal aid programme is to succeed it must involve public 
partlcipatloi. The State Government undoubtedly has an obligation 
under Article 39A of the Constitution which embodies a directive 
principle of State policy to set up a comprehensive and effective 
legal aid progranne in order to ensure that the operation of the 
legal system promotes justice on the bemis of equ 2 d.ity. But we have 
no doubt that despite the sense of social commitment which animates 
many of our officers in the Adnlnistration, no legal aid prograinne 
can succeed in reaching the people if its operaticxi remains confined 
in the bands of the Administration. It is absolutely essential that 
people should be involved in the legal aid programme because the 
legal aid progranne is not charity or bounty but it is a social 
entitlement of the people and those in need of legal assistance 
cannot be looked upon as mere beneficiaries of the l^al aid pro¬ 
gramme but they should be regarded as participants in it. If we want 
to secure people's participation and involvement in the legal aid 
progranne, we think the best way of securing it is to operate through 
voluntary organisation and social action groups. These organisations 
are working emiangst the deceived and vulnerable sections of the 
community at the grassroot level and they know what are the problese 
and difficulties enoountsred by thsse neglected sections of Indisn 
^s®®nity. They have their finger wi the pulse of the people ***'^^*J2[ 
•snow from their own experience as to what are the unmet le^ nee« 
of the people, wbat are the sources of exploitation and in just ice to 
the underrprivileged s egme n ts of society and what measures are nsces- 
«My to bs taken for the purpose of ending such ej 5 >loitation and 

*A11 indls Mportsr, voi. 73, August 1986 (Part 872), pp. 1322--23. 
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injustice eux3 reaching social or distributive justice to them. We 
are therefore definitely of the view that volunteury organisations and 
social action groups must be encouraged and supported by the State in 
(grating the legal aid programme, it is now acknowledged throughout 
the country that the legal aid programne which is needed for the 
purpose of reaching social justice to the people cannot afford to 
remain confined to the traditional or litigation oriented legal aid 
programme but it must, taking into account the socio-economic condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the country, Juiopt a more dynamic posture and 
tzdce within its sweep what we may call Aid Schemes or the State 
Legal Aid and Advice Board, but we may make it clear that such 
voluntary organisation or social action group shall not be under the 
control or direction or supervision of the State Government or the 
State Legal Aid and Advice Board-because we take the view that volun¬ 
tary organisaticms and social action groups operating these pro¬ 
grammes should be totally free from any Governmental Control. 


II 

AIR 1987 RAJASTHAN 26 
S.N. BflARGAVA, J.* 

Social Work emd Research Centre, Banswara and another. Petitioners 
V. State of RajMthan and others. Respondents. 

Civil Writ Petn. No. 710 of 1985, D/-19-12-1985. 

Oonstituticn of India, Arts, 39,41, 42, 47 and 226—Directive 

Principles of State policy—Voluntary organisation set-qp to qplift 

Tribal people—Funds sanctioned Government from time to time— 
Sancticn stopped in middle of year—No opportunity given—It is 
violative of principles of natural justice—^Action is also hit by 
principle of estoppel. [Evidence Act (1872), S.115]. 

ORDER: Mrs. Srilata Swaminathan, petitioner 2 had sent a letter 
dated 17th April, 1985 addressed to Justice Mr. G.M. Lodha. Justice 
Lodha treated that letter as a writ petition and ordered that it 
should be registered as such. He also adnitted the same emd ordered 
that the notices be issued to the State of Rajasthan, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Rajasthan, Special Secretary to the Government 
of Rajasthan (Special Schenes Organisation), Jaipur, ConmissicMier for 
Trib£d. Areas and Director, Social Welfare. Justice Lodha further 
requested Justice Hr. B.L. Mehta, Chairman, Legal Aid Board to pro¬ 
vide flnanci^Q legal aid by engaging a counsel for this matter. 

The Chairman of the Legal Aid Board did not sanction any financial 
legal aid to the petiti«ners. Mr. C.K. Garg, Senior Advocate offered 
his services voluntarily to help the petiticsiers without charging any 
fees ar^ so, he vas appointed as Amicus Curiae on b^lf of the 
petitioners. Shri C.K. Garg filed a detailed writ, petition on 
16-7-1985. The respondents were served and they have filed reply of 
the writ petition on 1st Aug. 1985. A rejoinder has also been filed 


*A11 India Reporter, Vols. 73 and 74, February and Marc* 1987 (Parts 
878 and 879), Raj. 26-32, and I^j. 33. 
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by the petitioners on 19-11-85. 

According to the petition. Social Work and Research Centre, here¬ 
inafter referred to as the Centre" is a voluntary organisation 
working primarily for the welfare of tribal people residing in remote 
and backward area known as 'people Khunt' in District Banswara since 
1978 with its Project Director, Smt. Srilata Swaminathan, petitioner 
2. Itie main aims and objects of the Centre are to work amongst the 
tribeds in order to solve their socio-economic problems, protect them 
against exploitation, make them self-sufficient; educate them and to 
give them a sense of pride in their own culture, heritage and tradi¬ 
tion. Ihe details are given in Annx. 2 filed along with the writ 
petition. Hie work of the Centre has been appreciated widely by 
government and non-governmental quarters. Hie petitioner 2, Project 
Director of the Centre, has been awarded a three years Fellowship of 
Rs. 500 per month by Jamnalal Bajaj Foundation in the year 1980. A 
letter of appreclaticm by the Collector, Banswara, dated 26th 
January, 1984 has also been annexed with the petition as Annex. 3. 
The progress report of the Centre for the years 1981-82, 1982-83 and 
1983-84 has been annexed with the writ petition as Annex. 4. Micro 
Project carried cm by the Centre has benefited 45 tribal families. 
Vocational Centre under 'TRYSEH" is also being run for self-enplpy- 
ment of tribal women where weaving, spinning and tailoring are being 
taught. A letter by Smt. Sonia Gandhi,wife of Prime Minister Shri 
Rajiv (Sandhi dated Nov 10^ 1984, has also been placed on record, 
which runs as follows: 

"Dear Srilata, 

Rajiv and I were touched by your words of comfort at our tragic 
loss. For us she was everything and life without her will just not 
be the same. 

I do remember meeting you. I have heard about your and your 
husband's work amongst the very poor and I admire you both for it." 

The respondent 2 has also plac:ed on record an order of the suprane 
Court, dated 13th May, 1985 passed by Hon'ble Justice Mr. P.N. 
Bhagwati, as he thoi was, and Justice Bangnath Misra wherein Smt. 
Srilata Swaminathan was af^inted as a Coomissioner to visit the 
village Vadgan and other two villages to be selecrted by them and 
report about the same to the supreme Court. Hie petitic«ier 2 cxxnes 
from a very respectable family and she is a social activist. She is 
a Bachelor of Ars and has got four years' experience of Theatre Arts 
in London. Before testing up this voluntary organisation, she had 
worked as a Free Lauice Director in various Hieatre Groups in Delhi as 
also on Delhi T.V. and Radio progranrea. 

The State of Rajasthan sanctioned a grant to the Ctentre for a sum 
of Rs. 17,750 in the year 1982 for meeting its administrative and 
functional expenses for conducting the government schemes of helping 
50 tribad. families thrcxigh Micro Pilot Project and the Centre was 
atWosed to see that the Micro Pilot Project was rightly inplemented 
and the funds were net wasted or misused and that the benefit of the 
acheme actually reached the tribal people. Hie Centre had also been 
running a non-formal education school for tribal children since 1979. 
A project report for the grant by the state Government for the school 
was submitted to the Tribal Coomissioner (Annex. 5). Similarly, 
another project proposal (Annex. 6) for increasing agricultural 
income for. small and marginal tribal farmers was also suboiitted. 
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Both these prc^osals for two years tuuS been sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment vide orders dated 8 th Nov. 1983 (Annex. 7 and Annex. 8 ) for a 
sum of Rs. 31,350 and Rs. 25,000 respectively. Since the sanction 
%ins given semetime in the month of Noveirber, 1983, the actual grant 
for the year 1983-84 in the case of non-formal school project was 
reduced to Rs, 7,500 and for agricultural project to Rb. 14,675. 
Annexures 9 and 10 are the copies of the sanctiem in this connection. 
Ttiese grants were received by the Centre and utilisation certificate 
of the grant received was also submitted to the Government. The 
Government did not find any fault with the utilisation of the amount 
sanctioned to the Centre and granted further administrative and 
financial sanctions for agricultural project for a sum of Rs. 15,675 
vide Annex. 11. dated 12-9-84. The Centre in anticipation of receiv¬ 
ing the amount had been executing'this agricultural project from the 
very beginning and had been spending money on this acxxxint. In spite 
of the sanction, the grant vas not received by the Centre and there¬ 
fore, the petitioner 2. Smt. Sri lata Swaminathan, Project Director 
of the Centre, wrote a letter to the Comnissloner, Tribal Area De¬ 
velopment, Udaipur on 5-11-1984 requesting that a cheque for a sum of 
Rs. 15,675 in view of sanction dated 12-9-84 be sent at an early date 
and also to release sanction for the other project of non-formal 
educaticBi schc»l which was also being run regularly in view of Annex- 
8 vrtiich was s 2 UK:tioned for two years, l.e., 1983-84 and 1984-85. 

To the petitioners surprise, a letter dated 9-11-84 (Annex. 13) 
was received enclosing therewith a letter dated 31-10-84 (Annex. 14), 
informing that the sanction had been cancelled vide government order 
dated 26-9-1984 (Annex. 26) and that the grant in case of non-formal 
education centre also could not be released in the light of above 
mentioned government directions. 

The petitioner 2 addressed letters dated 9-11-84 (Annex. 15), 
again on 28th Nov. 1984 (Annex. 16) and 28th Nov., 1984 (Annex. 17) 
and 28th Nov., 1984 (Annex. 18) to Tribal Commissioner, Chief 
Minister, Chief Secret 2 u:y and Home Commissioner respectively. She 
addressed yet another letter in January, 1985 (Annex. 19) to the 
Chief Secretary, Heme Commissioner (Annex. 20) and also to the 
Governor in F^ruary, 1985 (Annex. 22) but with no result and hence, 
she wrote a letter to Hon'ble Judge of this Court which was treated 
as a writ petition and later, Shri C.K. Garg, Senior Advocate has 
filed a detailed writ petition in that connection. 

The respondents 1 to 4 have filed a very short reply submitting 
that some assignments relating to tribal area develqpment works and 
training of rural youth for self-enployment (TRYSEM) were given to 
the petitioner and for those sanctioned work, the grant was also 
given in full. With regard to the agricultural project, it was 
submitted ttiat the sanctlcxi issued was withdrawn \y^ the State Govern¬ 
ment by letter dated 31st Oct. 1984 and the petitioners were informed 
accordingly. As regards non-formal education, it was submitted that 
this scheme wzis never saoctioied by the State Government for the year 
1984-85, though the grant for the year 1983-84 was released. Simi¬ 
larly, foar.^e third project; TRYSEH, it has been submitted that the 
scheme was never sanctioned by the State Government wd the peti¬ 
tioner was l^ormed by the DRDA, Banswara, by letter dated 23-11-1984 
that they i|buld not start the scheme without prior a^roval' of the 
OROA and ^)ce tlte DRDA did not approve, the scheme was not sanc¬ 
tioned an^enc(», no grant could be released to the Centre and bhe 
Centre w 2 u|i.nforined vide letter dated 5-1-65. It has further been 
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subiBitted in the reply that since the activities of the petitioner 2 
and her husband as per the intelligence reports were found pre¬ 
judicial to the interest of the State and since the petitioner 2 was 
practising her designs in the disguise of rural social development 
activities, the government decided not to give further works to the 
petitioner Centre, it was further submitted that the grant for 
social work to the volutnary social organisation is a concession by 
the government and the petitioners have no vested legal or funda¬ 
mental right for such grants and therefore, no writ petition is 
maintainable under Art. 226 of the Constitution. Moreover, the 
present case cannot be covered by the concept of public interest 
litigation. 

In rejoinder filed by the petitioners, it has been submitted that 
the grant had been stopped in malafide manner as the orders were 
passed for irreleveuit and extraneous considerations. Ihe activities 
of the petitioner 2 have not been specified and in public interest, 
wide publicity should be given to the activities of the petitioner if 
there was a grain of truth in Government reply. Orders were passed 
without affording any opportunity to the petitioners which is in 
clear violation of the fundamental principles of natural justice and 
they have also invoked the principle of promissory estoppel and 
equitable relief. 

I have heard Shri C.K. Garg as also Shri M.I, Khan on behalf of 
the respondents and have also gone through various documents submit¬ 
ted by the parties. The respondents in their reply have not chal¬ 
lenged the credentials of petitioner 2 even remotely except that her 
activities were found prejudicial to the interest of the State and 
that she was practising her own designs in the disguise of the rural 
social development activities. The learned Government Advocate has 
also shown me the original file of the enquiries held by the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the activities of petitioner 2 to which a serious 
objection was taken by learned counsel for the petitioners. He has 
argued that the Courts should not look into any document unless the 
petitioners are also given a copy of the same and since the govern¬ 
ment has not claimed any privilege with regard to these documents, 
the petitioners should be supplied a copy of those documents. I do 
r»t think it necessary to dwell upon this objection as the documents 
shown to me were of secret nature and have no bearing on the merits 
of the case. It is true that a formal application claiming privilege 
has not been filed, but I do not think it necessary to ask the 
Government to give copy of these reports to the petitioners as the 
writ petition can be decided even without going through the file as 
it has no bearing on the merits of the case. The Centre was regis¬ 
tered as early as in the year 1972 vide Annex. 1. Annexure 2 has 
given in detail about the programme and the aims of the tribal de¬ 
velopment project under the signatures of Project Director, petition¬ 
er 2 in June 1978. It is not denied that the petitioners have been 
carrying on tribal development work in the area and the Collector, 
Banswaca gave a Conmendation Certificate to petitioner 2, on 26th 
Jan., 1984 for the sopial work vdiich she was doing in the tribal arw 
for public awareness. The petitioners had been carrying on their 
activities particularly in Peepal Khunt, District Banswara since 1981 
as per the progress report Annex. 4 dated Chth July 1984. Tne 
tioner 2 su^ltted a project prc^xjsal for non-formal education achrol 
in Village Chantali, District Bansvara (Rajasthan) in February, 19« 
vide Annex. 5 mentioning therein that the activities were started 
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nee November, 1978 with a view to helping the tribals for their 
cial upliftment and to make them more self-reliant and aware, 
nee the rate of literaey was very low in the tribal areas and most 
lildren do not go to the school as they are expected to help and 
ppoct their parents for their livelihood, therefore, they started a 
hool for a non-fornal education in 1979 i^ich is being run regular- 
' in i^ite of many odds. A grant of Rs. 37,500 was sought for three 
•rs vide Annex. 5. The non-petitioner 2 submitted another project 
opoeal for increasing agricultural income for small and itarginal 
ibal fanners and demanded a sum of Ss. 48,025 for three years. The 
strict administration recommended both these projects and there- 
re, the Commissioner, Tribal Area Development, Udaipur issued ad- 
nistrative as well as financial sanctions vide notification dated 
11-83 (Annex. 7), accepting the prcJject for two years 1983-84 and 
84-85, amounting to Rs. 31,350 in all for agricultural project, 
ereas it also accorded sanction for spending a sum of Rs. 14,675 
ring the year 1983-84 and the conditions inposed for this sanction 
ad as under: 


iMatter in vernacolax omitted—Bd.) 

Similatly, Coiwftissioner, Tribal Area Development, Udaipur vide 
innex. 8, gave administrative as well as financial sanction for both 
:he years 1983-84 and 1984-85 for non-formal education scheme £unount- 
.ng to Rs. 25,000 in all, but for the year 1983-84, only a sum of Rs. 
',500 was sanctioned and similar conditions were imposed and in 
)ursuance of these sanctions, demand, drafts for Rs. 14,675 and Rs. 
*',500 were sent to the petitioners vide Annexures 9 and 10. 12-9- 
.984, Coirmissioner, Tribal Area Development, Udaipur in pursuance of 
larlier sanction dated 8-11-1983 (Annex. 8) issued administrative and 
Inancial sancticxi for a sum of Rs. 15,675 for the year 1984-85 vide 
tnnex. 11. The petitioner 2 vide letter dated 5th Nov., 1984 (Annex. 
.2) requested the Commissioner, Tribal Area Development for releasing 
•he amount of Rs. 15,675 for the agricultural project and also for 
.he non-formal education scheme as they were running both these 
)rojects since April, 1984, to which a reply was received by non- 
etitioner 2 vide letter dated 9-11-84 (Annex. 13) enclosing there- 
'ith a copy of the order dated 31st Oct., 1984 (Annexure 14) by the 
emmissioner, TAD cancelling the sanctiem issued on 12-9-84 in pur- 
uance of the order received from the Government, dated 26-9-84. 
hereafter, petitioner 2 addressed several letters to various autho- 
ities including the Chief Minister, C3iief Secretzury, Heme Secretary 
nd the Governor, but with no result and ultimately, the petitioner 2 
rote a letter to a judge of this Court for redress. 

Under the assurances received frem the authorities and in view of 
he sanctions Annexe. 7 and 8, the petitioners hiu3 been carrying- both 
he projects right from April, 1984. It was for the first time that 
he petitioners were told Vy letter dated 5-11-1984 that the sanction 
ccorded on 12-9-1984 for a sum of Rs. 15,675 has been cancelled 
.nd State (Sovernment does not want to give grant on account of 
on-formal educaticxi scheme. He are soverei)^, socialist, secular 
emocratic republic and are governed by a written constitution to 
ecure to all its citizens justice, social, economic and political, 
.iberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; and 
guilty of status and of opportunity and to promote among them all 
raternlty lihsuring the dignity of the individual and the unity and 
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cgrity of the nation. The Constitution provides and guarMtees 
damental rights in Put III of the Constitution, providing certain 
idamental rights with regard to property, religion, speech, 
ality before law, etc., whereu Part IV of the Constitution des- 
bes the directive principles of £(tate policy which are fundamental 
.des for the governance of the country and it is the duty of the 
te to conply these principles while governing the country. Art. 
of the Constitution enjoins upon the State to secure a social 
sr for the promotion of the welfare of the people. Art 38 of the 
istitution, sub-cl. (2) was added by 44th Amendment Act of 1978 
uiring the State to strive to minimise the inequalities in income 
i endeavour to eliminate inegqalities in status, facilities and 
3rtunitles not only amongst indivictials but also among groi^ of 
pie residing in different areas or engaged in different vocations. 
:. 39 enjoins upon the State to direct its policy towards 
uring— 


(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to 
an adequate means of livelihood; 

(b) that the ownerMiip and control of the material resources of 
the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
coninon good; 

(c) that the operation of the economic systen does not result in 
the concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
conmon detriment; 

(d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women; 

(e) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, and 
the tender age of children are not abused and that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength. 


Article 41 of the Constitution provides as under: 

"The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and 
velopment, make effective provision for securing the right to work, 
education and to public assistance in cases of unenployment, old 
e, sickness and disablement, and in other cases of underserved 
nt." 

Article 42 of our Constitution enjoins upon the State to make 
3vision for securing just humane conditions of work and for mater- 
ty relief and Art. 45 of our Ccmstitution provides that the State 
3uld provide free and compulsory education for all children until 
ey complete the age of 14 years and Art. 46 specifically provides 
t the State shall promote with special care the educational a^ 
onomic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in 
rticular, of the Scheduled castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and 
11 protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploita- 
an. Art. 47 of the Constitution enjoins duty on the State to raise 
e level of nutrition and the standard of living and to improve 


3lic health. _ . 

All these activities of the State cannot be run by the GovenwOTt 
one and therefore. Government, leaders and the planning ConmissiOT 
ve been emphasising the inportance of role of voluntary org^s^ 
ans like the petiticwjer Centre. In fact, useful i^leromtatiM M 
' government plan without the aid and assistance of ^ 
anisaticna is not feasible and. therefore, both the Central as wen 
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as the State Government encourage people to Involve tbmselves in 
the social, economic and welfare programmes, Including removal of 
illiteracy emd economic development specially amongst the tribal 
areas and other beukvnrd and weaker sections in the society. 

In the present case, it has not been disputed by the Government 
that the petitioners have been carrying on their activities in the 
area since 1978 euid have also qpened a non-formal education school 
since 1979 in which childrcm of the tribal people have been getting 
education. It has also not beai untested that the petitioners have 
been carrying <»i these projects during the fiiuincial year 1984-85 or 
that they have violated any of the conditions mentioned in Annex. 7 
or Annex. 8. It has also not been disputed that the petitioners were 
awarded sanction for work done by them in the year 1983-84 both for 
agricultural project as well as for hbn-formal education scheme. 
Since it is a continuous process, the petitioners were fully justi¬ 
fied in carrying on their activities both for agricultural project as 
well eCs for non-formal education scheme in view of sanction (Annexe. 
7 euKi 8) and if the government wanted to discontinue their sanction, 
it should have informed the petitioners in the beginning of the 
financial year of 1984 well in advance so that they could decide 
whether they will like to continue their activities even in jdssence 
of the grant to be received from the Government, ihe very fact theU: 
the petitioners had submitted the utilisation certificate of both the 
schones for the year 1983-84 and that they have not breached any of 
the conditions mentioned in Annexs. 7 or 8, clearly entitles them to 
receive grant for both the schemes for the year 1984-85. Even the 
Ocxnmissianer, TJLD. Ckiaipur vide its order (Annex. 11) sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 15,675 on account of agricultural project for the year 
1984-65. It has not been brought on record as to what happened 
between 12-9-1984 and 26-9-84 when the Home (Gr.5) Department vide 
Annex. 26 directed that the activities of the petitioners should not 
be encouraged and no further government aid should be given to thenC 
Even after filing of the writ petition, the State Govenmmnt has only 
submitted that as per the intelligence reports, the activities of the 
petitioner 2 ^u 1 d her husband were found prejudicial to the interest 
of the State and that the petitioner 2 was practising her designs in 
the disguise of the rural social development activities. These are 
all vague allegations and no concrete exanple or instance has been 
taought on record. Moreover, the principle of promissory estopple 
2 U)d also equitable rights e^ly in the present case. The petitioners 
under the inpression eutd bona fide belief that the Comnissioner, TAD 
has already issued to them adninistrative as well as financial sanc¬ 
tion for both the projects (vide Annexs. 7 and 8) continued their 
activities. It will not be fair and just to stop the grants in the 
middle of the financial yeeu: when the petitioners have been carrying 
on both these projects right frcxn April 1984. Such actions by the 
Oovemnent will not only discourage the social voluntary organisa¬ 
tions who are helping the go^rnment in'carrying on their plans and 
schemes in pursuance of the directive principles laid down in our 
Constitution. 

Learned counsel for the petitioners in this connection has placed 
reliance on ASiratlal Ramanlal v. State of Gujarat, AIR 1972 GUj. 260 
and Union^^f India v. H/s. Anglo Afghan Agencies, AIR 1968 SC.718. 
It is true that the petitioners have no legal right or fundamwntal 
right to rccieve such grants nor there is any violation of its any 
stzU:ute, Act or the Rule as there are no Rules governing such gfants 
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by the State and It is purely dls cretionary but the Court cannot 
close its ayes and it is now too late to contmd tl;iat the High Court 
should not Interfere in writ jurisdiction under Art. 226 of the 
Constitution unless there is violation of any legal or fundanental 
right. 'Rte Honlale Supreme Court in a nunber of cases has enjoined a 
duty on the High Court to see that the State Govemnent functions in 
accordance with the principles of natural justice and acts fairly and 
in a just manner %rtiile passing its adninistrative or discretionary 
orders. In the pres«it case, the petitioners were never given an 
opportunity to show cause as to why the gremt should be stopped and 
the amount should not be released, if there was anything against the 
petitioners, it should have been brought to their notice before 
cancelling the grant and thus there is a clear violation of the basic 
fundanental principle of natural justice as well. Vftien the grants 
were sanctioned and more so when the petitioners continue^ their 
activities in -the earlier years for tfhich the grant was released and 
they were continuing their activities for the year 1984-85 under the 
bona fide belief that the grants would be released in due course, it 
will be most unfair and unjust on the part of the government to 
cancel the sanctioned grant or not to release the grants for these 
projects. 

In this view of the matter, I am inclined to allow this writ 
petition and direct that an amouit of Rs. 15,675 cm esxxjunt of agri¬ 
cultural proj^ for the year 1984-85 should be released forthwith 
and the order dated 31-10-84 (Annex. 14) is hereby quashed. The 
petitioners are also entitled to a sum of Rs. 12,500 i.e. 50 per cent 
of the amount sanctioned vide Annex. 8 for the year 1984-85 on 
account of ncn-formal educaticxi scheme which the petitioners had been 
carryging on even during the year 1984-85. 

In the result, the writ petition is allowed without any order as 
to costs. 


Petition allowed. 
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Are we on the Right Track ? Report of a 
Workshop on Participatory Evaluation* 

(Extracts from an evaluation conducted by Abba Bhaiya> Arun 
Roy, Datta Savale, Kamla Bhasln, M. icurlan, H.V. l^iastrl and 
Vikas Bhai; vrritten by Kaniala Bhasin 2 uid brought out by FAO- 
PFBC/AD, 1987.) 


DlFFEEtENT DEVEDOPMEOT approaches and strategies require different 
kinds of evaluation methods and techniques. If developin»it projects 
are top-down, started by people from outside the connunity (gpvem- 
nmtal or non-governin»ital organizations or eigcmcies) to E^ovide 
services like health, educatim, etc., and to bring about certain 
changes in production methods and techniques, then the local people 
are merely recipients, targets or objects of development. People for 
vfhom developmmt is sij^iposedly intended have little or no say in the 
content and direction of such efforts. With hin^ight it can be said 
that top-down, centralized development projects seldom help the 
really poor and needy because the real causes of poverty are' left 
unquestiwied and unchallenged, "nje evaluation of such projects is 
also, quite logically, top-down, geared and done by the decision¬ 
makers without any participation of the local people. Ihose from 
whom information and (pinions are gathered, are not even informed 
idxxit the evaluation outcome. In fact, often even the project hold¬ 
ers have no say. For them, more often than not, evaluation is like 
an inspection being carried out by outsiders at the insistence of 
funding agencies, and they feel threatened by it. Ihe main purpose 
of such an evaluation is clealy one of financial accountability, and 
enpbeisis is no physical targets. Because this model of development 
does not insist on starting a process of consciousness-raising, 
increasing awareness and mobilization, little attention is paid to 
the eissessment of intangibles such as people's participation, the 
decision-making process, level of awareness, practice of democracy, 
etc. 

Development, however, can also be understood as a means of helping 
the poor to collectively analyse the socio-economic, political and 
cultural structures which keep them poor an getting organized to 
challenge these structures. In such a development model, the oppres¬ 
sed people are seen as subjects, not merely objects of their own 
developromit. Oie programne is a partnership between the local masses 
and outsiders. Its strength's cxnoomitant ^th that of the people's 
orguiizations (FOs) which emerge, their do^ratic functioning and 
the actions they take to tilt the balance of power and resources in 
favour of the exploited masses, me evaluation of suo^ efforts for 
development and organization has a different purpose and dornnds 
other methods, techniques and indicators. 


* Freedom from Hunger Canpeign/Action for Development, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, New Delhi. 
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We Who met in Secunderabad were interested only in the evaluation 
of the second type of development efforts. All of us felt that 
although a large number of action groups (AGs) are now concentrating 
on the mobilization and organization of the poor, there is little 
clarity on how these efforts should be assessed. The purpose of our 
t 2 d.ks was to achieve some ccnmon understanding on the basis of the 
experience and ideas we all had on eveduation. 

Some isc>cvtant Considerations 

We agreed that the evaluation of people-centred and people-orient¬ 
ed efforts at consciousness-raising, mobilization, organization and 
eK;tlon should consider the following points: 

Evaluation is Reflection on Action 

Evaluation, as we see it, is collective reflection on the actions 
taken by individuals within a group and the group itself and the 
methods of functioning of a group. its {Hirpose is improvement both 
in the understanding and analysis of reality and issues, and in 
future action. Thus seen, it is an important method of group educa- 
ticx) and learning. 

In-fiuilt and On-Ooing Evaluation 

For a groi^ interested in improving not only the socio-economic 
position of the poor, but also the methods of functioning and the 
understanding of everyone involved in the work, evaluation has to be 
in-built and on-going. Reflection based on ctxicrete information has 
to be closely linked to action. In addition to on-going evaluation, 
at the end of one or two years, there can be an overall, time-bound 
evaluation which is a cumulative assessment of what has taken place 
over a period of time. 

THie e)perience of CROSS shared by M. Kurian illustrated very well 
the method and importance of on-going evaluation euid its culmination 
into an annual exercise. The village Sanghaas (Small, face-to-face 
groups of rural poor) initiated by CROSS assess their activities and 
the performance of the functionaries every month. In addition, they 
assess every major action under taken by them. Evaluation sessions 
ace also organiz^ every three months at the cluster and area level. 
Apart from these evaluatims by the local people, CROSS staff meets 
once a month to take stock of its activities and methods of func¬ 
tioning. Annual self-evaluation is done in January of every year. 

Bfphasis on Self-Bvaluation 

The emphasis of a people-centred and people-oriented progranne or 
organization has to be on self-evaluation in which the people and the 
organizers not only participate, but also decide about i^ para- 
metres, form, and methods. The final judges of a programne's effec¬ 
tiveness must be the people themselves. 

BvaluBtion of Tangibles, intangibles and processes 

If the objectives of development are both tangibles (like iaproved 
eonxxBic status, itrproved health) and intangibles (like increased 
awareness, people's participation and democratic decision-making) 
then obviously evaluation must also focus cm both these aspects. 
^Ihere are tec:hniques available for assessing tangibles which can be 
used, but we need to develop methods and indicators as far as 
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inteuigibles and processes ace concerned. 

Itie process a group goes through to reach decisions emd eKst is as 
isfortant aa the outcome of the action. We have to understand how 
people move towards the achievement of their objectives. It is 
necessary to understand how the processes with POs amd AGs ace 
related to gaieral processes in society, and how they affect each 
other. Their context hais to be understood. 

Just as there is a close relationship between action and reflec¬ 
tion, theory and practice, there is also one between tangible objec¬ 
tives, like increased access to land or higher wages and intangible 
ones like improved level of awareness and stroigth of POs. ideally 
the achievement of one should lead to inpcovement of the other. 

POs might be fighting for economic benefits but unlike the usual 
development projects POs emphasize the processes and use each strug¬ 
gle to educate and str^tgthen themselves. After achieveing some 
small victories, POs cannot sit quietly and smugly, but need to 
constantly ask how much space has been created by a campaign and how 
that space should be used for future action. For them, the process 
of structural change should be an on-going (»» which does not stop at 
any particular point. This is different from target-bound projects, 
considered terminated on conpleticxi of a certain number of wells, the 
installation of pump sets, biogas, etc. 

Fblfle Oichotoiv between Oonsciousness-fiaisiiig and 
Bcnnoflc Oevelopaent 

Wien the entire emphasis of development programmes' is on material 
development, quantitative analysis is primary. But when the emphasis 
of development efforts is on the growth of pec^le and their organiza¬ 
tion, qualitative analysis assumes more im^^rtance. Because material 
developmait and the development of people's consciousness and their 
orgeuiization does (and must) go together, quantitative and qualita¬ 
tive analysis cemnot be exclusive of each other. Some groups take an 
extreme position and reject all quantitative data and measurement of 
material development. They talk only of intemgibles like conscious¬ 
ness-raising, increasing the level of awareness, etc. We felt a need 
to have a good synthesis of evaluating tangibles and intangibles, 
quantitative and qualitative results. If one is working with the 
really poor their material conditions have to be improved fast 
(mainly of course through their own efforts). 11:16 poor are not going 
to be interested in consciousness-raising for its own sake. All 
consciousness-raising must lead to em improvement in their material 
conditions and vice versa. In fact this dichotomy betwem organiza- 
tionad work and programmes for economic development is false and 
misleading. Groups primarily doing organiational work also improve 
the economic status of the poor at least as much, if not more, as the 
so-called projects for incCme generation do. Organizations like 
Bhoomi Sena, ^ramik Sangathana and CROSS, have led to tremendous 
economic benefits for the poor throu^ their struggle for recovering 
alienated lands, higher wages, eBplbymant opportunities, lowering 
Interest rates, fighting corru^lon, reducing the power of middlemm, 
etc. The economic position of the poor can be irnixroved by removing 
scarcity «id ej^oltation and, if these two tasks go on simultaneous¬ 
ly, it is of course ideal. 
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Itie sttenpts of organizing the poor also inprove their receiving 
chanism and bargaining power» and thereby enable them to make 
inreased use of goverranent schemes, bank loans, etc. To recapltu- 
te, economic development and people's organizations and action 
s—and should be—dialectically related. Every struggle by the 
messed should create more space for their economic development and 
sir inf^oved economic status should in turn strengthen their or- 
tisation. 

ed to Lock at Three Kinds of Processes 

He need to evaluate processes in three areas or realities, and 
so to look at the interplay between these three: 

1. The ACs reality and the processes within it. 

2. The community with which the AG is working and the processes 
with in the community. 

3. The larger socio-economic and political reality in which both 
AGs and oppressed comnunities are situated. 

It is important to analyse and understand why some people form an 
, why they want to relate to a certain oppressed community, what 
.ir perception of the larger reality and structures is, what con- 
ption of change they have, amd what their goals and aspiratlcms 
e;' Is there any h(»nogeneity between the aspirations and under- 
anding of the AGs and those of the community with which they work? 
M realistic are the objectives set by them in the context of oppo- 
tion forces? 

':erplay of Aspiraticns and Reality 

It is also Inportant to look at the objectives and aspirations of 
1 and POs in the context of the forces of reality. He have to see 
i dynamics between both. The reality exists and operates inde- 
ndently of aspirations of AGs and POs who intervene to change it 
cording to their own understanding. So we must understand the 
tallty of the forces of society and see what the Intervention has 
needed in achieving. 

Not only is there need to assess the extent to which the objec- 
7es and aspirations have been achieved, but they, themselves, 
7e to be constemtly reviewed and readjusted according to changing 
ality, and the changes in AGs and POs understanding. He need 
thods and topis to assess the A3s and POs goals in the ccn- 
xt of their aspirations and hypothesis, and of the larger 
ality. 

It is only when action is taken after a systematic analysis^f the 
erall situation and reality that it becomes meaningful and effec- 
-'e. For exanple, if one does community theatre without understand- 
g the context and if it is not related to emy action, it provides 
best some entertainment. People s theatre can ins{dre and lead to 
tion only if done with a perception of reality and needs and as*- 
rations of the masses. Hhen divorced from POs and from acti<m, 
eatre, non-formal education or consciousness-raising efforts ere 
inspiring, uninnovatlve and lead to no change in the oppressive 
tuation and structures. 
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tts Role of Oiitoiders in Self-Evaluation 

Bnphaals on self-evaluation dose not mean that we took the extreme 
position that local people and AGs can assess their work themselves. 
He recognized that every perception has its limitations. Just as 
outsiders' perception might be limited because of their lack of 
knowledge 2 md acquaintance with local realities, local people's per- 
cepticm might be limited because of their particularity. The inter- 
eiction of perceptions and views (both of Insiders and outsiders) can 
therefore be very beneficial. 

The presence of an experienced and sensitive outsider can encour¬ 
age the group to formulate and articulate its thoughts more syste¬ 
matically euid objectively. A sensitive outsider can enrich the 
discussions by bringing in other ej^riences, perceptions, perspec¬ 
tives and dimensions, lliere can be'eireas which local people either 
forget to look at, or do not want to look at. It is the outsiders' 
role to bring these forgotten elements or reality into discussion, 
however unpleasant this might be. Local people and AGs have to be 
helped to realize that unpleasant facts cannot be wished away. An 
outsider plays an important role by asking the right kind of ques¬ 
tions and providing useful insights for dealing with dlleimas and 
uncertainties. 

Only those outsiders can play this role effectively who are 
actually insiders in more than one way. They have to be known and 
acceptable to the people who are assessing themselves, should iden¬ 
tity with the group's objectives, and be involved in the same kinds 
of struggles and processes although in another area or at a different 
level. Insofar as they are involved and have a ccmnnitment to the 
same goals, they are not 'objective' and 'unbiased' observers and 
evaluators; but for that matter have there even been 'objective' 
evaluators? Has not the myth of evaluation being objective, been 
exploded? 

For helping in assessing various aspects of work we might need 
different kinds of outsiders, e.g., someone acquainted with health 
issues vAien it is eUxut a connunity health programme. 

It must be remembered that an insensitive outsider can ruin all 
efforts at a genuine self-evaluation; instead of leading to a cannon 
understanding she/he can further divide the people and generally harm 
the organization and acticxi. 

In order to be effective an outsider has to prepare her/himself 
thoroughly gathering whatever information is available about the 
organizations and the local and natural realities within which they 
are operating and vAiich they want to change through their interac¬ 
tion. 

* 

It was pointed out that AGs can also help earti other in their 
self-evaluation. The same is possible between communities euid 
groups. Experienced mnnbers of one group can help others in 
their self-evaluation. Such Interaction strengthens the links 
between different groups and thus increases their joint 
strength. 
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sel f Iwi l iMliuu ODly BoMlblA if the AG ie nea^ for it 

It MU Stated that all AGs do not recognise the need for an honest 
self-evaluation. Some of them consider it a waste of time. They 
want to get along with action and see reflection u separate from it. 
For them reflection is unnecessary theorizing which delays action. 
Of course, when taken to an extreme kind of 'hair-splitting', reflec¬ 
tion can indeed delay action, in fact at times becomes its substi¬ 
tute. But it is absolutely necessary (in right measures), especially 
to avoid the other extremes of activism. 

Sonm AGs might recognize the need for self-evaluati<m but might 
not be ready for it as it analyses all aspects of work and relation¬ 
ships and this can be a very painful process, especially in the 
beginning. It requires a certain self-confidence, the ability to 
look at (xieself critically, and to listen to criticism without gett¬ 
ing defensive or aggressive. 

It is cmly when at least some menbers of the AG recognize the need 
for a melf-evaluation that its process can be started. As the latter 
goes no, other members might also recognize its usefulness and im¬ 
portance aid join it. 

SELF-EVALUATION: AM ILLUSTRATION 

Aruna Roy shared with us the experience of her group (SWRC) of a 
self-evaluation process. Her case study shorn how through it changu 
took place in their understanding and analysis of the reality around 

them, and their own role vis-a-vis this reality. 

SHRC started work in 1972. Initially it was primarily a group of 
professionals trying to provide technical and managerial solutions to 
the problem of poverty and injustice. At that time SWC did not work 
exclusively with the poor, nor did it have their orgemization u its 
objective, in the course of the first three to four years soam 
questions cropped up in some of the workers' minds edoout the larger 
reality, the connunity with which the AG should work, the adequac y of 
technical solutions, the role of professionals, etc. This question¬ 
ing by individuals within the AG led to some creative tension and 
changes in the work but for another two years there was neither a 
collective questioning nor a clearly eiqpressed need for evaluation. 
In 1978, 8 to 10 members started to concretize the issues and a 
debate began within the group on the need for self-questioning. This 
small group started meeting informally to formulate the questions 
which were in their minds. They reflected on all issues bothering 

then, and on the relationship of this questioning with their under¬ 
standing, their work and local reality. Atey also identified 
problems in the following areas of their work and group 
functioning: 

— ooanunioaticn within the AG itself and betweenits mesbers and 
local people; 

— different kinds of inequalities and differences In status 
ifitiiin the AO; 

— concentration of decision-making in a few hands and need to 
create structures which would ensure broader participation and 

reduce the exercise of informal power; 
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— pl 2 K:e of economic developiatnt and its relatlpnatalp tiltb poll* 
tics, social change, etc. 

The group small at the beginning gradually expanded to reach 18 to 
20 members. They once sat almost every day for about six weeks 
during which their own work was more or less suspended. This acti¬ 
vity was not seen very favourably by seme other AS members but they 
did not object to it. watching cautiously, they even joined some of 
the sessions but distrustinglyl Ihe ball which was set rolling moved 
on. Later a group of 40 had two 4-day long sessions with 8 outsiders 
well known to them and who, it was felt, would be able to help them 
deal with certain dilemmas faced and questions they had in mind 
regarding the nature and direction of their work, the role of an 
institution like theirs, development progrannes v/s organization, 
etc. 

rRiere was a tremendous heterogeneity amongst the members who got 
together in terms of their social emd educational background, under¬ 
standing and articulation of Issues, commitment to chagne, etc. The 
pace of discussion was therefore slow and everyone did not parti¬ 
cipate equally. 

"Oye kinds of questlois raised and answers attempted at are given 
here in Aruna's own words: *We demanded openness and 2 d)ility to 
discuss even personal coinnltments and aspirations. He broke the 
barriers between our professional and personal lives. We realized 
that our objectives had been too g«»ral. We narrowed them dowi. We 
decided we should work mainly with the poor. We formulated a 
decision-making process which was participatory. We wanted a forum 
in which every worker could effectively take part. We decided we 
should evaluate ourselves (our attitude, behaviour, understanding) 
once a year—how hmest are we, hpw democratic, how open, how caste- 
minded? What is our understanding of issues? we discussed questions 
like what is more important for a worker—a Ph.D. or a capacity to 
communicate with people and elicit peoples participation? But this 
process of pers<xrkal evaluation when related to salaury structures was 
not very successful. Subjective factors placed too inportant a role 
and did not allow for the personal evaluation to become operatlOTal 
in relation to judgements by peers on oneajjptherb salaries, rrhis 
power was vested by the groups of its Director, accepting its own 
failure: 

Also at the Village level we had talks with people who had parti¬ 
cipated in our programmes. We met them at one of the five field 
centres once a month on the new moon day and reviewed the various 
progrannes. Me^lngs were sometimes held with fecial interest ox 
progranaae groups like crafts qroap, health groups, etc. 

We concluded that ther^ was a role for an institutlcxi like ours. 
We discussed its sole in development, 'agitation', in trying to 
bring about structisal changes. We also discussed whether it was 
possible for a degmlbpment group like this to shift gear and go 
inte^orgsnizational activity. Some felt it could be done, others 
thid:- it could not, andishould not. 

The long teaks obviously led to several changes in their work, in 
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decision-inaking process and pattern and in interpersonal 
Lationships. Ttirae changes led to the need for more discussion and 
xlty. In the end a dialectical relationship seems to have been 
:abll8hed between action and reflection, theory and practice. 

neived Advantages of Self-Evaluation 

According to Aruna these self-evaluation sessions were extremely 
iful. At the end of it all, most participants realized that this 
id of communication and openness is necessary for improving a 
}Up's effectiveness and impact. 

Self-evaluation can help everyone to think and learn collectively, 
articulate better. If carried on sensitively, it can make every 
'ticipant more honest, sensitive, analytical and open to change, 
changes everybody's awareness and consciousness as well as 
jple's attitudes ^md helps them to cc?* better with conflicts. 

Self-evaluation can improve a group's inner functioning by creat- 
3 better relationships between the different AG members. Open 
iussicm on certain issues removes unnecessary misunderstandings, 
talking frankly, even about sensitive issues, people begin to see 
■ appreciate other's viewpoints. 

Self-evaluation helps in evolving a comncn perspective, a shared 
mitnent to action and thus transforms a loose group of individuals 
:o a cohesive and effective AG. The analysis of the group im- 
ves, it understands better larger realities and the interaction of 
work with then. By making mei^rs critically conscious of their 
:icms, it improves both a group's inner functioning and the work it 
js with people. According to Aruna, "an attempt to resolve our own 
emmas aid ccmflicts led to greater clarity”. 

Such a process alters the relationships within the group and the 
lationship of the AG with the people. Because the AG becomes a 
lesive group and develops a certain focus, AG members do not say 
.'ferent things ediout their work and this improves the AG's image 
3-a-vi8 the people. Hie misunderstanding or confusion which people 
’ht have about the AG's role, real motivation, etc., are reduced 
Ji it develc^ an open dialogue with local people and also involves 
JR in the assessment of the work it initiated. 

Systematic self-evaluatiwi requires that the AGs develop methods 
gathering and documenting information, and conducting free inter- 
:ian and discussions, and keeping records of these. AGs also have 
look for indicators of consciousness and articulation. Because of 
1 these conscious efforts at evaluation the AGs work improves. In 
iition to the improvement in. the above-mentioned areas, which are 
inly intangible, experience shows that self-evaluation also im- 
3ves the achievement of tangible results. This happens because 
:ion becomes much more relevant, conscious and focused. As part of 
-ir self-evaluation, SWRC also did quantitative analysis and found 
t the former had let to be better tangible results. (This was 
■o Kurian's ei^rience in CROSS). 

■e Euai^leB of Bad Bctemal Bvaluaticns 

We also heard exanples of some bad external evaluations conducted 
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by social scientists and rural develocwient and managaent-txparts, 
using the latest cost-benefit and social cost-benefit analysis, ir 
order to get a good eutalysls of their %iork, CTOSS got an evaluation 
done by a well-knovm organization. At the end of the elaborate 
guestionnairing, data collecting and processing, what CROSS got wae 
merely a description of its work without any analysis. The evalua¬ 
tion failed to provide euiy guidelines for future action which was the 
main purpose of having it done and ended up giving CROSS a very good 
chit and a substantial bill. 

Similarly some management people had gone to SWRC to conduct 
social cost-benefit emalysis and its outcome was in no way helpful 
either, at least not to the AS and local people. 

Hie sharing of these experiences made us realize that there are no 
ready made 'scientific' tools available for the evaluation of efforts 
to cxmscientize and mobilize people. Established ac 2 Kiemic institu¬ 
tions cannot, for obvious reeisons, be expected to provide the necess¬ 
ary help in this matter. AGs and mass organizations together with 
some sensitive academics will have to evolve methods and tools for 
assessing their work. 


II 

SOME SUGGESTIONS Ft® OONDOCTING SEU-EVALUATION 

Evaluation to be effective, needs to find its place within a well 
planned action programme. The starting point of any development 
eKTtion is a baseline survey of the socio-economic conditions of the 
community as well as of the perceptions and understanding of the 
people. Such a survey is to be done both by the Action Group (AG) 
and the local comnunity. 

Before starting work in a villge, CROSS (the Conprebensive Rural 
Operations service Society in Hyderabad) holds, what they call, 
perception meetings. The community with whom CROSS plans to work 
sits together, surveys the problems of the village and analyzes its 
situation. Mio owns how much land, trtiat are the various occuptional 
groups, who determines prices and wages, what is the relationship 
between the different groups? The picture which emerges is drawn in 
the form of charts and put up in the community centre. The success 
of future action is then measured eigainst this picture. 

When the objectives are left vague, it is difficult to evaluate 
them. It is, therefore, inportant that the AGs and people's or¬ 
ganization, (FOs) define their objectives and spell out indicators to 
assess them in concrete and quantifiable terms. Some groups, for 
-example, start their work only by saying they want to raise people's 
consciousi^ss, without stating, how, once raised, it will be related 
to 2 ictlon and measured. This of course makes the evaluation exercise 
difficult. 

AREAS OF EVALUATION 

The following ate the broad areas which need to be evaluated. 
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Oimq— to liBterial Oonditiaaa 

As the most iitportant concern of the rural poor is the betterment 
of their material situation, the AGs end pOs mist ewsess whether, how 
and to what extent their Intervention has iirproved the econoeilc 
conditions of the coimunity with vihich they are working. While doing 
this, they will have to distinguish between changes which occur as a 
result of their intervention and changes which occur because of other 
factors like industrialization, breaking up of the feudal system, 
government programmes, etc. Following are the main areas in which 
material changes can be brought about. 

Eaploy cp t and Wtages 

Has the number of days in a year for which %fonien and men get work 
increased? Have alternative opportunities fpr women and men been 
created as a result of the pressure exercized, e.g.. Employment 
Guarantee Scheme and Food for Work programne? Has the occ(^>ati<»)al 
pattern changed? Has the wage rate for both women and men gone up 
for regular and seasonal work? Have women started getting equal 
wages with men? Heis the relation^ip between employers and enployees 
changed? Has the pattern of migration shifted? If there are bonded 
labourers in the area, how has their condition changed? What Impact 
have changes in enploymmit had on the leisure time of women and men? 

Ownership of Means of Production, Access to Resources and their Ose 
Do the people own more land, ploughs, bullocks, milch cattle and 
implements? Do they possess more irrigation facilities or have 
better ewroess to them? Oaa the cropping pattern shifted? Are more 
c 2 ish crops being grown? Has the area under the food crops increased 
or decreased? 

Access to Forest, Fodder, Riel 

Questions regarding the state of forestry and access to forest 
produce are very important for the tribal areas, increased or 
reduced access to forest produce will give an idea of a change in 
their eccmtomic condition. 

Credit 

Heis indebtedness decreased? Have there been changes in pawning or 
mortgage? Has the Interest rate gone down? there a change in the 
repayment method? Do people have better access to institutional 
credit? 

Terms of Trade and Relationship with Harked 

Are people getting higher prices for what they sell? Are they 
buying at lower prices? Are crafts people and artisans buying their 
own caw material? Has women's involvement in marketing increased or 
decreased?. 

Analysis of Provision Stores end Cbniwp < . ion Battems 

Is the local cation shop functioning better? What items are being 
bought and sold more? Has the sale of essentials like food, cloth, 
increased or is it liquor, transistors, watches which are being sold 
more? 

tood Intskft snd Bsalth 

Ace men,, women and children eating better? Have the nutrition 
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levels isfKoved? is there a daange in the pattern o£ diseases? Bai 
infant mortality gone down? 

Clothing and Sh e l te r 

Are people better dressed? Has housing inproved? 

As ceu) be seen , questions related to women, .and other especial 1' 
disadvanteiged groups should be integrated into the the design of al^ 
evaluation. 

The above criteria permit to gauge changes not only in materia, 
conditions but also in economic relationships between different 
groups and the econcMnic structure of the area. In acutely povert' 
stricken areas# where the task of reducing poverty is a matter o: 
urgency, such criteria are of special relevanpe. At the same tim 
other criteria should be used to assess the quality of life, e.g.,pr. 
people more human? Do they have more, leisure? Are they more self 
reliant? Are they taking more decisions about their own lives? 

Alternative Booncsdc Ventures 

Sometimes in additicsi to getting a better deal for the rural pooi 
in their existing economic activities and roles, AGs and POs start 
some new vultures like collective farms, poultry, joint marketing 
handicrafts production, etc. Their purpose might be to help loca. 
people produce more, or to remove middlemen, or to raise resource! 
for the survival of the group. I£ these economic projects are rut 
along the usual capitalist lines (and they normally are), then the 
might defeat the very purpose of the existence of such AGs and POs 
Hierefore their running is to be very carefully examined. The econo 
mic projects undertaken should be experiments in alternative ways o: 
organizing production and marketing, and a tool for strengtheiing PQ 
rather then weakening them. The methods used should be liberatinc 
rather than enslaving. The management model used will be an essen¬ 
tial criterion for the evaluation of such projects. 

Some AGs for example, have started consumer stores to escape fra 
the middlemen. It is necessary to define the role of such stores, ti 
review what items should be sold, the amount of profit to be charged 
the use to which it should be put or the way it should b 
distributed. 

MabiliSBtian «d Ocganisaticn 

Another eur» that needs to be evaluated is the strength emd func 
tlonlng of the people's groups and organizations which might hav 
eserged as a re^lt of the intervention of the action groip. Befor 
enuiiierat.ing the indicators, we discussed some important geitera. 
points regarding organizing people which the AGs ^lould be aware a 
and discuss among themselves. 

All those involved with jpenovijig injustices In present-day societ' 
through the organization of the people have to remember that th< 
world w» live in is fast.evolving Feudal relationrtiips are bein 
replaced by capitalist relationsbipr capitalism itself is ccnstantl 
changing its face, In a country like India, different kinds o 
social ^ econonlc structures co-exist, at the sane point of tins 
even in the same geographical area. In such a fluid situation AGi 
always need to review and revise their understanding and analysis o; 
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the socia-economlc context in which they are working; to adjust 
accordingly their objectives and the issues around which they or¬ 
ganise people. 

For instanoSf earlier (and even now in most poor areas) scarcity 
and material deprivation were seen to be the main problem. Pe<^le 
were organized around economic issues like e^loyment, wages# higher 
prices# etc. But with the advancement of capitalism# alienation also 
became an important issue. Production is no longer for local con- 
suBption only# it is directed at markets located further and further 
away. In this process# workers are getting dehumanized. This 
dehumanization and its various dimensions need to be understood. 
Exploitation can no longer be described only in material and economic 
terms; its psychological and cultural aspects have also to be oc»i- 
sidered and dealt with. 

While the poor suffer more from scarcity# the middle class is 
suffering from alienation. Both these issues need to be understood 
and their interrelationships soon. For exanple many AG members from 
the middle class are disillusioned with the systen# cut off from 
their own social and cultural background and at times unable to find 
a place for themselves. Many of them become activists not because of 
the suffering caused by scarcity but because of the pinch of aliena¬ 
tion. Development agents as well as the people must realize that it 
is the same system which produces scarcity and alienation; therefore# 
opposing this system is in the interest of both the middle class and 
the materially deprived people. The prevalent notion that the 
middle class activists are fighting the battles of the poor which are 
not their own# is therefore wrong. 

Issue-Oriented Orgmlzations 

In Industrialized societies and industrialized sectors of the 
Third World there are other issues that also# sooner or later# need 
to be looked into. In more and more societies# for example# human 
beings are being exploited not only as producers (alienation from 
their own products) but also as consumers. Others decide not only 
what is to be produced but also what people should consume. The 
cmnipresent advertisement industry is fast paralyzing human beings as 
consumers. People are losing control over their cwn choices. They 
now believe that they cannot exist without a television# a car# a 
telephone# etc. What we consume is becoming more inportant than what 
we are. Soon pe<^le will have to recognize that they have to get 
organized not only as producers but also as consumers. 

The difference between blue collar and white collar work Md 
workers is also getting blurred. Both these workers are beccxning 
alienated. New kind of relationships and alliances might be neces¬ 
sary between them. 

Other issues such as enviroranent and ecology, human rights and 
peace are similarly becoming in^rtant. AGs need to develop a pers¬ 
pective on all of them# both in their specificity and in their inter¬ 
relationships. 

While discussing these issues we knew that many of them are not 
urgent in the context of the work with the rural poor, yet we put 
them on record to wsphasize and illustrate the changing nature of 
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.’Mlltyr henc« the changing rationale for organization and the need 
for oonatait review. 

Xn oountriee where the aBjority of people live, below the poverty 
.ine^ economic issues continue to be of primary inportance,but sinul- 
laneously other important issues also have to be taken up, such as 
luman rights, or the attack on the survival and lifestyles of certain 
categories of people through deforestaticm schemes or mechanizatlcm) 
of fisheries. Organizing women on women-related questions is also 
inportoit because women suffer also because of the patriarchal value 
ystem and the attitudes it has towards women. 

Health and education are two other very important issues on whidi 
people are being organized. The existing health and education 
systems need to be considerably changed if they are to be relevant 
for the vast majority. Ihe question is not only to help people gain 
access to the existing systems but also to create alternative systems 
of health and education. Special attention has to be paid to the 
''pecific needs and concerns of women in the areas of health and 
aducatlon. 

Some Indicators to Evaluate the Strength of People s Organizations 

'nie following are some simple Indicators to eussess FOs strength 
and inner functioning: 

-- Number and composition of people's groups or organisations 
formed. Is their number increasing? 

“ Number of members (women/men). What percentage are members 
compared to the total nundcer of poor in the area? Rave some 
members left the groups? If yes, for what reasons? Was the 
matter discussed in their group? 

— How many members (womeri/men) share responsibility in running 
the group? 

— Number of and attendemce (by women/men) at meetings? How do 
they participate in discussions? What are the issues dis¬ 
cussed and the level of the talks? Are members becoming more 
articulate? 

— Are issues of specific concern to women being takai up? 

— What actions or struggles have the groiqps taken? 

— Have the groups undertaken joint economic activities? 

— Is there any interaction between different groups? On what 
issues? Is this interaction increasing? 

X mo cr atic fUnctlonijig 

Another inportant area to be evaluated is the inner fuctioning of 
\Ca and FOs. It is difficult to have precise indicators for this but 
ome significant aspects can and should be looked into. 

The conpositicH) of the AG and PO can be quite revealing. Bow maiv 
iG members are outsiders and how many local? What is their class 
lackgrqund? How many are women and ^t are their role and activi- 
:ies? What is their motivation for getting involved in such work? 

One can judge the effectiveness and honesty of an AG by looking at 
.nterpersonal relationships, as well as leadership and dedaioo- 
Mking patterns which exist within it. it is important to ask who 
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taketf major decisions and how. Do the majority of people have any 
say in decision making? Who decides which Issues should be taken up 
for mobilization and organization? Who negotiates with the local 
oonsunity and who motivates it into action? Who mobilizes the neces¬ 
sary resources for the work? Mio does correspondence and documenta¬ 
tion? Another question whic^ may be asked is—vriiat relationship do 
these functions have to power and position within the AG? 

The leadership pattern can reveal the nature of a groip. is there 
one leaKJer or a small clique vAiich has been ruling for ever and ever? 
Is there a second line of leaderhip? Are the present leaders re- 
placeerisle? How is the question of succession dealt with? It is 
inpossible to think of some AGs and FOs without their present leeuSers 
as there is no second line of leadership which can take over the 
organization when the time comes. It is interesting and revealing to 
see how these groi^ deal with the void created by the departure of a 
chetrismatic leader. 

It is important to ask these question, as AGs who talk about 
democracy, decentralization, etc., also need to experiment with and 
practice these concepts. 

The question of democratic functioning is not, however, a very 
simple one. There is often a contradiction between democratic 
functioning and team discipline. On the one hand, it is good for 
activists to be critical, open, aware and, on the other hand, it is 
necessary for all of them to work with discipline in order to have a 
conmon thrust and to take quick decisions. A fair balance hais to be 
struck between these two tendencies, a balaix:e which makes the group 
more effective. The final proof of a good group should be the action 
it takes and its actual impact on local people and realities. 

Another way of judging a group is to find out how an AG or PO 
deals with dissent. Here; more than the outcome, it is the process 
which is revealing. Through discussions one can find out how the 
group looks at its own problsns and weaknesses. Groups talking edxut 
them are obviously more open, willing to learn and to change. 

To judge the seriousness and purposefulness of a grotp one could 
see what Issues are taken up for discussion in their regular meet¬ 
ings. Are they about their work, its relationship with the larger 
reality or are the people preoccupied with their cwn personal j^o- 
blems, sa^laries, comforts. Interpersonal feuds, etc? 

AGs professing to value equality, democracy, sharing definitely 
have to try to practice these concepts. Another way of judging a 
group, therefore, is to see to what extent and how it is striving to 
pursue these ideals: through reducing inequalities in salaries, fMl- 
lities, perks and lifestyles, it is also necessary to understand how 
the AG perceives these issues: as values to guide one's action, as 
part of the life-style, and the relationship between the two- 

It can, however, be counterproductive if a fetish is made of these 
principles, if detnocracy and equality are not seen as goals towards 
which groifw have to graiAially move but as principles that sust be 
applied imnediately, then AGs can be paralyzed and becoaie ^ite 
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effective. Too much Insistence on these principles csn^ lead to 
lelings of guiltf aggression and inpotenoe. 

That sharing of a canmon lifestyle does not necessarily lead to 
uality and genuine democracy and does not by itself bring edxjut 
langes in society has been demonstrated by several ashram—like 
'ganizaticns which have failed to make any iirpact on society. 

Although attenfits must be at reducing differences in lifestyles 
id at sharing coimon facilities such as a mess, over insistence on 
lis can also lead to problems and become counterproductive. Ex- 
irience shows that attempts by middle class idealists to share 
rerything with others have after ecsae time led to frustration, 
ipecially for their wives and families who were not involved to the 
me extent in the work. Me have to recognize the particularities of 
le middle class and remember that one cannot run away completely 
cm one's background and old habits. 

Moreover, there might be need for sane privacy, some personal life 
lay from the group, space for various kinds of cultural activities, 
leclal interests and hobbies. In fact, such differences among 
lople should be welcomed as a major source of enrichment in human 
iteracticn. Inequalities should be reduced, not differences. 

Therefore,the best a group can do is to try and move towards the 
leal of group life with as little inequality as possible and, in the 
lantime be very open about the existing inequalities, talk about 
lem and thereby avoid misunderstandings. Frankness about one's 
ckground, habits, lifestyle, etc., normally leads to better under- 
anding end smoother functioning. 

But again, the final criteria for judging a group should be its 
fectivoiess and impact, and the counterforce it is able to create 
I society. 

raonal Growth 

Another area which needs to be evaluated is the growth of each 
dividual AG and FO manber. There are various ways to look at this, 
le is to see whether opportunites such as educationaJforatraining 
ogranmes workshops are offered to each meirber or only to a few. 

Since the exercise of responsibilities plays on essential role in 
e unfolding of individual potentialities, an examination of the 
Btribution of responsibilities within an organization helps to 
derstand the involvement and development of individual manbers. 

The develc^ment and responsibilities of the women in the group is 
3ther major aspect to be looked into. Do women have equal opportu- 
ties for self-development? i/oe they encouraged and helped to take 
positions of respmsibilities? Are they given responsibilities 
ich eure not typically 'feminine'? 

By seeing hpw individuals interpret events, how they analyze 
tuations, one can judge their level of awareness and articulation, 
arlesaness, militancy, cosndtnent are other traits to be looked at 
d evaluated. Innovativeness of individuals and groups can be 
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judged by the new experiments, new actions, novel strategies used by 
a group. 

Other criteria to judge a group and individuals in it are the 
existing sense of belonging and solidarity, the spirit of comradectiip 
and mutual acceptance. In the absence of such feelings a group 
remains a gathering of atomized individuals. To be ^lble to make an 
inpact there must be solidarity among peqple. A sense of belonging 
is also necessary to sustain middle cleiss activists as it often 
heippens th 2 it their beliefs and work alioiate them from their families 
and friends. Ohey need an alternative family 2 um3 brother/sisterhood 
(biraadri in Hindi). 

Another way of judging individuals and their interrelationships is 
by seeiiig how they deal with sickness, bringing-up children, personal 
problems and crisis situations su<^ eu divorce or death. Do menbers 
help each other or does everyone had to fend for her/himeelf? 

Of 'Butterflies' 

While discussing this point the group briefly talked abot some 
individuals who are extremely capckble and talented but do unto stay 
anywhere for any loigth of time. Like 'butterflies' they move from 
project to project, from group to group. They hawe a feeling that 
they can contribute something to every groip. They do have creative 
impulses but seem to avoid responsibility. AGs must understand the 
role of such individuals and get the best out of them. Such talented 
people do have a positive role to play. Like butterflies they bring 
pollen, fertilize a few ideas, see some through, leave others un¬ 
finished. These individuals need help to understand themselves and 
their own impulses which keep them oi the move and do not allow them 
to gather any moss. 

We also briefly spoke of activists who believe they can start a 
project, an activity emd within a short span (two to three years) 
make it viable and move on to start something similar elsewhere. 
This belief we felt is romantic and unrealistic. It is not possible 
to create viable self-reliant, self-propelling programmes or or¬ 
ganizations in such a short period. 

Upact on Society at large 

Finally, to judge the overall inpact of the work of an AG and/or 
FO, the evaluation exercise must examine how, in addition to improv¬ 
ing the lives of its members, the grocp has helped other poor in the 
aurea and elsewhere. The following questions can be asked to a ooose 
this: 


— Have wages generally Increased in the area? 

— Have oipressive and exploitative practices by middlemen, 
moneylenders, police,government officials, politlcian8,been 
reduced? 

— Has there been an improvement in the treatment of the poor? 

— Has the poeitionof women generally improved? Are there feww 
cases of ri 4 ;>e, wife-beating? Are there changes in wosNin a 
wages, liter^My rates, participation in local bodies, mobi¬ 
lity, practice of purdah (strict confineasnt of wanmn), etc? 

— Hm the overal 1 productivity of the area Increased? 
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-- EJave there been any favourable changes in the official poli¬ 
cies/legislation either at the local or the national level? 

— Has the AG or PO initiated a debate on issues related to 
development at the local and/of national level? 

The relationship with other like-minded AGs and POs is another 
area which should be evaluated. To assess this, one can see whether 
the AG or PO is part of any informal or formal network, or interacts 
with other organizations, or has taken any joint actions/progrannes, 
or shares some services and facilities with other organizations. 

METHOTS OT EVALUATION 

Itie essential a^)ect of self-evaluation, people's views and per¬ 
ceptions and the different processes and interrelationships, cannot 
be measured through questionnaires. We felt that the best method to 
collect information, share perception and evaluate the work is 
through discussions in snail grodps. Discussions should be held with 
the agreement of and at the pace of the local people. There should 
be no element of manipulation in them. If the participants are 
allowed not only to answer but also to formulate their own questions 
there are bound to be fresher insights and perceptions which will 
enrich discussions. In such a way we can also see to what ejctent 
there is sheuring of ideas, two-way ccinnunication, openness, etc. 

Group discussion is all the mare inportant in societies where the 
oral tradition prevails over the written word. In such communities 
informal talks and narrations remain the main source of information, 
the only way to share perceptions axKi views. To some, such a method 
might appear to lack objectivity; but, if our emphasis is on com¬ 
munity action and on evaluating group procesea, then what alternative 
do we have to group discussions and observation? The sum total of 
the subjective perceptions of a large nimber of people is the closest 
we can come to objectivity. 

To evaluate ad hoc programmes, special interest discussion groups 
can be organized, although linkages of different coirponents should 
always be established. People should see their actions in their 
totality and not in fragments. 

Role play by the members can be yet another method of getting 
different perceptions. It can bring out spontaneous reactions and 
honest views. Sometimes it is easier to express things in a make- 
believe kind of situation. 

Analysis of field diaries of AG monbers is also a method of 
gathering Information for evaluation. For this, of course, it is 
necessary that eK^ivists not oily keep regular diaries but also write 
them according to some agreed {ipon, effective focmat and system so 
that they can be analyzed. One reason why people do not write is 
because they think that what they write is never read by anyone. 
Therefore, people should be encouraged to %n:ite material which will 
be used, and in such a way that it can be synthesized. It is such a 
pity that most of the innovative activities, especially the proces¬ 
ses, go undocumented and unshared, thereby making it necessary for 
every group to experiment anew and repeat the sane mistakes. AS 
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meDDbers nuet see their work ss action-researd:i, euid develop the habit 
and discjplihe of documenting their'work systematically. 

COHCLUSICm 

WhilS concluding our discussions we emphasized, that the areas, 
methods and criteria for self-evaluation listed above are merely 
suggestions. Self-evaluation requires flexibility and it must be 
self-determined. Every AG ad FO will itself have to determine the 
areas or aspects of work it wants to assess, and the methods and 
indicators it ought to use according to its own objectives and parti¬ 
cular situation. There can be no fixed, predetermined and magic 
fomula for self or participatory evaluation. The fact that rather 
than supplying sinple indicators we have provided footnotes, £isides 
and differ«it point of view emphasizes the need for flexibility and 
debate even on criteria, principles and values. The criteria and 
indicators we use are just variables, not constants, or infallible 
touchstones. Self-evaluation is a process which will get refined as 
groups use it and grapple with it. 
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Sharing One Earth * 


(Extracts from a Report of an FAO-FFHC/AD South Asian Consulta¬ 
tion on 'Responding to the Challenge of Rural Poverty in South 
Asia: Role of Non-GovernMnt Organisations”! Banglade^r April 
28—May 2, 1985. Prepared by Nighat Said Khan and Kaala 
Ebasln) 


iKnmxrnoN 

ABOUT HALF the world's poor live in south Asia. It is generally 
eigreed now that the development strategies and progranmes iivplemented 
during the last three decades have failed to effectively tackle the 
causes of rural poverty. The benefits of whatever development and 
growth tas teUcen place have not trickled down. Landlessness has 
increased and so has poverty, unenployment and inequality. Fe 2 isants, 
landless people, the small fisherfolk, plantation workers and women 
have been marginalized. in additim to this, through envir(»imental 
destruction, the very resource base of the people is being rapidly 
destroyed. In moat soufth Aslmn countries, some local and national 
Non Govemm^tal Organizations (NGOs) have been actively involved in 
experimmiting with innovative apE^oaches to fight exploitation and to 
initiate a process of participatory development, ihe efforts of 
these NGOs have oftoi been supported by like-minded NGOs from some of 
the developed countries.' 

For over 10 years FAO's Freedom From Hunger Campaign Action for 
Development has tried to strongthen these innovative attempts at 
rural development facilitating horizontal connunication bet%«een 
like minded NGOs within and between countries in Asia. Through a 
series of cmsultatlons, workshops, training progrmnes and through 
the production and distribution of relevant documents, FFHC/AD has 
encouraged collective reflection and the creation of linkages between 
NGOs. 

With the same objective FFHC/AD contributed to the creation of the 
Asian Cultural Forum on Development (ACFOD) and has been supporting 
othe r regional networks like the Pacific and Aslan Women's Forim. 
FFBC/AD has also provided services to NGOs from developed ooutrles, 
helping then to build contacts with south Aslan NGOs. 

Cbjectives of the Ooneultatiorf 

TO carry on this process of horizontal communication and 
collective refle ction (in other words South-South and South-Nnrth 
dialouge), FFBC/AD organised a 5-diy south Asian Consultation in 


^Freedom froai Bunger Caopalgn/Action for DevelopmantiFood and Agrlr 
culture Organisation of the Gtiited Nations, New Dclm. 
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coili8>oratlon with the Association of Develqpnent Agmdes in 
Banglsdsab. Die objectives of this caosultatian were: 

— facilitating a sharing of ideas and experiences eraong like- 
minded N90S from south Asia and from the developed countries 
and strengthening linkages between NOOe at the national, 
regional and international level; 

— evolving a cannon understanding of the present nature of rur 2 d 
poverty in south Asia and the major issues faced by the de¬ 
veloped countries and the challenge they pose to all 
concerned; 

~ initiating a discussion on major issues faced by NQOs in south 
Asia and in developed countries; 

— seeking to evolve a connon understanding on the strategies for 
future action. 


location 

The consultation was held in the training coitre of Proshika, 
Centre for Human Development in Koitta, Hanikganj, a tiny village 
about 60 kms. from Dhaka. The isolation and seclusion of the venue 
provided the necessary atmosphere for intensive, informal artd con¬ 
tinuous interaction between the particlpwts which is so essentird 
for participants to understand each other's point of view. 

Participants 

Fortysix persons, 15 of whan were women, participated in the 
consultation. The majority of the participants were senior workers 
and decision makers of major NGOe working in Bangladesh, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka with whom PFHC/AD has been working for 
several yenurs. The selection of the paurticipants was planned so that 
the consultatio) would reflect the major areas, and the different 
levels, of development work. 

Among the participants were also action researchers »rtio are using 
their research) to stengthen the processes of enpowering the poor; as 
well as developing reseeurch methodologies that allow a closer rela¬ 
tionship between research and action. Other participants represented 
NC50S whose main task is to service grassroot level NGOs and to pro¬ 
vide a forum throu^ which grassroot NGO's might interact and develop 
a dialogue and solidarity among themselves. 

In addition to this there were four participants representing 
cegional (Asian) NGOe; a further four were from NGOs from the de¬ 
veloped countries who also act as dawrs and there were two represen¬ 
tatives from PPHC/AD. 

Tte Norkataps, Informal Discussions and 
Duwsions in the Plenary 

— Pour groqps were formed to discuss the following adjects: 

— The need and rationale for organisations of the tural poor; 

the dlftecctit strategies being used by NGOs; and a collective 
evaluation of the attempta amde so far and the efforts that 
nssd to bs mads in the future. . 

Tbs mpbilisatian of funds and other raeouroea needed for 
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organisations of the rural poor; and the relationship and 
notion of partnership necessary between 'donors' and action 
groups in south Asia. 

— The need for consolidation of NGO activity and solidarity 
between NGOs themselves euid between NGOs 2 md researchers, 
communicators, professionals, etc., at the local, national, 
regional and international level. 

— The vision and conc^>t of an alternative developnent. 

Each group was conposed of 7 to 14 persons. Workshop discussions 
took about a day and a half. Three of the four groups started their 
deliberations within the workshops by listening to the experierx:es, 
knowledge and views of each group member although there was no prior 
aigieement that this procedure would be followed. 

REGIONAL PERSPBCnVES 

The discussions started with country presentations from each of 
the five countries. Ihe purpose of these was to give an overview not 
only of the situation of rural poverty in the respective countries, 
but also the causes and ramifications of such poverty. In addition 
each presentation was to discuss measures, being taken by governments 
amd NGOs to better the lot of the poor. What emerged from these 
presentations is that despite the specificities of each country there 
is a remarkable similarity of experience not only in terms of the 
axistence of rural poverty but also in the kind of development that 
has occurred. Agriculture and the rural sector, for instance, 
dominates as a sector in the region and in which a majority of the 
population falls below the poverty line. In India and Pakistan, 
eKxxarding to the more optimistic figures, the percentage of the rural 
poor is at least 50 per cent although in both countries, it was 
argued, the actual percentage is probably higher, in Banglexiesh the 
number of persons falling below the poverty line is 83 per cent. 
Regardless of these percentages amd how they might have been cal¬ 
culated, the overwhelming similarity was that in each of the 
countries rural poverty was increasing in both absolute and relative 
terms, au>d that this increase was the direct result of the economic 
policies pursued by the respective governments. 

Critique of Developm ent 

In the region as a whole the efforts and plans for development 
have been closely linked to the world economic system. Initially 
through colonialism and since Independence through focei^fi assist¬ 
ance, loans and the terms of trade. Development in the region there¬ 
fore has neither been independent not "appropriate* in that it has 
not been based on the needs of the majority of the people nor on the 
specificitiM of the natural terrain or local culture. This typs^of 
'subsidiary' development, tttat links into and serves industrial de- 
velopmentelsewhere applies to both agricultural and industrial 
levelopmeht, both of which are in any case linked. 

The development of agriculture has been based on producing more 
food, on the production of cash crops and on generating a surplus for 
indu^rial development but in each case it has been for the purposes 
of the urban sector. Ihe concentration on food for Instance was not 
so that the rural poor would be better fed but so that there would be 
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enough food for th« urban sector and for export. Since agriculture 
was required to feed the urban secto^emd also to provide a surplus 
for the development of industry* agricultural development was biased 
towards the larger farmers who had the capacity to produce the sur¬ 
pluses required. This led to increasing cxmtrol by the large farmers 
of the resources available (particularly but not only land) and this 
in turn led to the displac:eroent of a large number of tenemts from the 
land, as well as the 'squeezing out' of the smaller landowners. 
Agricultural development pursued in the region was responsible, 
therefore, for increasing landlessness, peasant differentiation and 
the marginalisation of the rural poor, particuleurly those direc:tly 
dependerit on natural resources (in India these constitute 50 per cent 
of the people); and particularly women who not only are the first to 
get marginalised but for whom few alternative occupaticns exist. 

At the same time the type of industrialisation encouraged in the 
region heis been cepital rather them labour intensive although it has 
been geeured more towards the mass production of cheap cxnsumer items 
than to heavy industry. Thus on the one hand it has been unable to 
absorb those displaced from the rural sector and on the other has 
compounded the unemployment situaticxi of the rural pcx>r by destroying 
indigoious (x>ttage industry and artisanal activities and by making 
traditional skills redundant. 

The policies pursued in the agricultural and industrial sectors, 
have required infrastructural and energy inputs that have led to the 
depletion of natural resources and a further marginalisation of those 
dependent on these resources. Thus the building of roads, dams, 
irrigation schemes; the exploration of oil, coal, gas and other 
natural resources; the need for wood, etc.; has not only, in many 
cases, forced out the rural poor from tlie areas of these activities 
but has taken away from the rural poor the control of an access to 
tlie very resources on vrtiich they are dependent. 

The Decision Makers and Political Control 

Many of the negative features of the maldevelopment that has 
occurred may be attributed to influences exerted by global market 
forces and political systems dominated by the superpowers. It is 
however the national elites in the region which have been responsible 
for the continuing dependency «U)d anti-poor policies of the countries 
of the region. These elites are a product not only of traditional 
econnaic power but of an alien bias both in terms of policy and in 
terms of lifestyles and demands. Thus the c^centration on 'western' 
consumer goods; on 'western' education; on 'western' development and 
on 'western' political structures; all of v*ich serve to perpetuate 
end reinforce the distance between those who rule and those who «ire 
ruled. 

Defence expenditures in the region are very high and they siphon 
off a large percentage of the national budgets. This level of spend¬ 
ing can only be sustained at the expense of the poor. But since it 
relates to the overall nature of development; to the perpetuation of 
A dominant class; and to super power interests, it is unlikely that 
this trind will change. Xnfact there is no indication from any of 
the countries in the region that the political and development poli¬ 
cies pursued so far will be modified to any significant extent. The 
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dGHdiMuit clasaes are cntreiK^Md enou^ to ensure that their interests 
ar^ not mdangeted by Iqng-tem ^o-people policies. 

Future Pros p e ct s 2oc tbe Boral Poor 

Since there ue no indications that any real changes will occur, 
there is every likelihood that capital intensive industrialisation 
auid the resulting urbanisation will continue to spread; that the 
natural resources will be further depleted; and that the rural poor, 
on whGst such policies have had a disastrous effect, will be further 
impoverished and marginalised. The urgency of the situ 2 rt:ion for tbe 
rural poor cannot be overenphasissed because in effect the policies 
have virtually resulted in a war cm the rural poor, a war ttot shows 
no signs of abating. The rural poof, who form a majority in these 
countries must therefore be empowered to regain the ownership and 
control of resources like land, water eund forests. 'Oiere is thus an 
urgent need for organisations which can wcsk towards the empowerment 
of the rural poor and for an alternative vision and process of de¬ 
velopment. Atleast some NGOs could play this role provided they 
could agree on an alternative model of developmoit and (xi a comnon 
programme of mutual linkages, support and collaboration. 

OVERVIEW Cff* VCmnART INTERVENnON IN SOUTH ASIA 

niere are literally thousands of NGOs in the region but most of 
these are charity or social welfare oriented organizations. Each 
country in the region however has a different experience of NGOs from 
which a regional generalization is not possible except inasmuch as 
there are similarities in trends and problems and in the attitude of 
the respective governments towards them. The experience of each 
country therefore must be discussed separately and the similarities 
and commonalities brought together at the end of this section. 

mdia 

India has the longest history and the widest experience of NGOs 
working with the rural poor. Prior to 1947 and not unrelated to the 
Independence Movement, NGOs encouraged the development of handi¬ 
crafts, participated in the struggles for ^ial reform and for the 
emancipation of the (^^presaed. In the 1950'8 the eni^iasis shifted to 
asking for restoring land and other resources to the rural poor. 
Both Ganfhian and Marxist groups participated in movements related to 
development of the poor and this gave impetus to a fairly wide ^ead 
NGO movement encompeMslng various rural sectors. Many of these 
focused on empowering the rural poor but they were usually co-opted 
or suppressed as the State saw fit. By the 1960's most of tbe 
indigenous movements, as for example in the handicrafts'sector had 
been taken over by the State, by which time it also became clear to 
^iGO's that the poverty situation could not be reversed by working 
within the system. Yet working outside it meant that tbe NGOs 
operating in this way were subject to government harassment and 
OSDtrol. This dilmaa remains unresolved, and is inf act. ccopounded 
by the contradiction that while effective NGOs are si^ressed, the 
government is increasingly recognising their importance and allocat¬ 
ing more resources for their work (The 7th Five-Year Deyeloiamot Plan 
for instance has a separate chapter on NGOs). But this move, soe» 
NGOs feel, is more towards tbe control of NGO activit;.y than an en¬ 
couragement of it, for by funnelling resources through ItVowi 
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Is and by control ling foreign funds to noob, the government can 
ee WX> activity and direct it towards it Is own purposes. 


nka 

ere are well over 100 NGOs operating in Sri Lanka which have 
projects/prograanies of one kind or another. They may be 
ifled in four broad groups: (a) those engaged in purely social 
ce and welfare activities; (b) those engaged in development 
^ of (me kind or another; (c) those envolved in educaticmal, 
:ch or issue oriented agitational or mobilisation activities; 
3) those working with the rural p<x>r, conscientising and or- 
Ing than to undertake collective initiatives to improve their 
I and economic status. 

majority of the NGOs fall into either (a) or (b) and provide 
f services, welfare servi(»s for children, ^ramadana activities 
:eating rural infrastructures, health and nutrition prograsoes, 
Sion of lavatories and wells, and skill training for self en- 
tent. In general there is no attend to create an awareness 
the cosBHinities about the causes of poverty or the scxrlo- 
nic reality that confronts the p<x3r. Most of these NGOs also 
with coenunities as a tdiole without a proper discrimination 
sn the ridi and the p(x>r, ignoring the contradic±i<ms that exist 
I rural areas. The status quo of rural power structures remains 
curbed. 

ly a few NGOs can be classified under (c) or (d). Those in (c) 
Lther engeiged in research and dissemination through workshops 
ubllcations and other educational activities for awareness 
ling (largely on macro issues) or creating public opinion on 
ted Issues of inp(»:tanoe to the rural populeition (e.g., opera- 
Df agri-businesses or violation of human democratic rights). 
-W NGOs in category (d) work directly with the rural p(»r. They 
pt to (nreate an awareness asnng then, and prcmote organisations 
pcmr to improve their scmial and e(xinonic status. There is a 
Lte TMed therefore for such organisations to increase in mmtier 
ffectiveness thou^ there is every likelih(x:d that the govem- 
(ould attoqpt to control the activities of such NGOs. 


■OBB 

irt from the various social welfare NGOs, three types of NGOs 
in Bangli^bsh. The first are the target oriented grotps trying 
Lte people to lapleaMnt economic programmes or for strengthening 
receiving mechanisms. Others are involved in consciousness 
ng and mobilising the p(X}r, and yet others, parti(nilarly the 
n NGOs use the (xmmunity development approach. All three types 
'.tied above try to base their programmes on the participation of 
Mple and see themselves only as facilitators. They argue that 
uk of the NGOs is to help the poor help themselves and by and 
> the NQO's in Bangladesh consider their role as having been 
nilarly^effective in a country still suffering from the damages 
devastating waur of liberation. It is estiamted by AOM that 10 
ant of tba total population ia sarvicad by NQoa. Tbia ^ 
ict givan the number end aise of auch NGOs, the else of the 
ited cadre and tha amount of donor funda aval labia. Deapite 
Wea v it thara ia a growing dlasatlafaction aaong tha NQOa that 
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the issue of poverty Itself is a political issue and that while the 
NGO's themselves are not facing up to this, the govemnant is auare 
enough to initiate moves towards financial control of NOO work. 

Pakistan 

Nhile the rural poor have from time to time organised on their own 
behalf and have struggled for their rights, few NGOs work towards 
empowering the rural poor. However a number of NGOs do exist in 
Pakistan but most of these are 'charitadsle* or 'social welfare” 
organisations acting as "ndddlemen* with a top down approach. This 
is true not only of those run'by upper class women involved in social 
work but also community based NGO's which tend to be run by local 
leaders. Exceptions to this are when villagers come together as 
action groups for specific activities sucdi as building water channels 
or storage facilities or for joint'ly purchasing agricultural Inputs, 
taut few of these actions solidify into organisations. 

Some "innovative” initiatives do exist, primarily in the urban 
centres and usually extemely well financed. Those in the rural areas 
tend to be organised by Christian missionery groups or some by 
national NGOs. While these have met a measure of success in the work 
that they undertake, they are still not, with a few exceptions, 
focusing on mobilizing and enpowering the rural poor and eq»cially 
not on class lines, and nor is there much of an attempt to make the 
rural poor self reliant even economically. 

Nipal 

There is a growing concensus (m the Ineffectiveness of the bureau¬ 
cratic and administrative capability to handle the situation of rural 
poverty and more and more people are turning to the role of NGOs to 
provide the impetus. Even the King recently enphasised the need to 
encourage NGOs to take an active part in the development of the 
country. However while Nepal, as all other countries in the region, 
has a history of traditional Institutions, these do not necessarily 
work towards empowering the rural poor, although they do work for the 
rural poor in localized efforts based on caste, ethnic or religious 
lines. Besides this there are now some "modern” NGOs providing 
social services or those based on class or ooag>ational lines. But 
in Nepal these are entirely government support^, administratively 
and financially, and hence these NGOs can be seen more as quasi¬ 
government institutions than as independent NGOs. The need for 
independent NGOs definitely exists and there is a possibility of 
using traditional institutions for this purpose, but a conducive 
political environment and legal provisions will have to be initiated 
by the government before such NGC^ can emerge, and this does not 
appear to be happening. 

MOOB in the Jiagion-A Gvifcallattian 

DespitfS the specific experiences of each country certain trends 
did emerge which were perhapia worth noting particularly as they 
reflect on the main themes of the consultation. To begin with, 
althou^ there are countless non-government organisations, only a 
fracticm of these work towards empowering the rural poor and even 
those tlist do focus on this task, tmd to be micro organisations 
daallng with local issues. Thus frsgmenLation and isolation ace key 
prt^leais. And yet the need for such NGOs Is imsmnse, given the 
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realisation that the poor have only a bleak future in these countries 
if they are left to face the future alone. NGOs working for the 
empowerment of the poor had to consolidate their efforts, support 
each other and expand if they are not themselves to be marginalised 
and sooner or later controlled and/or suppressed. 

CRGhNISKFIOMS Of THE RURAL POOR (ORP) 

Although the overall discussion in the consulaticm tenphaslsedi the 
need for sqpporting organisations of the rural poor to help'empower 
the rural poor to struggle on their own behalf, there was also an 
underlying despair that not many NGOs had been able to play this 
role. This despair came through not only in the presentations but 
also in the workshc^ discussions. Even though this realization 
daiqpered the proceedings somewhat, it did help to raise fundamental 
<pjestions about the role of the rural poor in their own struggles. 

GSP*~R>intar8 

Ihe experiences of GRP so far is that by and large they have been 
doing a form of 'charity' work despite their claims to the countrary 
in that they have focused on the consequences of poverty rmd not on 
the causes of it. Their operations thus have at best been salvage or 
welfare operations within the very system that causes poverty and 
injustice. Their solutions are therefore ad hoc and incosplete and 
in many cases not very different than government programmes. Thus 
the ORP end up not only doing the governments' job in the immediate 
sdnae but also help perpetuate the system by linking the rural poor 
into the ^tem itself. The target group approach, generally used by 
ORP, often takes the form of econonistic measures and not the em¬ 
powerment of the rural poor and more importantly, they do not work 
for changes in the overall aocio-eoonondc and political structure. 

On the Question of I n heren t Contradictions in Organising the Rural 
Boor within the System 

This question was raised in the workshop and brought up for dis¬ 
cussion in the plenary. Essentially it was asked whether the poor 
should be organised at all within the present system because this 
could have two opposite results: radical or conservative. If rural 
poverty can be alleviated to a certain degree within the present 
system, class contradictions would get softened and this in turn 
could strengthen the dominant class. This infact was the rationale 
b^lnd the antagonism of the traditional left to *economisticT or 
"welfare" measures. On the oUier hand rising levels of consciousness 
of the organised rural poor could take a radical direction which in 
turn could possibly usher in a radical social transformation. The 
arguments against d^iendlng too much on ORP were that while it was 
possible to alleviate poverty in small pockets as a result of NGO 
action, this could not be able to change the character of the State 
and of the dominant clasees. Others however argued that even small 
pockets of radical change could help push for overall radical trans¬ 
formation, particularly if the pockets increased and also if they 
Mide for a concerted action to influence the State. By and large 
there was ooncensus on the se c ond viewf that despite failures in the 
past, ORP could perhaps nMke some contribution in changing the systm 
but only if they also were able to dtangs thamselves first. 
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Wlbilitt— foe Silf-cliangi 

Organiaatlons of the rural poor, while qperating ^thln the ieaues 
defIn^ by the people theiMel.vaa should also focus on the larger 
issues. Issues like the owner^p and control of natural resources 
and other means of productions. Also every effort must be made to 
link up with other NQO's even though this may be difficult given the 
fact that the strategies and techniques to organise the poor are so 
varied that there is almost no scope to replicate experiences. Still 
a linking up is essential and not only at the NGO level. Linkages 
have also to be established with other groups including political 
parties, trade unions, and other political and professional organisa¬ 
tions. InfMt people's organisations need to be formed at all 
levels. There is also a ne^ to form organisations of sympathisers 
and siqiporters, not only for political and financial siqpport but also 
often to provide access to a ran^ of resources needed by the NGOs 
such as professional and scientific knowledge. Moreover, the link¬ 
ages should be at the country, regional and global levels. 

In the session devoted to collective self analysis the group felt 
an inadequacy in efforts at achieving much of the above and felt that 
generally a solidarity was lacking. There was little inter-MGO 
consultation and little readiness for any broad based consolidation 
or action, some people from the same countries were talking to each 
other for the first time during this consultation, and yet they did 
feel the need to come together to define a connm goal and strategy. 
Infact, during the discussions it was felt that solidarity on various 
issues was a distinct possibility and that ah atteept should be made 
towards it. 


RESOURCE MOeiUZATION 

All NGO work depends on resources, the main perhaps being moti¬ 
vated workers and supporters. The need for funding is also crucial. 
The issue of financial resource mobilization was therefore discussed 
as a separate issue by one of the groups in which several of the 
donor NGOs participated. 

on ite Question of Self Ssllanoe 

Discussion on this issue dealt with the apparent contradiction 
between self-reliance and the need, for foreign funding. Prom the 
exchange of experiences it emerged that NGOs in the region, while 
relying on funds froei foreign donors for certln central costs like 
coordination, training, transport, etc., could and often did make 
attempts to make cetaln village level activities self-reliant. Such 
efforts could involve pijblic fund raising; running.ccninBrcial opera¬ 
tions allied to their enterprises or eveh comaercial activities 
unconnected with NGO prograneas. However, given the constraints of 
local NGOs it was recognj^ed that NGOs in the region would find this 
task difficult because of: (a) scarce mmagerial tine; <b) because 
NGO personnel were oftm not conpstent busimss people; and (p) they 
then often ran the risk of thenselves becoming exploiters of tlbe 
labour they esployed. Thus NGOs would still need to rely on funds 
f roe foreign dan«r NGOs. 


PnUsHS Betssem wnh* OsgsaisstiOBS 

Dei^ite the need for foreign NGO funds there is a growing 
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diiARtisf action with .the present relationship between south M 
NQOs and donor NGOe. niere were conf>laints that a huge amount 
time and effort was lost in bureaucratic procedures for process 
applications; that donee organisations often had to fit donor 
structures of time and category; that funding continuity was of 
upset by political and economic changes in donor countries; t 
donor NGOs often insisted on self reliance within time frames t. 
were often unrealistic; and that south Asian NGOs, resented 
patronising attitude of donor NQOs, while donor NGOs; complained 
the "beggar” mentality of Asian NGOs. 

cm the Meed Cor a More Bgi^ nelaticnship 

The group felt that the relationship between recipient and do 
NGOs could only fuction smoothly on a partnership basis. T 
concept was further defined by the south Asian NGOs insisting t! 
donor NQOs prove their comnitinent to the enpowerment of the poor 
their own %iork in development educatim and campaigns in their i 
countries; that donor NQOs rttould be prepared to support the work 
conclentizlng the poor and to help with the research necessary : 
this. They should also be prepared to engage in sectoral program 
such as taking an ecological perspective in agricultural and tech 
logical work, and most of all to be cognizant of indigenous knowls 
and skills. 

Other Issues Belating to a BCip ten t and Donor NGOs 

NQOs in the region were conscious of the question of dependencr 
donor NGOs. Apart from efforts towards self-reliance and develop 
a relationship based on partnership, there were certain other iss 
which came up for dlscuasion: 

•— On the question of dependency it was admitted that anyth, 
involvi^ money would create a certain amount of depender 
Those for whan this is a problem may be able to explain 
away by insisting that it is, in fact, reparation for pnvi 
e;q[>loitatlan, or em exchnage in paynent foe the learning 
\ experience acquired by the donor agency. 

—Another philoeophical point that was brought up was that 
aim ought to be mutual inter-dependence in the world or_ 
and that striving for indepe n dence was a capitalist and exo 
y slvely individualistic position. 

— At the same time the point was also stressed that south As 
NGOs must always be prepared to do without outside funds; 
basic work must go on. It was likely that, if the project ' 
successful, donor agencies, would cone looking for success: 
projects. 

—■ That NGOs in the region have a responsibility to try < 
reform donor NGOs away from their onerous and at times m 
guided policies. ®»ey must be morally strong to be abl<_ 
refuse funds from organisations whose philosophy and style 
unaynpathetic to the work that they do. This point was par 
cularly important since few donor NGOs were cosadtted to 
long-term Interests of the rural poor. The presentation 
donor NOQa f^ven earlier in the consultation nsde clear t 
they were quite ineffective in their own countries in eta 
longing the policies of their own governments which In t 
»iere responsible for tbs policies of governments in so 
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Asia. It was suggested that the solutions to rural poverty 
would have to be global in approedi e^ecially since pover^ 
in the third world was caused, perpetuated and integrally 
linked to the trorld economic ordier and its arms like multi¬ 
national corporation. Free Trate tones; defence spending, 
etc. For this global approach worldwide development educa¬ 
tion; cross-country campaigrts and joint political pressures 
were esential. 

— For this global approach to be successful and even for a 
better relationship between recipient and donor HGOs, the 
donor NQOs suggested that South Asian NQOe should be clear as 
to whether they want to accept funds from rich country govern¬ 
ments. Also th^ need to be clear as to the methods and wys 
which can be used to publicise the work of south Asian NCOS 
for the purposes of raisir^g funds and support for thesu Ihere 
must be agreement in other wordk on the Infomation used and a 
cleurlty on whether south Asian NQOa are pr^mred to accept the 
demands for information that a partMrship relationship Will 
require. This may be in the form of reports, photos or even 
ui^Jleasant television crews. 

— On both sides it was agreed that simplicity and austerity were 
virtues for both dcxK>r and recipient lOOm. 

Gn the Osastion of Gower imeirt Funds 
Ihe group stated that, NQOs should not hesitate to use govemnant 
funds because large scale national development cannot take place 
without national resources being used for it. Secondly, government 
money is people's moeny and the NGO's must put pressure to get it for 
peGple-orl«ited and people's own developmMit programmes. While stat¬ 
ing this the group reallzd that there were many problems in using 
government money but that these could be overcome. Some of the 
problems and ways to overcome them were: 

— Make sure that the money offered was for projects, which were 
in line with the aims wd objectives of NQO activity. 

— Try to get maximum flexibility in the face of obstructive 
accounting {xocedures. 

. — Try to get flexibility from an onerous topdown target type 
approach. 

— Use govemmant funded projects, as a means to persuade govern¬ 
ments that NGO initiatives and ways of working were worth 
supporting. 

ICED FOR CXXQGEJSKTION AND SOUDMOTX AMONG NGOS 

Despite the negativism eiqpressed by the working group on past 
eaqwriences of consolidation mS solidarity, it was agreed that both 
were necessary* This was particularly true in view of the diagnosis 
of the present situation tbatathere was an all out war against the 
poor by the dominant power structure. It was necessary therefore 
that those who wanted to challenge this war must pr^re themselves 
for it, dfspite the aetbadrs they miy have experienced in the past. 
This would require changing and strangtlMning th«Melves. internally 
as well as linking up at the locail, national and international 
levels. 
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fbB BMt Bqparlanot 

As alrsady nention«d« the past record of NGO efforts to move 
toMards consolidation and strong alliances had not b oo n encouraging 
for even utien they had been able to iiork together in emergency situa¬ 
tions such alliances had proved to be tenuous and temporary. NOOe 
have had the tendency to work in isolation, to do their own thing, to 
set up their little kingdoms, sometimes to the point of actually 
demarcating areas and people as their own "territory" of "target" 
group. Furthermore, Instead of coming together, the tendency had 
also been to split into smaller grot^, often with the enooureigenent 
md support of donor organisation, all this meant that NQO efforts 
remained fragmented and did not add up to becoming any kind of an 
alternative to the system itself. - 

Ohe cause for lack of solidarity had unfortunately often been the 
result of personality problems and mistrust; of conpetitiveness for 
scarce resources; the easy availability of large amounts of donor 
funds; the divisive policies of some donor organisations; differences 
in approach, programne and strategies and sometimes, although fortu¬ 
nately not often, ideological differences. But nany of these 
problems", it seemed stemmed from the fact that NGOs workiitg with the 
poor had so far been working largely for the delivery of a variety of 
services; in starting income generating activities, etc., and not for 
a radical movement to attack the root causes of poverty. For such a 
movement a framework or an ideology was a nmst and on this at least 
(however vaguely it may be defined or e;q>re8sed at the incment) there 
seemed to be little disagreement among the NGOs working for the 
snpowerment of the rural poor. A focus on ideology and strengthening 
of links could provide the framework for consolidating NGO action. 
At the same time, it was necessary for NGOs to critically evaluate 
their own work, individually and collectively, and to sort out or 
even shelve certain differences with each other. The infighting, the 
oonpetition, the undermining of each other s efforts, and the present 
disarray of the NGOs must be curtailed. For it is in this area that 
the weakness of the NGO movesient lies and not In its limited spread 
or lack of resouross. Thus, introspection and self analysis, cosnon 
ideologies and coRMOn action are the key to the NGO movement and for 
this several levels of alliances are essential. 

AUianoas at ehlcb Imvela? 

How that there are an increasing number of NGOs which recognize 
the need to organise the rural poor as a prerequisite to tilting the 
balance of power and resources in their favour, it is necessary that 
such NGOs make a serious attempt at forming alliances with those 
%K>rking for the sane cause. In soms countries in the region some 
such attempts bavs bsen made but these need to be consciously and 
carefully intensified. 

Allianoas are also necessary between NGOs using differaat ’entry 
points" or thoes developing an expertise in specific areas' like 
sducatloni health and nutrition* legal aid; credit; environment; 
caaearchf ocanuniotticn etc; assuming of course that the ultimate aim 
of these NQOa la also to empower the rural poor end help in the 
spread of awaranaas of their problems and needs. These special 
pcograamme Infact need to be used as a maans to improve the raaouroe 
base, ef tha poor «d to politicise them, otherwise in isolation mich 
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progrannes have a tendency to end tqp as aia^ly delivering aiervioes 
and inputs which tend to strengthen the status quo and further weaken 
the poor. For exanplef if a programne to make credit available to 
the rural poor does not challenge the existing exploitative relation¬ 
ships# it is not going to benefit then in the long run. Such pro¬ 
grannes therefore need to work in close collaboration with NGDs who 
are concentrating on orgemislng the poor. Thus NGOs working in 
different areas and levels need to form alliances with each other# 
assuming of course that they are broadly working for a ooRnon cause. 

The Need for Alliances with OthK Sectors 

The present systems of education# rinearch# media and cconunica- 
tion# ^uliciary, technology oonmunication experts# scientists# pro¬ 
fessionals such as doctors# lawyers, architects# engineers# etc. and 
aigain at multiple levels. Participatpry and action oriented research 
d^ in close collfooratlon by activists and researchers is neoesseury 
and it will help both action and theory, foere are already some very 
encouraging examples of such collaboration in the region; for exanple 
between feminist reseturchers and women activists; between researchers 
and the fi^ workers movement in India; between scientists and NGOs 
working on environmental issues; eund between doctors, engineers, 
architects and NGOs. Such collaboration needs to be-and science etc. 
are all controlled by and generally serve the dominant classes. 
However# dq>ending on the situation in the country concerned# these 
very systems do offer some sc<^ to be used for the benefit of the 
poor and marginalised social groups. But for this to happen alli¬ 
ances were necessary not only between like minded NGOs but also 
between them and journalists# researchers# systonatically improved 
and supported. 

Oollaboration needs to be improved also between NGOs and groups 
working on alternative media and communication. With the help of 
communication experts NQOs need to establish alternative networks of 
information, develcp alternative communication programmes# document 
NOG efforts in the region and disseminate this infonration as widely 
as possible. Since there are few grotpe in the region in alternative 
oosnunlcertilon# those that do exist shield make their services avail¬ 
able to NGOs in the neighbouring countries. 

Need for aegional and International Alliances 

In addition to furthering alliances and solidarity among like- 
minded forces within each coutry, there is a need also for alliances 
at regional and international levels. Regional allizmces amongst 
grouqpe in south Asian countries are particularly relevant becwise the 
peoples of the sub-continent share a oosmo n hist(^ and have largely 
similar socio, economic# cultural and political problems. They also 
share a ccnmon terrain and natural resources like the mountalM and 
rivers. Thus any change in one affects the others, particularly 
changes in the environment. Ar instance if forests are destroyed in 
one country the effect of this will be felt by the neighbouring 
country as well. Progressive forces in the region must therefore 
often conduct their struggles in concert with eacdi other. They must 
share their knowledge and expertise and make common cause against 
what are oeswo n forces working against them. 

Similarly# -the policies end c^retions of the developed 
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ountrles have a direct bearing on developoents in the south Aslan 
egion it is necessary to develop linkages and solidarity with NGOs 
nd other progressive forces in the developed countries. Some 
xanples exist of such collaboratlcm on issues like food aid to 
angladesh; the role of drug niltinationals in Bangladesh; the baby 
ood issue; operations of multinationals encouraging indiscriminate 
se of pesticides and fertilizers. In such cases the initiative for 
dentl^ing issues and starting international canpaigns around them 
xxild ccne from NGOs in south Asia who should then invite NGOs from 
he developed world to support then by lobbying and campaigning in 
heir own countries. Support from donor NGOs should not only be in 
he form of financial assistance. They must also oppose policies 
hat help perpetuate poverty in south Asia, policies that are invari- 
bly instigated amd supported by their own governments which are 
ften in league with business interests and commercial pressure 
roups. 

Specific rec(»mDendations on possibilities of consolidation and 
olidarlty were given by the group working on this issue. These are 
iven in the section which deals specifically with the recornnenda- 
ions of the Consultation. 


FIVE MAJOR ISSOES 

Throughout the discussions there were several issues that conti- 
uously came up for discussion. Five of these were of such inport'- 
nee that it is perhaps necessary to highlight them by presenting 
hem separately, even though they may have been touched on previously 
n this report. 

wnership and Control of Naturad Resources 

Repeatedly the participants brought up the fact that NGOs have so 
ar only worked towards "helping" the poor to marginally take advauit- 
ge of some of the (^^rtunities available to them. They have not 
ocused attention on basic changes in society. For the rural poor 
he most basic of these is the ownership, control and protection of 
atural resources. In other words long term solutions like the isw 
f land, resource and asset reform is a prerequisite to alleviating 
ural poverty and NGOs must help organize and empower the poor to 
anand these. 

In general there was agreement that given the present nature of 
evelopment the poor do not have a future in south Asia unless 
ritical changes take pleK% in the direction of dtevelopmeit policies, 
he present process of developamt has damaged the resource base of 
he poor and by siii®)ly linking the poor into the system, NGOs are 
aking the poor dependent on the very system that exploits them. The 
ystem therefore itself needs to be changed, and the participants 
generally agreed that as a group they recognized the right of the 
aor to the primary resource base; that they recognized the need for 
30s to work to help the poor re-aoqulre the ownership by both men 
ind womsh of the primary resource base; that they recognized the need 
o work to diminish the erosion of this resource base and they agreed 
bat NGOs must work for essmtial changes in the power structure; 
hat is that RiOS must work for social transformation and wft merely 
o keep the poor at marginal levels of existence. 
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ne Issue of Hoaen 

The situation of poor rural iranen received particular attention. 
Not, as it was argued in the presentation on women, because women's 
issues are separate but because their experiences are different and 
their methods of dealing with them are also different. Women are 
often the first to get marginalized by the development process and 
they are usually the last for whom alternative occupations/enploymmt 
are generated. In many cases women have suffered more than men as a 
result of development policies. The introduction of agricultural 
machinery, changes in cropping patterns and the destruction of the 
environment has had the effect of increasing the work load of those 
women still involved in the production process. Or they have entire¬ 
ly removed women from the process Itself. In both cases the impact 
has been negative. This is particularly true in relation to changes 
in the crapping patterns and the use of green revolution tedmology 
and especially in the case of environmental destruction. Tlie destru¬ 
ction of biomass sources for instance heis meant that women have less 
and less access to household needs such as fuel, fodder and water 
(which women are responsible for in the culturally accepted division 
of labour). Women, therefore, have to travel incre£ising distances to 
obtain these. When one adds to this the time that they must spend on 
household work, agricultural work and caring for animals, one 
realises how disastrous the destruction of the environment has been 
for them. 

Pew government policies 3 ind schemes recognise this or cater to 
women as possible "beneficiaries”, and sadly most NGOs also have a 
made bias especially where issues like the ownership and access of 
land and other resources are concerned. And yet women can be more 
open to groi^ action because of their need to collectively protect 
themselves and also due to their binding role within the family 
structure, several examples exist of women "saving” themselves and 
their consnunities from development, as when women resisted a lime 
stone quarry in Almora, whei they resisted resettlement in Assam, or 
in the Oiii^o Movement where they played a vangu 2 u:d role in prevent¬ 
ing deforestation. 

The women's movement provides many insights into how people can 
collaborate and struggle on immediate and long term issues, whether 
these experiences are integrated by NQOs or not they must be conti¬ 
nuously kept in focus without however attending to take over or 
submerge the women's movement itself. Hie role of tramen in alterna¬ 
tive development is crucial because without them there can be no 
alternative just as without them there can be no development. But 
women must themselves be involved in deciding what this role should 
be. 


The BnviramKnt Issue j, 

Environmental d^truction and the role that this plays in increas¬ 
ing the levels of poverty received particuidr attention. For the 
rural poor the environment is. literally the 'world' on which they 
exist but since it is also the raw material on which all developmnnt 
depends, it has been increasingly depleted by the daniiunt cla ss e s 
for their own puqpose. This deletion and de^ruction has in actua- 
lity meant deforestation; it has meant floods and landslides; soil 
erosion; fuel, fodder and food shortages, apd dMruption in the lives 
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of whole oomminitlee; all of which have negatively affected the poor 
(especially woom) and oosciounded the poverty situation. 

The group therefore agreed that all develqpioent must consider the 
question of environmental destruction, and NGOs must therefore always 
look at the long term effects of development policies. Environmaital 
protection in itself however is not the issue. The concern must be 
for how the environment is used and for whom, and thes,e decisions 
must be made tiy those dependent on the environnmt, that is, in most 
cases the rural poor. 

Possibilities of Altemativee 

As already mentioned the group agreed that there was a direct 
relationship between poverty and the present nature of development. 
An alternative, therefore, vias needed. At the same time it was felt 
that NGOs had not succeeded in adequately defining for themselves 
what this alternative could be or what they should be working to¬ 
wards. Cne of the groi^ps prepared a tentative and somewhat futuris¬ 
tic idba to be used as a point of departure for future discussion on 
this issue. 

Given the critique of development and the discussions in plenary, 
the working grot^) suggested in general that the primary productive 
resources (land, water, forest, etc.) must be made available to the 
poor, both in terms of access and socially vie±>le forms of ownership. 
In other words the poor should be able to meet their basic needs but 
these mist be defined and provided for by themselves. The. pattern of 
ownership would need to ensure that women were included as co-owners 
and sharers on an equal basis. Models for this did exist in pockets 
and these could be replicated. Also indigenous institutions, many of 
which are still alive could be used for drawing ideas for an alter¬ 
native mode of development. The basic assunption behind the search 
for alternatives was that people, in this case the poor, can function 
on their own and that essentially human beings cem change in order to 
control and inprove their material and cultural existence. NGOs can 
play a role in the transition stage by helping to facilitate this 
change but they have to terf^e care that they do not themselves become 
an 'alternative' power structure. 

SpedfidtiM of Albdnttiw Develcpment 

More specifically the group suggested that agrarian reform was an 
essential pcereguisite for an alternative vision but the reform need 
not tM uniform. In fact, for it to be really people based it muld 
need to be flexible and related to the specific needs of different 
oonmunitiea. It would need to be based on viable economic and social 
systems. In other words the approach must be holistic. Agrarian 
reform was tefinad as not only land reform but also included reforms 
in the access and ccMitrol of water, irrigation, pastures, forests, 
credit, marketing and production choices. 

A qimtion that was posed was whether aut* a system would be able 
to produce the surplus food needed for the urban sector and, given 
the existing levels of cash requirements, whether the rural poor 
could do without cash. It was argued that the alternative aytem did 
not envisage a caahleaa agonoav* airpluses would be pcoduM to teeo 
the urban sector and to generate cash but, unlike in the present 
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system, this surplus and its distribution and quantum would be oon-. 
trolled by the poor. In other words the producers of food must be 
fed first, the surplus then being used to feed the urban sector but 
that no food in any ceise %#ould be produced for export. Development 
I based on such an eoo system would also curtail rampant urbanization, 
just as it would lead to tremendous employment potential in agrlcul- 
k ture and the growth of rural b 2 ised agro and cottage industries. 

1 Similarly, induustrial development would l?e geared to local needs 
> and to the majority, not to the needs Of the elite or the world 
‘ capitalist system. This is not to suggest that there would be no 
further development of industry; only that the commodities produced 
; would cater to the needs of a larger number of peqple. An example of 
this was that althou^ steel would continue to be produced, it would 
be used, say for bicycles rather thaix for cars or other luxury and 
wasteful items of conspicuous consumption. 

A society such as the one roughly etched here would not be 
'sinplistic'; nor was it an attempt to revert to some idealistic 
past. On the contrary such a system would require very advanced 
levels of sciance and technology, in fact the knowledge component 
would be crucial, though the concept of knowledge itself would need 
to be changed. The knowledge system would need to be highly 'advanc¬ 
ed' and sophisticated, yet based on indigenous experience and easily 
understood and handled by all those to wh(xn it would relate. In 
other words 'advanced' knowledge would be required to reach out and 
merge with indigenous knowledge creating a new non-elitist theory and 
practice of knowledge. 

Such a decentralized society would be held to gather by a State 
which is not an owner, a producer or a provider. The State would 
merely co-ordinate or link up the different sector; provide communi¬ 
cation and infrastructural facilities; and conduct the necessary 
rese«u:c^ and experiments needed the people. 

Ibe NSO Nay 

In order to move forward to achieve su<± a human environment, it 
was felt that I03e had to keep track of certain essentials: 

— Obey should not cause regional imbalamces either by going into 
areas where work is alre«3y being done or by concentrating too 
many resources in one area; 

— Their plans, programmes and strategies should not just be 
based on the needs of the poor but also involve the people in 
planning and inplementation; 

— That progfamnes should not only be relief actions but should 
attempt to influmce policy. Advocacy and intervention by 
NQOs, eit .other than local levels, is essential because a few 
localised efforts woufd not be able to changoe unless the 
forces were brought to bear on the national development 
effort; 

— The role of NQOs should not be limited only to experimenting 
and creating models of alternative development but also to 
resist anti-pecple policies and programmes. At the same time 
th^ must also provide informstlon, coenounlcate vital issues, 
influence public opinion, build up suport and as said earlier. 
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influence policy. 

— Lastly and most importantly, NQO demands must be clear. Those 
workii.g with the rural poor must therefore create pressure for 
the ownership and control of the primary productive resources 
by the rural poor/coranunity (including women). Itwre owner¬ 
ship was not possible, such as in the caue of seas and rivers, 
the demand for access and control by the poor had to be 
emphasised. 

baring Okie Barth: Ae Ii{x>rtanoe of a Regional Ftocus 

Beardless of its political divisions, the subcontinent of south 
tsia is unique in its historical, cultural and geographical affini- 
.ies. It is in fact so interconnected and so interlinked that it is 
ilmost inconceivable that change can occur in one country without it 
iffecting other countries in the region. This is true at the poli- 
.ical level but even more so in the area of ecological and environ- 
lental change. Thus, if alternative develc^xnent were to be based cm 
:he eoo system action would have to be taken at the sub-continental 
.evel. This is why progressive forces in all south Asian countries 
lad to join together. The people of the subcontinent share one 
•arth, an earth that must be inherited by the p<x>r of all the coun- 
.ries regardless political bcxtndaries. 

RBCXWCNDATIGNS 

The main recoirmendation of the consultation was the creation of 
.inks and solidarity at different levels and between different 
sectors. This has to be a carefully planned process which could 
start by getting to know each other better through visits to each 
ithers' areas, participation of field workers in joint training 
trogrammes, participation in workshops, etc. Such interaction was 
Dst crucial at the cxxnrunity level between the workers of different 
iGOs, for it was only through such interaction that a meeuiingful 
snderstanding about each others work, and enough trust to work to- 
rether, could emerge. Gradually alliances would emerge on specific 
.ssues. As the working relationship between NGOs inproved they would 
;ake up joint progranmes. The process of developing solidarity wuld 
« slow and carefully planned because in the p^ NGOs had tried to 
:orge solidarity in a hurry. This has led to set backs for the 
movement and to unhealthy cynicism about consolidation and 
»lidarity. 

The working group on consolidatlcm and solid^u:ity suggested that 
msteeid of making general recommendations the consultation should 
lecide to identify issues aroqnd vihich the participating NGOs should 
:ry to work together. It was suggested that because of a concensus 
lad emerged on the close relationship between poverty and the des¬ 
truction of the environment, NGOs should thus launch a ca^>aign to 
challenge the rapid and continuous erosion of the primary and ptodu^ 
live resource be^ of the poor (land, water, forests) and to stru^le 
-o restore the ownership and control of these resources to their 
rightful owners. 

While accepting this reccnnendation, the plenary session also m^ 
- call for joint can^igns on more local and immediate issues. M 
for issues with regional and international inplications, it was felt 
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that solidarity caacnigna could be i^earheada d by con^petant natiocu 
NGOb or existing regional organisations like ACFOO. 

nie following could be the aain cosponents of a cMpalgn on sue 
Issues: 


— participatory and action oriented research ^o gather Informt 
and to develop a critique of the negative developments takir 
place; 

— dissemination of Information and NGO perspectives to initiat 
debate and mobilise public opinion; 

— action programmes at different levels to raise the conscious; 
of the people and to help them get organised to challenc 
harmful policies and progiasmes; 

— action on experimental programmes and strategies fc 
development. For exeunple^ if depletim of forest resourc. 
was an issue, then c««iunity forestry programmes could I; 
initiated by NGOs. These alternatives had to be careful! 
planned and constantly mcxiltored to eisure that they did nc 
dsviate intentionally or otherwise from their state' 
objective of enpowering the poor. 

Ihe Consultation also suggested that the following progranrnes i 
taken up or continued at the south Asian level: 

— Sharing of information and audio-visual materials on majc 
development issues and people's organisations and movements 
the region; 

— Orgwisation of regional training programmes in developmer 
connunioatlon. It was decided that FFBC/AD in collaboratic 
with CENDIT would initiate action on these two point 
imnediately; 

— Continuation of regional training programmes and exchanc 
visits being organised by FFBC/AD and ACFOD; 

— Identification of conmon actions by similar groipe/NOOB in tt 
countries of the regicxi. 
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Traihing^for Actmbiistratlve Excdlence 

S.N. SAOASIVAN 


PUBLIC AOHiNIfifnwnON as a discipline in Indian universities is a 
relatively recent Introduction and no part of it has grown to sudi a 
I«cpoctI0n otr prosdhenoc as to be treated as a separate branch of 
study. In the OSh# hamverf in a few universities and institutes^ 
like tiie Nilda^Mcy institute, Berkeley (California), public policy 
is adopted both m a subject of study and an abject of analysis but, 
in the tkiitsd Kingdoa, it is not recognised even by the acadaaics as 
an independent discipline. In the united Kingdon, a specialist on 
public pollcy’will he refused reoo^iltlon by the bureaucracy and an 
acadeadc In the usual course will hardly be enboldened to clsia 
himself tb be an eepet t on policy analysis for the govemnent. 

In lost Indian universities, public adadnlstration ia taught in m 
abstract style without rendering to the student a realistic under- 
etandlng’ Of its concepts and theories. Iheories in public adadnis- 
tratlon ace, by and large, products of either practice or deduCtlone 
fcon experiences althou^ a theory can be formulated for effecting 
changes Or. introducing a reform In sons of its specific areas. 

In univeralties, public adkainistration is taught as part of a 
Pcograaae of^eduoatien and its practical aspect is largely left to 
the liaaginatioa or apeeulatien of the student, on the other hand, in 
e training pcogtaana of g e e e r naa wt faneticnaries, public sdkalnlstta* 
tlon, as ^ivan-dh-taa t ’-b o o k s, cannot be adopted in its entirety. 


In a jp«a*eiilicy training pcograMae or in a foundational course for 
higherrdvLtisasvibe, selection of topics conducive to its objective 
from pubHi^ adWo^raticn is so done that they form into a c^MSi^ 
oyilabaik alKlk pradtioal biiis. flavartheless, tbe s aaeidi al 

theotiat a«a nsi^ odietsd as otherwise the knowlmdifi 

bf sdfeinisttation cannot, be lapsttsd.'.' 

-rvics' eayt^>^ . pEovida tha civil aacvwt with a tafinod aaf( 
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pUrpoMful voedoulary bo ^iW'ciqpcatylcn to hlo idoai •nd Mporlcnoe. 
Ibiy opan for faia an iiftolljftttfal vlata tMt koapo 19 a oomtinuing 
inbaractiwi with public and tha iphasa of davtioping adUniatrativc 
knowladge, in tha boat interaat of hia profaaaion. Thay equip hia 
with inatrumenta of Invaatigation and tools of analyaia without which 


ha nay p>cova hinaolf, tO;^ top cm<^,in,t^^i|^f.of, ipc^^^ion. 
They correct hia T'wrong'bhim^ctiona'^ are tha acurow of his 
pcejudioaa and upon which hia bdiiavloural logic la built. 

They promote his conceptual skills and nake hlneelf Intelligible 
to any class of audience. IMc stud^ enables-him to^kcfap Idaeoast of 
the developments in the field of his activities and form and arti¬ 
culate ideas into eelf-expriiksj^s of value to posterity, ihe 
psychic expansion that they bring about, broadens the perspective and 


sharpens the insight of the civil s^ant. Hie power of ratiocina¬ 
tion and capacity for deductions to, reach conclusions, logically 
tenable or spi^ifically defensible^ -are largely their oqntribu- 
tions. n^ey enH,A his literary aesthetica.pnd enhance bis abilities 
for definJj^f oonmeoting, interpreting and communicating* , 

. . renl^r, him the vision to make; objective dlscrimiiiatiem bet- 
isaea wrong/ truth ^ untru^r , justice and injustios/ moral 
^ ianAj|l and, ail« between the teal and the unreal* It is 
from tbe^ies, ^ oooospts be understands thft the authority invested 
in,' - him has ^ be rationaliaed in order to make.it aopeptable to tbs 
people for social coordination that su^gins the public order. 

, Uke atkdnistrative theories, social thaociss' ahcpld alao form an 
lot^ral part of a course design of the civil service training. Ibe 
priinry object of adbiinlstretion is to adUnister laws in society and 
a cfvil servant, who does not .have adequate kncsrladge of eociety in 
^Ch te operates, , can.hardly be successfol^ Theories will»«xplsin 
to him situations of social aberrations and methods of social correc' 
^ions settlna at work tha proossa of social .control. The ln> 
^ilitjy of the adknfnist'r^r to atoce. hia experience la largely dkm 


to pf oonoaptiwl skil^, attributable directly to tbe .scornful 
negl^ of the study of thaoriaB,jeapebiallyvaooi^iQgical*^ r 
Indian. ^ciiyil .,sarvant.,is ocxitemptueue e£ foeeulirtrgd 
k n e w l e dg m ., whipb he. inglliww to dub.anhoadead« or .ebsescacb 'r>r, in 
, .iSetk it.4a.aiwaemiiagi^-«en- 

j^t he--wm^,.4bgj^le4dea':^ be 5UxM)tfit citt,<s|»-is 

'■ wartwpe-'dswiiba 
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MMiw m AWMcgnut!^ wgmjtatnf m 

pcagramiif^ffi0Ftri bureau^sut# palittaiR nocaally tm 

prl«tt« ooBauaption and tfa* other £br 
pHi*i09>,. W>#' At ti^Mf the aponaors too. A oouraa 

gMWcally ImOfd tor Itf aeasllancs in the evaluation abeet haa.oftan 
tatn of ita participanta in order to fall 

in liM,:i4tb4!||#lr aiVKiot* ^ are ORpoaad to training even aa a 
ocwMpt. ^lt>U tlQidala think or unprincipled dhalityf betraying the 
baaic hypopclay prevailing in aociety, la a nieleading msk that is 
worn by tba civil sarvant to discredit trainers and training aysten 
and scoff at the auefa obvious training heeds in the government. 

foaer is. BgMdfdga 

In a feudal aoeiel^ <as India, with wide^>read illiteracy, the 
bureaucrat, . 'M a. relatively well-placed public functiemary, can make 
claims of papisclanoe-idiich will be conceded without challenge from 
bis utsiervad eenriroement. it waa the BudAta and not francis Bacon 
who toldt 'knoMladga ia power* but the bureaucrat in India has easily 
rebuttad. the proppaition ‘power ia knowledge*. An average pro¬ 
bationer (ME thf ipdian.Afhdoiatrative Bervic^ has hardly exhihitad 
an. abiding inbarae^ in the aogulaition of more knowledge aa a pra- 
oonditioo for aaeving the society, but he often tends to betray a 
oouplaosBcy.^lJbat.. be aogUired at the university level is the 
finality qf . knowledge in bis iapatienoe to occupy the chair of 
authority, , 

A victim of bis own ago and conceit, the civil servant seeks to 
find a vlcmflous jj^atification for his intellectual self-denial in 
the abstract,cufciculum and trainers, who do not directly practise 
adainistcat^ ; as a pcofeaaion. He hardly realises that the nakers 
of histo^ lHQC not, the, writers and teachers of history and a lecturer 
tn public . adaihUtration need not necessarily be a career civil 
servant,,, ,, 1 ^adcmi 5 ;mily, asnior adniniatcators, who have agreed to 
mgega ttainlog elaasas, are often found wanting in theoratioal 
gcaap,, Q|;;ppaptu«:i^ and . ocaauniCBt ion skills, tssperament and 

weaon t^>hA4*^fkieta a learning <nanqephara. 

It U f ma^, knamn fact that taaciting taleots all over tha cotsA^ry 
ere not.mfv fpd #<»• of tkam, ld*e have com to the training field, 
•re ub^miy dipugpointed with the lack of enoouragemant and incentive 


to ttm pf p|Ma>mpe coaplatv danimi of reco9>ition. rp m 

anwapt acadamic, consistently davotad 
pcoceaa is automatically intaHlg^ 
arAajap.l^ for^ 

^ fowae^hia.'Jouwif-.4».-1*iSi. 

tahl ,4pkmM(actaBl. fliiaafc^ktpww 

l^^.fact.: that, that aclkmii’{^^’' 
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aia d«ci«ien^kti»9'# « qooi 

tMctec with rcrltloftr''$ndigiit inB>^‘doMnMlibdi>iM9ldn4tl^ 
hMt ciKdM A» t»Uriing fidsiie 

X£t«i; ^Mkp«ndMe«» h owa wr > tb* Itfettadfciaft b'it wii fe ' ti» ^vetn- 
nent and th* Intwll^etacl hfta vi^rtdttllybMit lsroagHt t^'a hilt by 
htarwauQtatic cyniciM-iiHl va^aridi/ iAd ifM^titade, and 

dpleaa it U aetivaly ravivad» tiMilnt»r«it of ttaiAihd| £h public 
adainiatratibn wiil continue to aufSar/ • - 


JBalawybe of. oart^tt IgUpalnq ilKia 9 «wt>t 

the txainae often doaa tucft ^hefi^tata to put foMUtd-tM^Vlew that 
there is little relation or reiavaiiee batweOR the oohtent of th« 
prograane and functlma that he hit to per form either in hie office 
or in the field. In recent tt^z niBAagettaet hae pained a aaaaure of 
etqptenacy and it'ia inttodac^ aa^ nttcr of «tyl« and fi^ion in 
aleoft everyfcrelolog progratoM^ if taring the aaK^endant' pidce and 
aupren^ of public adnlnlatrationc; Mangagenent consistrof a 
aagiaant of adnlri^etration and eoee 'teOinfitquee M)d''aidea»' indeed 
ueefUl for both buelness-and goveriMiit. Overuse-of ma nag a bant has 
nada it to be a term intercduAgnable &t public adhlniatratiorY Itself 
and a course in managsnenb ls mistaken 'for a progrimne of public 
aclBinistration. overstretching nana^nent Into everyhrea of public 
administration ie tantamount to inciting a midget to encrOeeh upon 
the realm of a giant. 

An escaaesive does of management is no edbstltute for new ideas in 
public adninistration. ihe civil servant today is coheetned not as 
such with the process of social control as with social change and he 
requites inpecatively to be Informed of the latest development in the 
field of public administration and how ideas should translated 
Into action for the transformation of society through h <fevelapn(ihtal 
fCiMB«aorlt« • • 

- Hardly any eerlous research li illoNid to be done'^iift^th^ area of 
the working of government-and as a result^ a'^famine*bf tdrae has 
really spread In the. province*of teslnihg. the neW Idads that 
anargSi defying the diseomsgingteira a as t ioesf arW giwto ntflther the 
recaptiQm nor the raf pow m they deesfye from tkirisocrStic gdir^s* 
IHbii^ adsdnistcation dehei^earit^ Shd itTbShSi^W sbwMsmtid-get 
td^iHMHk.'ftom itis-. chawAterisfcte ..nwmdtoBjysnfl 

,'fit'll : 

; d # si ^ii >d%ii[i^; iggjj f > ' ii | i y of 

dt s nu s i m it ^d timinHBfg fdr 
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inUSMlMB lOl AOiXmgiRAII^ 

irib* c a«tiaey ttf aritiMi •ystm of aMnittra^ 
iAia paaexoRC^ on tha now out of data^ap- 

■ca«a»W6ilrdiba^jd» tt«U la atill llngwing in tba pra> 

: ofLtalcajNitiraby tliat oaaty 90 vernMnt euncttonary participating 
xNiraa ia J:ad to hartiira axpactation that it ahoald aorv# 
tdKLniataraidswa pttoblaM oanfrontlng hiib ihe jpriaary purpoaa of 
CMia inMiM' for wy adMLniatrativa laval ia to provide an 
Kitatin#'^ faabita froar tha tedium of routiniam, to train and 
plloe tha rnindr to reatoce ot expand the perapeetive, to ax> 
le viawi and eiqparlance, to ke^P «q> the innovative apirit by 
ing new devalqpamita in pcofaaaional field, to fmniliariae with 
ae of naw toola and technlquae that iia^ove perfomanoe and to 
prooaaeing of thought to solve the ccxjtradiction between the 
ty around and the aoclety contemplated by the conatitutional 
n. 

. mAioMUty 

ery trainaa nuat he given a complete idea of the ills and in- 
3» pravaUing in his society, the need for social correctives to 
Mte than, Md tha role adidniatration has to play for carrying 
he change# necasaary for ite democratic transformation. Hie 
ayatan ia Indian to tdilch even Nuelima and Christians have 
m a prey, ia. hardly taken up in a training progrtmase for 
Ml analysis that eigilodee its myth and eigneee its nonatroai- 
The ahaaSoa of soelal rationality in India has led to poli- 
promtatmtty, and adatniatrative venality and sadism. 
disatMal<Hi on society has become a taboo, the original but 
thing obaractetlatioa of society reappear to give sanctions to 
: like hatl^ brhdm-buFning, practice of untouchability, human 
Eioe, atheciltiaa Cn the wmakeat of the weak, starvation death, 
aad nodikf# omata and oomnonal blood foods and unccnaeiorahle 
askxhqhidia^tlhila adalnlabcatian, which la fully empowered to 
TsiaatsiwMpaaSiimir effort of the Mndi ortho* 

teiiay -jaaf t^-ajacey-isooiety to where the British had found it, 

ajara'.th(^« ^iaft ■ 

ia tMih 4^1klBinaaa of a tninar to be all tbroo^jout with the 
ee i^lBtihg obit the time and situation in which he should use 
rio^iam and teohniguea be gathered from a training odorae.' % 

inhelligence and presenoeof edwi doaa not 

apply hl.kaowiaflg. aogalta^^^^' 
aadcianf esalma o oi M mi a ii f; : 
H TJ i i i jifa ^aiw ^ B a a aoafaa dsalgnar'Wiia batog' tagattf^' 
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dl£f«K«nt MftMnt* oft ]R»ttl«dft Unwocrntmum idMI^ im 

d>Hnpj|Ma» iTiil- ht'TTwinnt afffitll'tn jrr-'iT'- i i lt'riff'inrrlrr' Hir''nt '' fnr iB n 
fac th» iriitMii tftfcy iOcacM t o n §q€ 

oC ftt waftr cja a w j^^atoauntty, 

Nhart ^ ev»ci4itliftLfi8 Aft ttoa paeple. «n arlotiMMtf iui- 

t«rafl; «pid po««riby» «h« ftty «<• •ftfatiftiv* adMlaiati^Ation 4« to ba 
found 1» ti»> dii^luy «id ««ocoiaa of-tnwK and nofe^ faitollactual 
afttributoo and gifta «f taxarladga. ftar thay, tratoisig oatanalbly it 
radundant. iba dharacbor of adidnlatratiw action wUl fta oaitin^ 
upon tba oondltiona of the cliantala aapaeting to ba aarvad. in 
India r tba training aystaai obatanalp auffara feoa hypoohondrla that 
diagnoalai p iia acripti en and atftWmjatgation of aadlelnaa for the dafi- 
clanclaa in and ratardatioai of tba«ivll aaevant ara aaught to be 
donof ironically by hlaaalf. & 


Training PKsannel 

Inatitutlona of training/ unlika in other countriaa/ ate not 


headed by nen of^araditlon and vision having daap Underataraling of 
society but exclusively by nea bera of the Indian Adamletratlve 


Saevios/ uhleh ia one of the raasoni for stereotypic approach and 
craaa oonforaLaa In training. '6em training institutions^ aoetly tot 
tbelr pca-entcy training txmaem, draft tralnwra/ giving than fIan* 
boyant dasigaabions/ largely fron depvtx«ita»altlch ia not aora than 
a tcaailoai step to build a faidxla halfway bouaa b at waa n ttadltioial 
on-^tha-job traiaing and aodern training ■ch U B/' aland at Inoraaalng 
tba idaatlonal and paychlo atcangtb and par f a ra ans a atandnrdh. 

: fSiila.there ia a victual aoapatition among highac offidiala of 
outatMdlng asrlt in thm defanca aarvloBB to ocoivy tha top poaitioM 
in their training oantraa/ aoaccMly aganlmr offloar of tha oivil 
aarvioi noraally ffihooaaa a tramiat <)ob a a epp f - ua fti r pra i ur a or m 
an in aaoft pbl a iapositioa and ha UMa tha t«xica of hta Iftpointaait 
rmnrftrily laiaucaly foe ontiraXynpacaoMUsad ondMaoiikl^ at 
tlaaa foe obaoucantiat faativitiaa m iditdi tw-haa'a-oM 
ibaqpolifeleal auparvMoa over tba teatomg ia>.aa;poae at tm tawt* 
that tha disgruntled civil servant ia alaoat feat tjarlunp tha tcaln- 
ing Inatltotlon aa his pciviita pc ea ar va. Onlaaa poiitloal iftthority 
wlnoea a apadal and auataining Intaraat in civil aarvtoi!tfiitati)g> 
tht: prevailing ginaral^ oaltuaa^iHV hasten its dpofftRCUoai 




_ . >f ' -ao,;.;:/'I 

.jgti^4ajf-<d-ictw«ea<^0''Vd«*aal^afcpBigpla-t Bte w >lf^ ^ 
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... Wticulary in tlm 

9w»4a and Auafcfalia. oha curciculun 
loaded vitta thaorlM . Which an, ^ 


to ih^ 

Kii»g*4v 

octhdi* , 

and •*^ri«nc« and envjLxoraMnt and havi. 

little India;, However« not a nurnux of proteat la.. 

raia«d-hy‘4iw!.I*>^%-t>f%^ ^ *»ie own country is a cruaadet. 

•gainatr'abadenic 

Qie ipjCh^lA^. t|)ineaivea. ate in no way aupericr to tty oraiiarable 
or airnii^l in India but the Indian trainee is outrightly di8> 
oouragadtheai l£^-t^tedly or terisively as he does with 
the trainii^ ait txm^ Vary few of the teachers of these Institutions 
have any of Indian a^nlstcation and Indian conditions and it 
is no easy ti^ ifor them to correlate the theoretical inputs in their 
courses with practical situations in India. 

The objective of training in advmced countries of the west, is 
certainly to raise the efficiency of government functionaries to cope 
with the probiens arising largely out of a highly developed conplex 
economy in a crcMtive, innovative and hemogeneous society. But, in 
lndia,training abould aim at socially enlightening the dvil servant 
to overcome hia mental barriers that st^sid against social change,and 
iaparting to him knowledge and skills essential to bring about all 
round devel<i|«amt using mainly the administrative machinery in an 
atmosphere sogisl cooperation, ibe management process, wblchhag 
its rssfwrrttog sucosw^in countries of advanced technology, will as 
such be absolutely a miaflt for a poverty-riddM, fragmented,and 
iasobila aooieby aapiring for a minimum standard of living.. 

Die eooMSdja bamtfita tbat the Indian trainse gets for gathering a 
tmt truita Od. a ^festive civil iaatlon and the diversion he takes for 

ars not .qpenly available to him in his own 
country, in him a asnaa of gratitude to enaggsrate the utility 

of tbt Shursi ti^ fuiogise its organiaeca. Oactainly, the ctmngs of 
ai^vlrcMyiit' ^ hava af^ordad him an opportuni,ty to reditcover a 
•«»a to give greater self-expwssion aa a 

aatk ^iui'ii^isvasw Soweyst, on his return, the skills and 

ram the training are not put to use for he is 
•ithsr itilMiidi'aieiy' triuiaferred or assigned a job which by nature., 

applloatlon. fot foreign training remains the 
wist ahttCiiig pdituta not bscaus# it is Intellectually green but of 
its 


Qatatanttiim^ tha tssoucoss at tfaa disposal of training inatitutiM 
ma tha aothocity and diacretion «vaU^.^. 
to •») encroachmant; On Ihs 




«4t} S.M. SMMnVMI ^ 

'' . f. ' • ' * 

othn: hand, in India, aa an aainei± aoadwrie ajihjp^^^^^lldnitig 

«l^eiaf)ca'atrti99iaa 'tb' Ua^l^aaM^'^ of 

dlatttbutiori of hla axttiMialy ‘;l)iii^ad^^aieiu;(N|^ can 

aaallf be thwitfiad b]^ a petby'eiWk Wth tifaa-fajeia'fnci^ tilt j^par- 
viadr, ^edaiiaad in dbatroeticiikiat Uctipi, JtM^i^ratloaf l^^ 
training iniatittttiona in the Meet la; adAltipdlji;/ ai^iiiin^j«nd at 
then comund of the trainer, but, iW India/e](ce{>t in'a,yaf^ fev 
inatitutiona, it aeeka to over-rebd) tralMr or oonpla^ii^y aub- 
ordfnate him. A civil aervaht, who aat at the helm otf f^g^emier 
adminiatratlve inatitution for a ebnaiderabijf long time^'bee so 
pefaonaliaed ita adniniatratlon thait it waa not only given enoourage- 
mant to override the tralnera but elao to make earloua inroada into 
research, vital to training, t:b ,|(he demoralisation of the total 
faculty. 

A training system should reinculcate values. A value ia an ideal 
which serves as the basis for formation of the conduct of an indi¬ 
vidual or the operation of an institution caqpable of securing posi¬ 
tive social approbation. It, as well, may be a socially significant 
objective, for the realisation of which either an individual or an 
institution may be striving. Afiisrence to a value checks corrjtqpting 
influences and adds to the moral strength of society, aiid in the 
individUBl it fosters such attributes as honesty, probity and rpcti- 
tuds. Bvery training progrmnie should contain certain values to be 
lablbsd by its participants so that there will be some mral inhibi¬ 
tion or mental reluctanoe against adnlnlstratlve abnocnaiitiee. 


nnrlmdgs Gups 

It is not difficult to observe in senior dyil servante, beldk as a 
generalist class and as individual adeinistratocs, sevelcal gl^pe, in 
teems of eseential knowledge whldi hava their mild or earloua raflac- 
tions i|>cn their performenes in eoepwative copitaitts eithar 
or intacnatimwl* Xt should, tboreforo, ba oiio of aimit!iaf'^e 

hi^iat training pngraeaM to datect thi^ gepa and a^^^taly a^r 
.fbr^thab by (heovidiiiQ auitable b a ekgrourid or bthar |:aal!|KI mikmifl 
and'holdlng group discuaalona. Like any othfr bd- 

edniatratlcn la aiao developing ita owi branc^ and f^lMi^ Ifith 
other diabiplinea and a civil servant canirat affMg jt:g^.gnj^f^^^^^ 
reieain ignorant of ttiem." the deflcie^ in 'eBaentia:| tcngwl^b^ |s 
fonMd at all levels of i^^ioe af^d the' trainer' can tbka. oai» gf; 
provided he ia candidly informed of it in advance by indiyiAigl 
participants or there is a method of finding it ou^ 
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tnaiXNQ fOR MMINMeRKIIVB mLUOKX Mil 
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ratardRd fcoA its vary start largely due to bureaucratip IndlCfer- 
enee/" italning’cioufse/ the coordinators eifblhit A 

tendAnby hit cAxiditis ttt!^iy*t6 the nattier on thh uno^ttl^ 

ing yietthat ahirthiiig sMM SiH be irtele and superficial t(i tifii 
partis^attts; 111 thid ccAl^'ryf even the Host eonplex tecbnioal 
prograSaa^'Mutt state its seeial objective as sell as thi justifies- 
tion dot is in i^TSCise tense so that tiie participants wil 1 have a 
clear pe rc eption of tiie role they have ^ play as an Instrusnntality 
of change^ i» a bosildsringly intricate society. 

yraliiing Is a neana by vhich experience is transforned into 
knoviedge and Ichcwledys is used to build up experience. A training 
institution should not only be a centre of continuing research in 
public adadnistration but itfnald also be a specialised agency that 
utilises the product of research for isprdving training technology 
and suggests authoritatively changes and refoms necessary in ad¬ 
ministration. the expertises that a trainsr in public aehdnistratlcn 
has acquired, should be draped for govemamtal pir|)oees in order 
that his special ’knowledge is fruitfully enployed and not wilfully 
belittled as at present, lie should be given the status to be go* 
verned by *the doctrine of plural personality* sincer apart frop a 
trainer, he is an a c ade sd c, a specialist in public adninistratlchf a 
researcher in social seiencee, and a consultant to the govemnent. 

AS in tdie Hest, social significance of institutions of training 
in India Should be enhanced to preserve their sanctity, the attituda 
of the trainee towards thearvill change only if they are wade intd 
places d'adiievesents for hi»i^ Ohless the trainee knows for oer- 
tain that hiS'professienai interest end his personal developeant are 
aligned watdi hie eooosesflil endsrgoing of the training prograMM, he 
Is likely td take training 4nd training Institution with the usual 
bursaucrafclo caaualaaes or dinegard. ihe stature and reputatien of 
an inatitttticn are the'diteCb contribution of the quality of its 
psrsoiinelr k trainer heed nOt be one who has to his credit a chain 
of fornal ncadwie diatinctiens hot he taist have proficiency in 
niltlplA dawipianee to un db r-stan d the Isplloattons of an adsiniatxa- 
tive flt 4 Mition< raid Arvotlon to knowledge and social 

inaight tn .pcmi^ eaeeUenoa^. 

mic y.' ggegnmaig 

hif^ ?#?ii atrvioo training ahould nainiy be cotwasmed itdAf 
''ith agalt a«ttas» an dbctrlnea, iipact of ideologlh*r 

pereonnel efficinn#r 

PhliWhnrnnlationnhlpn that aaliitain the ' 
i i» ripi sa ra|i nn-n>»tsa.-.-’^--■- 

i^rit that had given Mispe to apeeiai^'t>j$tii9 
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’J^.. /r ■.4^, lni ty 

•eiim9»>rU>f ofticii'fil«.\ zt i^il bii.aiMfts^'.'for# itfM 
6iy%t^ Zik«jpa44«f ti** 

BfiiytMim #od t«Gii{)OIoigv tdr..Its n k/ to,^l>y «r pro«MMif of 

PQUcy «valutidOn coadltl(mip!i^ by clmtioail vL^Som, . Z« « £i«:c«ly 
eoMpotitiv* worldf-abaoeptiM of tb« crooip of^ikiwwlodg*; luteo the 
policy.xtFOCture alone will prepare % nation to deiMnatrate ita 
intellectual vitality# pey^o- vigour#; faraisibtad n ie e i and unerring 
judgenaot.. ■, 

m denocracy# every differnpoir agd every diatinctlon in the go- 
vernannlal plane and b et w een political partiea ia ob e erved in teroB 
of policy and it ia. the foreatoat duty of atateamanahip to raiae it 
froB a proaaic olericsal oontraption to a ^nverb intellectual creation 
in idii^ future hiatory ahould evlnoe atyidlag intereat. Ihe portals 
of governawnt nuat be open for eztenaiye atudy by the students of 
public adniniatration so that there will be a steady-growth of 
literatore of public policy to sake it a.sub'-diacipline of public 
adadhlatration. . 

Senior civil servants participating in policy progranans are found 
to be wanting in perom>tion and conceptual akilla to prcaote the 
layal of.diacusalon to the precineta of thaoriaing. Hhatevar the 
objaetions, fortailatad knowledge or theory alone oan.fiocia the 
acleiftific fraaawDCk for training# aapaeialiy in policy-progr—as 
In, tjndi##. policy naming will be a challenging job enly wiian aaparta 
in publio Mid^tration and intallactuelf are intlawitaly aaaeoiatad 
with it e^ a fiaabla literatuca iadi^gped.foc the po rp eee, 

, Vtae noed training in publio policy for bighac «ivU eerviea 
wM fait long ago but po daawnd for orgwieiM -Qwva^ Mw thniP 
waa pnda oe. w inatlti^i^ cono a mad wiiA public,adiiiilainf^iee till 
rfcantly. aigbiic laval adainiatratore^ ob ttiawbola^ era aitbar 
indignant qn,.^ of tiielr tnidargoiagi training or diatbail^ 

to .aove,ia ^ diraotion of getting tfieaBaivaa trained aapaeialiy in 
policy acianca unlaaa an enlightaned palitioal. laadarabip iiakaa 
training d^aandatory aaaignaant for than. Without an aaouet of 
poaitive opapulaion fron aqparior quarters# training wtld?^«|p4ahad ** 
a aeqk-aitual.and tbft l a ami a q pto oiaa jnvolwad in It win be g f fiwi a 
caaa4^.1y.,ttipiiifTainr ... iWo ^oaaing:iaatil|iiidfin-4m apldania, addaaiiijiB 
,coa^ws|iag,caiiraa«'ls«^ aca»of 
cul^lir^iqy^. imlaaiiit ^ giPan ^ ■dbgBi e# -"»iii^ail^ 
and'-^td aiurika # balanga. batwaa»iiga(» i a a i af dab-iaiiil’^^ti^ 
■ray jtf iiy n i ha. , 

• ■ i - * ,'y -A 
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tBriaim ipii tk afl tUr ' ‘ 

tnilAihf'pMlotopbr oontinuM to JM nobulous or it tbi 
naMvnt'itigfr aiid it* aatoinistratlv* culture feudal to exeipt tiitf 
pclvlle«giid f«eit any exertiwi not excluding the tender strains of 
trainingir end-to dries the leissr mrtals to ooerciec perfomsnoe. 
AS a pMdtiiiOr ttii fi^st line B(q>ervislon' has broken down, and no 
ssall' i dMBer of sobordinete staff tend to treat their p e m s ui ei iL job 
as part>tiiss for extra-earning and with infiunlty tiriiee to lucrative 
esploynant outside the govenvaent on regular basis. 

There is little effort to study the behavioural trends of the 
lower eaploysea with the result that training as a means of correc¬ 
tive fails to take effect in Indian adkninlstration. An all enbracing 
training philoeaphy highlighting ttie quality of performance throu^ 
consistent acquisition of knowledge and skills should find a cons¬ 
picuous place in the administrative culture which treasures intel¬ 
lectual valuesi This, is an infwrative and imnediate requirement of 
training and adslnistcabive development in India. 

It must be a firm policy of personnel management that training 
should be iapacted to every level and every category of functionaries 
at suefti intervals as are necessary for their development, meaningful 
to the objsotivos of tbs adsdnistration. 


MvIieUbI'SC baslpi and limiKidnlogy 

Bwary coursa dsmign should be periodically revised in the light of 


the dsyslrCpamnts in the rslated field, the evaluation of previous 
oouvsss, ths Skill# snd kncMledge the participants atould acquire for 
officiwt psrfemanceof their jobs, the attitude that they should 
form towards the clientele, and the changing socio-political envlron- 


mentu fosis irtinihg imatitutiona of private orientation tend to 
dei^gn oO Hf w a e tm saber for tbe particular taste of public a erv a n ts 
Wh|ob'«#pQiM • trading reflex and not training expertise. Like 
prograwmsa, tbo mstbodology of training must be subjected to scrutiny 
from time to tips got determining its efficacy. The possession of an 
array od fanoi^l pod sophisticated training instruments, however, ie 


SO tUj^antaa foe insti^iofisl cxoeUence nor it constitutes a apbe- 
titatp .l^ eti^ivp ot> originality essential for tradhing.; 

llnociimus investments are being made by training orgahlsatisns^ in 
tha pnrsbawe of faropgn training films which arm hardly popular ^th 


ths t s pim saa . mainly bacauss they dapjtct social and organlaatiOMl 

wd proniMiciatipp. o| -tha 
ohanisMsm Inwlvsd ia hlsbly unintailiviMm. ^ faw tcaiaiai fitaa 
prmtat^ Ija.tWa amntry daal with ms n ipiBa ia thsmaa in a ityl« mat 
bf tb» .t»iat and tipy pffar Uttia tMn^ m ftr 
«> Ut «# conoteMt 
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rot M RUB|3*r Of topics, la public sdtolnistesM^ 
rsAbtlona^ ^isicm*jRobio9«put^$C^pol1,^« qibintsnsiies^ Ipu iuk] 
ot^irt snd) pcooMM of InvsafcigabiOQr '^^tbs ^U* cm- bs .pc«flti4»:^:DMd 
to CM vines tbs trsinss that trt>st srs nornsHy adjt^^Krsd torbs. pete 
sbMcsct l<teM c«n sssoM oonctstsaotlM sbppss* : (Mtvsrtbslsss, 
pvoductiM of fllmi 9 f,bi^ utility value to tvsinimg In-fthiooevstry 
Is dspentet upoo a nunbar of factors o£ whlc$> craative talatits are 
mpta iapottant than ihveatsent capacity. 


Lactasa MsUnd 

. jOf the various metbodst the leeture^is often made a target of 
critlcisa although It la still by ei^rlence the least bardensGsie to 
the trainee. A traditional method vdilc^ has yet no effective sUbeti- 
tutSy the lecture calls tgt a set of oorralatsd attributes. However, 
a trainii^ institution finds it difficult to get or Retain a lecturer 
with orglnafity of thinking/ fluent and figurative expressionf 
liberal vie^a, courage and lively hup?ur,i^as in the existing oixeum- 
stanoes, it ^a not provide any scope ^or his development, oot 
excluding by way of proaotion. The frustration of cowpe tsat trainers 
with auedssiic background is inherent. in the staff structure of trains' 
ing Institutions in which the career hureaucracy is still doatinant,. 

Ihe art of managing the training institution is more easily 
mastered by a professional trainer thm by a civil servant posted to 
it for a fixad short term, and it will be a oonatruetive prapoeitlon 
to think in terms of a cadre of professional, trainers constltated 
solely on the basis of their established reputation. She trainers 
task is to teach not . what he knows, but what the trainee sboHld.hnow 
and if what, the training institution offers is whet the trainee 
should seek for, the stimulus and reaponee necessary for their 
haalthy .interaction can bo fomd. . even so, khs tealnsr oae- snly tmi<s 
ths proverMal horss to the stream but nelthM can he make it drink 
nor can he transform it Into s kingly carnivore. - 


1. for other facets of the question,, vide S,1L SadaplypiK^^ Bu|e 

of-ftidory in Civil Service Ifrainlh^, Hirndb, .Sidrib, 
SSbniary'1980. ’ ' -.’'-‘.7 

2. She writer sprved the national Academy •of Adsdnlattabisb ae p 
. traimr for 14 .yec*... ■ .- ■„ 

3. This View is >rtld by the mOOiK 1^.3h6^ If lb ImrtmeMng. 

that reeei^lyiitMs eU|ib beem^b^ 

^-mmiomal-APtiiilmip of Aa*dbletrattch.^--VJ'-'.•' ■ ■ 
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IAS MObity Faitterns 

DAVID C POTTtli 


lAS (indltn Adodtiistcatlve Service) officers move frequently from 
post too poet. Everyone in government knows that. Years ago# 
pil^ Jhili^^ (lAff# KarnataKa) remarked that an IAS 'officer' is always a 
bird of passage...a 'gypsy'# and that "the whirl of .roerryCmisery)- 
go-round of transfers goes on continuously*.^ A few scholarly 
studies done at that time and more recently have reew^hed the sane 
conclusion.^ Otiere have also be«> nany tangential references to the 
problem in the literature on public adhninistration in India. SucA 
studies and passing references have all been partial (about IAS 
collectors only or a particular organisation or region); they haws 
also tended merely to report that transfers are frequent, espress 
disquiet about that fact# and then leave the natter there. In this 
article, data on the mobility of the entire IAS over a 10-year period 
are presented for ti» first time# together with annual rates of 
novement for each state cadre of the Service. I also make some 
observations about possible explanations for IAS mobility patterns 
and about assessing their adninistrative consequences. 
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FATIBHNS OP fOBILlTY 

Data on 2AS mowsmwit are not easily <*tained. They have to be 
conpiled un the bai^ of frequency analyses of data on postings of 
individual;; IAS ttffioars SS tsppctsd In the annual civil Lists. Bach 
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Liatf of oQiUM, bM thounnds nmm* So dlggins 6ut tfaWM dour 
Is not a task that would appMU to a adiolac In a hutry. Although 
fraqusDpy analyses of sost individual entries in Civil Lists arc 
quite straigbtfonMrd, sane entries are unclear* and these ' require 
interpretatioD and educated guesswork. My own analysis of the lAS 
Civil List for each of the 10 years* 1977^ft,^jpind«pad.tl)ls^j^^ 

IAS aoveaent portrayed in Table 1. 


Table 1 IAS MCVEMENT PATTBtNS: 1976^, , 


Strength of IAS Cadre Length of Tine in Post (Percentages of IAS) 


Year 
(As on. 

. ilan.) 

Humber 

Less than 

One Year 

1-2 

Years 

2-3 

Years 

Over 

8 tears 

1977 

2,901 

54 

^ 28 

11 

7 

1978 

3*084 

58 

.26' 

10 

6 

1979 

3*23« 

58 

30 

10 

5 

1980 

3#404 

49 

-32 

13 

6 

1981 

3*373 

60 

22 

11 

7 

1982 

3*539 

52 

31 

9 

8 

1983 

' 3,784 

51 

29 

13 

7 

1984 

3,797 

56 

26 

12 

7 

1985 

3,910 

.51 

31 

11 

7 

. 1988 

3,970 

58 

25 

12 

6 


MOTfS: The nunber (n) of IAS on which each of these percentages is 
based is sosewhat less than the ausbsr actually in the IAS at 
these tines. Itie reasons are: 


(1) All IAS under initial Ui^ing tine are aoecluded Iron 




the table*: f.g^r the I99lt figures saoliide thsreocuits of 
1984 and 1985* the 1985 figures esclt^ the recruits of 1963 
and 1984* and so^ - 

Jl^ lbs idiB(g!).^fs8fe«fcvSiA5h;i^ swvants listed ih .'sths civil 
LiM^tji ..#>s mnt V OB t<Qifsl^> s ss i i ha iiif ht - 'tkiining 

bh, Isii^*, 0i^:soapan»ifiR^. ..isaMMbS.pastl«ia'< 
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Where the date In tbe.c#,vil Liet.oec a 
. . deficfant, e,g.; dau are nidci^ 

_ ;pB Qc^t^iriil of t^ Rarnatidta cadro in the 1982 . Civil uit 

- 89!? '** oo^hird of the Hadhya PradaA cadre in the 1^ 

■ 

(4J there are a ffte other inetancee where 10-13 per cent of a 
ptt^icular etahe cadre in a given year are not included in 
the nunber of IAS on which the percentage is baaed for the 
, reasons meitiOned above. 

SOOflCB: ^ data hove been conpiled the author on the basis of 
Ir^omation individual postings in each of the IAS Civil 
Lists for the years Indicated in the Table. 


Table 1 shows that u on January 1, 1986« 58 per cent had moved 
to their preset poet sonetine in 1985; as on January 1, 1988, 51 per 
cent bad moved to their present post in 1984; and so on. In.other 
words, this year's movement patterns are found by analysing nait 
year's lAS Civil List. 

The main feature of IAS mcmanent patterns during the 10-year 
period, as shown in Table l, is that a majority of IAS officers ware 
holding poets for less than one year before moving on and fewer then 


20 per cent atsytid for two years or more. Ttiese patterns contrast 
sharply..w^th (^iciai transfsr policies in states calling for posting 
of thces years normally, and,certainly not less.than two years.^ At 
the Centre, official norms were three years' tenure for ua Obder 
Secretary, four yeva for deputy Secretary, and five years fix Joint 
Secretary a^ abov^.^ The reality.of IAS movement, as portrayed in 
Table 1, was very different from these official norms. One p^nt 
about the all-India figures: there is a consistent discrepancy 
between . the centre and Mates, ias officers cm deputation to the 
Centre hcxmally stayed in one poet for two to three years, whereas 
IAS in ftaiifS moved far. more frsquantly. For example, a majority of 
the Tamil Nadu IAS cadre in Central Oovernment poets u on januai^f 
1983, had been there for more than two years, Miereas only 12 per 
cent of the IAS in the state secretariat and the districts had lasted 
that ; Xn hiia, what Uhle r ahoiis is that, dsjBpite official 

pnlieie^* ibu? movemeht from post to Ipbst is actually^ on the whole, 

y...* 

standii"gut the 
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loniil' 



t'dtalifof particulariita^«^d«<ftM lAs 

ttiia poirlod. to^StaWt data 

fbt each cadte for each of tbb 10 year a i» a ^bhiiBitiyely. com- 
^iioated uhdertadtlng 'in ah article llkh this, ftujit one ^n ^ l^ce 
is prevent a hreak-up of state cadre of the 'leva year* 

auB^ary pefceht^gea In Hlble iV' Ihia beeh dofie in Iju^e 2. 

Several things need to be said right away about the percehtaiges in 
Table 2. >irstf they show IAS officers who took up within the 
previous year the post they were holding on January 1. The data 
i^tore those (fairly unusual) instances where an officer moved two or 
more times within the previous^^r. To that extent^ the data in 
Tidiia 2 may slightly underestimate the anntial ri^e of' movement. 
Secondly* the percentages necessarily include tenures ih posts for 
any length of time within the year* however short. For exmiple* lAS 
bfflbera who may have only just moved their January I poM in the 
ptevious month are included. This cohtraSts with the analysis of 
transfers by sbafan and Narayanan*^ where tenures of 90 days or less 
were ignored. Thirdly* the' percentages relate only to mbvenent of 
personnel. They reveal nothing about whether posts Wete oedupied or 
reSmined vacant for a period betwe^ one officer leaving and another 
afflvlAg. That can be ah important natter for inve8tigaM:ion* bgt it 
would require a si^rate malysis. 

What can one leern from Table 2? Two main feSturea ptand out. 
First* Table 2 shows that* in any one year* the percehtagOs of IAS 
officers Who- moved, within the year vary from eadre to cixSfer dnd the 
variations can be Very siSNStantial* as is the case with Haryana's 80 
per cent and Nagaland^s 39 per cent in 1977. Eadi cadre also differs 
as regards their average armual movement over the 10-year period, as 
Table 3 Shows by averaging the percentages in Table 2. 

Table 3 suggests that annual rates of movement tend to be higher 
in the heartland of north India, 'and coe^ratively low in the states 
df thS rimland. tfest Bengal's rate ia remarkably low. clearly 
there is no'evidence here of a general all-India tern of IAS 
post'iogB'and transfers.' 

The second main feature shown by Table 2 ia that aiutual cates of 
mov«8snt f luctuate Through time*. This is. the cas» for every state 
cadrV in. ths IAS. Fuctt^rmorg/ratgs of sMvsBisnt fojf some ptate 
cadres fluctuate far more than others. The data show,ahet 


Ugwrl^giSggaland^Sip^tBttktm) iSffihg 


IAS WBUim PJaOBNS 84SI' 


iMa* 2 siKnHn^ vcfnmn <x ias caerbs 1977-s6 

. « . A . (AB on Jahuary 1 on thMe yMucs) 

Movement ' cent held their poet for less than 

of IAS Cadres one year Airing 

irian^*!^) 1*78 1*79 1980 1981 \W2 1983 1984 1985 1986 


mohba cradbsb 

58 

69 

61 

59 

56 

63 

65 

58 

54 

56 

(193-280) 

ASSMt-MEGBAIAXA 

60 

61 

61 

57 

58 

54 

50 

66 

48 

49 

(98-159) 

BIHAR 

60 

64 

57 

48 

69 

32 

62 

58 

47 

70 

(230-315) 

GOJARAT 

66 

59 

43 

43 

61 

54 

47 

50 

44 

56 

(146-159) 

HARYANA 

56 

80 

67 

77 

62 

59 

51 

55 

57 

60 

(103-155) 

HIMACHAL FBAOESB 

59 

67 

56 

43 

66 

33 

56 

60 

55 

53 

(69-97) 

JAMW & KASHMIR 

55 

61 

54 

39 

45 

51 

49 

69 

63 

58 

(77-64) 

KARNAXARA 

54 

68 

53 

45 

73 

41 

58 

71 

40 

55 

(157-196) 

KERALA 

45 

45 

53 

51 

57 

49 

60 

53 

44 

50 

(100-130) 

NASHYA FRADBSa 

45 

49 

54 

36 

59 

57 

52 

65 

55 

58 

(247-338) 

MAHARASmStA 

50 

50 

50 

54 

48 

54 

48 

48 

46 

51 

(216-282) 

MAMIFUR-XRIPQRA 

33 

60 

64 

42 

44 

52 

47 

52 

48 

59 

(55^97) 

NAGALAND ■ 

45 

39 

84 

42 

88 

33 

50 

66 

56 

51 

(29-41) 

CXtISSA 

50 

58 

45 

46 

63 

50 

46 

58 

49 

54 

(133-178) 

FUUAB 

59 

73 

51 

47 

76 

53 

51 

51 

61 

55 

(125-1$8) 

RAJAStHAM 

OO 

54 

56 

65 

67 

66 

48 

52 

62 

72 

(lSl-283) 

SIKKIM 



27 

32 

58 

25 

17 

24 

64 

79 

“ 59) 

TAMIL NADO 

65 

48 

58 

45 

58 

53 

49 

65 

54 

56 

(179-242) ‘ 
DHKAktanULiJIJKIH 

48 

56 

48 

43 

58 

50 

51 

41 

48 

63 

1110-1581, . 

waa^SRAURB., , 

59 

. 01 

61 

60 

. 66. 

62 

46 

55 

57 

S8 

^WrtMfKsS' 

40 

45 

47 

31 

51 

41 

33 

37 

35 

51 
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idSttocntaga. 


6i 

Andhra Pradesh 

A a 

< 

63.11 

60.33 


n^jasthift) dd 

n? 


60.22 T? 

Id 


Jd 



' r.”' 

MRBBland^ Oc 

rf> 


56.56 tf 

u 

Bihar 



56.22 


Kb)^I8Uii& 

ja 


56.00 

Va 


■d5 


55.69 

a.? 

.jJBaiai's-.Itastttiir 

^ _C_^_-_ 


_ t _ 

54.22 

___ eul _ 

_ M -n 


^“^r-uarjAsn ^n, 

Madhya Pradesh (i).3^-S4;00 
Tah&l iteAi AVA^Afioass^;^ -, 
OdLAsa ;. , 

Gu^ratr'i) MM - 

Manipur-Tr ipura ' ^■^.10 

Oni*bn litritorles ^ ^-,j.^.0t) 

Mah^a^ra. 

Neat .Bengal .... 


NOifc %e silcIcla^vadrB has baeifBxcl&ied.®" 

Oaif^la(^|ra%iable 2. ip £;,-’ (.«, ' 

(OCI-OC: 

atlAdy ^!^he %bs. fron H pe^^cani:‘'to ^ per oeM^^^^)^'^iiaa 

on thls^crtt)pcl<^ thjt IAS ca<Ji;« li^-A 0,^8 by 
variatima t'hrou^h tine for a ujority of state cadres (ijBiseaBub- 
st^titif howeveSf aod again auggesa tbbt there areAnmaaeseive 
norms governing IAS postings and transfers that are conslUlSiRitly 
apfcjiied'ljy ^tte ^vefnnentB corafern^. (U^.' 

j^^t i|^pei$)ips^rtl^,enE^ls^ t^ t^^re lif no evidence fcwgihs 
widely-held view that IAS movenent Is generally on the(i^driUw* 
liMeai!^^ thefc^ le^^ludtuatlcn ^ifoug^'^ini^ra^ movement cm 
IM tte n^. gOiese.fH^uat^^^^ to fall-'||^,i;f, 

tt»UB6B a^wholc^ within a long-standing, steady 
poiroefl|t 3 aniiNil moveemt. it is;falsesnot the ease that lAS aovNiliht 

t^i^ctjiRrelyl ^ fspidppcvsEptt N|s aamo e)«EDt«BM)(9^^ 
officers In the dsys o#the BrUish xal. Barlow ^ICS,. O P) # fi 
IiMla fi' w b ^ im h e y 19iB and ^as^MtiH tofl^r^i^iHjHr |ot 


sMft d y ^ii^iebion 
oik this criterion th 


\sss^ 

tmouoftQmrmi mf/mamt. It ia;falstfsnot the ease 




IAS MOHstnrjnaMlMP 

/■ . 

te:ia36';4diK.^M:«>wiMRtAs£.i^r'' ' 
CpXl^t4C«i^rflri«Uh»KliUftih^djh«M.'M»ir^T^ iMs 
yw«.*i / , tbi>c^«pl4,-iioTimanit nf /indite* > 

aaBdnistwtiv* elite. ,i>iu,!-v] 

Tliffc 9,«Wffnae .F^h*,*,,a^tef-fiamialng; ^, .IAS 
mobiUj^ 411* i;^t«4.,in.ecededirg^^ i# that 
period^. ,9K;tv#9i^ lia* v^y 9iie)( aod ecMtia. Buh year ai 
»aio|:ity.^f»jfs‘.tt#,Spcvt(5# ablfta to another poat. ,: Yet-*qcb jooveiient - 
(joe» not a ,C;egnj4t, conaietont faehlon. Individual ly 

o£fic*teti)BkR4^«w*ti.P*l'.l.y fcb?p»»9h ti«e« or abe nay boJ,4*;c-' 

PM* tb*n **v€a*l otbare.jEpr’,wvy-44<Ptt.P0jriedl^ 

Differapt |^*»^rpa4^,,a^yye difiEoreafc, .rate* bt:itot»«wit' j*ii*tr ' 
fluqtuaba jjarsMab'-rtsUne.. c- 

.< J-.'-'S ■ ■■': ?'.i .‘-! ■ " .•■■ ■. ' , .,•' •,. ••:> •■..■' 

K':'V,;r FQBSiBLB.sxpuHAaQn eiycn^ 'w;.- 

'ViU-'fc iV- "T*' “ *' '■■I .' '**■ ' »!}. J..-i 1 

ih* <*b<ll •tjcotid aatiura of. lAS aobllity patterAr;*a99*at*. 
aoaething tfMut their canaes. Since rates are erratic* there can^be^; 
no steady.polijgy. pQneiatently 90veraiDg lAS novesmti The ebse n eaiof 
that a^ bte aiplatjiaii-oiry £*otoE< ertggeats that cootingeQt factors mat. 
be at nw^'.,^.te:prim oaodidlabe for such *'contingent factor which: 
explfina.ttp etret^e natAHre of the nobility is political intar*?;^ 

^ ference* a.9;^i j^.ej;xati(C whims of a government minister or tbe^ 
erratic ooqarxemqa ^.,y siecticn bringing a new ministry to powar# 
follmad by \yjasal«f^ IAS tcansfora. . 

Can i:bs..jdata on lAS.snbillty tell us anything about political 
interfsaenaa Tam an.iamlamatocy factor? curiously* tha data suggest 
' that pgli^oai iatwHSeremce when? ministries change may be lems- 
; decialv^ain fSplainingvIAS mobility patterns than many people . 

; thin|^iO,^!^h^.^ppp^■^^^^gJ^ Qj IAS mwewint in Uable I - 

•hows ^bab m^iby infs;*!|*ed aomwhat in the election years rrf 1977^ 
l?8Q,; a^ X9f^ ||pW|!^ar,n.thf^daMt^ iio^^ in earti atate- 

; «4w*a*;Sl>o^y, jigi0la/Jrj<!to that pattlcalariy*. 

I tigh;,I*j^^^Sf;j^.jtrfSifeya:>f> *° *g W '^i:Y occur Wbm new miniatriaa ere 
? ''®t|S4intp<|ii@|j^j. yfpi lowing, j&be general election, which; 

I :'a^ta- also won eiectioaa in.- 

i jfuH-.«^toi- ■ m*., , were m. 

I f^rQtliftr ata^s cpagfe«»(l>>eibi^^^ 

I-,. 44'pproM^gea-of-iAS^TdW': 

'■*^'iTrr iJiiifiuawin a .1 Iiwnm iTiiilirHi ttsMttedMigy/. ;; 

»X.^A^^i4giM4MlNlt'^1lslthcm' IAS-movement immyeldAfliMt- 
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19T7, whM tb« Ltft'rront# l«d b]^ fclM CBiipiifti#t India- 

(Mrxiat) took ovor fton Corfgrooa iMt'in ^rabli 2 ahow 
that this political changa had littla affect on Ulib nobility in Nest 
Bengal. 

In I960* Congrasad) atiapb back to power at the Centta# and in 
moat atatas where elactiona ware bald in Hay that year. Hha iitata in 
Table 2 ahow eonewhat more IAS mOvenant In states where a Congress 
(I) ninistry replaced Jmi^: in five of the six states where Janata 
was 'replaced by congress (I) in 1980 <Bihar, Baryana* Orissa, 
Itajasthan and %tar prade^) the percentage of IAS who moved to a new 
pott Ouring that year was above''‘Uie national average of 60 par cent. 
(Hie percentage for the sixth State, HaA(ya Pradeah, was 59). At the 
same tine, however, there were two states where IAS movement was most 
pronounced—Punjab (76 per cent) and Karnataka (73 per cent), but 
there was no chmge of government in Karnataka. Similar equivocal 
conclusions about the relationship between change of government and 
IAS movement can be drawn from the data for the election year of 
1985.. 

Hie data do not enable ua to go mu^ beyond this rather negative 
conclusion regarding the causes Of IAS mobility patterns. The extent 
to which the erratic whims of individual mlniabers account for 
mobility patterns camot be tested on the basis Of these data. But I 
suggest there is enough in Table 2 to cast serious doubt on the 
proposition that you can simply "blame the politicians” for IAS 
movement, or explain IAS movement primarily in terms-of political 
interference. At least as important has been the growth of the 
state, the consequent opening up of many new and attractive IAS 
posts, and ambitious IAS men md women scrasbling fbr such posts» As 
Jain (IAS, Baryana) remarked in 1983: *tk>wadays, and I can speak 
with confidence about the yminger members of the Service, we start 
sdMdng over positlngs right from the beginning. Na want to ^ tb a 
particular district, a particular subdivision, and so on.*^^ Oertain 
urban districts are preferable to remote rural districts, (die Bbard 
of Hevenue is a 'parking lot' to be avoided), 'wet' p^s (frda abieh 
rupees pour) are more desiridole than 'dry' posts> antl'iiO on. get 
the ' right'post« IAS men and woMSn lobby the Cdilsf secrstii^ and 
other acnidr officials discuss postings witit lelevwt isii^^iters. 
Ois erratic nature of tills factor is ^rhl^ tlM r^lt of jbtdl^iAiBl 
secretaries'or ministers being mors or I sss amihiAle suuh 
lobl|^agf. : in shert, my suggestion tiiOt ihik fiiitlitives dhrif as 
i s pot tew(. -ef cause ot V£ mcivemsht^is tii# 
ff fsnSB''-'■ ' >'' ' f ■■ -i: 

'' Othed'’ tHatotii 6t ‘titjt'H I 

sid.'ft^'''3no(xkpetint^ 



xAS msam noisMs tsi 

liitijdtMlM itbo.ifvm t«tiMd or died, otc. Bieh time this 
F ktKWfc offoeta. soom otbar XAS offiear baa to 

tlMiitbatF hoiti« vacatad, and In doing ao tbarby craataa 
: Y^amtcs that awt ba f illad. ffbola cbaina of vacandlaa 
Italilnd any ana tranafar, tbaraby quickanlng the ganaral 
ty.atill furtbar. All tbata factora, howavar, are loaraly 
Iona aa to. abat mu ba Involved in a^lalning IAS aoblllt^. 

raportad in thla article throw acne light on the nattari but - 
rinclng explanation of IAS novamant has yet been advanced, 
raaaarch on thia iaportait subject is needed. 

INS IMPACT ae MOBILiry PAITESHS on AOHENISTRATIVB PESFCRiaNCB 

rapid and erratic novenent of the lAS is an inportant subject 
Murcb faeoausa it presumably has adverse effects on the perfor- 
:apabilities of adadnistrative organiaaticn. I say 'presuo' 
Bcause the subject so far has been largely unexplored in the 
ture. Taocts cm personnel adainistraticm in India virtually 
it.^ Similar texts in the USA and (SC are also silent on the 

a ■ 

a true that on this subject there is a general proposition 
s bean around £6t a long time in (organisation theory. It si^ 
Lally thiSt the higher the rates of personnel turnover^ the 
:be organisational efficiency. The relationship is almost 
ly not as aiaple as that. The point is that we do not knew if 
that aiaple because the proposition has not been tested 
Mlly. So test it would require being able to measure and 
;e bureaucratic performance* The «>nplexitie8 involved in 
o are cxmeiderable, partly due to the inevitable intrusion of 
ive ejamshte when one is trying to ass es s perforaance. But it 
iapoegible. Thia is clear from Fried's major (and not widely 
Btbppb to. f|asan bureaucratic performance in the C^^^ 
tough raeearcA on adtadnlstratlve oqnseguences of rapid transfer 
li been.dc^f there is recognition of the inportance of the 
IlidlBo .adainistratlcxu NSde, fc«r exMplSr haa claimed 
ny a(a^lfimi,',^iastiaa^cn of bow indie's development aitalnlatre- 
n be ji^ bo iMOrk hatt^ must put paraonnel transfora near the 

Chmbbers has called rapid trMtsfore 
Of of forte to prorwte rural develMsnt because 
nyiepyit.iiw orffoieticne of governmentV* The Plen- 
tiegad atete govenmente in tha Plve 

able eollectore during the period of the 
' 'intitw. tj: (Mteuce hat tar ieplaamntetioo o( develQpnvtt pcojeote 
iMi^^bttt^Wf^ hbietllng in the dark bearing in mind 



tWL^amintem twfi 

#MMMir*5l«adhmM4ii tIMtf 

oi Mviovni 9 d ‘fem ierfw oj ae •- 

.iH»Mnrtlr :iB>» abrl n»«a»ft^twt iMi tlMnodiiiiqiitaMvQ^ 

tiv« l«MS«rg fUcttnf 

Miiouft IMtoad. tf»t, after . all« i« at the heart of adainistrativc 

Hamemm 

a^rationa and ambltiona/ ideologies; and IdMla* of govemonnt "into 
pDlissi«r#i>^pliaBs« 'pragrAtrietf'^hirKi pfdjiic^ ^Ix^iiiza- 

tidr)ft<|uid liiat t t a fe di d B a'H»-->ttMwa<WaB^N»e?itlia84ipl4i«'l^ 
aMUMih^ titeii wi/bhiterpaKsonBai)^Mth(caihpetent 4x»da)trt;£vatad and 
j^ont Apu eBejyriileadli^^pjdireclrijiB aead tnbn&natitii^ thedf e^hattti so as 
!tri>decidbnae.'iBificLAofiAc^>.q For ^mp'tvo^tuiptic&s of 
4hetr^QtiittlatiahcaB»«raci)ad v\tl) ^Oiccctlnig! and 'eoordfnhtidn' oc 
orcheetrating the efforts of others, and f 2) . continuity of effitt. 
nctAMa^botefatiyeridieaBlara sttA4a{>e-«ocforchMtrat« 4Cf(&itd> df Vat'lous 
si{MicibaliJM^ra0MifiEhJbepRrdK aditeipld^ objedtivaaiaf (Xigani^ 
^inn,:!i4hr(tetrMinvEii»q>Iiv«s dtaK^drtw sfjUull iander- 


slMiidtai9 bahsfhanttMdC^lLngi'i^ of^lnfomil^ riieQWtidhd ahd’fsbiffldei^ in 
l)(ie»ffihtlisrV>aMlfaiesii ^iSW^Bttflity^'tlifelse^^ttHtdbit dx^Mdlhgly 
ilifek9uli?^.'nB OEfioenM««iWrer dbl^Uiej* ^ tolia ihat^^lddals, 
tobo adi es Btaw 

Mcah iftay a«ad,i )dbeiP«lia}'^^ef|iPae^lt^S^^ t^^i^tion 

lMii s rii »a Buein»iflla-Ttd«k)Ct^ CVfh !»lio 

ssttdEhd .teadenhtpi diseplihh MdeKMe. '-'WiOHilt 
^ftfWaalr^tadioBKsndaiHtual 


are rdfM^iH^LAb^EdMiff 

htift li hii n ^ ' 
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Qfnoer* cio be novad around so fast that these wan^nm- ji^ are 

^wied to thank »ii’( .?,■ ive ■)!■■;' b.rfc r(6?ri!ic .<! 

r Si Ik: J I/viDg/if ort," rn-.'s .<.,divf' •’ s*f aj’tr.i-': .S 

.>■■•..•1 1iLio3 5o !):i;,ia=>l^-.i; ! , 3 }t- 3 f .''5 wcI/ 

.’ill ' -jar; r-'\'triO'iA nsif'u^i; 

Thta atUvl«hiii»/«lvmdsd asitteAoa showifi^ riij^A a^d 'i*at^c 
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Relationship b^ween Professional SpeciaHsts and 
Cener^ Administrators In Nigerian Gvil 
Service: A Critical Review 

E.C. AOUAKA 


TOBRE IS only am Nigerian Civil Service. Therefore, the distinction 
between professional e^wcialists and generalist a^nlstrators has 
been made only for analytical purpose. 

The tern 'professional specialist' refers to persons skilled in a 
particular sres of bwan mdeavour as a result of long training, ahils 
the tern 'generalist adtodnlstratrs' refers to persons whose education 
and training were broad baaed and so have no special skill in a 
particular of hunan endeavour. These two categories of civil 
servants pli^ eoaplenentary roles. However, conflicts arise either 
fron the paroeption of each about role of the other or fron difference 
in their .oocqpatlonal badtground. Attention in this study is focused 
on sons of thsse conflicts to find justifications therefor, if any, in 
order to ennine the level of understanding emd hamony akbng the 
senior nanagasnnt cadre of the civil service which is crucial for 
fbmulation and execution of natural policies. 


OcigiB of OonClict be tw —i the two 

Adsbayo,. ident^ies its origin in the Civil Service Reorganisation 
of 1957,^ Kip^ to that year, there were no ministries headed by 
mniaters Md, permyisnt ascretarles <PS8) as we now know then. The 
■ost esn^ ^o t esaional ooq^ed the position of head of department 
with tW'tit4|f of 'l^^or'. But with the reorganisation of 1957, the 
yitamiV tihief adviatrs to ministers were, in most cases, 
pipers. M a result, most of the senior professional 
offiosrfJjs^ fiAPCto the PS. 

?bs mi^hvated further when professional off ioers in the 

' hid to wocii under ponatMtly changing PSs. They felt Umt 
pt 9i Map it ia thay on »*on the department bad relied for 
i 9 ^ became bitter and showad reieentment to a 

" I min-wlth knowlodgs ^ ejqperfcise to. ehlfijf, 

paasaga. AMmyo notes,‘to time, ^ 

' fiai^ior end laMooperatlva abtituda to thaic 
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FBCiMn«nt Secretaries*. 

Idtacafevre Bsvi«r 

Several «s:lters have treated subject with' dlHerant Tnaeocla- 
tures. A o oasp u feature cnong tbaai Is that {wcfbesienais are 

regar<%^rt||^f^;yyq»tten<9ifteetf^ 

Gouldkier refers to tbeai as 'comSSlSgS^tliS^'^: 30^^? 
and 'executive gro^'.^ Etxienl rbgaxds then ^ .2 
'managers'S; to Bents they are'experts'and 'hureaa&nreV'^.^i^ 
Belsaman refers to them 'functional bureaucrats' and 

'boreaucarta'.^ 

''-lAile'^'dia^iiAaihiatriitors 'rs*]t^rded‘as’'iiti^riiBr ^ ^'^r^^s- 

eibhal^'^thi-'^'lafitfef -d^-'-'ndfe Si5be^®it'’'md''&^8‘'ail^fad^ Eo^his 
professional body vAiidi forms ‘'0lii4lraft>if^T* ‘l^is 

^€i^^^’na^iVdatti£ti^'totiaf^iM?iksalhiattSd(irH/i8U‘^W 

iHrfMafe^at&rto’ih^ranei br'idaiai'^diitahBe'^fei J^li'a'^aiSfiiM*^ Ifie 
|^e^ilii»g'^nottftir'dif^hia''ralCfeiceSfce'§*o6^”*^r^ii^^r ' ^line'^S'^‘'‘fc&|llJin^ 
rt^taain^"' aa''^‘BF1i(!i<i|X!®6it"^rioie8sii^'i^ b&‘' 
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.smsiutsa ion^aatt^jsT MMiNzsina^ 

uinimtfifmsl mmni i a w wit? d if iiiaaaHg<qv«fl?»cyo&e^^ ^smmt i« 
lied tip ftoom»§ of broplening. mis gives the edmlnlstcator 
bsweed g eh r e mmility end-etafcurin thotdvti^Twrvioe?-- —^— 

anci 3 1 odcj ji„' i'’-. 

---fOmOBOIOOf--- • ^.. .. 


IS) ■ - -i) 

e Mb»-AMMnPlat’4iwfcim'.-.. —---- 

The experleotlal aocoonts of the subjects were collected frdn^^ 
llbsPippUaiitiaevPr^^ on lArbEocolh Veirlbtrtfi^ 

QJtdSlteininibe oJ e-iyw'y.* •*»'?■->:•■- -1 -i:-'--- .vj- 

in giving the following inforaseion, >leaise do not ^entkM tout 
nasie or your organisation's.' . 

Kindly give an account, fron your^experf Once, M)y thsfe-are' 
conflicts or disagreeneiits-often between professionals Snd 
generalist ackdnlstrators. '- 

e Hfptoaclr-(ft-'i.'■' '...... 

The protocols were analysed and Interpreted, the resear<^ hpptoatt 
ing ftanonoaole^ V against positivism.^^ Both methods chn^'50 ud£d 
It this lAtadf> .iMit bbe advantage of the fortRer over poeitiVisn'is 
at wtatiP^HzhSKpeBi^vist approach restf IctS'jrespondentS'to giv^ 
irlables built-tntb^-tHe questionnaire, phenoaienology allows the 
p»iPnts;tQ(' 9 iv«’'hn tndiannelled and unrestricted account- of thefl^ 
>ecienaps. Thisriih^effeet, brings ot^ more varlablfb^^ htthef^P 
known to the resear^r. ’ ' 


e asbisots 


■ -.1: S' Ci' .:.‘V 'i" 


The subjaetspaiw* from the senior mangagesent cadre of 

gerlan Civil Service and Protocols were collected fronei^t df' 
is« serving in different ocgahldatidhs. aOwever/only four of the¬ 
ses were selscted for this study on the basis of better ^eo^eta^ of 


rihbdassMdaiaQk^c^-apsoe, 

■ .flf! ri-.';‘r7j.8H9Ei03q l.'J \'-f; ; 



V.-i, 


':a,upaib and Analysis 

The mlum 1 in Ttyolae 1 andl'Shdiis-thC vertatlifi>-ireoofePl 
■ axperiences of the various bcbjcetsr whflC* the colusn ^f'^hoAs 
terpeetatiinis of the aooounts. ''' 

.i8intmfctj tcu'Hi” ; - ’ ' • • ' ' - 

lol ■ ’ ■ "■ ' v;. ' 
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X'.ry:^< 


—T*.- 

Protocols 



Interpretations 



(1) 



(2) 





OauaUyt the aMnistretors beli«ve>- 
not even belief—it is en fa ede d in 
-their scheme of service that they have 
all adainiatrative powers and r;therefote 
under the cover of the PS who is overall 
boss, they tend to issue orders-^" i am 
directed to*—'^dtether they were directed 
to or not. 

They tend to issue orders to their pro- 
fessional counterparts irrespective of 
their orade level. 

The adkdnistrators tend to be too bossy 
and control everything. 

They are selfiiri} and grab powers. 

Me have a situation where the top in 
the depa r tm en t, that is, an adminis¬ 
trator, can ask you to give \xp your 
job and attend to him. 

If you go to government quarters, you 
find officers of the administrative 
line OR salary grade level 09 occupy¬ 
ing houses whi<^ grade level 15 profes¬ 
sional officers oarexit cose by. 

In the performanoe of normal adknini- 
stratlve ftmctions, the professional 
has no authority to promote, transfer 
or- - admonish even h£s professional 
cplaaguaa idip ars under him without 
passing through the aMnistration. 
fioring the process of phasing through 
the adidnlstratlcn, administrative 
officers who are three ta four grade 
isvels or more<jimi«r to him frustrate 
auqh ei^ts (disciplinary) by taking 
botmtar dadalona. - 


Absolute adninlstretlve 
powers to adninistrstors. 


Seniority neglect in 
issuing orders. 

Bossy administrators' 
excessive control. 
Selfishness, power - 
grabbing. 

bisre^sect to profes¬ 
sionals. 


Staff welfare 
discrimination. 


No administrative autiio- 
rity to professionals. 


' '1 'v-. ’w V 

Junior admlttistratOKs 
decide for swior^^cp- 
fewionals. 


' I,- fv' 

"i'i ' . '' Zr"' . 

■ V;'n' 
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i .y-My n .i .' m u ; ■ 

, W.' 


( 2 ) 


icy Mpcct pl ttie profeasionalfl' 
.ine. 

At^loing 41 «ciplina among the 
ilonala they demand on the finance 
n foe financial oontrol but can- 
tt the release except throu;^ 
itration. ^ 

It sole situation, the PS still 
.s the professionals' performance 
.sting on how much money would be 
id, when it .will be released and 
will, be utilized finally. 


Policy control. 
Financial control. 


Intrusion m profes¬ 
sionals' schedule. 


i it is jealousy that causes the Jealousy. 

:t because we have a profession 
jy don't have, 

«ant to be financial managers Resistance to role uaur- 
:hey cannot be. We cannot agree pation. 


X)'t want to listen to our advice. 

slieve that since they are the 
of the place, this is what they 
v3 we just have to take it like 


Non-adherence to profes¬ 
sionals ' advice. 

Rigidity over plans 
debits professionals' 
advice. 


mi't allow the Accountant-General 
notion according to the rules and 


was, 

own ministry, the. Accountant- 
1 is acxxpted to be the Chief 
ting Officer and at the same time 
>laaed.hslMi. another accounting 
c . (the PS) who is head of the 
ty* 


he whatever the 

’Jop, -im ..^afyr.ajipid. It it is not 
aAnihiatrators. 
is the pto- 




“vi.' , 



Abuse of rules and pro¬ 
cedures. 

Subordination of profes¬ 
sionals to administrators 


Si^ficeBslon of profes¬ 
sional ideas by adoinis- 
tratocB. 

Misplacad hlarttchy.- 



ff|> TSIJAFE^MHQ CSAA 3T8IJAT33<^ 


—^a<^“^--fipgeeeur-giati iu«iiiia 8 wm (» r i tfaj ' 

r t s 


...- - --------- 

--ygqreCOX» -— 

incerprecariona ' 

ID 

J2J .wtlqi'.. 

.. fjfH- <?..rTfiaL05;fc Pti40ita,nutii:.i . 


OtSB 3 c.-xioo-t'! i>;(J vv :yMV.'V' '■..'••r;^ nri.vur.CM . 

Umv oepplaih bitterly on pltitoti^' 

that acteiniatrative of£icet*»;ih'i«y -- c.; ; v- -^ >.0 

accelerated promotion more than the 

{MTOfeedteMala.'^'^ &' -ni- . ':'>i,'. ■ ''ifii 

AS for Meibte«'>cb«ibfi%»> it 

matic—no diacrimination ehatek*^' •V-*''-' ‘ 

I've newer seen it. ‘■ 

Now^ aa for the point of their being'^ -Attaihmme'oi^'^tgh^ 

F8» I think, the idea itaa that they poeitim. 

were not privileged. But since Bdojl 

Review CioHRission,''tMi is the'iiMS. - '* ‘ V'-' 

Ihe profeaelonBls want to get tha^'*teriff^^ ^lMb<it^''^%BQ^role.' ‘ 
tory of tl)» adkninistratora. ' ^ 

NafewcaAly* the i adatotatcitora td ■ ~ Raaiatantir to ^rolik 

asBiage the adhilniatratiO»;and aooodntd<^ ''^'pcrtiion. 

and the professionals cannot take over ' ' ' 

thi»sfplf.r,1hec»;-.le'iho-issue of eattbioa 

about it. .■• -• 

Now, another thipg iSr and i seen «e Making admiitistrati^ hand 


agresy_that. it is tbeiposting of an ad«' ' 
Binistrator to a pcofisssienal miniiitry.: 
Naturally, they (professionals) have to 
oonpjAijn,;i(. j. u-.*-V! 

l!t)e ateinistrative. «££ieecs cnixmalasy'} 
grade level 15 are sent to head profes- 
siossi,j|ffitcera .osisalary grade le«ed>>&6 

j .'f-: J- ' i'.a'i-s '-''i:).' '.n^'■ 

CaSB 4 i 


«f pcbfessicibal ministry. 

."vr, ■■ w. *•' ' 

f • 

;', UA ■j 'l 'JC-l-s-. ■•£('■■ 

>' proifaih' ‘ 

sionals lay junior 
rfistoaeossj-i^ '».■*. 

: I.^ 1.'; >Ci 


1 bafpan to work in a ministryr Mbere'- Personality dlaShi^^ s' 
the nejor areas of o^lict in!-)aneir'j''>.-i os'v w.-i 
cases stem from personality claah. . 

MotheAi«a^’'sf iscmi^i^ anvysis ^xjfarnw';. 

mes-MM»Afaiet3!«i«t ^i«inior 
sisMds officer hooftPhtsii dowP^ ft* 

■itenisttatoc and heic-fbf ttaimpeet ,9>0: 

In some essssf the prefsssioMis 'don't - ‘ Oai^isiN^aii'hif' dXilqtJkilF^ 








haw aiv^<F ^ theiC! 

Scm i»^aiHiiOM£.iii^UUbri0s;^y tol«^ 
rate l^A^^rvln^ aerate thao 

ne»«n^#t 8 fronT^i^l^ the Mrvice. 
80f oone^ |i)^ ^re ^ fi^etion ; 

betwaeijj^-Mm and ^’i^^esel^l jgcoop-. 
lnitiali^» he leiiru~t^ pdiwer te ^reet 
with the pr^ssioneds and later when he 
wante to take that power from them, they 
refuse and this creates friction. 

When I case iitr there was the problem 
of the PS tryii^ to force her will ^ 
the profession^ head. 

It's only th^HInst professiqnals feel 
that they caij^^ the job batter then 
the adaiidst^t^r. ' It is a ^^estlan^^f 
*I should re£^ be there, not you*. 

Nhere the adkninistration corkrols all 
faoilities in the adnlstry and a head 
of division has to put up a requisition 
note to get his due. 

In the l^isterial Tenders Board, the 
head of fate adsinistration or a rtipre- 
sentat^^ of PS is the Chaiman 
even \km a ^ofesalonal ndnisti^ is 

In ws^’^se^^ey ^professionals) ^boms 
in as §nd ^ even' as mentors. 

"Oie i^^e^eldli^ 

ponaibi^fty Ataicbfi^ to their position. 

don't wantiiuch supervision from 
the adidnistratm. 

9ni aikdnisttators control rdi^coes of 
•very iBinistry and all<Oetc i^. 
m s pcodEessiqepl ifiji^cy/*^ youCicKi 
be taw head of a forjupjtdlter. 


y<Mrs, than 


^cy,> youwcwj 

E forjupJtdItwf, 

i^i^ssqnW: 




^-caii. : 

Ineiiiperienced adi^lStra- 
‘ toes appointed fiiom out-: 
aide the service. 


Retrieval of delegated 
power. 


Inposltion of will oh 
professionals. 


Jealousy. 


Control of facilities. 


Mministrators prssidhng 
during discuasions on 
professional ministry. 


NenberAip of Tenders 
Board. 

Cenmensurate repoMibi- 
lity. - • j ; V 

Close si^rvision. . 

Control of retnurces., 

JSuj^rses^on of i^rofes- ^ 
:;sl<j(Wlfc,bJ juh^tlaflHL- 
'nl^ia^n. ; ^ 1 I 


I ( 

i I .■ 

' 1. . 











^ oaiMi>trof j^ntismooM x» jqiaa^ m 










‘ '■ ■ ^ 

■MMltii ' ^ 1 'r 

ibt InterpceUitlaM having bMn ool£lit«d in libl« & CaiM‘ 1 and 
fiv«n in thn table repcea^ intacpiratatlon ffon. ^ofeaalonali 
ti^le caaea 3 and 4 give ua the Intecpnetatlon' the adntnlstr» 

«»rs~ all derived froai thg protocols recorded verbatln frcn-the tv 


group. 

,M9aasi(» 

Table 3 provides a 'catalogue' of variables regard^ as th( 
conflict areas by both the prc^essionals and the acfednistrators. ■nie 
discussion takes up the variable thene-by'^heme but such variidsle 
that are considered self-eigiliuuitory will not be discussed for lad 
of space. 


Psnlority Nsglect in isaulng Orderd 

Discipline is maintained in the civil service by seniority, 
either of grade level or number of years put in the service; It it 
an abuse of rules and procedures and indeed an insult whan a- junloc 
officer issues orders to a senior colleague# hiS'occttpatlohal 
position notwithstanding. A situatioh like this is capable of oausin; 
chaos and a breakdown of oasmunication in the service. This situation 
naturally has to be resisted tjy whoever finds himself or herself at 
the receiving 


dose aupocvisioB 

This state of affair occurs because the adninistrator tdio is not 
conversant with the technicalities of the professionals' job would 
want to be sure that (^lerational mistakes are not made. The adninia- 
trator who also happens to be the head of the ministry is aooountsble 
in the final analysis for whatever went wrong In that ministry. This 
has created an undesirabla situation in which administratori 
'braathe down'the shoulders of profeaaionala. A haalthier situation 
would have been that in which the ptofessionalt aasuM full reiponsi' 
bility for technical decision and PSs must raly on their ei^rt 
msnts in discharging their msnagerta^ xeaponslbllitles. Blau and Scottj 
refer to Parson as agreeing that ^iy within a level can ^ auperio 
supervlae the work of auhocdlna$:ea iind Mswe rsavonaibilit^ It1 
becauM top managawint does «ot <dr«et tfaa lu tba ^asikSL 
that asnior proCassionals dirac^ wgrk of ^jor 
Since the adainlstiMtora do nee^^ay0^th0<tectsii#l^gl»2if3fli4l|a#'to^| 

SO/idiy the Gloss BupervlaftOR?': v V ^ .‘li " 




At top Isvei; every sedUoc mo^ bs 
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defined rMoutcaf ,o£ ii|n« jBOwy. ^ at his dlspo«al. it !• 

also «t that lavel, \.diat Is inpoctant is the 

achievsrt^-^obtpocate objiKtives of the organisation and n«; the 
basic ai^^line of the officers or his specialised experience. 

If a aeti^i' officer is subjected to the use of facilities/resources 
only on ci^isitioh, how can be plan ahead vAien there is no guarantee 
that the facility In question tnuld alvnys be available? One is able 
to oonttoi use and inaintenanoe of facilities at his disposal thMi that 
which is for general use. imocatlon pf resources nake for efficiency 
and a situation where one officer controls everything is very 
undesirable. 

Role Cl«bBid as Ratoral 

k''*' 

In Caat 3 of Table 3> the administrator claimed the role of manag¬ 
ing the administraticsi and accounts as being natural, in an attempt 
to retrieve any of the 'natural roles' from the professionals, the 
latter in Table 3» Onas 1, sees the adndnistcator as 'power grabbing'. 
Manageaent is a profession but someone who possesses managerial 
ability, that is, planning, organising, integrating and measuring, can 
be assigned the job of a manager. 

Profeaeionais are equal lj|' educated as the administrators and both 
categories experience the decisions taken by the government on 
different kinds of Issues, if the latter possess managerial ability 
by virtue of their education and exposure, why not the professionals 
«fio also work under the civil service and experience all the bureau¬ 
cratic ptooeaaaa? Mmre then lies the justification for the claim to 
managerial rble as '’natural' which the administrators do? Are the 
ateiniatratbrs sMfecting that professionals cannot reason logical ly? 

Mqpi^iQn llKaif!^ dOnioeB 

ItiS'adRiRlirtxatdr in Table 3, case 4 sees this case as a 'mere' 
caquliitibiftliroM^ juniors. It may not occur to the administrator 
it p tf g e aat ooal in a weak position asking him or her to 

do Whitt aMMlfka iio '‘begging* through a junior officer. It is 
diereepect tb tbe profeseional and a situation like this is very 
wideairable*. for whatever purpose the channel of demand was 
daai^iMd,;; the profsaalonaal on a senior management cadre should 

e^valwt administrative counterpart who 
to do it. In a caee wh^e 
• dOea not want to honour thf 

officer, don't. we enviaage thaftlMk', 
adpfiilstratot Cor t«eb»eat''!tM^' 
■with-dffleeoa oi^tha aaip toitsor/ 
level of- iotaraotioh hart* leaa^ i / t. 









■Utg il»lfl»»rTBUpt l«lp B fct an^.,. ,,,. 

..1^1« l;Ji« profMslonaV in 7«bl« 3^ 
a4iidni^«tora of' ^Isexi^diMitifig- ifi ail loieift!^" of. 'cjpai^^t jthe 

ateiniatrator .in tat>le'3«'.Caaa. 3..^^''£M,al>*^ion,.;‘9^v«r, 
8ii«a tt. firabablx fttiia iWthin tfia i^^nlatraw?'a 4Bty 

^ ailocs^a ataff ^^tara atid oven 'offi(^al oia8« one ownofc ^le 
ouk.ti)e po^ibility of a jtnior .ateiniatrative offimr raaefvii^ abcAi 
kN^efi^a hlnaelf befcjce a aenioc Vrofeaaiohal ^eta.one. .itiis 
CQuid be traced back to the a^rta^ of auch'^ aaienitiea in the 
Bigerian aociety. Tberefoca< it^ ia an undeairable aijbuation idiich 
aay not change until the standar^bH liihlng of the aod^y iq^oVM. 


Intruaion on Profeerionala'’ flBhedule 

Etzxcmi states that the expert typiully deals with syi^ls and 
Material a while the manager deals %dth people.^^ I^veral auttors also 
believe a similar thing to be the functions of the inrofessiqnals and 
administratorsrespectively. Granted that this is an undisputed 
position, how is it that adknlnistrators perform both functions at the 
sane time? In Table 3^ Case 1, the professlonai notes that even 
money approved for professional functions would not be diab^raed 
unless the adbdnistratot: decides on how much money would be releaaad, 
when and how it will be released. 


'-ie-' 


Bven in the giniaterial Tenders Board, which ia purely 
professionals''affair, the a^bsiniatrator in Table 3, Case 4 admits 
that administrators, preside during discussions on. professic^l 
ministry. Many « .time, the latter cgme in aia adviaers^jt^t 
members^ W»ia situation .wjas teati.fled to by We^iiyjs^ ^ 
caaelfi, Bbwever, Rldlay notes that 

asking for advice. One has to know what aort of advice to aak for, 
what the pcoblons are, and the speeialldt 

h 6fiG lerioiaasloig ioatgas^lh 

afcw brit.iHb i.:* 7‘.;fi nsrio -^adgiog levgjertw lo'i , .eldsiia^hsnu 

fooa 6 rio IfesnbxaagibVq srii',bhoPL§sl) 

yi^U{ fT^W WH TTfUi; ^ 'MV 




itf> QBqBKun mWA 


-gaitteiw la th* civil mcHot aaad^^ 
advattt»f "i i w i igi < w > *nt . cwoVaa availabla In wmag maamgmmat trainllfigi 
Inafcii^ibicifli i^ itiera they <hnnot'«f£bcd to etay aNay ficte 

the offlo^r'fhr wtV'tiiah OM -aeekf tillot-aada courses on the rOlle 
of thSMh two oategorlts of civil servants, can be organised fOr'tiMA. 
OBCtaihly» inrofessionals and sdadnlstrators have separate roles to 
petfOdfU"' 

= . 

BilpdBitloa Of Will on grofea c ionale 

^an>adberence to professional advice reported by the profeviooal 
In Table 3r Case 2i has resulted in the accusation of imposition of 
will on professionals. There is the feeling that since the imajEes- 
siocial is only playing an advisory role to the PSr the latter Is not 
duty bound to-accept the advice. Adtainlstrative considerations tend 
to conflict with technical professional considerations. Henoe^ "Blau 
and Soott note that the judgesent of atgieriors, iSio are conce rt ad vith 
administrative problans, will recurrmtly differ from the judgema nt ^of 
their professional subordinates who are concerned with tsahntoal 
problens.^^ Bare again, we are back to the question that croppedTup 
during our discussion on close en^cvislon, since the adadnisbrSfinrs 
do not have the technical qualification. If there is any^ngSM 
reason for itvisting on a administrator s decision, it should ttt put 
in clear and bumble terms, and not with a bossy approach. JUSo,~ aucti 
decisions should not encroach on professional conpetence bcft: should, 
be based on adninlstrative oonsideratlons* 


» jUMnistraSAvs dutbority to tbe.profasaionals Jd 

in Vid>le 3, esse l, professionals record that thsy-hdfe no 
authority to furcaiote, transfer or admonish even a pr'OfSfsslbiial 
col'legue except through the administration. The PObl^ic Surv[iue 
Review CdNoaisSlon has recommended a complete integration of *1:1 


senior'^mMSgaMSAt pbsts within s ministry into one pyranftd^ so that 
nurrimilat mspsnti of' the work of a ministry ^ould nof;itxiger.'b»'the 
psrtiQi^i«r^SSsi^nmKit of any class of officer.^* it is doubtful »*>st 
s profs^pnai osn achieve if he or she cannot admonish a*aob- 
ordlmatavi. ia Jtika a case of assigning a job to Bn-todl»d.dMal 
and at kfab.same tins taking away all the tools with»*i«bhasf ^ 


■inrnww^iipbPt ofv'withdraisi authority' on the prqfaasx 

head- of pcofeastcnal mlnlsw*. 
of wa spa^ pS, then it should ba 

is. of apaciflad progcamnaa 


J^DUWA 







tfa* «lni«t(yi» lA this. irsgar<!b any iianayae «a» ba-ais^4A«4-4o any 
Ministry ;t;(%acbifve 906a jcmmltm, QphcMhat is 4 ^«saraiit«s that 
^ ^pfesslbnal bsid« who s^iaiissa in civil'sngUiasrinf/^iMuid 
ba affact!vs on nattacs oonoaming nsehanioal angih^iAg, thaee 
two aspaets of anoinaacing coipa u^r ona ninistn* 

therafore, tha problem is not solved maralir tut r^lasing an 
administrator with a professional as PS because, as Adabayp said, 
*the problem of friction and tension among senior officials in a 
Department is not a one-way issue between .^enerlist administrators 
and p rofes s ionals, it exists among the professionals themselves". 


Snpnrseesion of Profeeslonals by Amior Adsdnistratocs 

An average civil servant hopes to get to the top of the hierarchy 
before retirement. A situation where a relatively junior administra¬ 
tive officer in the service is posted as the Chief Executive in a 
ministry, superseding professional officers, is very frustrating. 
Vtorse still when such postings concern em officer who had at one time 
served in the same ministry during the Usual process of broadening. 
The question that professionals ask is, vrtiy can't a professional 
officer, who has been heading a division in that ministry, be made the 
Chief aecutive of that ministry? 

Certainly, every civil servant cannot attain ^ highest rank in 
the civil service before retiring end this ought to be realised by 
all civil servants. However# prefereni:ial appointment of any class 
to this position is counter productive. 


Attaiimmnt tff Highest mositions r 

This area of conflict has been immliorated by the recoamBndation 
of the public Service Review Oonadsaion which concluded that the.best 
way to remove tension between edmlnistcetore and professionals 
• regarding unequal opportunities for advaneenant on the obher, la by 
the Introduction of a unified grade atructure.^^ in thisedse, the 
lowest ^aded employee can advance to the ht^iest poet pcovidad he or 
she hn what it takes to get thaesy Ihs adnilRistcatorlin .Case.3 
accepts the privilege which the adnihistratocs had over t3>e pbofee- 
slonals bub notes that since the Review Ccaetiesion quoted abDwe,;:8ky 


'is the limit for any category of civil -servante.^ Moreover,i.the 
hi;^i^ poeition in the civil service has been servants.-: Iloceoyer, 
the highest poeition in th/divil aervibe haa bean pblitldleaf^ <4^# 
Ringing in othiK conaideratlohe in aheh ■appbl fttm i wtta #' 'eajhlrtf a 
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• ^rMttwtatic 

<tt'otii i^cts^ oneVii'iitWCM^ 

in till 'th^for^ 

'poii*]i^,V.,4mi^,'t'6 'adi^ifi,^ fed ertvHioci atatu*. Qndit 
fuch 'tliay oanTtiw o'rteri by Writing *J an diraeted to 'm 

the pcof«Mi<pnil In Caae I notea. Roweverr there are alao »om 
profeaaienalaf eonfinad to their areaa of apecialiaation iirreapective 
of thait 4nnidW lai^i« diaeovar that they control an Inaignifici^st 
proportion Of the ministry. They require job enrichment to match 
their atatiia. 

iolicy.^Piiiaaeial fJontrol 

tf the'iE>fofes8ional should confine himself to the provision of 
specialist advice on vdtiicAi the adtodnistrator will take decision, it 
then b aeowaa evident that top administrative career is closed to the 
professional. But this is against the recoamiendation of the Public 
Service Review Coenlssion 1974 which was approved by the goyerment. 

!Rm arrdngaaisnt under which financial and overall policy control 
lay trlth the administrator, while advice on technical aspects and 
execution were vested in the professional head, bred inter-class 
conflict', delays and inefficleny. He who peiys the piper, they say, 
dictates tha tune. Therefore, if the adninistrators are oootrollers 
of policy and finance, it is to the detriment of the professionals* 
There is no bahls for such a situation. Bach group should control 
Its area of apedalisation. 


OUnlor Jhidnistratora Oadte for senior Profsasionala 

There-is no reason why junior administrators cannot decide on 
dlaclplinary natters for tbeir senior, professionals provided they 
follow thie laid down rdles and procedures. Junior adminlstretota can 
even ooniult the senior professional who brou^t the matter before 
taking d>eisich. It is discouraging to vest disciplinary powers on 
the adUniatratoca who' in the final analysis may let erring offloera 
go unjjafnislind bt'unldmMlshed. thie weakens the position of the 
profe^ondt In naiittain^ dladplinc Within his or her department 
AE^rent^!^# ^ ^ Commisaion had tltis in.mind 

vihen it'radrtfondn'J ihAt particular aspects of. the work of a mlnistiV 
should nd lob^r be the particular asaignment of any claaa bf 
ofCidee.''ilhis Wbwld be pursued. 


Ptdtttisb civil estViM is based solely on vacancy* 1?be, 
eiaiidi«Bd to have diffM^ kindis of CMta fesitlUbg, 
biOQifs^ ^ilitig^V'floiwevetv tbb pr9t^SB|ionml.lm so, 









'^li|ijlk|^''faate^^ t^' fKd Swi i'ij^.lJi^ ■ thyprt^4^iwy^^. npt„,% ii)t«n- 
' ’'' $to<^'ional' aim, .«b j^vcijae 'viiiif, #jj|iliini«lt^lvc 

p^tixM hav* ‘06V«al diwuiiqnB*. This opeatea aatveeaX. t^a and 
vadinclaa iMkiing to aooalaratad prtpotion for the aAnlniMrators. 


Iv IliiGh CivU, aemnta Btabllati atmm oi^ OonfUcfc: 

Xqplioaticaa 

While performing the day'^O'dlay'-activities of a civil servant, 
oetaiq processes go on in the consciousness of both the professionals 
and administrators. . It is by these processes that tbi^ establish 
areas of conflict with o^er <;^vil servants, ihese propes^i^s include 
cqni^isan’iaaking# antic^at4on«Hnd contentediMsa .. . 

By ccspafatlve ^ooMs^^ach cate^^ry of civil servi^ta .finds out 
Vtia t^litive ease of 'i^fflculty positions *tm attained, 

reMteceeia obtaineiil tod ^mortnida aj^bved for the other ^aas. By 
anticipation, targets are sft/either . for achleve^ot. of 
perBohai/official goals,' and tjhie^degree of success or fs^sre 
Schiaved prapfures the Individual cs> ^at to anticipate In the fijftiue. 
The procese of contentedness takes care of bow sstisflto. or 
unsatisfied the civil servant feels on present status and occupation. 

Ulie inplication of these pnxesses is ttot the government does bot 
realise what the outcome of its pronouncement concerning Its^iiajbs 
opsrtodi would be, until officers on the senior nanagemen^^idre 
start interacting and living through these processes. Ate rfHaiitant 
reactions could either be conflict or smooth execution of go^t^pnnt 
policies. . 

This calls for careful consideration and consul tat i(^4^^ore 
matters affecting the ego of the individuals are decidled iqpaq, 'Q-, , 


OONCLVS^ 


U 


with 



Conflict between the professiomls and adminiatrators htoVF 
the Mgerlan Civil Servloe for abont'tbree.detodea^jwid 
existiwbe negabee smo^ adhdnistratipn. recj^r^ irt.t^.ptayie^^^e^ 
iiiffasltucture 'for oqqnomic^ and, political dtoe,^o n> iis ^t ^'^ 1fi>e 

adltinltoratofs oani^ achieve' .b^.. 0^^ 

aicpHaiB give of their wlthoto 

polton^ .■si; 

Burnan and material ceagutcas.mMnt 

’dntttiitowd'by''mia^ fWnd^Ubocir pr. atoigr ,oi.# 4 # - 





^MitOA orflanisatiOMl behaviour or advanced nana^geiaent, ifbere 
: Ob role ^rfodMnce are shared. Mtile «qpectlng to attain the 
»at position before retlrmoent/ senior civil sevants should 
Lse that only very few can achieve this anbition. 
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Alienation Theory and Research* 

HARSHAO R. TRIVEOi 


THOUGKMeftVES of Harx Bp f >jfi<g«jfebrough t)M Imgth «nd bfMdth of 
the eorld have added new diaensions tio underetmding eoclo econcndc 
relationehipe of energing society of t^day frce^.^bg hoary past, ntis 
has been a unique pbenanencm In the history of nan. 

. Marx, the thinker and philosopher has .lived for over a centui^ and 
has received well-^leserved prdlse, bud it seems that tine for hin is 
MBnlng. If we use objective standards to judge his contributionSf we 
nay conclude that Marx is rapidly beoGndng irrelevant for explaining 
and understanding changes ushered in by global explosion of knowledge 
and technology in relation to vMrioiis awiifestations' of alienation in 
huaaxt relations and social organisations. The new age has set in 
whidi s aeaa to put «> end to tbe application of his thoughts for 
wderstanding hunan development. Change i»as oopoetyed by hlM in 
tenaa of linear progress, and it has turned out to bs a liadting 
factor for understanding developoant. 

Going back to thousands of years of Ban's wlstsnoe, we are able 
to reconstruct bow oan progressed in tune with his so^Jd and econo- 
ntc developing frcn the stage of aninlan and spirltusiisni to the 
present ctage of naked naterialiasu Ocntinents and territories wepp 
than divided by. physical as well as .xwitial barriers* this vast 

tioa-scSle, Many curtains of aucoess and fellocee of ilibk bavd jl^illan 
on tbe panoraoB of hunan developaont* Sis ^li^ ,etegy. sterta[d 
with prindtive oepi end his stopsrege teohi^logy, of crude cosewptlsp* 
Ibis was followed by the stage of post^initive coltute «f oerWldif- 
able value to bunon developnent. it is during this tudlight ipne of 
change that nan dlsoowered use o£ fire, potter's w h ee l and clay, 
foodgrains, wood, cott^, natal, etc, VStioua fbma of setyisl 
cultucea of nin developed on account of nan 'a aMlity to 
retain knowledge and invent naans and davioae to lies nacer 

^Ws is a rawisad vursian of s paper on tbe thaaNp pceOMbetrlf: 
Nocld o angtsss of aadoion held in ww o«lhi-4B IMd*' ! v;^ : 
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ooufort^y thm befcwe. Harx, being prsoco^ad wl^ eocMgi^o 
prublift tiiMriif ^'‘ r e ttl l Bied that the have-noi^ ue ''subject 

oploibl^tifln’''of. tb^ Ihie genuine opno^ for f^ioer 

beings awde hin ovgrloc^, to begin witbr positiiw rolo of 
division of labour md oooperation. He forgot that the hacd^p of 
nan, in the pre-historloal growth perpeOtiVes, has paved the way to 
human Kogtoflw. 

one cannot wish mmy the developnental problems of the primitive 
man. The pre^histbric stage was followed by proto-historic and 
historic civilisation of remote and recent past. A host of new 
discoveries, inventions and tetonologies have come into existence 
giving rise to newer ^Is and techniques.- The recent phas^ of 
rational aind scientific human progress initiated in the Vtestem world 
have percolated to the life-styles of other countries. Today, they 
have created global Inpact of the new culture of nan on an un¬ 
precedented scale. As a result, it is possible to conclude .that most 
nation states under the banner of United Nations Organization are 
existing with one another on synbiotic and interdependent relation¬ 
ships. This is true both in physical md intellectual sen^. 
Bnotirxially, however, we, as human beings, ace estranged in many ways 
due to various kinds of cultural differentiations. 

With the boom in the manifestations of ini^jstrial civilisation all 
over thO world, we have nearly forgotten the pre-industrial ethos and 
have entered at once atomic, outer-space and star war age. Here, we 
have cons cloMr to the era of post-industrial society of the prior 
and later periods of overlappli^ time-scale and phases of develop¬ 
ment. The time for crossing over the threshold of the post-indus¬ 
trial bge of tod^ is iianinent. nie upheaval of knowledge exploe4'0n 
is too strong to be mitigated easily. It seems we have reached a 
stage la global affairs when all racial stocks of people cau be 
treated to be'ad strong or as weak as any other, irrespective pf 
their stage of tetonologloal 6e military equipment. This is beouise 
the act of technology transfer and international aid in a broad g^iffse 
is assy to be acquired anywhere in ^ world of today. It mey prove 
to be' for gb^ or evil^of mi^ind. ^ihoe. all sections of society or 
peoples of ^ world are not baptole of toanging at alaxx^ the seme 
rate end tempo in all walks of life, many areas of differentiation* 


{ 

<■ 




to C.C. North, "the significant social differenps fall in 
fouXi ^dliferenoes of fgoction, differences of nsfi, 

dl|||idil^_;.<if' of iatofsst. A full theory, of 

' e^ldjre ^ causes and dynamics of these 





(iould ai^ i»,lM nblb # 
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biM-' KTlM ^t wsi w i Wious .,]«iiiri^ to 

den»eloai or inooMcloiia pr oc o aoe* of olionotioA. iin huria^ roUtion- 
ablpo at diff^c^ lovela of oooial axisti^, 


OtaMictlonowaa' oC tdio Alianatioo >rnaii«B 

ne shall presently oonoentrate our attention on nandane aepecte 
Mid later deal with philosophical ^od theological ae^e^ of ^iena- 
tion. It is pertinMit to ask as to whra did the thinking mk) becane 
seriously aware of the process of alienation in the sense in which it 
eaerged as a crucial point in the productive force of human develop¬ 
ment. A common sense meming of the term alienation refers to the 
proc^ of serration- between^;^ form or essence of property ai^ the 
person possessing the same." niil''^liiplies acceptance of the rule that 
a person «rith inherent potentiality to produce material objects has 
the fundamental right over the property in his ^rge or that given 
to him or squired by him. It ftirther admits guasi-iegsl, or legal 
.rights of s person to possess objet^ of huaen labour in aociety. 
there can be intangible forme also of property transference in ac- 
o(»danoe with emotional and sentiaental ties of producers, their 
thought-procesaes and extra>sen8ory perception. But this issue is 
besides the point at present. 

It will be ndive to overlocA the achievements of ancient civilisa¬ 
tions of Sgypt, Hexioo, Oiina, Maya, India amd nany other little and 
^eat traditions of the world, the modem versions of these 
clvillwtions are to be found in the form of large and 8ma](l naitions 
who have attained menbecship of the OHO. Hhen the pre>industrial 
man iiqparted latent symbolic or vocational education to hie desoen- 
dents through multiple products of labour, be was {srobably not .con¬ 
scious of the process of alienation via-a-vis the quality or essence 
of the ihtrinslc property inherited or jinterralised by them in juie 
course of disseminating knowledge and producing wealth. 

» . • . > ' . ' ■ * i. ■ 


Jti txa e t UMBosions and Analytical P«capactiv* 

the relevance of allenatim concept and thecv]^ of Marx is^ jax- 
plaiiMd in the context of Sedation ai^ contfadictiop qf map. 'itfom 
ietahgible i^operty to begl^ with, llle ocioasguent mlfestatioM of 
alienation in tMigible form result out of experience and ej^rcise'of 
mm's msntal and physlcMl liteur. Mm's finite .^inf is mut^.e 
. tb$ oapaOity to Ih' various. £or|s''e)^<^i|^'in' ’j^tor 

'dttestion_ of W's 

lMMng''''intetmal opi^a^hcdi^ ,eMftiit'.'^leijsn’qmfllbt j ' 

. bdia^'i^cogtoii.. 

'peebe''^’'tb>1llisniit'lbnr ' 

- HoQi ' i ' 
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oonflle^ <JifffC«ti«tlciii tiftaMort ,t»|0 •octal 

and piciM W aiiocia^.^|na 9 iv«p riM to dtfMnintiatl^ Pp^l^ 
can ali^ iii^^Watfa d^farontlation batwyap *00101 intltla* wte 
varioni i^f ^ a a abla oaodltlona. this aiaano jAat Uw.iwot coopt of! 
aliantitii^ iittW^" social' antitiaa and 'elawiwits la ^ffaraRtiatlon 
beslddP nany ^iiitr coikclbutory or derivatlve-otuHcontradtctory. 
causas^ Tht cpncapt of alienation^ thus, taken aa a cmsaquepoe of 
dlffeca^^liKibn, attains ^e status of a seta-concapt lsprc|^attd 
with phll^osapftl^i UBda rt oriBS also. Xh brief!, diffarantiatlon ls the 
nothe'r of pliebation tPilcb .arise out of contradictory relations 
betuean various sodial Cities and elaamts or between nan and nan. 
Going a step further, we way way titat the mother of contradiction is 
discontihuity at various levels of understanding which leads to 
conflict. Aliehatiori is, thus, an interdepending link between diffe> 
rentiation and disoontinuitles leading to contradiction and conflict 
in hUmtSi relatlon^iX>a. 

We shall keep this ^lytical perspective in mind while reflecting 
upon what some of the previous scholars and analysts have written on 
the subject, these reflections are presented in relation to 8 truc> 
tural nanifestations of alimaticn procees at micro, neso and macro 
levels of specific value orientation of groups and larger soc^l 
systens of son. 


Rtilosoghioal and IbsologloBl OlmnnsfnnB fllicro Mnension) 

Differentiation-dtsoontlnuity syndrosn can be profitably ssployed 
to emigre under-currento ^ alienation in the spheres of philosophy 
find religion. Plotinus, tlM philosopher, has defined allenatlm ps a 
pcoceM of the finite being's easnpiting from a. oosaian Buprasm source 
or principle leading to sultiplldty of realities, this pcooess d 
enan^ion of the aUjprams cos caiuiot be traced wider my sense in the 
upper regions of rsality sxcept in the lower qfrfierea of material 
emiatonca; Xt^isashd thtt^, at micro-level, tte co nc e p t of alienation 
IndioiM^ ^owMipd ihift in the prodeaa of esanaticn. . ibe ssttor is 
^ antii^Mw^s of t^ cpm an<r the lowest stage of the upi- 

in the crude material world, ibs Steto4 



ssedl^ faith Bsnsdiot in. a paper Hba pgbllsbsd in 19 ^ 
Shieh MS peijntod in Psrsooslity; anii listo^ 


C. litKdthobn and >iUi:j:y« 


■ i.j-. 





• } L*, /rV 'ilV-'r*?-* ‘ ’* . . ■ ' ‘ - •» ' < 

878 iMtaSKD tl. isrtEOl 

cMngir 'fcoB cm8 41fft- 

. rentUtlon thit tikaii pliftoe to ^ j^rpeiaM in 

the ftoita being eoguiriitg lhflb|Ce. neoitoi^iiblo^;^ The j^po^ of 
'eto' 2lMd^ Piapfaat^^ in. sociaX retottonships 
.which' in the bbnteKC cf eoplii st^nw^ of Individuals, 
setrangement and loss of beihgt^ ^ 

iisliiglaue values, attitiidi and btoavloor df li^viduais e^^ipicoups 
are e^qpable of ’ alienating‘nan from ^ true essence and tein^ This . 
gives rise to betoyiourai manifeetMibnB o^ a religious nan aind to 
that extent, it enters into tl^e donain of anthropology n^ich deals 
largely with the Interrelakfion^ips of body and nind of aan. It was 
FeuecbacK who transformd cert'&in dements of hegel's thought on 
alienation by indicating areas of differentiation in human behaviour. 
Marx used these ideas as a starting point for presenting his. own 
ecohonic ramifications on this subject.^ In the writings of .l}arx, 
the concep t of alienation assumed an earthly existence wherein value, 
attitude and behaviour of man towards productive lab^r were con- 
aidered^significant assets of worldly progress, it is here th^ the 
whole world of material pcogreis of man was examined in historical 
perspective. IBurnsn labour has been the source of material progress 
of man. thit whether man of power evaluated others' labour in terns 
of aelf-eatrangement worthy of reward was a matter to be seriously 
discussed at a later stage in taanan progreM. 


Self, wstura and Boman LtooiK mMo^DtoeasiaDl 

in the context of human labour and'its product, Harx aipbafilsed 
the need for a tadical'transfbrmation of Values, attitudes and be- 
bavlour that would permit man to lead a truely human existance.^ 
Bsre we have to account for introduction of (Uffarentiation bsiitween 
religion of huoanity and what nay be called msh'e split psrsonality 
without Which it bm^ not be easy to judge human progress. By 
prating alienation of hutan labour as tha phanonsnon of separst^ of 
self from tha product 6i laaour, and self from nai^e or the ^finite 
one, Marx saw the inevitabiUty of dilttec^iatliaQi i^ 
ships as well as supernatural ones. Furthejtoorw, lUun gave a new 


dimension to alienation by expanding ite coneprn, rlg^..from. 




to 


i^iyidual, his spirit and hie creative abi 11^, j 
tbgee’irtio' is|i6se cta^tol oyix ej^ hls'prgd^, ip .the^"if<^‘ of 
•oMsde reliitihhihi^, 'ft^l'reilit^.'of'jioi^J was^rj^^ 


, fboMp into two bMie' catej^es ,of idw 

' '^eiid 'those ‘who'-de r i lli mo d hr ^ied 

' ^1' .s.!i»=av. 


dimrtei^ ''ira ‘f 
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tbrcgiij^^ to Mop Mn tforko in •«€*> « 

MMMir ,tb«tgot* allmtad In ti)« pcoaoct of labour, 
hif to X^l at bcm oooaa in conflict with those Mtio btv the 

product of. his labour to exploit him* Rationaligation of honan 
activity and sipecialisation of jobs are at the root of alienationr 
but Mira not like to. favour such a situation to develop in hiMn 
relatlopfb^. . Bis revolutionary bunanlsa desired to da awt^ vith 
the ptOQSSS of aaploitation of hman lidxwit leading to alienation. 
He believjed that iita higher phase of deveiopsent of socialist or 
oousuniat society, not only enslaving subordination of individual to 
division of labour dis appe a r s, but even the antithesis between mental 
and pfayaioal labour disappears.^. 


Illuston of paBB|i' Ptogresm (libcro Dimension) 

It is interesting to note here that Marx was probably of the 
opinion tliat human developsmnt ^11 assuae linear process of social 
change. Many tblnkera have shared this illusion, but as we cross 
over from one phase of rational and scientific development of nn to 
tbs other, we find that life, whether materlelistic, theological or 
phiJtOaophical, beoasms sore complex, making it difficult for man to 
attain romantic cravings for harmony. Ibe enancipation of nan from 
the burdens of tbc past due to technological development, has re> 
sminad only a dream. ^ process of rationalisation and netaptvsical 
perapaetivea of hisimn ^velopmsnt at macro-level are not the certain¬ 
ties gn which map can pin his hopes for the future. The human 
ai^i^iSM so far indicatea as followli: "The alienation of labour as 
thf. self alienation of man from bis essence is a concept that pre- 
aants. (^sidotbblc intellectual difficulties, and in any caae it 
fails to satisfy the emotional needs of societies newly launched upon 
the sd^ture of amdsmixation*.^ 

It will be pertinent to discuss here Sorokin's, comments on the 
cojugi^ end thmofy ef alisnBti<m. Be thinks that if the mode of 
pr o du ct i o n alone is said to debemlne social, political and spiritual 


rrfio aa i li a jl of ^Ifa, tben, it. empbasisas one-sided conception of causal 
rsX«|$^ . accordibt to hlBr is a fallacy, because it is not 
po^ibij^ ft^ ooe factor, vis,,, economic need of man, as the most 
detsrmlnss all other factors. pactcKs like geo- 
grij^^l i^ition, biological,dfivs,, intelligence, eipetlance, 
c^l|^. ide|«^ swpvftit^^ Spofal taboo*^ etc., aleo form both 

Jttswwpiope 9f huiMn 

a ^npticot c* tooof tie even toat.ig 

.lihely, to\J9i 

i'.i|y l^mits.^"'’While ocammntf^’ on the clams thibry' df'likcs. 
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Sorolctn poii)^ out ttMit Inmo ralafciopf do 

nlajn of •eoii^c'<fl«Mdi, alOMV bMai^ «io£a^liu^'-o| 'iitid 
imd <K> facial spiriti l&aai, 

pOMBi'Sf tttc., also play Ispbftimt^i^Ols in alisnaiji^ j^rsbi^ atfd 
^rooi^ frod ond ahbthar if not fraa| the self and spirit oif nahl it 
say, howaV^/ be pointed put tti^tMst 6f the atove-hoted entities 
ard» by' and large, odltaraliy' differentiated entities and are 
radit^ly dlfterenb fforir eoaneadc « Material tetlc s'itutio^'^asso- 
clafcstfelienatldn'^ sen ^roSiiEe^natare' and labour. 

Kaiq^ eeinent scholars abd tblnlrers have also tried to flnd'out 
socially relevant'seaning df 'tbe-teinB alienation.' dieting. Mats, 
DurkbeiM, lMD«r, etc., have exercised their Kinds to arrive at a 
aclentific understanding of this concept, tdiaitation of qpace'dbee 
not persdt us to discuss their contributions in detail. In most of 
the recent writings, the Sociologists 'in' particular; hava tried to 
discover the potential of the concept of alienation for enplrical 
research.'^ These discoveries are as under: 

-S'- > ' '■-4 


IK) At. ■Loro-level, ae i Bwa n (1959)' has separated the meaning of 
alienation into five components, viz.: (i) powerlessness, 
(11) meaninglessness, (iii) nornlessness, (iv) Isolation, 
and (V) 8elf->e8trang8ioent. 

(B) At maso-level, Barakat (1969) haa seen alienation in the 
context Of normative and behavioural Stages. Iheae are 
identified as tte aourcea: (1) at noixMlye sbructure level 
in society, (ii) as peycholpgicel prc^rty of grcn^, ^ 
(ill) as oooeeguences of and individual bdiavi<^.' iie 
'find also that Samuel Keen (in Mauley, 1959) divKM tile 
phsncBBBiion of alienation into diverse ac^al i^latibtasitij|^ 
' ooncemlng speech, prbmisiM, OlVillty,' hope for futUte, 
etc., essential for social life. 


. r-■■'j'i-' 
JrAi •. 


liatti or less in the sane vein, Boott (19CS) Indiostee tlw^ 
'allanation otn he Sean as: (i) taick dC ocnsihaitit 'tc vAloSk^ 
(11) a b e Sn o e of oo B f o ni t ty to norms, (ill) los#;bf 
bility^ in tolas, snd (iV) defiden^ in ph^ies^-, 

eiuM.'' All‘these 'Ard the'humetbus'stst'es 'ot 'cSiiidltitd^'|n' 
which individlAils''«re''tb he fbtaid tb''e9iist in''s^^''i|^;n^-’ 
tliMbr 'the ’’it Wili" he'use'll - 

'dbMphSen' eQ9ga s idd.,satA;c^itiqhs'tb’Wi^t^jbiiilS^Y ; 

tist^^'eitMtibiw'''e»cpi^^ . 
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9 iVM fiv« aodtea «f alimwtlon «t 
l iia fro« j^aijL> «f:« alleMtion oft (1) oluaaociatyw 

. Ui>.oo«pttitity« .aociobyi (ill) ioduttrial aocloty, (itrj 
nt^l 9i:q(Va« and (V) 4C(nt«tlc]n gcoqpa. 

ifW' (W b w o£ alianation and pniodlaation in twam 

smcitr H*n( alfo. auggastad dlffarant nodea of aociaty ahloh ara 
4tai;a: 'Aalatlc^ tha anciantt tha f eudal and the nodarn bour- 
tOdaa of production aa ao many apocha in tfaa prograaa of tha 
; foroation of aociaty".^ 

aa<a:o-vlew of Faurar about societal level of alienation dis- 
hare# more or leas coincided with Segel a oonoaption as- to how 
evalopmant takea place. 


iviatoa and aocial Syatan 

lanoB raaaohable ^to believe that tha pr o cee a of alianation and 
ntiation ia inaeparable from valbaa, attitude and behaviour oi 
Mwapting ^thla aa a natter of' fact, one may say that the 
of differentiation ia to be found in all huann actions iddoh 
eoted# by and larga^ for naking and itning objects or tvoduota 
tn labour, this awana that the human labour forms the main 
0 ^. aocial life, in the procseaa of doing labour, huann energy 
I ealf la transfaenad into goods and services tdiidi ara at tha 
' the creative purpose of aan. OrK» theSa objects are created, 
ividual producer epy not be able to datereine wbathm: the urge 
(ing it, and pucpoee for which it ieused, doooineide. This 
Mse changes in tine and place of naking the iHtarial objects 
rt.remain constant aa they ’gat differentiated from both the 
ojf, the makers aa well as their objects. Such a prooesa of 
Rtl^ion laada to diaoantinulty in tha purposeful awaranaas of 
Mw of tha oi^act and the object itself. The nanifastations 
•nation but lined earlier at nicro> level becoaw meaningful 
ly-im thia context,, but their relevance at neao and macro 
Of .abeial raallty art equally laportant. 

;i<^rciiaicribid hie ooaoan of ali«»ation to products of un- 
ie4|ia emJl aa o a gami a ad huBaa labour. Be did not bother about 
oir aUanablon in other aph«»e hunw telatiaMm^pa 
nature, ttgeefore^ ha linfcad alianBtl«» to Ttha 
bfcmihrfclrau ■ tn^gwiagal, land- to the property ayat» of capita 

faaaartioo that 
' hh#. proper eataM ef tiNut 

1 imjantad tte. 

i'.djpaaiae'hayel' wMtta.’thmr 
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nan aa^actot a'ca •iqBloea4 .1nrdc4n to^indeifa(sluid<1Ay)»^'fta6X«R at a I 
jBora concrete iCcietai Irvni.' Kmn. a long 

period oC MatcnieefL developnent ief Mn» ae and aMM tnpitalian is 
aupplmt^ by 60 cieli«R« alienation leill Cone to'en eiid iMd ahall be 
a natter of by-gone da^. Ihe li^logy of 8ocialiam« thuer dominated 
the thinking and imaglMtion^of Marr to auch an eatent that he saw 
one way cease-effect relatlonehipe of eeohiofliic'^natcte andthiereby 
fell, into the fallacy of linear thaory of-eociai thange and-nlt^Fiai 
devel<^pnent. Apparently* thte'ciade MarxVconcept-and thitory of ' 
alienation more powerful in 2 qppeal but it did hot provide solu¬ 
tion to.eternal dllenna of man*' many case* it la true that he vras 
able ta trane£<Km bis Idedio^'-into the «ocld pOlitlos 'deSied on 
aocialiatic society with aniple scope of regard aMd'aqultf^lir^the 
division of labour and mutual cooperation in the formation of 
material wealth.^® 

. Oomnantlng on. the eignificanoe of division of imxnrr- leadliig to 
exploitation of labour and ita consequent alienation-from'ten, 
Opuldner rightly aseerts that technological forces shall pot these 
arguments of alienation to naught, iie eoye thaitr if divisten of 
peoduoere into classes has a certain historical ^Joetlfioation* it has 
this only for a given period of time. This situation had no doubt 
developed upon the insufficiency in the means and meehanisme of 
proAictlCQ. .Iherefore* hiS conclusion is that the problem of eliena- 
tion of Iteour Vill be swept aw^ by the complete development-of 
modem produ^ive foroea".^^ <>- 

It ie not 'certain wbet^r anthropology ignores formoiatdon of 
class di'Vieion of society* especially in favour :ot etrShlfied 
society. Again* atcatifled society need fxjt te a capitellet moelety 
in the modern sense.made up of highly organised economic idstitu- 
tlona. . Be as It nay* alienation of the privileged fe\r as npainst 
numarically dominant classes* and vice versa* IS a situation oi 
differentiated; saturs..’ since the ad^ilsitiehti^not pcoductive ebillt^ 
of the two* rarely mebch totally or partially^ wittr^ona ahother* 
stand on different platformsand tMsris the.reasoH of manual aiiSte 
tlon experienced by'them. As'Jurthee elsbereted by Gau'ldMf 
alienmbl^ peraistsheoausepeteons reoeivi (er Irnsy add^'fMHMhs 
.diffecentiatiteccebttXM-tei infilbenoS) tbS^oowkdttions 'Uilidai^S^^ 
ttt 0 y iVte: froa. Bn i^ier^'peearetieoi as a histoeicel ^Inigielp^ 
expqrieuced^Mf^fBFt^'their hatsral '.eaei3Coedlent<-^l;^ 
tlooel activity~4bi|^ they sisply live/ 

1 ( 0 ^ isgiaBtes-4» d tf fsiw ttftk^ 
4dxdite'd»ias<^^<tiea^ dii^ 

AmHt?amjS>ihwc»dQ>xi^ 
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xrtiiiiWs** of th* ineir perlod*;^^ Tho tli«r ireftrt*a to hoie^S'^tsgf 
l thinkf iMd« hp of conturlos and hot of deeadiih'. in 
nicnanta of dlfforentlatioo Ih tho raiatiom^lpa Of 
pitdoi is hduhd'^ tniltiply over tine and lend to a series of 
Of alledatlon. *ln some i^rt, then* social systenui generate 
Stain'' el lehatiOn because' they confront nan as a presented 
Hass, and they do this because they are the products of a 
of a phst thSf lives In the present*.^^ This leads us to 
that alienation persists because differentiation is at its 


tn, as oouldner puts it, narx, ^las several accountings for 
tsistence of alienetiori-KMe centres on class division of 
:y...dominated by the ruling class,....So that its^ideas 
re even Uie coOnaciouaness* of those who are most alienated. A 
anawcrr 'la that both are oomnonly d^)er^tent on and constrained 
social S|^tetri....A third consideration relates to the fact 
.society'ahd culture...do not usually come into focus as 
problenatla or pcAentlally changeable.^^ it is, thus, clear 
iere haa been no attenpt by scholars to understand differei^is- 
stween opposite entities either in terms of class division, 
jfled social system or normstive culture of a society unter 
.ttoh'.'' 

tpanifesbatlons of sllenatldn or differentiation in capitalist 
stem were changing in a big wdy during Marx's own time as 
led by DsnlSl Bell. Marx was aware that the "growth of a 
icai« Investment betdclng system and the emergence of the Cotpo- 
haid begun'to transform the social structure of capitalist 
T!he old mlddld class of farmers, artlssns, snd independ- 
fssslciials wete morS or 1 «m partied into background by the" new 
elaaa of mahagdrs, technical esployees, »hite-collar workers 
I like. The soclaity win developing differentiation in struc- 
relations, firstly, the banking system was based on savings of 
dsty 9B a whole; seocmdly, the Corporation separatad ownerrtilp 
which b he a me by itself a class of superintendents; 
■’itdiy, two changes created expansion of office personnel 

dlf^Sntistlon in role-relationships aaw3 epecialisatlcn. Hot 
"ttib capttillst becomas removed from the prooew of 
h’^^the’^mrttidinr' is alienated from his own labour and profits 
chsractJeiir*.^ '' 


ibid oettmt 
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^tapano* of •litnatfon la ipoaUbi* t£ fiacpla lliw’^n'i^ 
tiaed (aoA laoa ttfteanfelatad} aoeiaty of anall^licoaaeiats.^ > 

a rfiaaot. jdac^awich <« ^fflAanifeim and fa KaMtt tntetfiy 

Qltiaarvadr ”tta aoltitiai feo.alianafclm «wt iia aoeiaealicadaaigw^ 
al^arati^ of our preamt valuo oyata^ = A MductiOn^ mm'S'MO* 
aua|>tiva natura and tranafomatios into bi»<traa two*dlaienalattai 
axlatanca ia'*a naaaaaa» ataga'in tfaafteturn of ann to hla a aa a n ce 
and tcua ccmacioaatMaa*." <ln auvpoet of tbla atataanat^ ha analfsaa 
vlaM of thraa cootanporary ttiinitara« via.: MMhinnayi illioh and 
Ranoa. Fleet of them is pC the viaw that ne can taka care of aliena¬ 
tion if sra so organise tha ednafonity that it ■raseaft»las a rural 
vlll^lge providing shared spaeia^ised aervioas.^^ Saaondly, Hitch 
reopanends formation of oonvlihial medal institutions" ubere Infocnal 
learning networks provide a oechaoism of tcinging likea^nded indivi¬ 
duals together and sharing conaion intarestsk^^' Thirdly^ "Ramps 
delineated a paea-economic model based on the notion of organisation 
delimitation and premised on the assinption of the-a^rket being a 
nepessary but limited and regulated social enclave.”^^ It may be 
mentioned that the sum total of tbesecvlews concur with Max Weber s 
suggestion to create sanll producers' societies to avoid the eVila of 
bureaqcratieation of human aocietyy and ther^ escape harmful Inpact 
of alienation in social relationships. 


mietfiToglriBl and OtologloBl perapsotlve 

Ns have earlier tried to dlscuee eeverel manifestations of the 
concept of alienation «k 3 related theotetiCS'l frames of refiirande. 
Nevertheless, the discussion has not been eshclusivo. Mhst Is at- 
tesptsd in this section is to arrive at sons agrassbls perspeefcivs 
subject to further investigstlpn in future; 

^>eci£ic issues of the nature of human society bre Ihvaetiga^ 
and tins^honaured^ broad valuable genareltsettons have alree^ INNn 
tomde by sons outstanding scholars. It will be pertinent to take iMM' 
of barns of their relevant oontrlbotiame before we make oeetsin ^bmf^ 
visions of epletemologiosl and ootolegtoel perepective of alianptlenl ' 
Beflectlsg upon baele two nodele of human eoctety# ■ofetemscb 
writes,. *ld)e oohtcast betwsea .equilibeiamsnd oenfXlet msdSls 'jaf 
society, which wee started by DShrendorf In has hokr b meesii a 
oasap s plaosi amid Mars's itearlea ate ssgulatty invemsd in appeautlnfi 
tp . jthpsp ^ Dutkheiai, Pareto and NSlinuweki,^ the priittiia^bepkiCtaskS - 
of tim ftn^ipiMdist ithNKy!<.^ Siaaial and 
'cDQfl;^* the(M3;-%of‘ ifaib<''and'oon<^fbubsd>''itMW'liisli^ 
of sp^Ul^JrNu^lf^ ^ IbS iuaque;iUiiskcstlsif 
ad ya oci n g- ,es,lsfel^^jfae> a adg»-aii. tfasi basis 


to tbssp a Ws et lis - tbe past/M, 
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' lO w g ; of Jtnnt* tia^tfQubt ^ififctaflMd upon ooaflicb.ii) 

jMCb ta siv 

«nA AMIiK»ar-«iQdel' of .aoei«^ 

»». As Bottomers puts it. "Xy cwn contsnticm Is ttwt 
inalliistioir.of ttsi^'p work* irtian it is txsesA fro« his 
v.^tO;his istsr witingis^ is clsaciy fccn ths pltilosopbjr^ 

^ spd topscdB soisntific thsory of soBlety» liT thwipteeti#^ 
lm» mkA detsllsd eaplTiatl statsniBnti^*^^ 
.fli>^^the <dootEissiES xsrx «Mts attrsetsd towards develojpiing 
i£ic tbeory socisty based on -enplrical investigations, the 
t scholars have confined their research to historical^invest!-", 
is^ lb is natural, therefore, that the concept of alienation 
; theoiretical relevance to social s^ene have not been'fully, 
‘iood. our concern here is to go into depth and esqplore bow the. 
ess or knowledge of alienation-phenomenon originated and what 
i,essential ingredients of the sane, and also as to why is it 
t continues to dominate values, attitude «md behaviour of the 
j in different societies. Every phenomenon in the universe, 
ling 8 ocio*-cultural, 8 oci 0 "eoononic,socio-political and socto<^ 

:logical life of man, is each a kind of emanation of social 
}y made up of input and output of social action energy in One 
the others 

8 social action ener^ can be identified in the form of 
ousy Bcientific, technological and bureaucratic ejqperlencee md> 
>dge through which organisational and .productive f orces are- 
aod ramifestad. socio^cultural energy grows from the dspth of 
[•"SVftbsnB of philosophical or religious nature of nan. n>«' 
a 1 approach to these elementa nay lead to contradictory refcams - 
4ition-to orthodox cultic movmnents in a society. The socio*> 
lie .Relationships are based on outcoro of bunsn labour 
lie insM-hutlons which fom a foundation or substructure of 
'Si for individual and groqpe in society. Ohe socio^litietl 
.i Bspbi rat S' social actlcxi energy* through voluntary efforts of 
(Jadefbtiohs, eiwifedarations, etc., of thepe^le who often 
. fOK^stvsenary with .natioiial ta u rs au cr acy aiid gavensHni^ Jdie 
isyohpilogiepl'Ractosa generate social action mmg}/ whidi xby 
oonflieblopi and eguilibriun situations so thst.^ scdLsl 
JleS allowsd be'enrh even .when politiosl>. organisation^ fisfl te.. • 
iss. goals and achievomants. of diverse interest ocoapB.\ . C 
..IPSWRS b^.^SVery:bind.ef:.soclsl reality is inpi»gnats4 with 

epposinip4spada Of actlaA-wbich -^ead to's siMbscfOf’i' 
.^^scstifeii^iSb b shw s n spppeite mmd»e0tatlaiiti(:<a 

QSlled:'SQelal>.:imi«ecsK»'-^.Su^ s sw lf ai »i S i ijO>i»:- 
'j^i!SlHP((Ni^,io^ani«i^‘as»d^ ' 
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indiiritfoaisr Mil ^oii|i«f'oc9iniiMM;lnb«/, iutitubicinv #%m 
Jbort-IIM hwb m M «< imm ItaMfh ■ 

of ifipiit'^oikl ottftpat of ^tvikroo Itiodo ^ooelwl ^ 

koip tbw .■■■'^- ■ 

Tbo.sneoooM of aooial *Aion mmqf ttmforoOto id « oiotfUty 
taliM e]4M0 io fcha foca of iitfumcdblo vottoty of oooUl U/rntm/tilkm 
%tileh oooac dliainctlmly or jidently In aoeacduoo with fcho r ttf c M 
■UndM imdtor Mblch tiio. pcooaM of aeciia matim m&tqfttmttnmm 
h>|Tpen>» Za Its sasdnsl ssnss, ttiio Is ths glisftosiitiao of diffsrati* 
tlstiOR in tbs font of sitbsr tbs eontstit or s ss s h es of sodsl lifS 
in a varisty of networks and systsM of kslatisnships* 

Broadly spsaklngf these socKHcuItural changes^ oonfirs tbs 
pattern of li)put*oiitput sodel of sociai sctlcn energy traneferenos in 
relation to Individual, snail gfik^^ and organisatioM or institU' 
tlons. These changes may be internal or external to social systes 
and nay relate to past, present or future of human existenee. Marx 
dealt with one of the dominant sub->cultures of man in the form of 
eoonoedc interdependanoe at a fairly advanced stage of scientific and 
technological development of manls material chlture. Bis ccnoap t of 
alienation was, therefore, related mainly to advanced economle 
rflatiohships based on human labour and its varied manifSstatlons. 

As mentioned earlier, Marx pr<^>ounded three forms of allsnatioh# 
vis., (i) alienation of labour from its product, (li) alienation of 
labour frdm the act of produotloni and (Hi) alienation of man.from 
nature or his spscles-being. 

These three forme of ellenation not only ixply eooncmie relatioiH 
ships but through it, tbs concept enoaopasoee multiple ellsnekions in 
other ei^eree of life, vis.; social, cultural, ^iloeophiealr 
religious, political, and p^hological. The impact of eeenomld 
reletioortips speaads over other ampeeta of life in the contest 
varied frames of refaceoos beo au ss life is, by and larger symbietld 
and integretlonal. » 

The priamty form of alienation is related to man's IMrnal eeif’^ 
end sssenee that is ths product of his labour. Ths s soe n dasy M 
tsctlsry forms of slisnatlon are to bo found in vwrieus dlsmnsioiit of 
social rslationabips, ms aver chnging slasmnts in exbsmSl Msots^ 
of life bet w ee n men to nm, geocp to groapr oeganlistdlon .to'aegamtim<'' 
tidn and other, dicbotcsbas or triobotcema medse of valuas/ stt^Mda 
and behaviooc.' - . • - . /, 

It is needloss to that mb'the root OiBe lrifid%i^ 

sllmniitlonrL ttMre is a apecifio bind of diffstmntietieh 
relationships. - And, "theire oen bo.jas-Oaat. types Of ailieiiattOi#!^-' 
there erm-eress of. dlffetentlation in' divero*- 
tusalr eoeitHeeanonier sooirtepolitioml-ina' S ec to paydhe n og t o i^ i^^-- 
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ALimxoN jiiti 

' ' i 

of «inrM lA Aj-li oBApa>4t|A id6Ul r»lctlaMl>l 4 ^« Vbk 

rndtim maqi tln»r 

v«ty6a>^ a> ^ wi q< tUiSMMkiMian faA oaw t - awwlh l&tl 1» pro s ui' 
of fi«];4si of lifo, Xn Aborts iiiput*out!{ait 

woatsi 9ttiPii MMfy jodil toodoiiM oe t oB Bl ii u o ^fetr ^ fcaw n o of 
o h o o f o abA dl<foro »*t <fetowir' nwzo. oooU not lavo bMfi Ooico* of 
diffwniobiOtian tn^Uo lotaniol m ostomol form of huoon roUtlon^ 
shlpo bad thore been the abowcw of pcooeeo of change involving ingot . 
and 00 tgilt of eooial oetion energy ehiob hatgens bo be the princ^dial 
eaaenoai of all life on earth. 

maefar as the oa n oa n^ of alienation of iiarx Mas mainly o oi i eerna d 
with eoonomic vellbeingof manr it vae by all means v^alue-loaded. 
Obviously^ it coiild nob have gone fertherr and actually did not go 
beyond its narrow frame of reference, in the inpit^output model of 
social action energy in aocial relationahlpe, the stage of alienation 
comes not before but after the onset of differentiation between 
ccHiflicting or opposing social entities or elemnots. Afis is 
followed by a stage.of alienation which represents the outoome of 
conflict or contradiction b et ween the social opposites, generated by 
lnput-4Ut^t process of aocial rtetion energy transference Involving 
functional iqperi^ives in social relationships. 

According to dottonore, society is made up of associated Op* 
pQsitea, vis., hatsnny and diriwurmony, association and ooBfietltian# 
favourable and unfavourable tendencies, etc., which nay lead to 
oonfliot. Mcvsovsr, as oabrundorf asserts, conflict is an inevitable 
alomnt in all ooordlnatwd aocial relationships, The coordinated 
relationships hetwssn two partners pay b* disjointed as and when 
diveraa elements are added te them in course of tine, «if then it 
oaa be ehown that iagwratlvely coordinated assooiatipns areuni- 
venally MOMaary foAturtg of Ininm aociety, it follws that pom^' 

' filet la ileo anlveraaUy napaosaty, able theorstisii model, idiich 
doaa net^ »f eauratf aneodnaA loteraopistai oonfiiet, rAawhlea the 
l9iala|lail thaexir at agtrAiilon in aooounting for the fipeurraooe of- 
intmrnai aonfUat# l« fieeriilf <A^e not oi^i^ining the poriodiei^ 
Int m t a l iy of senfliot",?? aeyooA oonfiiot and aiianation, 
m iwvtcitha tbiwad^ differo^ and bayend the latter, tbofo la 
the Aoeltl notion en«rgy ehange or tranaforonce. this 

InimrrelAttNh sad fgvmibl^ f h en om w o i meui<y^x)piai teiaticpa^ge m 
anoiety^aot. emiy at a ppiiit.’af tlms hut ofesnma ly,' 

et^ont^'that 1^ roAerred to by IWfa be a hlfld-iK 

preriNMtil^-eaefgi^' It le^the flow iaf human (wiotgy its 
Ar j ithii f,<nro d Mg fei-«> forcwiwiAooiotyr l*» 

roauit'ati'tha iAt'''Of Asslal aetlcn spergy-t r i m s isr e no a' add .ie'dttiipp*!*--' 

labdur. btCfomr^iation of 

. - . . 1,^ *C . H.' 






kin^ wbicti ieaii to dUbontinuiti#* In 'jumm- nolnte ibi M Wt^ jbt-Oottclng 
but' •llioiitltn bn tw w o JMn nndrIdbqiMv «nd JkabourJAfr lt» a u iwitn or 
ovtegmf, t0(^e^ ir tbo ttejisct er^^btiu.W bC lactic 

aiiMiitltR 1« «iiiiVAl€iot to. diocttrti rt ti ttea .or^tMoccotl^^ 
EUlttipiiffbil^ irtiiob ooGUf ;b«eatt4»ro€-4ifSicouitatlon duo^to tb* 
iiiivlt«b|« pc 0 o«M of lnpitb>outpat of dlverao taUMR-ooMgy 

in aoeial celatloiMhifM involviiig b^oMotal aiMbphyiidal ootlottlM 
of . ■ ■ ■ ' •■ ■ 

;^o very process of proAiction of objects tif hunm labour is an 
act of differentiation and alienation. Xt asiy^be-difficult to aooept 
the bslief that nans dlfferentiatioD from otoer species ie ei]iial to 
alienation# because the diffecencea between the two is of kittd. 
Qualitatively# human beings aod tbeir species inay merge with one 
another as "species beings*# but that is besides the point. SO far 
u the alienation of man and the pcoAxst of his labour is concmmed, 
its origin lies in differentiation between various kinds of human 
elements due to input and output of social action energy in the 
relationshlpe bettmen the «K>rking man and the thinking men. It may 
not be the same case if man is co^iared. trith other qpscies. - This is 
because man Is differentiated from other species who in terms of 
class are different in kind thou^ not:.perhaps in quality. .In this 
context# man ia not alienated from man in the sense in which man ie 
alienated from labour due to the flow of human energy towards 
objeetifioation of his labour. There is I need of evolving a ctobs> 
cultural theory of allenaticn to meet practical as well as ideo> 
logical pcoblema enamntered by man.^^ 

Putting the findings in a nut-«toell, it may be noted that aliena¬ 
tion is a value-loaded ooncmpt. Ihe concept of differentiation# the 
main spring-board of alienation# is on the other hand free from 
values. It is true# however#* that the quality asx3 tmuxire of diffb- 
rentiaticm phenomenon vary at micro# meso and macro loveia In^a 
social syatam. Alienation may be a painful' process vid, thereforf# 
may be looited upon as an evil# but ib ina necessary facility litoa 
chi Idbirth wherein the mother is alienaced fram her 49bild# «s the 
creator is alieimted from his oreatioh and a ItooUtss fmam tl|e 
product of hia labour. Man ia destined: to allanatton pr obsss baasusa 
he can not avoid the universal lav.of difftomiAiatlaii goneratad by 
input-output nature 0f eternal aosial metimb.energy: trihewlaateyas<a 
tranaferenoe. In other words# iiputr-autpub.prqosss of laamar actloma' 
in cultural^ spclal# eeqpomi«#^>^litlxaltr aeiaMt£iS'%nd^^t«GdM^ 
logical aebsses of life# and the difft to htis tt csit dis o p i mib ^^ 
meson leading^ to .aiienatiiofi In ■socAal^Tredsrt:Atsumilps)awwt aiHM bi *H ^ 
'diinfltsioitl dC-JmM 
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I am grateful to David schweitser, President of Research ccsit* 
mittee on Alienation Theory and aaseiiEtd) qf X8A for asndiAg Ml 
an off-print of his paper ^titled, »Aiifniitiop Theory and 
Aaoemroh : Trends, Issues and Priorities”, intenH^iowai wgill 
abisape jootnel, 33i 3,1981^ 

Xn the abeenoe of recently published meterial-pn the autilleot 
at w diiBMal, scSweitsets l^igii^fui and vaiuafeie, paper and 
the copy of Aiiiieiettfrf 3:i, i985 of .the.Xlienatiorniieimtf^ 
committee have been of ipmsnee help tP pe in uhderstendint mm 
and fgtgve of this afea or eociooultgral eoneern all hver ihe 
world. H ie in the light of the above material thXt t slier 
.some observations in this qpeplal note, 

Impart froX thephilpfophlcel et the^egdef Xl»4« 

1 have ttiod link alienation oonoeptiitthe aeedlar 




different areas of eecioeultural life of man, 
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101 ^ Mi * iwnMl oeMftMc* of «v«at« in boMit r»X«tinnship«* 
i 'mtm aociftl and atratn du* to 

(pan bo oontainad -mi ovarooa* ptovldod a p araon or a 
e^of paopla.aoo^pbar aitbar aliaoation or atabUlaation- 
apy taka placa. in aocio-obltiasal salationahipa# oa a 
waqMfpn ^ iiadtad akiatanca. and pariodOolty. it wmm that 
; ara ^atinad totp af factad ^ aithac af tiha abova phano- 
mon in hpaaft ralotionahipa* Boaavac« twnaaf £1 m» can go on 
ioMtUAilry baoauaa coutpatT foroea of banony and aquillbrlan 
ninft tfaa di^fwantiatioo-diaocntiMilty proeaas tand to crop 
,w£roBi tiM to tiM. Bquiilbriun and conflict ara tuo aidas of 
w aane coin. In order to control confliet, alaranta of dlffa*' 
intiation can ba aubduad or aliainatad froa either aide con- 
Lict in order to enhance apiality b et w e e n the apposing sides, 
lis calls for aalf-iqposad diacipline by differentiated cppoa- 
ig groqpa and nations on the brink of war. Ihis is a negative 
loentiva for attaining eguilibriua and bamony. Iba positiva 
toeiAlve can. be to meet deficiencies and iatolances on either 
Lde bsfnw social action inputs in raquirad dosas that can 
slMee differaipiation. 

It is advisable to add hara a cavaat and say that if and 
lara diffarentiation between two social antitiaa exist at a 
liht of tiSMf the situation any not and op in dlseontlnuous 
latlonships. This is because in «ich a case there is no 
poad sn o a of aguallty or aguity ba b w a a n two antitiaa. Ibara* 
xa« the inpit-ou^ut prooeoa of aodal. action anargy involved 
i mtah ralatioMliips is likely to lead to hanKcy# intardapand- 
loas- pid anlgnMttionir 

Tba RBtbods for iMing empirical studies of tba pcoosn and 
wot of alienation in sooio-eultural*soGio-aooaeBder aoeio* 
lydkdlogioal and nunaroua other areas of life asy not bs 
Lffioult to svolvs. This cm be achieved if s rssasrMsr 
xppts and uses tbs mffsrantiatian-disoootlmity oyoOnm and 
vut-ou^ut nodal oa tba nad ia for cloasif loot ice, analyais and 
itarpeatatioo of avonts for datamUiing quality and dagraa of 
Lianation in btpan ralationab^ It saMs poaslbla to achieve 
w MariOst critical analysis of alisnatioo pcoosas as an objac- 
tvs condition by saploylng tbs above strategy of atudy and 
rvay research nathod. This strategy being applicable to both 
ijecUva and aubjoctlva diaanaions of elianationr ahall aarva 

a theoretical franewprk of long lasting significance for 
Laasi:^ing, analysing and interpreting hman ralatlonahlps in 
cial systsns irrsspsetivs of llnitations of tins and space, 
is tal 1 olaia made in this paper auat be put to teat is aa- 
trical Bituation with the awllcatlon of relevant set of 


kriabdas* 

The ao called oo u nta t part of alleoaaion»naaBlyf 'an^a ^ 
:s synonyas ate distinguishable as sMa^tta kinds of aocio- 
ychologioal pbanoawnon in the light of the new thsoiry and 
dtbod suggest bare. !» aaaanca, this strategy pro^ i^ • 
prfiiiMpeint for invastigatiiig s^o^ltusal 
MbShiicro Isvals of socisl igptsy all os ar the xorWjJJk 
irmlsM «£ tarrtLnological mtmkM and oonoiGtUBl clarifjr opn b#, 
ifbidrbttt ondar this strategy and approacb^ 
dtf^axhsteUfetoo^scotttliwlty “ 


jMbsvfstt of'SVUliiaisa-oontiBaity; 


is the 
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donate ol hliterloal Mfctet«Ua^ -ted «i«id . .^Ind* at 

' th«' aans <'tlwf,' juiiidn'niteif^‘'te^l 

pcopbondad In this IMPMV «te |>tevfdB< ntethtetiCIbia 
for forthar teek atiLeh n^r 1*lp bcidffa up iteid te tei te the 
clauixal notJxM of'«lienaklee^aM| cxtetepQcaoy 
catiooB. tephueitaar^ «lt. lp> 527); ^%h thU tea df this 
new nnlytioal ftrnBBWork/ sodioHsultural a rt urdn ^ to altetetion 
ia oaitiMBT Ignored'nor undBrpteifBd, a aa t flBB » tha Cfantebck has 
the capacity to enconpaat tlia daaraj^proaOhaB df aubjtetive- 
objeetivtt denotation and poaitlva^tnegaai-Oe connotation of the 
alienation-eonoapt^ - -■■■'■' -- - 

ihe sobjeoeivo-or payehologloai' dlesatiOfactiOh/ eUid objec¬ 
tive or aodetaJ. onai^ an different fome of alienation, are the 
fone of discord arising out of input-output - proossB Of'social 
action energy trsnafonMitloiH trananissioB and transference, 
(biderstatkiing alienation^ilf^tMe perqpMtive agfounts to-render¬ 
ing the oonoapt value neutral, 4U>d at the aams time tranefOmLng 
it into a scientific analytloal^ool beyond anhlguitiee from 
vrtilch it has been plagued all along the histoiridal ettdggle of 
nan (p. 5451... ' 

The exerdec of-preparing' InveyMtosy of «tl awtlfestatiOne and 
propoeltions oonoeming alienatite can be done for eolSiitiflc 
purpose to'under St and its vsttlcal-or horizontal span in a 
aoc4al syetem. soch an. exercise nay not be helpful in dsAicing 
a theoretical franeiwork of investigation. More than what 
differentiatlan-diaioontinulty ayndroma based on ii^mt-output 
model of social action energy in humen reletlonshlpdr can do. 
the oonparattveorose'Kxilturel studies of eltenatlon can also be 
achieved wltit «9vantege with thelielp of the strategy suggested 
in this paper. In any case, 1 agfee with-soteeltaer. that "the 
main obj^lvee of oospScative inguity are tb aleciljr oc ^dbliadt 
/thcae aspaote of a'given ^Mory Of propoeition tebut^ellcneticn 
that hold for-ail societice, thdse'thet^ere Systematically 
televant only to oectain types of BOOletles, end those'that are 
unique and valid only for single societies^ Vhs aim, in effect, 
is to unlveraallse theory aivd continually rsassste its prbpoei- 
tiona In conpetative perspective” (p. 551). 
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Tiihbtr^tive Discretion and Judicial Review 
icepi and Ideologies 



. PANDEY 


am CUUSSlFlCJOTt* of functions of government are, broadly, 
"under three heads, viz.: (i) legislative, (il) execu- 
/aAdnistratiw, and (ili) judicial. The doctrine of separa- 
! cf powers* ils usually understood is derived from Hontes^ieu 
^wa$ greatly concerned with the prei^rvation of political liberty, 
.itical tiiberty* he observed; "is to be found only when there is 
ahum of power. But constant experience shows us that ewty 
invested with power is liable to efixise it ^ to carry his 
loritj as far as it will go....To prevent this abuse, it is 
tssary from the nature of thingis that one power should be a 
A oB another...'.Hhen the legislative and executive powers are 
:«id ih the sane person or body ...there be no liberty. Again 
:e ia’rio liberty, if the juditiai power is not separated from the 
.’Slative 'and the executive.... There would be an end of every- 
ig, If the same person or body, whether of the nobles or of the 
►le were to eZercise all three powers.*^' 

1 coaplcte separation of pow e rs in the sense of the three func- 
18 of a go v stwaent in three independent sets of organs with no 
lapping or coordination is not possible in actual practice, 
iiirttiiiive' of Executive authorities many a time are required to 


! rtttifilWfifiatie legislation, i.e., rules, reflations, notifica- 
iSi ' bfdtrs ' and the like in exercise of powers Conferred by 


iutas. Thdre ate administrative authorities that are 

leadstatutes to awrclae quasi-judicial pdwers, that is to 
" to "detetiSina the rights/obllgatlond pf parties without ^ihg 
jts, llfei'lihe ’Officers. Inasmudi as such quasi-joWclal 

wtitlea are ooeaaicoaiiy reqi^red by relwant statutes >0 ptooeed 
“ (Ct^qusifijrfS^cilij smiwer, the courts of' 1^ 

-dscis^’^-t^ witsr' 

A^eitma* <a, ^ a*; 

■ j^ibe 'ailte craad to biv 4 Men 



\ 

L 





violin* or tbo 41aer«tlan vMfd in tbao i« nor pnoporly. onw PC i iMd 
or thKg ocMdt O Bp M oo t ori^o of lav, aad in alM^ aodi aitiMi> 
tioM^ oioay^ has gona to the octant of snflng that it la ona of tha 
basic ^inctples of English Oonstltutional lav diat all autiioritiss 
vithin tha stats, including tha axocutioa, oust ha t^.cna^ol 
of ordinary^^bourts.•’ ^ * ■ ■ 

ma Indian Constitution too has ^da p a ra - 

tion of povars. in Ran Javaya va. Punjab* tha fiuprane Oouct. has 
cbsarva d i 


Ihe Indian Constitution has not i n de e d recognised the doctrine of 
separation of powers in its abaplute rigidity but the functions of 
the different parts or branch^ ^ the gowerfanent have, bean 
sufficiently differentiated and oo B saquently it can vary well be 
said that our oonstitittion does not'oonteqplata aSluaptigo by one 
organ or part of tha state, function that asaential^ belong to 
another. 

COtCE P T S ' 


Aftdzdsfccative Lav and OonstltatlaDal hm 

Popularly, adainistcatlva lav could be described as the lav calat" 
ing to the adainistration* Apoording to Sir Ivor Jaminga^, It 
detarmliMs t|ia wginiaatlon, powers and the duties of aMniatratlve 
authoritiaa. Critica have found fault with this definition on t^e 
ground that' it faila to distinguish ba t wea n ateinlatrative law and 
oonstitutionai lav. It also Isaves natty anpacta of aMnlatratiye 


lav, lika pontrol nechanisn, untouched. 

Constitutional law, according BoUand^, dae c r t baa tha variOMa 
organa of the aoveceign power as. at . raat—wdidniatri^iva lav 
descrlbea then as in notion. Aooocding to Naitland^, this viaw ef 
BoUand cannot bt aooapted, if it Itiplies that constitutional lav 
deals vith stmctora while adniolstrativa. lav deals vith ftnwttona ^ 
the yarioua organs of the govemneiA because on this bypothaaiRr tba 
powera and functlona of the ccoMi would bs relegated to t^a vhar# of 


adRdniatrs^ve lav idiidt voi^ r»t be an apqaptabla pcopoaition, 
AooocdiL^ to A.B. Kaith^, oopatitutignal and a»ilniat^ativa.laiia 
can not be divorbad ffon eaoh other. Apoording po ”11; ,ia 

logically iapoasibla to dlati nga iafa jidik^|i^abive...i£con . oocintjibb- 
tfienid' la|v ahd all attsni^ to do ao era artificial*. , 

In aueaing ’up, <A)u|4 parNwJ?* 
batwaM 9 ah^^i^i^: 'l^ ,^ja^ latt.'ia'^i^al^^.-iaf 

;d^aa; at^. pcihVfii^ao!^«f .pelnqipla.. 

'^ejpp^iipi«tad j^;.tha:i4ii$^.t^^if lev.ia’ 
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' to inclndt, bMides statubo law's, adnii^riitlva 

king gcooMS, pcacadanta, custone, adhidnlstratiVB decisions, 

ij luva a ilwiwrt the oonoept of adnlolstcatlve law In the 
mg words: 

. adalnlotratlvie law is that branch of public law which deals 
the organizatlcin and powers of adadnistratlve and quasl- 
nlatratlve agmcles and prescribes principles and rules by 
h an official action is reached and reviewed In relation to 
vldual liberty and freedom.^ 

:rative Oiaoretioa 

has, however, not been poasible ^ law or ackainistrative 
tions to provide, in the oonplex art of modern government« for 
Bsible situations likely to be encountered in the day-to>day 
tratlve exercises. Bsnoe, exercise of discretion has becosie. a 
the adidnlatrative functioning. 10 ensure that discretion is 
roperly exercised, judicial review is necessary. Supervisory 
f the courts has been the dominant feature of the Anglo-Saxon * 
'Stem. Briefly, it could be described as overseeing the acts 
a^hdnistration with a view to ensuring their legality. Itie 
ifticm of India provides for judicial review of ackninistrative 
vide articles 32, 136, 226 and 227. 

administrative authority could be said to be vested with a 
ion where the legislature enpowers the authority to choose 
two alternative courses of action without any objective 
e.g., whether to act or not to act or when and how to act. 

‘r one course can lawfully be adopted, the decision reakched 
ot be the result of discretion, but the performance of a Atty. 
one for the exercise of discretion can arise where the end nsy 
’.fled but choice my exist as to how the end should be reached, 
auti^ity may, thus, have a discretion whether to exercise a 
nd a dlaoration in the manner of exercising it. But thace is 
ality or eboolutensss about thsss. In the case of Sharp vs. 

Lord Balsfauiy has mentioned about linitatifxns that are 
b in tits exercise pf disoretico in the>followiog words: 

^biSoretion' mesi^ when it.ie said that sosMthing is to be 
ViUa Uis disoiMion of aUthra^ties that sossthing ia to hi 
^soosjuling to the rolbb Pf reason sod justice and not eaoovA' 
to^priyake ofdeiOn: Msibke'a cnssj^aeonrding te law and net 
tttii Jt im.tp be net aidsittary, vagus and faneltui, bbt legal 
nguiar. And it must be aatecclsed within the limit ;i9hl<^ an 



boowt man compatont to th« diooharga of hit offic* ought 

IiikowiM/ LordtfrOnbury/ in Roberts vs. BopewDod/^^ haslalddo 
tbe folloving low id rsgofd to eaitceiae of disorotibh: ’ 


A person In whom is vested a discretion must exercise his discr 
tion tqion reosonsble grounds. A discretion does not enpOVer a m 
to do^ihat he likes mSteiy btoause’ he is niddod to do so—he nus 
in the exercise of his discretion do not what he likesf but wh< 
he ought, in other eords, he must by the use of his reason asce: 
tain the course which reason directs. He must'act leasonsbly. 


It la not possible to prescribe any special phraseology for co 
ferring'diseretionary powers on administrative officers/tribunal 
OrdinarllVt thS words ''iMy''r 'it stiall be lawful', 'adegua^ 
'advisable', 'appropriate', ‘beheficiai', 'expedient^ 'suffioieht 
'eguitable', are used. These dre notVords of concision. They a 
enabling words and they only confer capacity, power or authority a 
ixply a discretion.^^ The use Of the'^words 'shall have power' al 
connotes the sane idea. 

Lord Balsbury seems to have deviated a I'ittle from his earli* 
statement (siqpra) when in a stoeeguent decision he made the‘ tollowi: 
observationi "where the legislaturer has confided the power'to 
patoicular body with a discretion how it is to be used, it is beyn 
the power of ary court to conteet the diacretiartT P 

Tbe above->ment4.oned9tateinent, however, can not be construed ^ 
ixply that there are no fMters—legal and administratlve>^in €\ 
matter of exetoise of discretion. ThC courts have jurlsdicttbh'i 
determine, in an action properly brought before them, whether tl 
purported exerpls^ of power is auttorised by law. If not the ordi 
could be struck do^ 

‘Discretionary powers are frcguantly coupled with duties. Mhon 
capacity or power is given to a public authority; there may'! 
ciro umst a n oa o which cockle with pcwer^ a duty to exercise it or ti 
matoiec in which it msy only be exercised. In -'other words, legal ai 
factual contextsAn which thwpMfer la to bewxet^o^ nay toqui^ 
ccnblning the power with art cbllgotlon to exetciae. It iAren thou^ 1 
is conferred by the use of the word 'msy'. 

: Barl-t^mictia LX. in Julius v«. KLshop of Oxford obaefV«< 
^toer* m pCWiac is ST piilil to-off leer the pucpeiir 1 

being Used for the benefit of peeibni wboartfs^CifidKll^pdf^' 
out abdiWito^regato^ ito'edip iadefinition 1« supplied by idw iagiWb 
tDie ,of*.the oorditiam»«im|a wldto^thop-^^ «)tltl»d--bp ^ cel 1 
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*5* relevant in the context of the Interpreta¬ 
tion itera way indicating that the word may have to be 

constrtiiid ^ IMposing a duty to act and even duty to act in a parti¬ 
cular manner. 

CbaLllenge dC Administrative Uscretion 

The exercise of discretion could be Impugned directly or 
indirectly. Parliament may, by express and appropriate words, 
provide that the exercise of discretion shall be subject to judicial 
review by providing, restricted or unrestricted, right of appeal. 
For eitample, under Sub-section (2) of Section 131, an Income-tax 
authority has been given discretionary power to impose a fine not 
exceeding Rs.SOO oh a person—to whom sumnons are issued either to 
give evidence or produce books of accounts or other documents at a 
certain place and time—if he intentionally omits to make ooirpliance. 
If the discretion to inf>ose fine is exercised by the concerned 
Income-tax authority, the person concerned ceui file an eq^peal under 
Section 246(l)(b) and challenge his order. 

Parllameht can also specify exhaustively the ways in which a 
discretion may be exercised as l:^ enumerating the types of conditions 
which an authority may, if it thinks fit, attach to the grant of the 
permission or licence and the order would become ultra vires if 
condition other than those prescribed is attached. These are some 
exanples when a discreticxiary order can be inpugned directly. 

However, indirect method of challenge is more common. A person 
who is -Aggrieved by the exercise of a discretionary power, may 
instead of attacking It on merits, contend that the perscXD exercising 
the discretion has acted without jurisdiction or ultra vires, or that 
rules of hattural justice have been contravened in taking decision or 
that the order is unreasohable, bad, time barred or there had been 
breach' of prooeAiral requirements. 

JDDIC^ HSVIEH OP AOMINIPDRATIVE ORDERS 

^ then ariises is under what circumstances and to Vhat 

extertt'irill the court review ^cases of exercise of admlnistra- 
tiV.e/st'A^ifitoiry discretion whi^ ate neither the subject Mttei: of 
appttAI^mUr l^ted by tbs epprew pfbtvieiona of the Act. The qsnerfl 
coniifiami'ih ludiciel defciatons is that''fcourts ahowid not subeti^p 
theiP xxm discretion tot -that of an Authority in which the discretion 
^ in Tamil Wiiiu EducAtidnal D*?Art»i»t, 

san^c^ Msocitti<^ ee. 



^ TMfxhtft 
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tmil lladu^^ th« Sa[^c*M Cotirt founds no ground to intorl^ort In.the 
adniniatratlv* functioning in th« abionco of arbitrarinaaa o;|p Mia 
fidM. She Oburt dbsarvad: "All Ufa including adblnl*|:f*ti^ life 
involves esperimBnt, art and error, wi^ih t)M leading fringe of 
fundamental rights and absent unconstitutional excesses, jud^al 
correction is not rights., the court cannot sitetitute its widaom for 
government's save to see that unreMpnablc perversity, Aalafide 
manipulation, indefensible arbitrariness’and infirmities do^not 
defile the equation for integration.” 


Gkounds oJf Bevleir 

ever the years, courts have laid down policy guidelines which have 
to be adhered to in the exerjOish gf administrative discretloii. An 
Important element whld:i is essential to the lawful 'exercise of power 
is that it should be exerciMd by the authority on whom It had been 
conferred and by no one else. It is a well established principle of 
law that %<hen a power has been confided to a person in ciromnstaixxs 
indicating that trust Is being plexred in his individual judgement and 
discretion he jnuet exercise that power personally unless there is 
expressed power for delegation. Lord Wright has gone even to the 
extent of saying: "It vnuld be rac»t improper on general principle of 
law that extraneous persons, who may or may not have independent 
interests of their, own should be present at the formulation of the 
judicial decision."^® 

"Delegatus non potest delegate" is an important maxim in the 
context of sub-delegeition. It means that a delegate who has received 
his authority from the principal. is inoonpetent to sub-dslegifte ;'hi8 
authority to 'some other body or person. Prom this, it follows that 
unless sub-delegation is authorised by the sta^^itfelf, sub-delegs** 
tion would t)e bad and any act done by the sub-vlegate would be void. 

It is also essential that an authority entrusted with diacretlen 
must not, in the purported exercise of its discretion, act uader ttw 
dictation from another body or person. A duty not to c<mnply with 
executive instructions to ^ide individual cases in a particular why 
is cast upon courts stricto aenm. However, thia rule cahoot fee 
carried to the length of prevetitii^ one govtnmitnt 
ocX)Sulting another of of i^eVentii^ gover n me n t agsMie^ from ^Img 
in accbrdance with the government pojji,cy. Aere woul^^lwaymbe a 
difference between seetii^ advice'and.then genuinely eamccia^ tipf^ 
disoretidn on the one hand and acting t^^e^si^tjty px autonatlc^iy 
under jixmieone elM's advice or directioib . ^ uy 

.Sopm'sets can|a^ -eJqpteSa' pr.<»riaino..to,Utie efC^. 
proviso tp SetAicn 119(^1 of W 

ordsrs, instructions or directions ism^ by the <9mhtrai Boacd pt 
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Dire^ in tfuc ad^nivtratlon, stall be issued^ , 

i (aj tic0^\^'ipoom^^ eut^ity to ntae e partiealst 

'•'•' ' l l i f l ii i i ih ' bif ' .to .tfLiglta of • purtiQilar case in a isurtlcular; 

(bl %b">y to Intertfers with the discretion of the Appellate 
Assi^stit Cosidssi^r or Cossiissionei; (Appeals) in the 
eaerbise of their appellate functions. 


An authority Whic^ has been conferred discretion# can not, by 
adopti^ a fixed rule of policy, distale itself from exercising its 
discretion in individual cases. Htusy-an authority which has 
authority to io^Kise fines and penalties would be failing in its 
exercise of discretion if it fixes specific amounts to be imposed 
irn disofimlnately to all cases before it. Again, a factor that may 
properly be taken into account in'exercising a discretion may become 
an unlawful fetter upon discretion, if it is elevated to the status 
of a general rule that results in the pursuit of consistency at the 
expense of the merits of the Individual cases. Likewise, a publlc- 
mithoclty can not effectively bind itself not to exercise a' discre¬ 
tion if to do 80 would disable itself from fulfilling the primary 
purposes fbr which it is created. It has been said that *if a person 
or public body is entrusted by the Legislature with certain 
powers tad duties expressly or ixpliedly for public purposes, those 
bodies or persons cannot divest themselves of those powers and 
(kitles>....*17 Benoe such situations need to be avoided in adminis¬ 
trative deeision-mtalng. 

A dlsCrStlonary prerogative power is to be exercised for the 
publld $|OQd ahd the court la entitled to see that the power was used 
propernot iqproperly or m^ttakeniy. its exercise taould not be 
hit by the Ultrk vires rule. The court is entitled to examine the 
natttfff objects end s^mm of the legislation and in the light of 
that «xanii'Mtion/tMi^ Mmaidec as to what Is tbe exact area over 
JpQNwra given by the apt or rule under yhich tJie oonpetent 
authtai^'pokperts to set. the entalii^ act requires a power 

to ba 'e^erolieid iin a caftain f^brai, the n^jiect of that form would 
the flMoise’(tf ^t power ultra vir^, similarly, where any 
taiffeitalaf' pfbeeidure is prescribed for thawxerqise of power, the 
tASi^il^C wbbld becosM ^otd if that probadure is not fpilcneed^ 
Starciita of pewer s^ bte^ invalid, if facts on the 
bai^^'blf Il'ich Sxarciiiic'o'f' tas p^r fuat^W'based are not pre<Ma>t ^ 

xi l suc^ litaatlcns get covered undet^ 





vn;. 


lone V'^''Statutory pewits h ep tapf a 
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nullltyf tt it ia ultra tlkatAMf'wift«ui'an a^^of lower 

authority is ultjra viras, tba order 6f tha at^rior oi^ ab^llhter 
Ttifattiil^^ 'auttaotity/'^ 

A vary odlnoii ctiticiaai ralatiiti$ t^ 'dii^r^ci^ or^ra ^ J^at the 
authority axarciaing tha diacration hM n<^; aji^lit^ its n^. < To 
cdia oitt ol! auish aituaiiorit it ia oac^aa^ thtt tii« aUth|xity t4Amld 
ba Oairaful ahd take a daoiaion only after taking into UP^ht all 
relevant aapacta. Tha authority cimni^ nedMaiically sign any order. 
Tha record must indicate that nind has b^n applied though auCfl- 
ciancy of grounds ia not justlcidale. 

A decision would be unauataihiUile if there is no material with the 
deci8ian>naking authority to support tj^e conclusion reached in the 
exercise of discretion. 

Closely connected with the' a±)ov4'mentioned criticism is the ground 
that the discretionary authority has i^red relevant considerations 
and the Order has been passed taking into account irrelevant consi¬ 
derations which are extrarteous to the issues under consideration. An 
important decision of the Supreme Court oh this subject is in the 
Oise df Barium Chemicals Ltd. vs. Oonpany Law Board^^. Under Section 
237 of the Coimpunles Act, 1956, the Company Law Board ordered an 
investigation into the affairs of Barium CSiemlcals Ltd. This section 
empowers the Company Law Board to order investigation, if, ip its 
opinion, the business of the ooupany is being conducted with' intent 
to defraud its creditors or members, etc.r or ^he management of the 
coX^ahy is guilty of fraud^ misfeasance or other miscmduct or the 
members of the company have not given full information about the 
affaire of the coifwvv. The basis of the exercise of discretion for 
ordering investigation was that due to faulty' planning,, the conpai^ 
incurred a loss as a result of which t]ie value of .r,he aharea l^d 
f el Ian and many eminent pereons had resigned from the Board of pirik^ 
tots. The court qUashed the order of the Board qn'the,gr^nd that 
the basis of the exiercise of discretion is extraneous, io the .facte 
given in Section 237 for su^ exercise of discretion. SiMlar jiiiw 
decision in the'case of Kohtas Industries vs. 8,ti. A^aryal^!^* ip 
this case also, an InvcMlgaticki was ordered uiider Section 2?7 pf . the 
Cdiepanies Act on the ground that; fi) there were complects of^sie' 
conduct against one of the leading.dirotors of the pbii^py ip/a- 
lation to other companies subject to his eontiTol ior ^Ich hS MSS 
being prosecute,, and tiiY the conchy had arj^at^d to.Vil '^S 
pvefet«noe i^murms 6f the'lm^e yalM W'''^.3 i^.akh.'<^^mnpt^^ 
beldf ^ It'^'inadequeU IhS 

the reamon Was' In^iavaot'aM' tl^'seo^''iwia''witl^ 

DUMTVvlQnUy DCKlirS HV6 aXAD MW KCUCK OOWI tlw ^ 
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_ ttiere aefc^l {MrpoM is different fron 

aiutterijNd by l«r aind the discretional^ powet is used 
which is authorised but. iri essence for the^ 
^ aut^ity could be ^td to be acting In a 
^'^iaiinef. Such or^rs amount to abuse of power. An 
itj-^eision' ih this Context is that of Pratap Singh vs. 

'ihe i^llant was employed as a Civil Surgeon in the State 
; when he proceeded on leave pr^ratory to retirement. His 
s at first granted, but after about six months of the grant 
, it was cancelled aurid the civil sur^^on was put under sus- 
An eng'uiry was instituted against him on the charge of 
j a sum of ns. 16 from a patient in an illegal manner when be 
ihg as civil surgeon. The Supreme Court decided that the 
were mala fide and the decision has been taken to wreak 
!e of the chief minister and, therefore, it was mala fide 
of power. 

>. Industries Ltd. vs. ITO^^, the Supreme Court found that 
tions were necessary for initiating action for reassesonent 
3 Mere that the ITO must have reason to believe that the 
d been under-assessed auid that suc^ under-^ls8essment was due 
‘.sclosure of material facts by the assessee. since the ITO 
t file any affidavit setting out the circumstances under 
formed the necessary belief, it was excluded that he had no 
) believe that there was under-asSessment and, therefore, his 
18 mala fide. 

nore growds could be mmtioned which have been held against 
.nlstrative authorities for not taking proper care to 
administrative discretion. It would be no use enlarging 
t. Hbwever, before closing this discussion, it is to be 
, that when the power is discretionary, it must beexercised'' 
ly, wbibh mSSTH t^t there should be no element ofarbitrari- 
:he^ decision taken by the concerned authority. A decision 
said to be arbitrary when it is based on mere wbinr or 
or purely sUbjjectii^c likes and dislikes or on irrational 
Ho atatt^e authorises a person to act arbitrarily, 
nesi rttoWB lack of objectivity. Therefore, the administra- 
'sion must follow the path of reasotudsleness. 

tm to be excrcleed within.the jurisdictional limits of 
is k kn^ principle that an adninistrattya,. 
void in lawiv T^ courts will guash# or 
tb or ixrdhlbit any action to anfoccs . 

^ .daftitute of the statutory . 
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JUMZMISOUaiVB DiaCBea^.M^ 


. ' j)A4nisi:c«tllr« dUcretlcin iM dl^t ^ ^ ^ 

vidlfltee «b» tx mxt of jt^ fundjii^ifital rigbtp 9^«n^^|Crit»ct 
nt bf tb« Oonstittnil^ of India. G^rally, ,|:t^ ma 

tdOi ratevenoe to Articlaa 14 and Ijk^^ch 4^1 viUi aut^)aeM;.xalat< 
ing to aquality b^ore the law/aq(ual "|i|rptoctiQn oif Iw (Jlet^ 44) and 


variooa freedona aud) as: (i) fraidoiaof ap aaq h and e K iyan i g o;. Ui] 
fceeddm to aaaetoble peacefully and Without ame; (Hi) fceedoai tc 
form aaaociationa or uniona; (Iv) ffeedton to' move freely throughout 
the territory of India; (v) freedloet to raeidte and aettle in any part 
of India; and (vl) freedom to pfactiae any profeaaloa or to carry or 
any occupetion, trade or buaineaa (Art.19). Oourta axerciae control 
over delegation of diacretion^rji^ povera to the admlniatratloo bj 


adjudicating upon the oonatltutlonality of the law under which aucli 
powera are delegated aa alao at the atage of exerciae of delegation. 
Some of the guidelines culled out from varloua judicial deeiaiotu 


are: 


1. The absence of arbitrary power ia-an iaportant eleamnt of rule 
of law. Dlecretion when conferred ii^pn executive authorities 
muBt be confined within clearly defined limita;^^ 

2. Discretionary power by itself is not violative if it i 
controlled and guldled;^^ 

3. The discretion vested has to be looked into from two points of 
view, vix., (a) does it admit of the possibility of any real 
and substantial discrimination, and (b) does it iaf>inge m 
fundamental right guaranteed by the Ckxtatitutian. Article.!' 
can be invoked only when both of theee conditions ars 
satlafled;^^ 

4. The bare possibility that the powers may be misuwKl or itoussd 
can not, per se, induce the court to deny the existenoe of the 
power;" 

5. Discretionary power to be reaaoiiable must not 
or unoootroHed;^* 

4. Mere absence of judiciel review doce not make diepetionar.. 
power unreaaonable.^^ 


^ere is a plethora of case lew.,on the subject of exeroimiji of 
diecretlon oh natters affeeing fundamental righta. It la 
possible nor neoeesary to reftic to all such cases. ^ S^^ 

to:be taken care of in such mtt»a ss^o^,,^' 

tlon etapuld be Arbitrary, stould indicate - i 
exerciaing the^nwace baa applied itWWdi^, U 


’5- 
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aiKfmtm nleyant wtarial, t;he ocercise of power is not mla fide, 
and tdsi^s is no SftHtsd'of th« ^6«er ^ferrSd^, lAtsse asili^s have 
be^ es v a ig s d -iB aa^il'in sari liar dieeuasion. . 

. mam «totjuita eonford discratlonary poser without lsf)oalng an 
obligation to state reasons* the statutory authority need not giVe 
any mions tor his decision.^^ tioMever,if the discretion is to be 
exatOiasd in the discharge of judicial or quasi-judicial functions, 
reasons suet be gilren to sake the order vaiid.^ 

mUEVS AND RBB)IBS AGSOMST AEHINtSaRAnON 


^ flie constitution of India contains various provisions to bring 

adgainlstratlve authorities/tribunals under the control and super¬ 
vision of superior courts. The remedies by way of writs are speedy 
and inexpensive remedies available to all the aggrieved persons 
against the adsinistration. Article 32 guarantees the right to move 
the highest judicial forum—Sipreiie Court—for the enfordsiknt of the 
fundamental rights which are ^laranteed by part III of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Supreme Court is espower^ to issue writs in the nature of 
habeas corpus, mandamis, prohibition, certiorari and guo-warranto for 
protecting the fundamental ri^tts. Similar power has been conferred 
t on the High Court by Article 226. The powers of the high courts are 
much wider. The high courts can issue such writs not only for the 
enfOTcesMsit of fundamental rights but also for "any other purpose*. 
Thus;high courts can issue writs for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights as also for the enforcement of common law rights.^ 

Article 227 gives powers to the high court to exercise ^K!)ninl8tra- 
.tive and judicial siqpsrvision over all the courts and tribunals in 
the country—excluding tribunals for armed forces. Article 136 
aspowKS the a^eme Court to grant special leave of appeal from any 
judgement*^ decree, determination, sentence or order passed by any 
<. court or tribunal in India. 

Besides the above mentioned remedies under the epnstitution, reme- 
diea are alfo available under the ordinary law. These remedies ate: 


1 . A regdsBt for daelaratory aiction, i.e„ ssehing a declaration 

from the court about the legal rights of the petitioner. Axh 
orders could be secured under Section 34 of the specific 
H^ief Act read with section 9 of the code of Civil Procedure. 

2. ' Xnlilotiim) The petam affected can apply for in^junctiona. 

bajmtoa iia a apecific Order/ecaamnd of the oourt\^evanting 
^ ' ' ' * (iabty doing that idileb he is under a legal cbligiU:ich 
^ the perfmance of a partlcuXir Set or 

" * * ^ be aither proihibitoty ojf mhiaetbty. The 


W'- - . ■■ 
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fcnnsr fodblds t^. doi^ of wrongful x oq— K i t 

in the infringnant of .foiM logal.oc oguitotidfe xi<ght»'4tf JbM 
/jpXoiotlff, ^'ijittex focl>i<hi tOidoor.fiAi^t 

' txntiijumae wn»g4ji fct.. :■; - . :■•'■■■,.*.• 

i\ Suits foe daiBigMr Action^ of adnlnlstriktivo auttwritios cfn^ 
, l?e d)oll«ig«3 in an action for ^magas tile lllagaUty 
- or unlawful act coanltted can be cballenga^ as civil wrong. 

' Bowever, Mhen a statute; prescribes a specific remedy for the 
non-performance of an act, e.g.^ fine,, penalty, etc., the 
performance can not be enforced in any other manner. 
Therefore, in such circumstance^, no claim fqr ijamages can 

.... ■ 

4. Review, Revision, Appealsr^Besides the above, occasionally 
there, are provisions in different statutes/rules which provide 
for review, revision or appeals in appropriate forums. 
Occasionally superior authorities are permitted to take notice 
of wcong decision/act suo motu also. 

5. Section 482 of the Criminal Procedure Code: Under this section 
itdierent jurisdiction of the high court could be invoked for 
redressal of grievance arising out of wrong exercise of 
jurisdiction. 

The multiplicity of remedies available to challenge 
actadnistrative decisions is itself a problem in administrative 
law and occasionally causes heurdship if wrong channels are 
resorted to. In Bannam vs. Bcoadford corpn*^^, the plaintiff 
failed to obtain relief because he had .i^pplied for the wrong 
remedy. Rosklll li.J.'once observed: "There are a number of 
shoals and very little safe water in the uncharted seas which 
divide the time between prerogative order and statutory 
appeals and I do not propose to plunge into those seas in a 
case where it is unneoesswy to so dp,^^ 


It is nbt that all orders where discretion is mrclsed ara open 
to challenge by judicial proceedings. A 'judicial review' 6f 
administrative orders could be conai^ced as barred in the .following 
oircuMtaancm) 

, ^ " .* ’ • 'I' 

1, ^ yarlism^ may itaelf provide for exclusion of judicial 
review by mams of statutCHpy prdyimions themselves.- fbr 
axadpls, <;bi^r P^.Of ^ fi^oomerlSw for 

Ob,; tbs api».opi:^^.attbo|.ity..,^o,ao^h^S*^^^ 

■ - . . liba. ifpr4.,psed: ^ -lor '«3oi*trm 1 

O^mient of sudi properties at an amount to tlw aibtiRt,. 
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i6jf atBpareiit: iMttiliase bmi'd^ the atlpdlated tine, 

aaotion 269 OH of t6is dialer bets a ^icial review bf auch 
aa ec4ec by providing that auch an order ahall be final and 
"bo^iuirtve aiy aiiall nc/t be called, in ^eatlbn in any 
pfboabdir^ Uhdef the Znoone-tat Act pi mder any other law for 
tdie tiaet being in force. 

h dlacretidt^ry power is not revieweble, latleaa someone baa 
locus ethitidi to is^gn the validity of its exercise. Here 
adademib challenges are not permissible. A decision by public 
odrporation that it would only recruit post-graduates for its 
middle level staff not be open to challenge unless some 
rifScted candidate working in the corporation or outside 
establishes that the qualification fixed is discriminatory. 
In such'ahevent, he could be said to have sufficient legal 
interest to challenge the decision. 

in recent years, there has been a progressive trend in our 
country and in various other countries, like USA and DR. Acts 
of public authorities are being challenged under the category 
of "public interest litigation*. In 1978, the Rules of the 
Supreme Court were revised to insert 0.53 relating to judicial 
review and it was provided that an application for judicial 
review for any of the reliefs against a public authority, 
could be brought by axiy person having — "sufficient Interest 
in the natter to \d)ich the application relates*, ibis substi¬ 
tuted expression replacing the word 'aggrieved' by 'interest' 
entitles Any citisen to enforce the lav against public 
authorities in respect of their statutory duties, 
ntere have been a nunber of decisions of Big lish Courts tbere 
it has been held that if the authority for the exercise of 
■ discretion is derived from the royal prerogative, its review 
should be limited to question of vires in a limited way. 
Generally>eourt8 have not allowed bad faith to be attributed 
to the Crown, But such views are not cbunon now. the 
deeisioR Qif the Bouse of Lords in Padfleld's case^^ matka the 
snarganoe of aa attitude of intervention even in sued) cases by 
the judiciary and has been adopted in a number of subsequent 
Qthe't'decisioniB* 

Iff' imdta, ttwre are provisions in the constitutlbn requiring 
exercise df discretion, where expressly or by implication 
jiiiU;i4tl'''eev^ been barred, vis.) 

/Eha nominaticn of mesbers to the Legislative Oouncil by^« 
ot to the oouridl of states tij the Kesidl«nt. 
^ysion 6f «<^stion Ss to dieqUaliflcation pt • 




MVbec of parll—nf, fc wmfUK of 

CH^e lie^latiq^ ^ gowt q ioc ^ ^ ...p' - 

ttow^ tboM amt tor • are cpiMlttod lu> ool^j^aotlva 
fatitfai^loa Of the eaacQtiva head^ thejpropriet^vp^ theae 
cannot ba ^oaetloned fay the eoarte, 

6 . . pm dlacretlon eaerciaed auet ralae a *<3Uaticiai>le' 4aaue. ,iio 

judicial review can be clalaa^ lu taapact of natters which ure 
'non-juatlc^le' or '‘political". It has been helO that the 
issue whether a particular fmction la political, or not rests 
^th the court and not the executive. 

7. No judicial relief cah be claimed until the administrative 
body has given a final decision. 

8 . ^ton-statutory discretionary matters are not justiciable in a 
Court of law. 

Thus, very few discretionary pcwers could be said to be absolutely 
unreviewable when they have direct iai>act on personal rights of 
liberties. 

A 'judicial review", though otherwise permissible, m^ be refused 
on the following grounds: 

1. Ctaraasanable delny or laches: The court may refuse rena^, if 
there is unreasonable delay in invoking the court's jurisdic¬ 
tion. There is no fixed period for laches, as is in the cases 
where limitation is provided. Plea.regarding laches is 
to be judged on the facts and circumatemces of each situation 
and there is no distinction in this regard whether the claims 
relate to fundamental rights or for other matters. 

2. Alternative remedy: if the person seeking relief of the 
court by way of writ petition or otherwise has not availed of 
other usual and alternative remedies, the court may in the 
exercise of its discretloi refuse review and relief to the 
p^itioner. Bowever, thsi Shpcsam Oouct and the hi^ oomrt can 
not refuse relief, under Articles 32 and 226 on the gteuid of 
alternative, remedy if the relief sought for rel^s to 
violation of fundamental rights. However, there is no 
inflexible rule regarding other matters. If the alternative 

. remedy is not adequate, or has been lost due to no fault of 
the petitioner, inyjplvea delay, or the order paaegd' ia. in lack 
of jurisdiction or abuse of jurisdiction, txr Is Illusory, ^ 
h^b court may entnrtaln claim for relief ^ ^ 

'3. dkM-jadiomtat A.'. judiGiel ^iig|isw,pmlm>->*fn|ie^ 
oiif ra-j^dicgta^ if a p^iiioO.had 
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, ' ' ' • ^ 
tM «Mi» pafeition oamot be filed in the saiae court agaiii. 
Oourfce do not interfere with an adtaiiniatrativ^ body'a 
ddtefaiination of facts except when Hts conclusion is perverse 
0 r is not supported by any evidenpe of in the administrative 
bodylk order there is *error of law apparent on the face of 
the record*. The Surprens Court has observed that the 
tribunal is judge of the facts and if there is some legal 
svideneato support the finding^ it would not interfere with 
the decision, ihe oboarvatioai are: 

The adequacy or reliability of the evidence is not a natter 
%ihi0h can be permitted to be canvassed before the High Oourt^ 
(in any writ proceeding). 

the following quotation from de Smith's treatise—Judicial 
sf of Adsinistrative Act (4th edition) at pages 285-86, re- 
3 ed by the supreme Court in Its decision in the case of CIT vs. < 
ra & Mahlndra Ltd.^^, the principles formulated by the courts 
t subject of administrative discretion have been succinctly 
1 up. The obeervatlons are: 

authority in which a discretion is vested can be ccspelled to 
rcise that discretion, but not to exercise it in any particular 
nner. In general a discretion must be exercised only by the 
dxnrity to which it is coasdtted. That authority must genuinely 
ireas itself to the matter before it; it must not act under the 
station of mother body or disable itself from exercising a 
Bcretion in eacft individual case. In the purported exercise of 
discretion it xust not do what it has been forbidden to do, 

‘ must it do what it has not been auUiorised to do. it must act 
good i^th, must have regard to all relevant considerations 
must net be swayed by irrelevant considerations, aust not 
ak to promote purposes alien to the letter or to the ^rit 
the Isfislation that gives it power to act, and must not act 
itrarily or capriciously. Nor where a judgement must be made 
t certain facts exist can a discretion be validly exercisad on 
. 6t an erroneous assumption about those facts. These 

-'eral principles can conveniently be grouped in twc^'imln 
:e9orisM; failure to exercise a discretion, and excess sbuse 
^i^st4of^ pemr. The two classes are not, Inwever, mutual* 
iwh^ive;''thus, discretion may be laproperly fettered hwr mi i s e , 
|MU!!^ canal4smiens^^ been token into acxnupti. aodmbsre 
aiithpeity )waid ever its discretion to another body, it^etm 
ito. ylteb> Mbr is it possible to differentiate with pceeisidh 



th* ground* of iovalidi^ oonMinod 

■■ . ' . •,■.-'•■■. .*■■ ' -■<''•■. i. ■ 

iRte sul>:)eet of adminlstraj^ive diacretlon Is.yaot; iu^.^not be 
covered in all ita aapecta covering all jeleviibt ideolo^ea in a 
ahoft articled Bxerc^aa off dlao^ipo ia an ina««3Brabae part; of aound 
adniniatration. Since bunan machinery ia involved in dedaion- 
making, courts have veil settled the rule in this branch of adminla-: 
tratiye law that an executive auttxsrity must be rigorously held to 
the standards by which it professes its action to be :}adgsd and it 
must exclusively observe these standards of invalidation of an act in 
violaticx) of them?^ in a democri^ governed by the rule of law, the 
executive government or any of^lts officers cannot afford to act 
arbitrarily and, therefore, ocoasiiuially the courts have also 
observed that before the exercise of discretion, administrative 
authority must also frame rules for proper exercise of discretion. 
Courts havs gone to the extent of saying that even the posers, of the 
Resident or the governor tOj grant pardon and to suspend or coomute 
sentences or power of the chief minister to allot cement, plots, or 
houses from discretionary quota or to sake nominations to medical and 
engineering colleges must also conform to this norm. However, broad 
rules and regulations would be unnecessary if the basic values 
involved in discretionary decision-making afe taken care of by those 
^ are entrusted with nidi power. 
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Siudy of Administration 1887 : Centenary of 

Woodrow Wilson's Essay 

^ ^ » • ' 

B.M. CHITLANGI 

HXDRGN WHjSOH marked a new begiimlng in thinking on adW^nietration 
there would probably be considerable agr ccw ant among oonbaapirar 
professional students of public administration that his essay, *1h 
Study of Adnlnlatratlon* is the most distinguished essay of such brif 
coapass in the history of public administratian. Fublished early ' 
Wilson's career, in 1887, it proved a resmrkably accurate predictic 
oC the shqoe of things to cone.^ 

thoBBs Woodrow Wilson was bom in Staunton va., DSIV, on oeoapbe 
28/ 1856. After graduation froet Princeton Onlversity, be received 
doctorate degree from John Bopkins Oniversity on bis brilliant thesi 
entitled ^congress Government* in 1886. He began teaching at Bry 
Matfr College in 1886, went to Wesleyan Oniversity in 18M and t 
Princeton in 1890, as professor of jurisprudence and politica 
econoRV* As a College professw and university president, Wilson 
dealt with the subject of goverment and public administration for 
twenty-five years before be beoasia the Governor of New .nrsey in 
1911, President of OSA in 1913, and founder of the League of Nations 
in 1919. Wilson critics regarded him as an inspiring teacher and an 
effective college a(!taiini8trator, but a poor politician and an inapt 
President.^ 

Beside 'The Study of Adhdnistration'', Wilson's published writfoga 
are extresmly numarous. Among the mc»e incortant are: Omgrwasionsl 
qows cB Bao L i A Stady in iwrlcan Bolltios (1885)} flie State: fTaaentB 
oC Mshortosl and Fcnctlosl PolitiGB (1888)} Dtvisifln and Bsunlor 
182»-1889 (1893)} An Old NMter and Other Bsiays (1896)} aasofi 
IBMlilngkaa (1896)} A Uatocy oC Ansriaan Paople in 5 Vbls. (1902). 
In thsss papsrs, it As to be found ths eaplanstion of his groat 
popular influanca, hia ganiua for aiaplification of coaplaa iaauan. 
and hia anatsry of the phraas that nalcea the ^doa attractiW.^ 

li^laon'a first analysia of tha field of sdAdhiattStioh . wps 4 ^ 
aanl^, tn, hia paper *the Study uC Adnliilsttatioi^" ^honsb )U " 
pcraonal eapsrianoe of sdninlatrafcion at tlu^ t^. Ws pAp^ 
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fcMlI M.A^iQnifipittk ir«il>l^Miag .«ffort.^ !%• inor«a ton* of 
.aurticlo roflocMd th« nwntal of ttw raforn partod of 

1 ^^ it hfta boon a oontinulng undarcurrant in tba study of public 
ii^ratlon» Hllaonr an ardmt caformr and latar a prasidant of 
SarVlca Reform laaguei facllitatad tha axpansion of an athical 
of public duty bayond the conceptual confinea of tha civil 
se and into entire intellectuftl terrain of public adminiatra- 
^ ThUdr Wilson was a combination of political reformer and 
itiva leader, scholar and statesman, politician and 
.atrator.^ 

:y c£ Stud/ of ttte Admlniatratlan 

Ison started his essay *The Study of Administration with 
g account of what others have done in the atudy of administra> 
He confttred the century-old concepts and functicms of govem- 
fith modern government. According to him: 

re is scarcely a single duty of government which was once sinple 
■ch la now complex; government once had but a few masters, it now 
. scores of masters. Majorities formally only underwent govern- 
it, they now conduct government...the functions of government are 
ary day becoming more and more complex and difficult, they are 
10 vastly multiplying in number.'^ 

ng at the importance of administration, on one wrote systema- 
ly on the administration as the branch of science of government 
tha end of 19th century. Political scientists mainly concen- 
i on constitution, nature of state, sovereignty, popular powers. 
They were mostly concerned with the problems of democracy and 
diy. question : who shall make law, what shall that law be, 
w law should be administrated with enlightmmont, equity, speed 
Lthout friction, was put aside as a matter of practical detail 
clerks could arrange. 

America, tbe administrative science was considered by Wilson as 
'n science developed by French and German professors. The 
» for-growth, of administraticn in European countries were tw(> 
first.tlwit in Europe the governments were independent oi popular 
;V and second the desire to keep government a monopoly. Wilson 
Jded that the pdpular sovereignty in America had prevented the 
f-devtlopnsnt od^ science of administration, it is harder for 
raey to-organide administration than"for monarchy.® Americans 
IMW^Xoaeitipablle-oplnion as governing principle. Wilson 
the n^;of i^veloiment of the science of admlnietratloo in' 

putting, aside the concentrattcn 

‘ ; i;; T . ' , ■ ■ ■ • . . ■ 
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'$14' i.ll; 

on oonotltutloiMil ^InciplM. lliladjv obtHtiM ti»'1^^ 

th« study, Bhowsd how It vas a co^ratlveiy now dsVsl^aiNM 
politlcsi sclsnoe, vary cogently presented the neoesdity and vaj 
the stndy .and indicated the methods by means of «hich it ought 
carried on.^ 

BDliticmrMUiiistratlan Ptcho to s y 

It was W^^row Wilson who made one of the first dogmatic 
tinotion between politics and 2 KSniinlstration. Prior to exasdnim 
relationship between administration and politics, Wilson def 
public aAninist^ration as follows: 

PtAlic adM.nietration is, detailed and systematic execution o^ 
lie law. every particular application of general law is an . 
administration. The assessment and raising taxes, for Inst 
the hanging of a criminal, the transportation and delivi 
malls, the equipment and recruiting of the amy and navy, etc. 
all obviously acts of adtadnistration; but the general laws 
direct these things tp be done are as obviously outside c 
above adkidnistratlon. ihe broad plans of govemmsntal aotlc 
not adhdnistratlve, the detailed execution of such plans is 
nistration.^® 

Thus, Wilson states that first object of adninlstrative study 1 
discover xtuit government can properly and successfully do. HUS 
description of central oonoern of politics, but his paper is-fle' 
largely to arguing eeparabillty of politics and eidmlniattat 
Although Wilson drew a line of dnnarcatlon between politlee 
administration yet he was dubious about stretching this line ac 
the diszy heights and dense jungles of practical govenimi 
Wils(m supixnrted the thesis of separability of politics and adho 
tration by saying that 'aitadnistrative questions are not pollt 
questions' or 'politics is the special province of the statdfl 
administration of the technical officers'or 'administration' 
outside the proper sphere of politiee.^^ ^aut at the same'timc 
acoeptm.tha interdependence and close, relation^iip between pal: 
and adzii^Uitratlon. mison puts that no line of demarcation:^ eet 
apart £tdmlnistrative from nOD>adninlstrative functioned can bi 
between this and that devel op e e nt of gavernannt without bnih* 
down the hill over dizzy heights at diet inct ion and through 
jungles of statutory enactment,, -hither. Mid thi^er acootdv '.ifs 
'huts' 'wtNns'and 'hDwev^s' imtUi-thsy.beazw fitmgp^^ 

OOnZxe eyS.^^' '-.y. 

' -ifllsan% >-«ioHs .on-'tslmtlbnshipi^betWBan poldticifcj ar^id i 

tnstionhaveserious inconsistency but the ptcfwtole ahmw^ Of Smi 
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tlM politics# fron vbidi' adtainistration should be free# 
;he ^IvitiejS of political parties# not the process of public 
■ ’^rnulation.^^ 

tonship b et w e en Public qpinloo and Adhdnlstration 
ison esandned the prdslan# as to what part shall public c^inion 
in the conduct of administration# and his answer was that the 
of public opinion should be that of authoritative critic, 
^(xe# the need is to make public opinion efficient witimut any 
suffering. According to Wilson# directly exercised, in the 
ght-of the daily details and in the choice of the daily means 
.’eminent# public criticism is of course a clumsy nuisance, a 
; handling delicate machinery. But as superintending the 
»r force of formative policy alike in politics and adninistra- 
public criticism is altogether safe and beneficient# altogether 
pensable. Let administrative study find the best means for 
3 public criticism this control and tor shutting it out from all 
interference.^^ 

sensability of civil Service 

' improvement of public opinion# the better civil servants ate 
y required. Bierefore, Wilson felt the need of technically 
3 d civil service. Hie civil servants are apparatus of govern- 
Zt will be necessary to organise democracy by sending up the 
:itlve examinations for the civil servants definitely prepared 
uuiding liberal tests as to technically schooled civil service 
presently have become indispensable.^^ Wilson believed that 
service were in principle not involved in the policy fomula- 
He was strongly opposed to the creation of a bureaucratic 
not subject to democratic control.The ideal for us is a 
service cultured and self-sufficient enough to act with a sense 
‘gOuf and yet so intimately connected witii popular thought 
ans of elections and constant publicvopensel# as to find 
.'Srinees or class spirit quite out of the ^lefblon.^^ 

tv 

Ws Ui c w^ for Admirdetratlon 

Ison examined the study methods best suitable for admi- 
itioh. .Pejisctingtbe philosophical method# he enphasised on the 
:icsl and oosparative methods. He says that nowhere else# in the 
f iel4 t^it.i<»# one can use these methods more safely than in 

iOvijap cSf SdWnistration.^^ Wilson asserted that when we study 
^^em of France and Oscmsny# knowing that we are 

« ;.Of principle^ we need not care apeppefeorn 

t^l^Mi'^W.p^tical r«aa^ whirb FrendJmao or Owaans 
fr ’j^aiet.ioas iid>en explaining them to us. If Z see a 
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mirdarous tmllcfi ihinpMiAg a knifa claVairiy, t hia 

shacpaaing the knlfa wifehoat botfowlng pt6t^l$ iniant. 
cosonnit murdar with it and jto by kaaping thla diatlnetion in ^ 
that la, by atudying adniniateation aa a naana of putting 
politics into convaniant practiea, aa a neani of making ia 
cratlcally polltlca towarda all adndniattatively poaaibla toMr 
foralgn ayatama hava to tMch ua. Wa thus daviaa an adjuati^ 
for our conparativa mathod of atud^^. Without oonparativa atud 
govariment, wb cannot rid ouraalvaa Of tho miaodobaption that 1 ^ 
tratlon standa upon an aaaantially dlffarant baaia in a damoc 
atata from that on which It atdnda in a non-danocratic atate. 

di^iqujszoN 


The essay "The Study of Administration", was considered 
beginning in the thinking m adminiatration. Ihou^ Wilson di 
xegAfd his essay too highly, yet WilfOn had admitted that h 
merely presenting a semi-popular introduction to adminiatr 
studies and that it goes critically round the study, considerl 
from various outside points of view, rather than entering i 
handling its proper topics.^^ As a young and enthusiastic taad 
government, Wilson presented not so. much as scientific deflniti 
adninistration as a challenge to the great evils of the day, : 
in politics and the patrofiage.^^ Wilson failed to anplify wha 
study of administration actually entails, what the proper rel< 
ship should be between the admlniatrative and political realm 
whether or not administrative study could ever become an aba) 
science akin to the natural scienoes.^^ 

Wilson's article has been interpreted by later sdiolars in a 
of differmt ways. Some have insisted that Wilson was the orii 
of the politicsradmlnistration dichotosy, othexlihave^ counter! 
Wilson was well aware that public administfatiOT was iraiatsly p 
. cal in nature. The reality of matter appears to be that^Wilsoi 
self was ambivalent about Miat public administration really wasi. 

Wilson was not alone in advocating a clearcut separata 
administratioi from politics. In 1B79} Alb^ ^ickney had a<) 
his '*True sspublic" that ^Political servants must tikw duti^ Oi 
one class. The mep in the executive admlnisttetion sttOul.' 
nothing to do with generel legislation, and men who have to il 
. general legislation dxxild not meddle with the details pt |dpdh 
tlon of any one departments^ Anothitt of WilsdnlB;coi^sni:i^^ 

'' 'wma greatly 'Odneereed -about'the- xdbeing 'or ’‘iM!d^lim^:i^ 
'edmi4iist<ratioii-'Waa-Professor'irtank''4. Coodi^'' 
-<^^;««ea^ii&lmc-<-tO':ili imohjs,'-(kftlidu$fh' 'iMh^mede' 
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Wil«onli*S rejected, between politics as execution of the will 
‘state, and adbtinistration as the execution of that will.^® 
re Was little iirenediate reaction to Goodnow's queries about 
ing, hot merely separating, administration and politics, 
'a well-phrased, thopgh somewhat ambiguous, demarcation cen¬ 
to be the accepted formula among many political scientists and 
pedalists in public administration.^' 

artheless, Wilson unquestionably posited one unambiguous thesis 
article that has had a lasting impact on the field of public 
Lstration was worth studying. His article can certainly be 
as 'seminal*. The article marks the birth of public adminis- 
n as a self-conscious inquiry or a 'generic course'.2® 
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Planning for Infrastructure Development : 
Some Policy issues 


B.M. JOSHI 


IT IS univecsally reciognlsed that InfcMtructure developnant plays ) 
critical role in initiating and accelerating the process of econosili 
development and that it is a powerful ‘Instmnent for realisation o: 
the jb^ective of balanced regional development. Because of its vita: 
role and characteristics, dewlopment of infrastructure cannot -bi 
left to the mechanism of market forces, particularly in an under¬ 
developed country characterized by gross inadequacy of various typei 
of infrastructure facilities. The state has to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of providing these facilities for creating conditions for sell 
sustained economic growth. In fact, economic development plannio?. 
in India as well as in other developing countries, is largsl! 
oriented to creation and expansion of infrastructure facilities whici 
claim lion's share in the total plan outlays. Thus, InfraatrucbMr 
planning becomes an integral part of the ofverall developmiml 
strategy. 


In planning for infrastructure developnsnt, whether at tte 
national level or state and sub-etate level, a nuober of ISfUl 
arise. These can be expressed in the form of choices be t wee n diff» 
rent alternatives about vhich the plmmere have to exercise thiflJ 
judgement taking into account the prevailing oondltldne at any 
time. Some of the major issums which arise in this context hive 
briefly indicated in tl)p following paras. 


B p onn sd e Wb apcial I nf ra st rqctare 

Given the overall scarcity of r e so u rc e s, 

M tpjMliicib ^t«w to select for Jp weet i|i ^ ,i 
pleonere -'libcti a prafyaboa ^ edffwieic ^jU^aitrotitt^ . 

' hauedoore of pow e r, ti m aep o ri end' ''' 
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acute ifoen^iity of tbeae and tliey ace regarded as directly 

link^ 4eve^ai«Mf)t of productive activities. Moreover, tltese are 
’ often stvfoeie^ .vlth eye catching gigantic projects for which 
planneri:, -.a liking and f^ tdtich international aid is nore 
readily Sfvsilahle. Thus, Investment in social inf restructure tends 
to get neglected.. 

BowevwCf there is now a growing cealisaticn that the social 
services^ like health and eAication.are not merely to be treated as 
welfare activities but are essentially in the form of investment in 
human capital. Hmoe, investnmt in social infrastructure is also 
directly related to the aims of iiwceasing productivity and promoting 
' growth. Thus# investnont in human capital is as inportant as invest-^ 
ment in material or physical ccpital. Recognising the conple- 
mentarity of the ttn types of Infrastructure, it is important that 
development of social infrastructure Is planned with similar 

priority. 

Scale and lEOctsiology 

Even after deciding about particular items of £nfr 2 structure to be 
selected for investment, a nuntier of policy choices remain open 
before the planners. Ihe same service can be provided throu^ a 
variety of technology with different implications for costs, quality 
and input utilisation. For instance, there are various alternatives 
for meeting the energy requirements ranging from atomic power, 
electricity, coal, oil, organic waste and so on. Similarly, in the 
field or transport, there are choices between rail, road and air 
transport. Again, irrigation facilities can be provided through 
large scale projecta, medium projects or private minor works. 

Within each type of item, several technological options may be 
available, yor instance, diesel, electricity or coal in case of rail 
transport and thermal Vs. hydel for generation of electricity. Ihe 

I ; question of tsrtmology la closely linked with that of ecale at which 
\ the atrvios is to be provided. Me have already talked of-the choice 
I between ninDC snd major i^ojec^s In case of irrigation facilities. 
. Similarly power can be generated through small bio-gas plants, mini 
and RiGro t^dal plants and gigantic power houses, •the planner has to 
noreisa bis judgsnmnt after a careful consideration of the various 
jpros sod cons of. these eltemativea. 

j • ’ I 
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Bowiever, such Inn approach may not b* Mil'tliblt"'for* a <)«vialiti|)lhg 
eoonoaiy bacauan private Investment is Hampered' by' iMShbe" of 
necessary overhead facilities. Benbo) mid) of the investidsHf in 
infrastructure in a developing eeonoBv is ^ideit'by'the consideration 
that it Mould encourage investawnt in, directly productive activities 
which will create demand for-these facilities, fhersfore, planners 
must make’ realthtic projections of the dsnwnd of various types of 
facilities so that a balance is kept be t ween short-term and long-term 
requirements for economic development. 

Ouantitative Bcpanslon VS OaSlltative nprovesmt 

Another choice that the planner'''faces is between the quantitative 
expansion and qualitative Improvement, ihe general inadequacy pf 
infrastructure facilities and social pressures from all reglCHis pf 
the country create pressures for a widespread quantitative expemsion 
of facilities. This leads to diffusion of resources and poor quality 
of the services provided. In our view, in the initial stages, when 
there is need to create a minimum level of infrastructure in all 
parts of the country, the enphasis has to remain on a quantitative 
expansion of infrastructure. But at later stages of development, 
attention may shift to the question of qualitative improvement. 

Rural vs orban Bias 

There is s marked imbalance between urban and rural areas With 
regard to infrastructure facilities, ihere is gmieraily an urban 
bias in the development of these services because the problem of 
large urban centres attract greater attention. The result is that 
the vast rural hinterland 1$ d«)ied even the minimum basic neceatsary 
services of drinking water and sanitation not to talk of other inf re¬ 
structure required for rural development. This abets the process of 
rural urban migration in a predondnetntly rural economy like India. 
There is a need to remove this imbalance between rural and urban 
areas not only from the point of view of the social hseds of ths 
rural people but also for the rapid ecmomlc dsvelepment of the rgrei 
areas. 

Oonbantraft'ion VSB Uaparsal 

Another important pceblem faced by the plmners is with rS^rd 'te 
the decisions. regacdiii% the location of infrastructure faelUtiaq. 
Since there are not enough resources^ the demand for ail areAs^pAn^ 
bs Satisfied siiwlbansodsly.'- dd ^ othbr hiM, the 
urbah cedtlies Which also have iar<^_ iipAi^fiai, dphemn^at^^ 
greater-pvSsBurs amd'a^e'iHn^MS^l IK'^ ' 

towards'' 
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the ,' ,oQhc«Rttcaition In the- location of the infrastructure ' 

facilities is likely to be more paying^ However, this consideration 
has to te balanced against the consideration of regional balances and 
the needs to provide at least a minlmnn level of social services to 
the entire, population. 

Bapaoslaa Vk Naintenanoe 

Planners have also to secure a proper balance between the need for 
expansioa and creatim of new facilities and that of proper manage- 
ment and .efficient running of the existing facilities. Often there 
is a tendency for emphasia on the former and neglect of the latter. 

* The creation of facilities is also an easier task than maintenance. 
The result is that full benefits are not derived from the already - 
existing facilities while huge funds are spent on creation of new 
facilities. As a result of neglect of maintenance, we see the large 
power houses running at extremely low capacities, unkept field 
channels of Irrigation works, primary schools without the necessary 
fKilities and hoepitals without doctors and medicines, 2 md so on. 

Th^ sheets must receive adequate attention of the planners and 
sufficient funds should be made available for proper maintenance of 
existing facilities. This question is also closely linked with that 
of the efficient management of the public utilities. Due to the 
inefficient management of various public utilities in the country, we 
are witness!^ the phenomenon of enormous losses in State Electricity 
Boards, State Transport Corporations, major irrigation works, etc. 
Inprovement in the efficiency of the running of these services is of 
no less inportance than the creation of new facilities. 

Pricing 

nnjUF 4 * 1 ^? that arises in infrastructure planning is that of 
the prq^ir j^tlcing policies for the provision of public utilities. 

4 Because pf the need to provide these facilities at low cost to the 
society, they are often provided at a subsidised price. Another 
considkiigt^Qn in keeping their prices low is that of the likely 
consequenses. on the post of production in other areas. Against thia^ 
there ate goneiderations of meeting the financial requirements and 
raising stKplusas for financing the dsvelopmsnt plans. Hence these 
: 8ervica».#h<Nild bg run in a manner that they generate an adequate 
retutij pk jihf. heavy investment made in them. However, price 
inrrsssBi be reeorted to cover up the inefficlencs in the 

; W nHijtt i nfc eptstpeises. The price policy of social aervioss 

; Qther requirements as well like that of 

1 encouraging one type of teehno- 

- another. A suitable price poliqf has to 

.. • .1. 
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be Revised keeping all thc^ dlvetiaeooMldecatjiiiaM 

hMBOBkCMB " ' ' ' ' '^' 

Tbe Indian Plans have eaidiasized the role of infrastructure In 
proB»ting econ«iiic development and a subatantial portion bf plan 
allocations has gone into the infrastructure sector loading to aOb^ 
stantial improvement in infrastructure facilities over the planning 
period. Bomeverf infrastructure planning Is marked by excessive ad 
hocism leading to various Inade^wcies and deficiencies. The various 
issues discussed above have not been {«op«ly examined and no ooe^- 
prehensive planning for infrastructure development has been adopted. 
In our opiniaot some of tbe mejor'lacunae in infrastructure planning 
in India are as follows: 

1. Thereis excessive ad hocism and rule of thusb in the alloca¬ 
tion of funds to infrastructure sector as well as its various 
components. No detailed analysis of the rates of return on 
various t^ies of infrastructure facilities have been attespted 
so as to provide a rational bawls for allocation of plan 
funds. 

2. There is heavy emphasis on economic infrastructure and the 
development of social infrastructure has received less atten¬ 
tion than it deaervsd. At the national level, roughly 45 per 
cent of the total plan outlay has been going to the building 
up of economic infrastructure as against 12 per cent to ths 

. social services aector. 

3. Formulation of projects is often not based on adequate and 
detailed planning auid the estimates of costs and benefits wre 
not based on realistic assumptions. Thu^ it is often found 
that tbe aotual cost turns out to be several times more tUm 
the original estimates while oa tbe othsr hautdt the rmturn# 
are not according to tbe expectationSv 

4. There is also lank of integraition in plareing the infrastrum-^ 

ture development. Often a service or facility is created' 
without ensuring tbe necessary linkages as well as other 
ccsplenentary meryioea. Sometimes the Infrastooeture faelltty 
may not get utilised because aiaultaneous efforts have net 
been made to promqto directly productive aeUVities br ]9iejodue» 
tive activities might suffer because Infrastruciiuw^ de^lspp 
mnt is not planned, rorther, in case:of 
ties^ one of the main tmaaom fpr undiR^ ^ 


oapadity is ths lack or inadsqiumoy 
.;|«c9d.of'pawar iina^for tuheiwll fisltf ^ 
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‘ tiM f#w cases trtwie planning of ooapleMntary 

> tof< p( stlH(!twr e ia noA: alBUltaneciisly being dbne. 

Sr TUe ^UMitioti of various tec^logioal options available mni 
t^ir soolo^aoonoBic iaplicatlons have also not been given 
adaviate tbougbt. often there is a preference for large scale 
and eye catching projects which preespt most of the plan 
fuada* 

6.. Ihe question of location has also not received full attention 
which are i^ten ^vemed by political rather than eooncnic and 
technical consider at icms. Consequentl](| there is a marked 
rural-urban imbalance in the development of infrastructure 
facilities. At the local level also, there is no scientific 
approach to the creation of these facilities and ^litical 
pulls and pressures play a dominant role. 

7. The developsmnt of infrastructure facilities has also not been 
in keying with the objective of balanced regional develop¬ 
ment. There are considerable inter-state and inter-regional 
disparities in the infrastructure facilities. 

8. The planners have also not fully succeeded in balancing the 
idwrt-term vs long-term aspects of infrastructure planning. 
The long-term projections of demand and supply have often 
proved wrong resulting in severe bottlenecks in critical 
facilities irttich then have repercussions on other plan 
targets. 

9. Equally glaring have been the failures at the inplementation 
level doe to a number of factors. The implementation of 
projeots is nu(A) slower than planned. This results in consi¬ 
derable cost and time over-rims. conseguontly^ there is plan 
spill over and a large part of plan funds are pr ec ep t ed on the 
on-goimg schmaas. Asoording to one estimate, schemes worth 
Bs.2f49,000 orore have slipped over from Sixth Plan to Seventh 
Plan whereas the eqproved outlay of the seventh Plan on major 
and medium irrigation programmes is little over rs, 11,S00 
orpra« 

One reason for this situation is that there is a tendency to 
. taba up a larga number of projects simultaneously without 
adaguata. provision for funds, manpower and other necessary 
iapwte. Tht motoring of project iaplcanmitation is, moreover, 
alapli sndjinsttsctive. 

10» Ibt ImintSQmoi aspect c»f the problem has also been neglected. 
Mow faotlitiet are crsotad without adequate provlaiona fdr the 
■uriimMhunoa of omitting faoilltioa. This rosults in poor 

undor utilisation of ospaoity/ 
eomkSf otci it Imn Masn estimstad that If Uia 
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pl«Dt Xq^ fackjoc •C txiMiaa'Wit* oC SQtt« llactr tolty 
Boards oou^Ld l?e raised fire* ^ p i js se nt iievel Iv txiip 10 per 
and if the tran«diR|ieR ^ losses «ece Bednesd'feon^Z^ per 
cent to 10 pm: oent the overall availability of therrnl power 
oould be.increased by aoce than 35 per cent tbas andi4i9^all 
. poifer shortage in the country. 

11. The public sector enterprises responsible for provision of 
idiffermit public utilities have diqplayed gross itiefficleney 
in nanagensnt. Ihere is often political interferanee in their 
working as well as non’^rofessional approach in manning and 
managing these organisations. Atere is substantial under 
utilisation of capacitlaa,< poor quality and high cost of 
service non-realisation of dSiaa'frQm public considerable leak¬ 
ages and pilferages with the result that these undertakings 
have become white elephants running into enormous losses and 
potting a heavy burden on the econosy. 

12. In^te of the long period of planning, the planners have not 
been able to devise an appropriate price policy for public 
utilities. Prices are either kqpt low because of political 
conaideratiois- or they are raised to cover the athninistrative 
deficimcies without full consideration of their inplications 
for the eoonony. 


SCXSGESrZONS 

In view of the fact that infrastructure development is a orltical 
element in the process of ec<»>oinic development and that more than 
half of the plan outlay is being devoted to this sector, it is 
imperative that the above mentioned inadequacies in infrastructure 
planning arc removed. A few euggeetions are given below in this 
connection. 

1. Ihe present baphasard and ad hoe approach to infrastructure 
develcpsmnt diould be replaced by a aclmtiflc and coppmuhen- 
sive policy which takes into aecjount the various aspeots as 
highlighted above, in the present situatlmf)/ it i^ld bs 
ap^opriate that a more oopi ^ sbsnsive visw of HtfrastrCMurs 
Is tafcsn ooysrlng,bssids aoanosdc hardcore, social Isfrsstrue^ 
ture as well as iqatitutional infrastruckrurs; Pov develcpiag 
tbs hunM^resouross of ^ country, it is InpearhMit that da 
not.naglact social'i^idBtruetura.'. 

2. .dapi4ing.tba allopatiooa, of variQii;<tltil|i ^v4jdSBiji^^ 

^ t^iyrer aoiaatific ccitefion ahohld b«: avod^nid 
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. . ^ typm of ;i|iifnit-rQctur8. 

3^. $ij|dl«ely, ^Mt«c »tb«ntlon ahould b* paid for analysing tha 
. .KVlOM baofanologlcal options for providing the sane type Of 
fapillty having due regard to their Implications in terra of 
oosta. resource use, enviromental effects, enploysent poten¬ 
tial, efficienpy, etc. 

4. It is also inportant that the quality of project formulation 
should he Inproved. All the aspects of the project should be 
considered in-depth before committing large funds on them. 
The manpower and other requirements of the project should also 
be plained ahead^using modern techniques so that bottle-necks 
do not arise at the inplemratatlon level. 

5. In view of the general inadequacy of Infrastructure in the 
country, wo have to follow, in general, the policy of building 
vp ahead of demand, for this purpose, detailed projections of 
demand and supply have to be iraMle on a realistic basis, though 
in a changing situation, they have to be frequmtly revised. 
Such projections are needed not only at the macro-level but 
also for different states and radons of the country. 

6. An integrated approach has to be followed in planning for 
infrastructure development so that the necessary linkages are 
assured, provision of one or two services at a place my not 
be adequate to attract investment, hence a package approach 
has to be adopted, so that the various conplemsntary services 
are rmtde available sinultaneously. integraticxt has to be 
only among various services, but also anong different stages 
to ensure timaly development of supporting facilities so that' 

. created o^pacities are not left under utilised. 

7. The urban bias in the provision of infrastructure facilities 
should also be checked with a view to redress the rural-u^ 

, disparity.in the availability of social services. This is 
called for not only because the majority of population lives 
in the villages but also because the development of rural 
eoonaev.ls vital for the overall economic development in the 
country. Therefore, the requirements of the rural economy 
Sbouljd'ba given full consideration while planning the growth 
infrastructure. 

5» Iidb;astructuce developnmnt has close links with the objective 
> cf esplcyrant generation, (tot only large scale eaployment la 
gensratad during dia stage of constructioh of infrastructure 
i-, ? -Jlp^acts:' wWjcto are often labour intensive in nature, in the 

f facilities also a large nunber of people 

thim^a^ect of infrastructure planning 
ai^'-toe<'9ia»enfdas wnsideratton so that eaployment 



planning ia properly « a» <ti «a irtttt ; 

iMMber of plan progrannM, l'11t*’''fiREP and RLteP/ pribvide i 
•ultable base for the* slnuitaneotis creation df ittfra^ructur. 
«nd enploymebt* Care should lie taken that the asiMtS create 
under these progrannes are of a durarisle nature and fit int( 
the overall plan for the infrastructure development of th' 
district. 

9. The develoiment of Infrastructure can play a vital role ii 
achieving the objective of balanced regional development ai 
the lack of infrastructure is at the root of thb problem oi 
inter-'State and Inter-^regional economic development. In th< 
back%tard regions and dicttlots, adequate infrastructure wii: 
have to be provided. Hdaevor, in the initial stages oi 
developonat, there may not be enou^ resources for meeting th< 
regulrements of all the regions fully, iherefore, a policy oi 
ooncentcatad daoantralization may be adopted. It goes ndLthou' 
saying'that certain mlniinum level of infrastructure^ facilltiei 
has to be made available in all parts of the country. ' Th 
minimum needs prograomea (mp) under the plans aim at this 
Efforts should be made to see that each district or block i. 
ensured the minimum accepted norm for which a list of th 
blocks and districts %diidi are lagging behind the norms witi 
reject to different services dKXild be prepared and concen- 
tratsd effort should be made to bring them up to the acoepto 
norm. This would mean that the priorities for developing 
infrastructure ehould be devised keeplt^ In mind the specifit 
situation prevailing in different districts md blocks. 

Beyond ivovidlng the minimum level a policy of ooncenttirticd 
effort nay be more useful given the overall resource scarclt' 
This can be done by providing a package of different servlcei 
aiflultaneously St selected points which are rtwwing signs o: 
relatively faster progress. These polt^s should be selects 
carefully at the district level. The central place theory an* 
the concept of growth centres provide the scientific basis fo 
the selection of tbesa points. 

ttille formulating the plan for iirfrastruetete dSvelotSment 
different regions, the qpeclalisattbii of ifeglC nS shbuld als* 
be k^pt in mind. Those facilities ebould bs t>roVi‘ded in . 
regiCn which sfe in accordance with the n e e ds ’ «f the iaeoncnl 
bwe of thift pertloulat rsfion. v 

It needs to be tacntiehed'tMb'pEovleieh of'iKftestmotur 

-elinte bd'EfficientiM(^te'{tlh*-yaro4i[^',b 

deyeX op we nt at: ie«st oeec ifeliswrt 

shpkil4-'be':.pr«peE tk 
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' ^ itifrMUtioturraM} thtt <Mt productive activitioc. Infraatruc- 
ttura plamtidQ' la» thiutf one oonpone nt in the overall strategy 
of pronotihg tha dcvelopnent of the backward regions. 

-SMtafbrOr Aiwltaneausly with the creation of infrastructure, 
other incentives and facilities should also be provided to 
proBote investment in productive activities in the region. 
Nherever needed, the state may take the initiative in es¬ 
tablishing onterprises in the public sector in these regions. 
Regional developnent corporations^ which have been created in 
some states like Uttar pradn^,can play a useful role in this 
regard. 

10. The process of Implementation has also to be streamlined 
specially in the case of large projects, inprovement in plan 
formulation itself will contribute to a better Inplementation. 
This should be supplemented by a strict monitoring of the 
projects and timely and quick decision for removing the finan¬ 
cial and other bottle-necks. 

11. finally, there is scope for improvement in the working of 
the public sector enterprises responsible for the provision of 
different public utilities. This would require a nufla>er of 
efforts^ including adoption of a professional management 
approach, 8t<^)page of political interference, proper personnel 
policies, adequate provision for the maintenance, timely 
r^lacement of worn-out equipmenti, stoppage of leakages and 
pilferages, strict realisation of dues, etc. Closely linked 
with the issue of the efficient running of these enterprises 
is ,tlie question of the appr<^riate price policy for public 
utilities. Coqprehensive guidelines should be laid down in 
this respect after taking into account the various Issues 
involved. 


OONCLDSION 

Infrastructure development has be«> an Important,dimension of our 
development plane. However, neither the assumptions underlying 
Infrastruebure ^Velopmant have been subject to an in-depth^ lyaia 
xx*r its contribution to the achievement of the development objectives 
fully assessed. The planning input going into this sector was also 
not nmaminiiii si a With the large allocations in favour of this sector. 
We bave-.iiWKestsd. jthe vatious iiwJeepjacies that have diaracterlaed 
lnftsi<:toctuEte plaanning In the country and highlighted the Issues 
Which fliWnId be In mind in formulating a comprehensive and 
l^astructure davelopsmnt. It Is hoped that If 
Is-paid to theee aspects in the light of our 





; *ug 9 ««tlan 0 ^ infrattcuetwpe wiU l»iKiQin.rx3t ottly tool 

for ronovlng cogioMl ii*»,lin>ct..«)d fftani3tiog-<tewl o iww>t and Ikh 
provlng ttM qoality of Ufa of tha paopla^ but alao mich battac 
ratucna will ba aeeurad from tha baavy Invaataanta alraady nada in 
tha araa under.tha various plans. 









Distito^fiaiining^f ^ -A Case Study in 
Karr^atMu^ 


L. SHtm>HAaAK 


WIU XVtmKS to district plsnning sxists sines ths Ssaond Plan, 
ths Planning Oosniasioh sugg^ed states to initiate it under the 
PMtftt tlm and i ss u ed a dolled guidelines for the purpose.^ In 
aoobrdinoe With this, Karnataka initiated district planting with the 
ooainhaMnnt of fifth Five tear Plan in 1974-75. This paper atuapts 
to reriew the ei^rlenoe of nearly a decade in this regard through a 
case stud/ of a sanple distflet in the state. The paper looks into 
the planning prooesa in general and in the district and makes aom 
observations on ttteai. This is followed by a section on related 
financial aapects in district planning. A discussion was alao held ' 
with key district officials on the probleme faced by then on plan 
focamation and inplaanntation. Finally aone suggestiona are nade. 
Pith focus on ths process, the choice of the district itself wap not 
of much significanos. 


TBB PROOBS^ 

CtadK ths fifth Flan, a Diatrlct and Ragional Planning Division 
waa a a ti y in tbs Planning D apar tn a n t at the State level md district 
' planning offloart apinlnted in ea^ dlatrict. A abort training 
progtaaan? - watf organiaed to aoguaint tba Diatrlct Planning Offioara 
with tha imtum in and uathodology Of district planning, ftabaaq u ant- 
ly, thay gtspacad a draft ihtagrated District DevalcpaMM: Plan ci 
parapaotlva .aaiair* spanning 1974 to for tbair reapactlve 

■diatelctai 

At ths^rgaitlBailiWnl level there is a District Planning Oq^ttaa' 


Ala yaiiler-^t» id Ctt^^ tha atm tqpte 

Bits'nwort is duly, 








in madb dligtxii± ^ CttifeirUliig oC m HHuetoti tt ii trtete - Matl 
l^lotwint aocidt^} tanweal MMMitfir# Usdict CnAtnt 

SiAtict PswOqpiMen^ ApaistiM:/ Oi«trid: Fid>llei^ Offloar; Bfitrict 
Stabist^i^ Offioac ^ District I^Lmnlng Offlokr (Hwiiisc WictiVsry), 
hasdad by ths.lMfii^.CIbaBiss^^ is rs (^ W Wi f»l »:dod,i^ 

initiation of the first draft on district plan ^ch is t|{Nn pMned 
before the District Developatot Council for approval (with or without 
acdlfioatians). The Council oonsists of all ittB» KAs# Midi of the 
district, the TDB Presi^Sents and all officers of the district with 
the Oapttty Coeadseloner as the Chalraen. With this basic ^intnoduc- 
ticn, we shall discuss the prooess. 

in the early stafas, the.preqii^ aaihly consisted tit coanunicating 
atiUfe level septoral iN^SK^^Uceatioos to the Ptota Beads of 
tf^rtn^s, who in bum coeninlcated the district allocations to 
their oounterparts in the districted While there was no asseseaiMnt 
of tbe relative needs at the state level, the district beads prepared 
fdManas in departmental isolationd : Thus; dlatrict plan aaaantlally 
tiirned out to be an aggregation of jtepe rtm e n tal scfaMs. With e. view 
to integrate . sectoral and spatial'aspects of planning in,., view of 
local resource endounents and nea^, Oiatrict Sector Srtwai^ were 
dellnest^ in early 1979 based on wbether a adeee benefits a dis¬ 
trict «f>d Ita people^ Mneh wbstber it can be planned end inplene&ed 
at ^ district and lower levels without any adverse isplicetlons. for 
int^^etion of j^strict plan with the state plan. \ for tbe ^197D'79 
Annual Plan, 75 per dant of the District Sector outllay at tbs^ state 
level was eliocated naong district on an objective bieis, keeping the 
other 25 per cent as a cuAiion to nake iqp deficiencies in the distri¬ 
bution of plan benefits' or to aocSlerabe some priority prograMeeB in 
selscted' districts. The luspeun outlay Uws co nv e y ed was. to be 
apportioned over the dapertpants by the Dldtriot Plaming Pewittftee 
in cooiultabiw with their beads. Tbe draft plan evolvad by thsai was 
to ba first approved by the District Developewnt Council and then by 


the Opyema n nt both with or withoi;^. nodiflcationsj for Inpieannba- 
tion^^. ^ State- Dep a r ta an ta l,. h saide r pla wed funds opt of the w p rne ed 
<lij*la^;;at,tli^^reqae!it,ff ,th^ lesei . oawfcOfPsrtSK Ibis 

^jC©t?esp^i . oo^it Mil; iMlrlT^. A tesp fo(..<|t!iart«rly ^reviep :of 

parogceoB of iiiplfBpr^ion was oonstitated in. 198<Hil consistie#.. of 

.by ttoebipipy dprtss iqnsr*. ■ 



ozflXKzcr pumms wpcm »» 

Qimcally tbm flaming prooMs bagan m tha dlabrlet lawal atomd 
Mcuwjr tm ooadng yaar and it ma wall trtthin tha yaft by tha 
tfiaa ti»a tha plan finally atproaad by tha 
abvilrniint. A^ ’^diatljn^ da[iattnra froi this pattarn aaw rgad undnr 
1M3-64 plan, iha prooaaa mm initiatad by Ail!^ 1982 with tha draft 
plan^ atvcovad by tha OK and sant to Oovarmant by B apumbm r 1982. 
lha iftah finally ifpeomi by the Goitecnnnt waa raoeivad by tha firat 
waalt of April 1983 by the diatrict. Atia schadula atlll continuea. 
During thia yaar, adnor baadwiaa allooations for aach aector at tha 
diatrict level were indicated by the state level, thus curtailing the 
freadm at the aectoral level also in the diatrict.. this Measure was 
with a View to bridge the g^ between what is proposed by the 
district and what is aptnroved by the state. As a coagiensatory 
M eas u re, a dlacrationary outl«v of Bs.750 lakh (to be divided over 
the districts based on an objective criterion) was introduced to 
enooufagS initiatibn of smanes^ of local inportanoa by the 'n)C on 
its own. 

A new dinensicn waa introduced in April 1983 by asking the 
districts to- provide achenewiae monthly break-up of physical and 
financial targets for the a pp rov ed district plan and the districts 
were to adhere to it strictly, in case of any unspent asount in a 
quarter, it could be revived only by convincing the Developawnt 
OoMMisaianer of the state. The nonbhly progress of physical and 
financial achieveewnts was also to be filed in a similar pr of o r aa to 
the state by the 20th of the following month. Monthly atate level 
rcviewa were to take place by'tha 30th of the month. 

A ahailar approach contlniied for 1984-85 alao. The 1985-88 plan 
saw a departure from the minor hea dwiee allocation pattern. The 
districts ware auggeatad to formulate plan for different aectors 
asaiailng a 10 par cent increase over the approved outlay of 1984-85 
for the tamsctiVe aectors. The schemewise allocation was left to 
the dep artm e nt al heads. The plan formulation waa to be on the 
nonthly emlti-lavel review proforma. Monthly reviews were also tg be 
filed oh the sene proforma. 


SOHB 0«RVA!rZGH8 


he'dteUv aaiwtere scmh general observations on the proosss as 
Also < ift i hi?. eii ti ms; from ths amporisnc* i" the sasple district: 

- . '.v!- '.fi- '"-; 

■ icafnataks that tha plan proosaa for tha 

haglnt hy_Af*y***''**^ cwrent’ - 
, ;>' 'hbeps ’sie oarrtad ciit' as' ■ '’■^MmasgtsV’' /, 

■ 1am'<AJ'veiffl*rtt,''i?sabhes '1^ -(Mst^lek 

^.-' ■ ■BSI 
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Thjt jt wji^tr ii yit . Qt plpn qs 

'MyiW ««n4"i,fn^ly 

^,um pt^Gtm i> 4 s. brow^_^A algni W W 

'i^lflRWttaitioo fidfi'i^. pa^'icyiiMr’:]^,. lil^'ji ijl y^ g l ' .P>n to 
rWlvedl -only by afpcotcpin^ ^ D»v»l<3Eto>|^ OopiitotQi^ 
tto •tat«. X« ane^pfi!lo*r "tov vi 

hi^ to work ro^ tby jir<Mic *nd fton, January to , 

A cqpy of the approv^ on the. prbfOtob la dlraet^y 

, .sent to the district t;reasi^ by the Goyernmit. Hhe, tratoury 
aliows^withdrawl. of limds aj^Ujist ttiia to t^ concetto^ 
d^rict offloacs wlthof^t. ady ^thcr aanotiofqs or. apptipyai^ 
la another good 4 <^nj^ratlye.-.«cfaleveMnt saylaii 
' unpeotosary .paper work, and .tlia^ 

.. Theigi^toitiieton what 1^ pf«po«i^ tto district ai^.aMt l^ 
approved at this state level toouidnot to bridged ti^rodift 
sApinistrative preaciptions^likf Minor toadwlse a^Xoctoions or 
avail sectoral aXlocatioos, r^rtailing the frsadoei of the 
districts, in ^deciding their {n:^orlties. oba situation needs 
to .be rectified through.better ooesunioation between the two 
. Xeyels and sultable^developoent of skills anohg the distrtct^ 
staff throu^ aPP^°pr^*!^ training jHhich ssems to have eaded 
ae a one tine effort in. the mld’^vantiea. .Kith not a slagie 
district official, Incioding the District Plsnning Officer of 
the sample district,aware of the Integrated Diatrict 
Deyalopment Plan, 1974rd4V thie annual plans wars naturally,..not 
fprmilated sgaiMt, this fraeifWDrk. 

The role of District Planning Officer appeat;s to be Mirly 
provi^ng secretarial atoisttoto to the Deputy OosedsBiamj^,In 
the fora of coordinating administrative, m^ relatiii^ to 
. plniyiing aod review of inpleem^Midion' t^^ to him^fram 

tito to tine* with rager^. to pi^strict Am^i. Plan, is 
reeponsibic for,getting various ^i^al ^Xsh|L.fi;^.,ji^s 
departmental headau coepile them together aiid present it to 
the Deputy commisf|ion<fu;|:,Kitp.;^Xittle ssy in the iglan 
fontulatian'pr impleawntation* die office dtoe not even have 
,,.jp.jpew tg«S»i<?sl,hooka. .^jot_,the.^soodfss/, 5 f..Ai^ 

and . his ^ito auiUbly sttoosttomd, ^iu^lhS pFoviii^ pf 

jfor 

4, ,, OaBpph;i:iy >,j^ebiM)^ 

kay offielala at tbs fligtrlCb* Isvel towstA ttoir 
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r. 


Ot not tevt 1 clear perception of plwmlng efpcooches 

' O^iinipia ijft tteir fielde ctW titte anfi, Cal^eit 'for 

ftleii atm any inforiMtion of even general nature wiia 
' 19 ^ limited Vicwa and ceepartmentallaed nature of 
abcK ai«ii to'be reaponalbie for thia. It ia neceaaary to 
inttrtile tiraining programmaa with a Uiew to broaden 
theif otttleok'i develop their akllla and motivate tbem 
auitibiyv' 

tieeentrallaation'of planning and full public participation in 
development la enphaaized for a long time and haa been 
affirmed under the Seventh Five year Plan alao. In prattibe, 
howevat, district planning aeoma to be an aggregation of 
departmental achemes from a ahelf of achemes identified and 
a^pfoved under dlatrlct aector for each department. A plan 
ihbdld idantiiy strateglea and priorities fgr the district in 
its reaource potential (both natural and human), 
redressal of intra-diatrict inbaianoes through suitable 
epotlal end locational pollclea, evolve approaches Ih view of 
tte aeignitude of poverty and ensure aynchronlsation of 
developMnt programoea, keeping the national and state 
priorities and approaches at the back of out mind. The 
; present approach to planning seems to be mly an 
ifbdnistratlve devolution. Public participation takes place 
" ehly titttiugh the role of a few elected repreacntativM in the 
‘-^ikrict More direct and innovative 

MSis^Of public lauticipation could and should be explored as 
‘^MttMptad in Oujafet.^ 

Pa«NOUa. AffiBCCB REIATHC to district PLMtOIC 

In fenetdiypladhing at the district level takes place at three 
* peril Wj? the District Plan, the Zi 11a Pariahml 

Wah and llii^jNMtrldt^^.e^ m icarnatalia, currently there ia 

nil IlilalriFlil^itnmi al ini,- *> not exist. Normally the 

'-rmriahad'Plans'are'tyepared annually for the 
Btatricfe Credit Plan is pr^mrad for 2 or 
^lender yeaira and. apportioned ann ually , 
mna^-.wj ^ ^jjilliljlfgt;'- ' ** ahall study the financial aspaets 

in^bup’ 

do nUtrict (Aniwal) Plan relating to Oitlay 

AD^iefamfc ODuiudi (CMoc), tiitliy ^iprovid 

- ^QkPD), BJdget Rcleiaed by 

and the sxpendtture ineur^ {El) 
^ 19^84 mere dPteined from the District 


' “i'" r.f ‘••.7^ :* ' 











ViiiBttlDa Otiio* Aicli iMm 4 btiitssild finM tte itattiilAMdt 
' i^ ^thla •fur!^ liKir* .tNi4#!l'. » Mfr. i! »y 4aM^, fi^i^^v*. totAl: 

tlwiM.4i!*A.r ^!S*!M»''ti^ 

JMiiri|^l.jak|^4p«i^ ^U<4jBUi>-<t^’'<<'. *N B t> g tt <ftof t#>>>r'^' 
iiifdffiMtiba Md cboorK^Mid fil«sk* lde«cpr«Mi>ft pam^UHotmAtim 
Maglit in thtir ntm ««yn.' CiMiM4tmitlY« m hn^n ksmljm^:^ dntn 


■utplind by tbt oto in tte hopt pnining aam p^Mtnl .onltnttanft* 
lag. Inforwtion on rMidpary Motor eonnlnfelng of oil opoeiol 
Crnijr—■ initlotod by tbo ototo apd tM oantro «oeo. abt«iMd ttm 


tho Diotciet Mini OoMlopnnt Soc^oty. Vo nvo apooor thoN dau 
•ro not riggodaood bKO.^ Iho bcon<l oonelunlono reocbod oto: 


■^ji 

1. Iho GMD for tho Uotriet S&exbt dcheMa faM gom ty neorly 
tbreo tiM8 botneen 1978*79 and 1983*64 and «o DM' tbe 
«qpaoditUf«. loourrad (KX). Even if diaoountod for inflirtion# 
it dooB aignify an increaaed availability of funda at the 
diatrlcb level though the at^e of district sector sdhniwe wmg 
not have goM up slgnificantiy. . 

2. The OhPO general ly tends, to be Mtween 78 and 80 por cent of 

the CMOC. for the district sector a» a ubole. ' TblSf houeverr 
does not isply a unifon slashing of OhOOC by the Planning 
Departaant over the sectors with soaatiMS evbn a rlM in the 
OHBO as coeiiared to CMDC and soMtiaM the itaw ooapleteiy 
drcfped. aich drastic changes at the state level of omc are 
justified on the grounds of bringing tbs bistrlet l^lana^nr 
tone with the national and stMe priorities*. Phi la to an 
extant* the inc any prcpOM a higher outlay in anti^tptifltt bf 
a slaab frcn tiie stabe level, the si^dfioant flooteationiin 
the p e cpe nt age of OMD against OMBC f coai 100 over the aeat|^ 
(roughly in ths tangs of SO tg 130 though scssitfMssi it io.^. 
high ss 190) assantiallv to a soar- txxMMlaabiaiixMk- 

.,,^.hatlohel. aQd'atats.''prhoritler;ho ''ths-dii8|r^rs. 
ajbiPhas of a rsalistic I rfllga t i fle uC tha’dNMiaQiad. anttl**: 
aMUty ta tM distrlc^a* .ThsM' nm oonotMOtht vtarf. 
co ncep t s of district plsnaiao Ming •volPOd againiitClocal 
.. potsntials and cosowosa* ThsM pceblsa w shqnjhi be teehiiad 
through better eoa nM n iceticM and und a rst aa dlii i hafcn ia n.tha 
etste and tha dietriete* and through aoltabde rbtaiwief'flie^gbe 
district'level .^aff. 

3v 

V'V 
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■iftmiiti in tot;, the District Si^or fleheaiM «s m- sftDlSv' 

^^lttdaisti*t %l4sly ovsr ths ssctcws. In a matec cf sse^onb 
V:4^wiiilhD'fJNt’ 'aiWsots Ilka- aDrloaitnrs^ ''.ML'l' rntf^aatar «div> 
DijihKlti^ lrtl«ationr «tc.>'often the 

MM foe bslev tba QWD. Given OOPDr the reasons for low 
JHiilD are net clear, on the other bandjln a nueber of D^rt<- 
. psnts^ tbs VtiD a e ceed e (ranging b e tw e en 130 and 300 per 
COTsb}. Jttma engnired# the departnental heads said that sone 
addltiortal approval mat have oone during the year, though 
they oould not provide any ^alls as most of then had taken 
over the positions only reomtly. nius;there appears to be a 
■isnatch between planning (as approved by the Planning 
Bepertnent) end its actual iaplementaticin as reflected through 
financial provisions. Thus^a serious attention needs to be 
paid to the financial Mtcbing of planning and of inplenentS' 
tlon at Afferoft levels. 

4.. Nhen all dlatrlct aector schemes are taken together, the BI is 
lower than BRED, though close to 100 per cent. However, 
considerable uDder--expenditttre (soihetiines as low as 40 per 
cent) «td eoaetiMS over expenditure against BBO) are observed 
over the Individual sectors. No clear reasons were offered on 
enquiry. 

5. Pinaneially speaking, planning can be said to be realised 
through the expenditure incurred, in this senae;the 
jreslisatiop for district sector acheeies as a whole fluctuate 
hshMsan 49.D,p« oent (1982-83) and 92.5 per cent (1983^4) of 
CRRb it baliig only around 88.8 per oent for the period 1978- ^ 
84 thfcen as a whole. Oonsiderable over-expenditocec and 
unisr eppanditurea agaihet CVkPD are observed at the level of 
(adiDidugl sectors^ Dhile the reasons for these are not 
. eietsryr-t*^ can be only 'eyaqptoMtic of sown Serioua 

it) bobh. our , plunnihg end iapleieentation , 

8* .QBasrbstihnf:! Mty aiailar to the above oaee hold good, for tdio 
rseidaary oiebor also. 

7. D iSttbar of.stato sector sehowas arc alao iaplMmited by the 
distriotit It would be wasooable to assuae that cboervatioae 
a^iar to tho^xnra onos hold good for them also, niua^the 
irttuatien warranta an b f diate attontlon, 

^ r A9 tMBm0m mn 

^ 'dMli)iai|pii|Max«iiN4’l^^ official* of tha 

diatrieiviaanaing, ' IDs'fbl lowing. 







'•> ";;V , .'j'. ■ - .^';r ■- 

'> h, Vt, Mfc ti^ MtthjOt plfK ik 4trjKfmtm 

MMOMpBM tfa« 9Ut» iwcfcog the 

dl«trtet l«v«l Mhioh for» d'hinbit ehunltv ^^£lt««i^tty 
lAmaldbtt tiMn into acseotat idiilb pajnainv fnc 
fhia lapliM that ^ha atata iMctpr^liM"iAo«ld-baa:aaid^aad 
cffluiilrBiafl to the diatrleta bafiom tha dlattict |plib<Mb be 
prei^ed. Aa thla iMqr not^ba daaaltaia la.^^actloa, the 
diatzict plan Aoiild at ^haab tataa c o y daa n oa of thp qiwiotng 
aohpM of the atabe aaofcor to tha diatzict. 

2. Tha officiala ppintad-aat tha ‘policing'’ natnra of our 

adainlatrativa ayatanT'thpn tjt baing pcodaettop a o d potp oae 
ocianted. . Tbua«wfaiia tha eoab^ down atzonglp on a 

, nagativa napact* it bacdlT j^ovidaa foe an-appcaciation of 
good vorkf individual initiative# ate. Ihia in affect 
gueations th4 czux of our b^niatrativa ayatan and needs 
being looked into urgently. 

3. Hm problen of intar-depe rt aa nt al /int«c-offieial coordination 
Msa noted to be nainly a probleei of hunen ego. Riua» it needs 
a vary tactful handling of bis countatparta in other dspaet- 
■anta and the aubc^dinatea by the oonoecned official Mhothar 
.it ia at tha level of Dapu^ Ccageiiaaioncr or the District 
Departneiiftal Heads. Solution can aserga .only through an 
appreciation of their setoal rolaa. Soitabla traiaing in _ 
intar-paraonal and organisation b^vieor any be uantgi in 



this regard. This view waaandoraad by the panioz district 
officials. . . 

According to tha Deputy cosadsaipoar# the pravalanoa of 
atrengnr dapartnantal loyalty as O Bi eaa e to bociadatal idptkty 
does not pose any dil^i««^ty ia ss wd taatiaf the vaftsaa 
distrist lava2>w«iviciaa. Benfavar# official a haadllng 
anttara on bahalf of tha Oaputy Oeeniaaionar: anpraas, this 
^ff iculty.. Aa affaotiva solution to thisp^^laat la.a za- 
organiaation of tha diatzict adedniatraticn 4n tnna stth tha 
area planaiiig ooaoapta. adnocatad di^iOt pinBBli^,>, «hia 
poirfe ■ haaibaaa ajeboratad a le n ^ aJ 

da the liaaua ot t zageant . ttaa n f ar of hay dtsiari^ oifBLolida# | 
tha author itipn fait ttmt though dt diazupth dovalO|aMNital 1 


aotivitiei# vaatad'inusaaU.aaydavalop, ^:tlMy.,aM.4^^ | 

'One pi*iCf..'for'nOT* tjtm 3sy«fii^>r.th^j 
fzen the ■'pricing' jfoia’:!;' of ..adi^'iai^c^i^ i 

•naii!tt;Of .thi'oliifCTaar i 

«eabM"irihifnif, ia.'ii»,ai»i.‘'yp%iny j 

' • ^ •f"'* ' ' ''v'.'/. ■■fyif.r i 




oHswer vurnmimetn' fir'' 

r tb« r«ocnt ttorkin^ gro^ on 

- ..'- j pip lt'ri f fe 'giawiitsr <!jwiw 

SNfwity OoMMsioMr of the sm^Io dlstriot eowiderod tb* 

/ Plrntting OffioK adaqMato. «te gloe 

if«»i tte iMod for • aiatrict l«v«l iKmitoeing bodf 
^ (oit^r iB4fV<n^t or I^dgr thf MO) wbm Mlrad. bphovoc,. 
.tl** ptgoontly Moag to iDfiinly grovld* •ecrotnclal 
MiOlAtanco in planning related aattera to the Deputy 
fiin pailai ln i Mr . Aa aaggeeted by the %iDrfcing group, on District 
plamiiog# thla poeltion naeda to be headed by an officer idKsae 
atatua ia next only to that of the Deputy Ooeadesioner. Such 
an officer should undergo training in broad national/regional 
iaaue and priorities, area planning techniqueef organisation 
h^taviour,'etc.,i.on the one hand a^ should have leadership 
(|UMiitiea and cepacity to handle. huMn engineering problems 
(particularly in the context of bringing about inter- 
depa r t a mntal coordination) on the other, 

7. iM for unomventlmal approeicbes, i.e., not aubnitting to 
standard norma prescribed), it was pointed out that such 
departures are not questioned from the state level, provided 
the <xx)oemed Deputy Caaniaaianer has okayed them. Ekmever, 
tte advantage of ttila flexibility has been taken only on a few' 
oecasiona. ihia flexibility, if tmxperly utilised,can bring a 
aaa change In dlstrliet planning^ . 

8. Spj^or 4i4tj;ibt off icUla ware not aware of the details of 
'^Iiitkbipa asj^rinent^ of reforms in Ahmednagar Collcctocate 
adif^nintta^ion, it ia important that the details of this^ 
aapefipapt art widely circulated to all the districts in the 
county for suitable emulation. Ihe district officials were 
also ^ awsre of the working group report on district 
fllSXMipg which wss out then for more than a year. This report 
bop. should ^ circulstsd in <(11 the districts. 

I* iii oftan ppintsd out that political an# adsinistrative 
jn^rinrs ,vs op|xissd to ^sntrallaatloo.as it 

. aMiUis dalggstihg sore power to lower order units, which are 
cthic^fs held by th*« in khsir respective spheres. In this 
, esgsrhifae can only say that a genuiiw political oCMsitaanit in 

of dpcaantraliaatisn and district planning is a must. 

' 

'I',/'.- ■ ■■ 

•fl»’'di^--tth>f"hsbSia« pulti-ilsvsl planning and dsecntrallsstion 
itshtl^^lliytllhP'^hhhcbnstitutienal' faith ip - dampefatio 

th» ipsaic frsmewoth for 









- 'imie ioi low 

frflB’thlo .toart; oot <Mrltwg''<)teii>LWtiw'i:'■ "''''-. 1 

' If -h 

Ifwil 9 tt ooMilttxd' to- e i a'' iib to ii|- ■iiiii|'«|illi-^<jHc oeiii^Mt. 
iMOMslbaeo* CHI ip tobr a IMf^woii iltati^ plMniiig 

•gainat tba ni^ibnalHftata {«tMitlfp) anii^ locikX naada aad 
potahtlal'a. loaf/Mdioa tata <katrlet plaha abnuld ba 

pcaparad facai jBWttal plwO can bar i ^por t - t ofta d and p a a aed 
by tha stata aaaanbiy. Soch an i^pcoacb will davalop an 
ovarall undatatanding of thadiafcciet econony and help in 
aonitoring tba pcograaa, Ipart froa throwing cp ^ peculiar 
Batting (eoonoale/social^pt^cal) of tha district. Vo aoooa- 
aodata such peculiar it lea and exploit the potentials of the 
district better, it nay be naoeasary to deviate froa national 
and state priorities at this level, ensuring an overall 
balance at the state level, duch an exercise can be under¬ 
taken only against a long/nedlun term plan. 

2. Wiile a c h ea e a are aaaea s o d in ^raa of financial and ptysical 
targets achieve, no attenpts are made to assess their 
economic and/or social impacts on the district econony. In 
view of its importance, such a cole should be assigned to a 
monitoring and evaluation cell under the District Planning 
Officer. 

3. the roll of District Plarailng Officer and his tarn needs ta ba 

identified clewly, and accordingly supported and upgraded. 
Tha state should be able to establish a better rapport with 
tha districts so that resorting to administrativa 
prasoriptions can be avolMd. It is asaentiai that tba 
Mstrlct Plaiming Officer, taeet and others/lat laast the 
various district dap a r ta eB fc ai heads) connected with pleiiiDtng 
mA iap l mw nbet tco ace trafiaei to have a tobid outltok ee the 
adonoayr tatdinieal akiliedf prdjsct jplamilng, rndn a gealen t # 
aoiiltoriflg and awalaatlam'aaea plebnihg cenoepto and akillsi 
laadarabip and motivations! and orgahltablonal bafbaviour 
Aills to ovaroiMe the huaian ago prcbieah at diffatabt Isvsla# 
etc. ■ - ■■ ■ ^ 

4. fha Mstriet Plena are prepa r e d tea tba ftnaneial yaaf and tot 
Diatrict Credit Plana are prapsrad for the oalandac yeas,. 
Whi le tfaara aiM rmaaens ftoha^ being as they are, pttaapts 
ahottld ba made to brea^-^ the District cradU; Plait into 

. ■. .'ipiartaiiy isdsW aaH^S'-its- augsaemb.-wltih^tostoh. 

. . ppftorsMoe^.to^ :m tba- otoiDm*.' and 
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to ttoB with Kolitbiy bc^-u^ in KitfMfc^ 
fi in pt«|«riiig tte'District Credit Pl«i 

bn^ss. 

ii|p^i>it id felt tbst thsts is setirs for isi^rovlng/ 
tdb to iii ll d Cog ^^ the adid-nistratiys prooedursa for 

a state and its districts, within a 
dis^Ot aaoag ^fecent dep arU ie at s/ tiia dsneral adsinistra- 
tivd j^rdceduiresf.^c., in addition to the scope for the In- 
pfov^Mnt in reeord/filing systems. As noted by Prof. 
Man jundappa^^. Planning Secretary of Karnataka, in district 
developanntjPlanning^prograaBies should be integrated first 
hocisontally and then inter-district, vertical sectoral inte¬ 
gration Aould be'achieved. Be also suggested a change in the 
accoanting systen in tone with the spirits of decentralisa- 
tioh. ' It niay be advisable to appoint a cosnittee in each 
state to evolve siaplified and efficient administrative proce¬ 
dures to facilitate decentralisation, such a body iMiould keep 
In View the re ersmnd attons of the Oorsiittee on AdtacLnistrative 
Arrsbgmsnts for Mural Developsnnt and Poverty Alleviation 
Progrssnas released reoently.^^ 

Mbllc participation is esaentisl for the success of decentra¬ 
lisation and developsient. It has been pointed out that 


Pandtayati Maj bodiea have often acted as hand-naidsns of 
VMtad intscssta.: Such m ia o as s rtwuld be off set by inclodisg 
ripBsamafcattViss of «bs disroasasBed in thass institutions and 
thfou^ ths eight to roeall a s«ter if be does not serve the 
totsMst of people, pooplels psi^icipation can be sought 
in othar ways also. Aaoantly Gujarat introduced an Incmntlve 
outliv foe foe districts sgalnM shioh a matching oontrlfaution 
of 50 ot 2$ par cant dtpanding on tbs backwardnsss of 

^ .Ksa hiM to bs ralaad Ib^al^, lbs appfoacb proved vwey 
subeoaaful with tbs psoplo's contribution coning to 9t per 
omat gf focftMMd enamt to IS82-83. Innovativa a ob rnwa ; 
Itoa eittal f ies-fi^li^ arxsngenthta, purthaae of lapcooooplc 
yohiiy'foe tUbaetopv nporationa, pam-medlcal vans, pips¬ 
'll^ liljl c(;^Mad< 90 Sts foe Uatef-supply# electrification of 
afo^ itobM io^ ate., sa»rged on local 

. Soch esasplaa Aoold be emulated. 


7. tfo mforaaeh In.ouc planning at all levels baa beon highly 

aw. .Mtm.pt. 

. faafimroea, partlsmlaely at tba 

iW laoela ahonl^ba mads. ««a,tlie vaat 

./fottac iiiiji.irr^ atlllaatton of'imtarf 

e ea ei rtoa f fo ibwia'to aetivlt'iaa of 





iwM tor <»'<^«^,'ilB ^q|t^,jl| .^9twine 

Cixpit^nt a;^ will U fay^V tht 

poHtl^l iM AdniniiiltmivA ^ 

;. 'p{ Authority ttfa^rofirijitA.iAvalf,; ;|^ Shrl 

. p^. Dlior»^^ forber Onion Mintotar'fpr’tA^ninf# 

AOAwthing that apMa'frdn Viya of doingjtbintlA in new 
ccnbihatione and in now ina^itutifine^'^ "not that 

one ia holding on to*. ?Thls yital, fact neadiy to be 
racogniae^ 

In oonolusionf Inaafar a»joiu planning and adnilhlatratl,ye, ayatens 
ace btoadly aimilar ovec'the Utate, tfe ballava A^ nu^.r' ^ these 
findihga Hill hold good for other atataa alao and the auggeatipns 
useful to than. > ' ^ ‘ ' 


.1. planning Ccsniaaion, OiideliiiAa fw the bocaalAtiOA of Statelet 
Plans, New Delhi, 1969.' 

2. This section ia baaed on various stath govenmtnt circulars on 
planning process issued £ro» tine to tine and personal 
discusgiaos nlth district officials. 

3. Schspst involving subsidy or additional postf wee n^ot to be 
tidcen up, it least 30 per cent 6t thei outlay Ws to be #cnt or 
ptogri—na benefiting the Hnafcer aections. 

4* Planning Goanissicu), dbporhnf tlialfeAdling#tAfnp'an limtcict 
Manniag, Pblv I* New Delhi, ifsy 1984^:’ ..r 

5. Sanat NWta, Planning in Gujarat", itae Bconoadc t!iaM, betober 
30 and 31 i 1985. 

6. See for detaila b. Shridharan, District Piaaniiig proenss in 
Karnataka, Study sponsored by the Planning Cdni dBAi on, 4k)vem- 
nant of India, Asa, March 1886. 

7. ii. 68iriAar4n, "Decentralisation «id Diatrict planniM”, Vhe 
j pq n ai t c tjaiss, August 9, 1986. 

8. naming oeaadsslon, op. dt., Nsy lfbA. 

Vv Anil XUAsr inkhinar ^foim in^^ tpllnoteeate pf iMdnAgar 
■ HW a h a m a htr a ) r. * tbn iniiandieiVBAl cC AWiris- 

, tr^ion, vol. KOb. 110 . 2 , Aprii’^ouna. 19 N,. - , . 

10. hJL VhnjundaBpa, ^bee^ralised plnming‘^^obiAil|| ut ^IdnlDia- 
trstion add o^dirtidiiOn*, a (nper^DresmitAd lA: tW 
Sanioat oh KiudWtallairf Plamtntlikaiiyl nnifh ai, [e<n»l* at the 
institute e«i .Spcj^^ and.^Kopuepto-C»inge,- l ia ng ai lw S r diawnber 

11. ; DAjdftnmt oTPUral oeveldpaiieht,, ^ to 

anenlnpannt'^dnd. Pis w w iLy MlwrtiAaiwPiipgsi^^ of 

i«ri«itAt»i!W,.^4iiM«hbw 

U^...jSanAt..JNHUi^.«B*; dJt* 

13. Planning Cbinidsidh, Ustcii^ Plapnlii^'fllAf tielhi, 1^ is tpllt 







the Government of 

ilaiye and Khasi Hills Autonombus District 
9 Sinc61978 : A Review 


>R1S JYRWA and SOLOMON GABRIEL 


1 SctiBdule to Uie Constitution of India enumerates powers and 
t Of Autonomous District Councils in Meghalaya, Assam, 
nd Misoram and these councils aim at protection and advance- 
Um culture of the tribal people of these states. Ihe united 
Intia Hills Autoncmous District Council, which came into 
B on June 27, 1952, was bifurcated into l^sasi Hills Autono- 
Atict Council and Jalntia Hills Autonomous District Council 
uy 1,1966. Ihe Khasi Hills, which covers almost half of the 
' the State of Me^laya, is Inhabited mainly by the Khasi 
1 the following pages the relatimshlp between the Government 
and Khasi Hills District Council has been examined 
act of Go^nor's i^sproval/assent to the rules and regula- 
11s passed. by the District Council and the management of 
bdUcktion by the Khasi Bills District Council since 1978. 



ales and regulations/billa passed hy the Khasi Bills Autono- 
a(;rict jOpunci.! came into effect on receiving the approval/ 
of ;the, Oamtnpr of Meghalaya.^ Bie Khasi HiUs Autonomous 
, on July 27, 1981, passed a resolution idiicii 

withhoW^ his assent to the bills passed 
i^ilsi ^Hii 'jtaJtonombus District Council was "an ummnted 
ttpe 'tn ' th* Way the Khasi people want to manage their own 
of Mec^laya gives his i^iproval/assent to the 
bo the advice of the Government of 
Stic. ^ ^ gga regulations pajMsd by the 

* “ ^ Bpprbyai of the Oomemor, 5 out , of 

<ha ooBtrol of Msncets 

nctot can bs to the disttfet^^ 

' - CcWncil and thkt tlis CanatAX cm 






mmasi.nifei^iaa 




M2 


toUa oa ttaa goedt «nt«pin 4 tfaa -iSontcoi 

of. -focoot (2nd MMndnant) Met, pcooettiM 'twiUNwnt' for 

po co opo «(K> iUognUy cot teooo^^ Ifeo ItMingOMBt on#.. OdMxol of 
•dcoot (3rd Unandnint) 2etf' proMdoo tbo donditldm indec 

idiioli folUng'.^tf ti^ yav bo o.» n)o w ;i d ,^^, 
oion of C^tm ond BMMyn.Act* WiiVibi'm «nd 

aiooooidian^'of CblttjBt ond ’If^r iino, 

indioobo ^ oond^tloM inter ^ Qanyib^ the 

Diotrlct Council can teoforarily taiut ovot tbb adobiistrotion of a 
villoM from a village ChiefThe Trading by MoiHCribaJUiOrGl 
Manteent) Regulation, X9Ti, |>rayite* 'Ben a pernm lo fgund to 
be oarryiag op trade or buoioM^ without a valid trate lioteoe, the 
ooMOdlties traded, including thS^tools mS egulEwents teed for trade 
ac business, are liable for seizor^** ^ trading by Mon-^rlbals 
Regular ion (fourtii Anendnent) 1982, enpowers an authorised officer of 
the Council to enter a shop or a abop-ctsfr-residenoe i^r the. purpose 
of teecking the trade or for the ptoepoee of seising the ocseadltiee.^ 

The AdadnistriAlon of AistlceCFlcst Aaendbtet) Rules, 1988,'. Pro¬ 
vides 'that tha District Cbuncil Court should be a Court of apfMl in 
rappect of all suits and cases where tiie parties to s te** 
tribals.^^ 

nw Oonstitutlon of the Khasi Bills Autcncanus District Oouteil 
(tante teandsant) Rules, 1979, peovidM: that the lone noainided 
aeaber ebould he appointed by the Governor on the advice te the 
Council, the Gowenwr returned the bill to the Council wi^ the 
advice that. the rule should only provite that the Council could 
reooaa wn d the ntee of the notenated amber to the Governor. The 


bill was than paaaad Incorporating this advice of the dteemor., All 
the above mnticsied rules and re^ilatione/billa (aets)reoevied the 
governor *e approwal/aaeant. 


Ibe .prlnacy Bdupetioo Regulation Act, 1980, did not gat the jnaant 
of the Govmmor. It pravitee that no pfitery eteool should be 
eetabliilh*d ^ BV l^ecn or any orgaoieatiop witi|;i6i;it tha pet|i|itei<’''' 
of tha' Btecutlve coBBcLt^tee of tte DiUtrict.Cooniidl .and W 

pcimry ateool which tea not obtained sucB • peraisteab wuld ite ' he 
eligible to sand its p^U tor sitting in ^itery 
prinsry ...tehodl _ lleaiyi^;,cierti;fi,^it eiutehsti^ 
shtitlsd“to'tacteve ate teant-rin^d frtei.'tbe, i^buMcil.^'.llte 'Gd tej^r 
did hie . V ail te ; hi! 



|0soiaiD».oxi^^ cooncm 4^ 


i(igb|, >:*!# ,^ coiftilww for th# sate of , tibt quality of 

Ite in^itMoa of 9alf-Aowlr«) Property Act# 1980, did not get 
the. » aii . i nt .,,of . ^ ^bvernpr^^ the Advocate-Oeneral to the 

G owow^ '■' <i€. HdgNOi^a eQfrMsed the view that the relevant provl- 
elana ^ iof ^ Indian Suooeesian Act, 1925, with auitei^le oedlfioa- 
tlons/ fiqht profitably be extended to the Khaai Hilla Diatrict, 
rather U;fiui ending a sei^ate Act for it.^^ 

flue IChaai social CUatom of Lineage Act, 1980, mainly providea that 
any IpMai iabo adopta a peraonal law which ia not ocapatible with the 
Khasi social cuatoai oonoerning lineage as laid down under this Act, 
fo^^loMB. » way of life non-ooppatlble with the Khasi my of life and 
is not a^^epted as a Khasi by the Khasi clan Durbar, would cease to 
be a Aasi. Ihe Act further provides that any person of a Khasi 
father and A non-Kbasl mother shall be a Khasi provided that he has 
adopted Khasi. social custon of the father and that the clan Durbar is 
satisfied, that he has been observing the required Khasi custon.Ihe 
Oovsmoc has not given his assent to this Act nor has. he given any 
raasoD for wltMioldlng bis assent. Aw Governor did not give his 
assMt beqause in his view the bill was not properly drafted. 

The Governor did not give his assent to the cattle and other 
Anijoal ISaxatlon ttegpolation Act, 1980, because he wanted certain 
modlfioatlons in clauses 3, 5, 13, 14 and 15 of the Act.^^ Clsussa 
14 and I& o£ the Act mre only modified by the council in line with 
the advice, given by tbe Governor. Clause 3 of the Act provides that 
all cattle of ops year and above, kept or reared for trade or for 
profeealonal milking or for butchering, should be taxed and that no 
cattle reared dosmstically by indigenous inhabitants should be taxed. 
Ihe Giover]^ in his msssage on June 8, 1982, indicated that cleaise 
which eplp^cs the District Council to levy tax on animals,was 'not* 
properly defined"^*i but the District Council did not agree with the 


Ctoveraor.. It.qppimf that tbe Government of Meghalaya did not want to 
bcii^ , spy discriminBtion to the people in the milking profession on 
tbs biii|ih,oll ths^ bsing indigenous snd non-indigenous people. Clause 
5 of the Act. provides that no cattle rtnuld be kept or reared for 
oxparciai .furpcNW except under a permit issued by an autborlswS 
Ooui^l, Ihe view of tbe Governor that- the rsgumion 
was a function i*ich 'did not fall within 
ODuncll'W,.. was not aooeptabls. to 
the Xy of ^ Act ptovldss that the mm^ of cattle 

of abed aboujd not exceed 10 li» case of 

but m qpss of, »i*ol:Oa^.opnsis^ 

ha 10. Ciauseill »«thet pe«rtda* «Wfc ift 









that tbfh ]|inb4c 'hf «attl« ctn miy tik 
9<rkmUiit'Qt-iS^ 

'' i«ibj 4 <^''to(^ioaa tii ttw 

'prcgNK to OQotml 'tha iUMmc of 'M 

'b«‘pii;int|bd ^ hot# that Binoa ilia nuibat of fbata^ o&Ini 
and baffalooa my incream in ebu'rm of tlm^it iaiitatiOfil 1)^ 
pomiblo to liadt tfaair nuObK; ‘ Siitm ttie Cbi^ieii atlc*'to 
in hot laakiii^ any chahgo in clauaea 3, 5fan^ l3 ‘of tha Abt#^^ in 
apita of th« yi^^ of the Governor, the' iattef did not give hla 
aaaent to the not ae a ahola. 


fhe ^tablishawnt of village and toen police Force Act, iM5, 
providaa for the eatablt ah— nt of It separate village and'toun police 
force In the district under the bocitrol and supervision of the 
District Council.^ But the Governor hiks not given a ss e nt to thls 'ltet 
till date; it appears that the Goveirnnent of Meghalaya iS hot'in 
favour Of creating another police fdtce In the dietrict apart ifroiB 
the Meghalaya police. ^ 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman' and Members of the Executive 
Cooaiittee, Salaries and Allowance^ (Fifth Amendment) Act, 1987, 


raises the salaries and allowances of the Chaimm, Deputy Chalrsan 
and the Nenbere of the Executive oomiidttee of the District Oouubll; 
the Act has vipt received the assent of the Governor till date.^ ^ 
H aa fc era* SalsrisS iind Allowances (pburth An end wn t) Act, 1987, which 
provides for the increaae'xrf the salaries Snd allowance of the 
■embers of the Council, has also yet to receive the assent of the 
Oovecnor.^* 

The Adsinietration and Election of' Sirdar of NShlong Act, 198$, 
«wliich pfoVides for uniting Byrcng slt&irship and HMthdn9-*9ai8(!vilung 
Sirdafshlp and alto for the appointment of Mahlong Siifdarshlp^* 
rebelved the assent of tiw Qoeemoc. . 

The MaAagemnt-and Control ^ fofoet' (Fout^ ISiendbmnUAct^ 
which itfovides that all forest offioets wbuld bs desma^' to hie pehlib 
servants Witdd.n the meaning of ths tndUh Pahsl rMiv^ ^ 

aiatnt oT'the'Governor.: 


;The'Aad.ntstratiQn pf dusti<« (Second Amsndmshfci Ibles^ 
proyide' there wsuid he s odiirt viX^ige^ah|t''8lM(^ 

twbr'bt more vU'ls^s 

t^e-tndid 'he'>' siMlin^' {toic^'^’Cbiinbil ''St 
.fAklmr'-pcbS^iib "thife'^ibe^bSih^■'iig'- jwl- Sypmjj 
'PB4ari'''-)i!iald aaiiNaetitfi *miM: 










gtm. Ot HBMun fc 

Go o« -iJoftiflf; (T^c4 t9»imaty.MUm0!^:^ 

feh»^i ^o, ^ .oof .^tioi»i Butxwmim^r, 

^ Mdititoo*! Ois^r^ QouncU =PPMrji! r 

aqd fW^Jj^j-pyer by ^.^dicifcl QMiMr.dMigiM^^ rM^ 

r*?flv«nl the aas^t q£ t^ Oov^moc., ,.,- , -, ,.,- 
*.,Vdl(9AM<4pn *»y,th« Cotmcil on Apxil .IT, IWO^ 4 >?widM i 

that i,'^^,x^|lJl^,,^€^;l^ti«n/bia^, after it .^as Mint^v the .OQ.veewpt,; 
foC;,iifCQ^l^raij:i^ jhy th^ CouncjLI and was passed t>y the Counc^^f ^ 
ag 2 U^ wjwity. pf t^^jaertaers..present, and yotinp. jitth, 

or suggested by the.l^vernot#' it. abould receive 

the aj^^pv^ai/awepjt ot.tte Governor.it nay ^ pointed oyt that, 
even a ^atf^ ^iplature. in xndia does ppseeea.a aieiiiat;-poweit* 
ihe ;(5oyf^p',9f a^^te <^ reeerye a bill,passed.py a sbte.iegislaT. 
tive Aiuj^jy fpc t^ oonsidera^oo of the .Resident of.,ibdia.^^ jip 
this cpripe^tcw,it may be observed that, it Is assent la i tl^t the 
Goyerpi^. tig,at ^ete.ig^his power to give or withhold his approval/, 
asfent.to.,a or rule/biii passed by tbe K^i;Bi,lla Autopo*, . 

mous Jbl,gt^ lot . .Connell because the Governor, has to consider ^^^gny . 
regulati^jOK rule.pf bill, from the p^nt of view of the interest^.of; 


the Kbdf ijC«pgnit|r {Snd other residents of the state of Neghslsy#: 
and, 'aipW,allr idM 9 -.ini»r(^ Of tbe nation,- . . .r: 

^ Bts^gtiy^.<:pn^ittee qf the .Council rightly pointed out to ;thec 
Sarkaria Oosinis^Qu CiQ. .^ctg^ 2, 198S, that the 
In h scit a p ppv^;'rgriqpa^by ^,19180,. didi.not repelve ithe 
ckveinpcVaaaant^ the Government of, Meghalaya felt that the. 

relev^ ..gif ^ Indian Suoosasion -Act, ,1925, ■ tnuM sultablT.r 

be jta^ g^^^ble snd Jthat^o sepajfate Apt va« necessatji; but .tbe 
GQ|vern^^.,of .JieghalAya introduoed-ih the State bagislatiwa A s ss s bly 
in _Ju^ ^ 0 , s^-lai^'1^411,.‘the.’tojgessiqp .to Sel|^ ; 
AQspiirai 4 *J^ 5 M>Mi^^,SBM<^ » 411 » end the hsssBbly: 

of the Xkfwtrpt pi is ' 

ndedsii^ feiilori the iJi'lstrici^ Coubcil cap even disOTss'and pass, a 

It Ul aug^ted here that the provisy^. 
<if thi GoWrrior te ^ away Widi», as 
oit either to give or to writliboid, h'u ; 

Mir’regalatibh oi a' bili paiased by'W; 

^ - ■ - - ' ..,,7 

' ■ i ’ T&ftoi vj 
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•iijn»il%d ib' Mbiioois 

•IT* inuMiM Coancil^‘bui-«tii1r df ditpawal^f• 

ineittMli «n th««i/ indloaingfulttleff thb^eadMrs'ahd iM^aet- 
ln 9 1 ur« mt f^bn tfw g)r«bes prc^ldatf IS^ the tiovdnuoabt of 

Milblilaycv tbk teeax6i^ to tho^BROcutivo-tlbnadi^^ 

Cooneil^ Mity A'biiMS fcite toMftero arb lidt ^Id tholr;Balai^«s'ih 
tte baoauaatiha grainta ar« not reoalved iin But thfl^^ornaent 
Oi ttoghalaya claimed that it la’trying to me«t thotreqtiiteiAanta of 
t^.Strict Council a> far as poieibls. According to th« dtate 
QdmtitMnt/ the* delay in’fhe Ihisbursemeht of grant to tbe District 
OBfiljldl is the fa^ that the tllstrict obundil'does not suhnit 

its ^ 11 'stiftsitent of accduntti 4 |nd dtilisatioh oertiflcate in ’tine. 
Ihe GovOmaent contends that the grants given ^^if icaily for 
primary edt^tibn sere utilised by the Ooundl for other purpc^, 
like the general sdminiatratlve expenditure of the Oduncll/ete.^ ^ 
thdt' sdeh utilisation of funds ty tbe tibundi led to tMe disioeat'ion 
of funds often redultii^ In ikt hajrlng enoucbi raohey 1 ft the^dli^osal 
of the'toundll to pny the full salaries of the tedt^rs of the 
primary sChools/ particularly since The Government of 

Meghalaya sSnpOlnted a One-nan CdSmlSsibn of int^iry^^ headdd by 
Justioe S.K. DUtta (retd.)/ Chief justice of Gatihati high Coult/ on 
December 20/ 1983/ to go into the question of Validity 6¥ the 
District OcwmCfl diverting the'funds given for primary educdtiohly 
the OoveriSMht 'tO meet other ex p i n se e of 'Council. 

THs't^eNMnleSion coAOiiidiob thmit st^ diVeriHoh of 

grants Sas nOt propel Mnd it reeCMiended the taking ^er i^ the 
adiihcLsktatldn of ttw primary' education by the Government from the 
OouhOil^ and itie Go v erwint took Over the odbtrol of ptimai^ liibea- 
tien in the nidii Billi on >cbrtfary’2^/' 1984. AS of'tei^/"it 
tsnatos unde)r thi State oovemnsnt. The Tsdohers' Association ^ tine 
Klmify ScHools- in the'iOiasi-'ailia Supports the penmnent talfl^ tjVtr 


of the nsaagamimit of education by, the GovernmentMei^iaya 

from the'^Distriet’:^ou'n^il as ofiiy then thqy will be t^re pi^tbgir 
eala.rihiVi)>(9 P^d in full fl^',tlne.'^f;ihe,teaGiH^e>f^^ 
■'S^ieiaittldnijf j^ye,ma^ . 1 ^ a depi^ ■'m.f!^ri<:$,9PM^^3S|d 

at iP'dUpMl. 

' ilMi- District ttKakritl's 'ihlkri 'qf ;'ftai4s'’M^ 'bo 3i» i ^ e sl >w A l, 

'i^eral'tai.'ahd SDlsor'''Veir(c'ies.^':ebi^; hed'-byn;^ 

- balHlf‘'of' tba" li|£ter.^'^' jyBcpWttt^.to-^'-tbtiidi lj;-i:fae--q6vet»n|i#l'*^ 


:rlet tsadhcil's 'dhlkri ''^;'ftai 4 s'’M^ fo t^z 

tai.'ahd mutof'' veft(c'ies.tw':ebi^’hed'-b^''wi^«^^^ll-'.un 
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i)^ 4 ^ 0 ;|f« 4 jr,^«,Cpancil's share of the taxes-on minerals and 
r vi^ioles only in the form of advances. This practice on the 
of the Oove t iwent has been extended to covet professional tax 
: 1963-84.'^rther/ the Government of Meghalaya ever since it 
into existence in 1972# according to the Council# has not been 
ling to the Council the actual amount of funds collected by it 
rofessional tax# mineral tax and motor vehicles tax. iRiis policy 
Mi'Oo^namnt n e ed s to be reviewed as the Council has the right 
tow the anpunt of taxes collected by the Government every year. 

may be pertinent to point out here that the District oomcils 
've to be seen as essential political institutions by the Govem- 
of Meghalaya. Even after the establishment of the State of 
laya‘,the three District Councils in Meghalaya have not become 
rf luous as there is a need to maintain them for protecting and 
wing the specific and distinct cultures of the three main tribes 
ghalaya—the Khasi# the jaintia and the Garo. Moreover# the 
Bills AutonomcMS District Council, for exanple# has been pro- 
>g the Khasis of Me^laya a good training in local self-govern- 
as they do not even have Panchayats. 

may be suggested that the Government of India should allot more 
Jto the District Councils in Meghalaya^as it has done recently 
le case of District councils in Mizoram?? so that the District 
3 il 8 in Meghalaya can discharge properly and efficiently its 
:ions in consonanoe with the provisions of the Sixth Schedule to 
SonstitUbion of India. 


;>ara9raph 3 <31 of the Sixth Schedule to the consltution of 

Legislative Department# Khasl Hills District council# Official 
Besolotiom of July 27» 1981# Shillwig. I.,-— 

Ooverweent of Meghalaya# Meghalaya Gaxette# Shillong# 

Noveobex 15# 1979. 

Xbid,^ Jima 2# 1»0. 
axkk# May 24, 1980. 

Sbid.#- february 12#'1980. 
aadvy Ito Vesbet 6# 1980. 

Ihu., August 18# 1979. 

I&d4i^ dune 10# 1982. 
a»t4«# JOBS U, 1981. 

oSnatt;. Bill. IM*. iHi. 
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‘••'i iar>n>iigjoiiff iKUie^*!-!-' -i • •«.? 

lau ■iwat.-.-i: ‘■.- V. i:-.:'-})- ■■<“'.^ ;j'/-'.->c'j 9r;- '' .sO’, i.'^>-. 

20 .^, t«f49«HVt9ent;« .^« Ktawpi Jtiiaih:AutQnai»iia^fiiitrict 


21. Ihi Idi*«l ’tfn i'*'3^dfi«iiin6as fiJihrrict tSiirticll, 
Ku^O 0 («iita(>r»:JU^'VlMi 2 } ■■-■• 

22.,i.34rt^i;fl»t^nh:<;ollec;t«d.fc«BLttie UgtalativeDcfnrtannt; IChtti. 


2iy i miapQmitm»i^^ Ornimtimi Uteiibtfca U thiPttMdii^ 

, c,,; QpniMxM)#. efAvfim mO^ aiiomboom - jffiftli ammOmrn^'iKXki -ktl7. 

26. ''’-di^-'•' 'Ki^’ra^a^' '-Oiiitta, 's«Uiit)4V I'i, 

27. XbU., August 27, 1987. ? / >. . , : 

Ur"Sd;J-J im'?. ’' ■■■•■■■-'•■■•■"• '”■; ■•' '‘'''' 

30y '<«fibs' ’br 'th® Jl^haak Bin's DiSWict Council;' 'sihil'long, 

' ■'Bi<gi‘daab£V4'-''0aparfta«ifer J^l 17,' IM©.' •"'•■' ■^' ■ ■ 

Sld.-ifAVtlBla 2(ffitoff>tl)ScOgM^ibttti0nc«f!ittdls.' c;i-: i.' V. 

32. ) Ihflillv Hilla Ak;^cncnious ,Diaii£iat Gounoil^ shllioM. 


asptsirittet 29, 1985 to Oetobor 2, l»85r P. 5 

33. SupLsatsc, Shillong, August320jb'2989. 

34. 8.K.Dutta, Mpott Of tbs Oos-Mit OaaBd.s8ion of inqulcy on 
^ BriMur:^ Bdocatlon i« tbs Aast: Bills AMdilottottbLttAKlot, 

,C, aiillong* 1984, p, 1. 

3Sis. iBMJ u^> Pi [Si!:.,..; >:■: :}iU •. • .^ j;.-!- .-. • >r. ■:■ • .■■■n'i •■.>■ --'i- 

36. Bipljntsr, Shillong, Qatobst. 29,41886.* .'. Vi'ji.. io :5i..i 

pcoftMion,^.t^nsc9l« Sh^jsotot sshlclssbCSiSOM of 
^ nsjor souross of inooma for the Oouncllw Jfct psr paesgv4l8i 8 
(3) of the Sixth Schedule to the ConstitstiOff ofjtn^iaf^^ths' 
District council'has the power to levy a«fteol^IegtMtbst««s on 
^nifiSssion. But hHomwt of inadBqriate(Bittblse»'?to'tolls8th:tb^ 
tax, the District Gounol'l soughtutbe Jkaj^i«£;(4;ltebSl8itt 
Governaent and an agreenent was arriviiS'at,a<caaci41aB ,tbjNtliOb 
tha St«:e GoverisRsot would collect thh tSriBtyl|wy;isrgnSSlv to 
toa Council the.tax after deductin»itb# 

P«r«»Meb 9 qf ^ ^«BBiSshsd«lfMMothf.fililiblr 

sfiqgi<t!n^p9:14S;tb tha^Blattiot Ctmaoil fB^es^aeahSMtax 

I i ma i % nxi mi ’ 
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Wbtmi lilla Mtoocnoas Oiatrict'Oooncil to the Oorornor of 
^t)4limUs*§ fll^lloqg in Hatton of rtnanoe and Jidainiatiativo 
I, p.3 $ flbillong. 

tiX 'tiw jmt. 1987-89 tha Govarnnent of India has allotted IIb.4 
•otoro poT tha Diatrict Coanclla in Mlsoram in the annual plan 
fOMC the State as Mainat Ra.36 lakh provided for that purpoaa 
i“ ca?:a*^r 8apt;^r>8ti 
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PtiUk: Corporations in Developed Countries : 
A Canadian Case 


P.IC KURUVILLA 

* 

IN RBCaO* years, public corporations have increasingly used 

as instruments for inplenenting badly needed eoonoBdc development 
progr 2 mines in many newly developing countries all over the world. 
Ijately, a mnber of articles and books dealing with many oonmon 
problems facing these corporations have also been e^ipearing in the 
literature on politics and government of developing countries. Some 
of the basic problems feeing public corporations in these countries, 
generally identified and analysed by several authors, include the 
following: 

>• 

1. Failure of political and administrative leaders to establish 
clear, concise, and administratively inplementable goals for 
the oocporations; 

2. iMKSequate political priority and stifiport for .the corporate 
programsBS once they are establimiad, especially during their 
iflplemsntation stage; 

3. Neak administrative oa^iacity of the oc^rpocations booKiae of ' 
scarcity of resource such as men, material and money; 

4 * Qnfair oonpetitlon from their private sector ooqpetitors as ' 
the state artificially Alters them from the normal disci- . 

. pline of market fpross; 

5. Inability to Inprove relations b e twe e n the management and the 
workers; 

6 . Persistent failure to in^ profits or even to breidc even; 
difficulty to fulfil tha teoad aocial and political objectives 
expected of them; and 

7. insufflcieA observbnoe of aocxxsitsdjlllty to legislatures, and 
gover nm ents and poor responsiveness to the oeedtf the pi^lic 
they ace intended to vperve. 



. Itagy of these studies ss^ to sugg e s t thatf 
oonditioos of eocoomlc and adnUilattabive 


given: thHi< ,Oiitrent 



PCBtlC OGItRI»TiatB IN 138VS<»«) OOM^IUS f«l 


pruLlwi%^-« fUndtoMAtally peculiar to and Inevitable In the MMly 
ocutrl^r central porpoto of thl« article Is to slnpie 
out of a najoc public (crowns) corporation in 

C 5 miiifle?‘';oiir^ Oorporatlon-^and to contend through this atm 

sti^ir' 1 ^ 1 ^ . bonti^ to tto cceecnly held easuRptlon^ oertain puk4ic 
entet^eiM -In the'eoor>oe d .cally developed oountries also continue to 
be eoMtralned by a co n glo no ratlon of coiviek econosilo and adndniS' 
trat^' jkolhliato for whldi there are no easy and isnediate solutions 
in si^t. Although it is clearly impossible to establish with any 
degrw of certainty and definltude the gcnerallsabillty of the find¬ 
ings from a single case study such as this, it is hoped that It could 
at least {srovlde a few amll helpful stlnulants and pointers in the 
direction of much ne e d e d and useful ocmparatlve research and theory 
building. 

The Canada Poet Corporation is one of the most wellknown and 
largest Orown corporations In Canada. It operates more than 6,000 
offices md esploys In excess of 60,000 people, it also has mbre than 
13,000 postal outlets In stores across Canada. It handles about 8 
billion pieces of mail a year and its annual revenues exceed S?.75 
billion, The real property assets alone are valued at around $2 
billion. The Canada Post Corporation %«8 est^lished in Octotbet 1981 
as the successor to the Department of Post Office. Over a nurtwr of 
l»eceding years, the Post Office Department had been besieged by a 
pelthora oi massy problems. In a way, the decision to convert the 
Poet Office Department into a crown corporation represented a des- 
parato, last-ditch effort on the part of the then Government to 
disengage itself from that messy bog. 

First of all, for a rnatoer of years, the postal rates had bstn 
soaring itoadlly but the Poetal services had been bedondng mote and 
more 'inefficient aiid unreliable. Secondly, the increasing postal 
rates bM also been accompanied by massive deficits for tbs ■ Post 
Office, in tto eKly,1960'8, the share of postal costs that was 
subsidised'theoU^ genanral taxes aymraged about 14 per cent, py 1975f 
it had riasn to 4^ per cent. Thirdly, thefe had been imnense problem 
with toe'-nasslvs pfograw w of mechanisation which the Post Offloa had 
eabartod"^ in tto early 1970 b. Even before the prograame wu com¬ 
pleted, I nusi^t pf ccxijpebent observers bad concluded that the bulk 
of tto i^ltory bto already becoam ctow Fourthly, the . lon»- 
otandiag ' ito^ relations in the Poet Office were 

bmximiiifcy mbctet Ttors were a noator of nasty labour dilu te s 
^icdtidallf lid to ototly lto«l illegal stribss or sloi^- 

'totrot stories oemiiig. tot 
Vaetgtmrtt, including those of periodic theft* 

' toiidhliaar pid wilfUl, damage topcctor^.. 



'-'tKi€ ’ ikk iii!^miMti/ii''^iili^^i^ 
^ct«fl9i‘'t9*''^ d^^boiSR^Ild 



f *•.'.. .-• 


^ ■ iv" Ai(i"'ifefiei3^7'^ y??i^* ,-,?f' wiW^iWM to 

'' dttng&g'ibq^i'at^ ^rqpyiii'crtibo Of r^taia^ 

'' 2. "'MiaiiyariHl ii^>«i«tly 

3. bafijcit radix^iba ii^ tlnmi^^i it;ii^-fbff,icifneiyf 
' 4. A Mora effleioit aM iainroyed Mnagancot ayttMi; and,,, 

S. Halntenanea <rf acHra t^^anqul^ «fploiira;r-:«ai>lc;^, ralationp and 
■ labour'jjaaoe.''' '*" 


TOday^ hdweyer, ai^ter half ai dcMm yeairaj y/lnm ona Ipojw baf^ and 
saaea the degratf of auooeaa tha"^srporation baa,had in fulfilling 
'' iba natidafce, the irapreaaion one geta ia, by and large^ a ne^tive 
one. , 

'fifat, concerning the twin oH^^ectiyi^of enauring aj} efficient, 

' bnK^ataal and acceaeible national'poatai, wirvice, capablf^ of jaae^ing 
‘ the ebamnicatiaii needb of CatiMdiahai the Corporation haa. not yet 
bean-atDle to fegiater ai^fieant iaivoveaent over what itf pre- 
dHH u k oe dapartwht ALdl am a coBBdttae^ t^t reviewed. 
and ptodubtivity of the oorporatidh^ noted in its rc^t in the 
oorpocatlanll'iratadA id'ette ia unquestl'o^^y ayrvldaf'tbat 
.'picR-^ and deli^^ry Of ^1. But n^ CnuiUaM‘acsc^ ,t^ 
have been oonatantly oonplaining Ubout unre^ia^lity^ alcMMa^ jmiA • 
hdit bf ihafficibctel’ea 'in the delivery of |tto aail.^, lb ■nka-pi^h*’^B 
’ lter««P, ’id' Mbant yearW, in an ef fbrt'to ^htaln co«h*r tha,.^rpi^a' 
tiOd^hai'beehcattai'iinig'iitany ^atd^ty aefyiMar Xnb^ 

■’dMlivaty frdn^aiM'^dMa^;B‘ 'ila^_^'tb fi^.'ii^'’1b^^in^ 

■■ twidf'dai iy to ort^Vti» 9 %; tfci; 

'■ tWha# in'‘a yivi-^r ^£ni^'' t^fioantiy. .uhv'f ^ 

'’;‘tlcm;ii^/goi^' to bi'ifouj^d 
ibiyicab than It pc;aa^t to;,ii%^ parta o0 










4 »■'‘•’j'.V'* r 



FtBuc axsoManom m ^ ^ 

BMsndly^ oonoKniag ttm 

citnl ' o£o*i» tM ^*««U 

1pfeitaM»«a»^tiiy fr oi r w ^ f«r -Irnm My th«r thb^ 

tM MepMifciaA^ *11^^ th« 

In -WtW' of Itiir tninfcorhn^ 
hlntmy^ of«Miiui2r lo«M« iand'^iOt£n, it Vtvm •xttmiiy 

aoatotMt^nfeotMl^ roMti th« gbni bf-financial wllf- 

Mffict«RO]|i>>oAl«M tba ^ovtfrmaent Ifcsaif ^ones to ita ta'oeua 
poriMioally. It ti txm ttat cnrpoibttaO tU.d Mnaga to tadioe Ita 
aniniat" daflcit- from $' 55S iRillion In Ita'firat yaar of oparations 
(1981^2) to 8 243 jail lion in 1985-66. And, as its-five-year busi¬ 
ness plan anOOUnoSd in 1986 cisiss, its operating budget might 
further drop to $ 132 million in 1987-68. However, as the Review 
OosMittse -noted in its report, an extreamly isfioctant point in this 
regard is that isductiOn of deficits in the past has always been 
achieved, largely through the increased revenues, generated by price 
increases^snd TeStrictiena in capital spending rather than by any 
significant eliadnation of Jnste and inefficiency or by productivity 
growtbi^. 

Bosinees mail is the major source of Canada Post's revenues. In 
1985^66, almost 70 per cent of the corporation's revenue emne from 
first Class mail and most of it wjis business mail. It is estimated 
that appcosimately 70 per cent ctf all first class nail is transaic- 
tionsli biils^-Oheques, and mottagage payments. While junk mall 
volanss' Ineteaaed by 60 per cant between 1961 and 1985, first class 
■mil -voluams resadiied virtually constant. A basic problaa facing the 
Post Office toiday is that businesses are increasingly turning to 
other methods^ including electronic meesaging to handle-theif 
tcansscticnay A rate increase that came into exiatence in 1964, the 
gEeatest ellnglb insrease for ficat class postage in the country'e 
hidtAry tthe laegist m lioth ibsolute— 13 bent—ahd per'cent^e 
tecisr 76-1^ ■ omb)' and two smaller sobeeguent InereaeeS in 1983 and 
the Pfiee'of fir«t Oiess *ail in the four yeefs Cince 
'^hm^bcppotatliChreaaBe into Existence, in addition, Canada Post is at 
---pr e mae ^' ^bgf-wegUFlar increases in stamp prices over ths nest'flVe 
yehrs^em tcp^ef tMT' tm cents' flee in first class postage prices end 
~«i ra »lii Cg iM ie gpltf’cent price increase in Cbnoeroial ratbs that came 
ie»!^«f8tet^flnt jj^il 1, 1987.^ bbove such hefty l»riee Mkes, 

to wipe out its deficAts 
68 «i By^lfSiO’id^’aleo predicated oii cbrtein fowSmseri^l 
sevmbei crbclal anaa, such as hbw, Ikbr fast 
' •MT.Mik Vtunaitatia'^lioaia recbive- thsirmikil,'hbs-riliibh 

e8t.rs.- 4 nt)i8 y 4i i » ,obrt<»g6iicar-8s«fe--''1^ tb ■^sittebt*'ftt^'^tfte 

'mmtitm nitvai m^, 'end'Ijotr-'ths'biktpbxitiiorhi^ 



cAlcoXata itw deficit i^lf in U» &)tur«. ; 

for instance, baoKtes cloning |lundt«N)i of nnail l^t 

Mfioes and oanoslllng hcoa dsliva^ og is o s n sy ssrvlc* to itfrfaBndB 
ot, l^qwM «vocially in mw MsdivisioQS aantlonad oacliac^ tta 
Offico's plan anvisagas nany otbar Mjpae c|umg^. tAich mi- 

doMbtadly af£act the nature and ^lality ot Ganada'a postal nstiiiMik. 
Ihese include anong other thtogs, tam^ over about 3^50Q largest 
rural Post Offices to private ctmtractors and ^opting a sore 
stret<Aied-K3Ut delivery schedule by sovigg SMsy fron the current next 
day delivery system within the same city for first class mall and 
setting two days as the delivery standard for the saeie, three days 
for delivery within a province, and four days to major out-of¬ 
province destinations. . -ry 

Kie corporation's plan to att'Sin financial self-sufficiency by 
1988 also visualizes collecting vast asiounts of extra money from the 
Government in a variety of novel ways in the coning yesrsi For 
example, starting fron 1968, the Gov ern ne nt is going to cease collec¬ 
ting interest on the money it holds.ln its accounts for things such 
as outstanding postal money orders and permit the Post Office to 
collect such interests which .will give the latter close to $ 40 
million a year. Similarly, the Government should also fully com¬ 
pensate the Poet Office for all the tubsidi^ free mail services the 
latter now operates for the federal depauctments, the northern regions 
of Canada,, the blind, and the members of filament, which will mean 
close to another $ 30 million a year. The Post Office is also going 
to be permitted to phase out, over a few years*^ a $ 170 million 
'oultucal mall' subsidy oovering ne«mp^per and magazines. 

Furthermore, there will also be certain major changes in the way 
thejFost Office deficit will be calculated in the future. Oontcary 
to the past i»cactloe of counting capital spending foe itenai, eucb as 
new sguipumit u part of cutada Post's overall deficit, the Goveca- 
mhnt will now fund such aoguisitiona separately. The post defies 
will not have to show such e^nses^as part of its dsficit.: ^s 
could mean an extra 6 103 million In federal contributions tpCMXMlB 
Post this year and a further $ 161 million next year whi^ the 
corporation will, not have to take into consideration zhlle calculat¬ 
ing Itsdeficit. It goes|vitbo^t sayipg that as lopg as canadS'Post 
is destined to erase Its dsfic^t almost exclusively st tbs g^giMe 

dcastlcally diluted services and tfaroggb slsldalsi pejpe -4ngcsases 
mod s steady extractfon of enbemous sum ai mont^ fzem UjS-qpvafrisiit 
;.it«slf rethsr, than through siv significant'belb-higbMld!iig; 
Azctiwlty growth of its omi it wwidlaardly hffs iz p o p' 

asnfc i;eiM the d^rs of .the, «qvernmMt,.4Wi»>«il|'A% -Mplepsdit- : 5i,' ' 
'....AliEdly,-. opoocnxtog the. .gbjixAive. ef ^ e^mor^m^^eab 
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ggitomf pro 9 c«aa lifs be«i nidi !«»• c«Mric4bl« thm tht ootpaa> 
ti^. hM-bani ^lainiog. l!kn mnaganent of the oorporetion he* hem en 
nese in mny inya. For Inetenoe, productivity bu bMn 
siMpdBf .despite-UK^ For e mnber of yeare nowr there bee 

been » phenonenal uount of eutonetion in the poet Office. But it 
bM pet brou^ about a oocreeponding degree of increase in product!* 
vity or decrease in the total egployinnt of labour, especially In Ute 
technical support and adnlnlstratlve staff areas. Sinllarly, while 
there has been soee Increase in the total mall processed by Cinada 
poet, evidently' it has not produced a proportionate increase In the 
corporation's revenues. On tne contrary, it has bsen acconpanied by 
appreciable additions to overhead costs, with no apparent savings or 
service improvements to the consumers. As the Review coomiittee 
pointed oiR: In its r^rt in 1972, the OS and Canadian postal systems 
were roughly equivalent in prooeesing of iniits of mail in constant 
dollars. By 1984, however, the OS output had outshlpped Canada's by 
more than 50 per cent. So also, in 1984 letter carriers were ^U}sent 
17 days on an average due to Illness or injury on the job (62 per 
cent of the absentees claimed Illness), compared to six days for 
Canadian workers as a tdiole. It is inportant to recall that after a 
thorougb review of the perfonnance of the corporation, theOamnittee 
concluded that Canada Post was exceptionally expensive, in part, 
because it was exceptionally inefficient.^ 

Fourthly, since its inception, the Post Office Corporation has been 
unable to Insulate itself from the poisonous political interferanoa 
from tbs Oovernmant in many areas of its management. Ideally, to be 
successful, the operation of the corporation should be as much at 
ajnn's length from the Ooverment as possible. However, directorships 
of Crowp corporatimis have often been Juicy plume in Government's 
patron^ baskets and the Post Office Oorporation has been no excep¬ 
tion to,this, . 7te practice of the <5overnor-in-Cotmcil appointing and 
fixing the salary and terms of office of the president and the 
0in$ti0rs Of tbs Post office and the Board of Directors then 2 ppoint- 
^ and fixing tha aalary of as many Vice-Presidents as It oonaldera 
neoaasary baa alao been open to abaaes, The oorporation also has bad 
the dubious praotioe of drawing members of its Board of Directors 
frois thoxankaof organiaed labour, particularly frw# the active 
l W M | i r a bip >ef jtbe postal unions tbemselvss. As the Review Oonlttee 
cocceptly obsefved,. it is isperetive that all Directors of the Boerd 
act- ondibs aaan.bo act in the best Interest of the corporation and, 
tbsiri^^ ;i,t is ^i!capsr for thage positions to be filled ttm the 
•^iTf IsjiHrsbt.P of. the postal unionaJ V Political interfecence bas 
NSS s f«j)|^s» Office in another form as wall. Thats sre 

that ace Wg and <*ronlc mobay Icseca. 
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tft* ec«k€l 6 ff 

tte^ 20/909 Mlttm liittir tSurela^' M!^ HifeoctMirtb a lieiei^‘^ 
y-switins atHIcaa^Milch^ laieaO ttit tMiarly' tuae ^iaMtSi; eariiiliia^'iMd 
not utpwiMsibaS mf Mvara MrVle* ciuaarf Ist atrikaa by 

pdBtMM. fb# laat aarioua Eioatlil aSrika kaa'in 2981 and lastdd 42 
dayavBowavar# «i the KeviaarGataiitcaa iMui t>otnt«d ocrt/ it Muit^a'ot 

- b« ovarloolMd that lEbr a full'^fewo ya^ of that'9aridi}» iotrlkas bare 
affbctively allidiiat€d In fadaral jittladictiOna by an antt^lnflatlOn 
legislation iapoaed by the Goyermant; it'la also true that at dtdittc 
timaa while they have not reaotted' to etcike, the aqployeea have tint 
oeaitated to use the leverage of their right to atrike to eecure 
*8inguiarly cushy and protective deals* for themaelves. Aa the Kevlew 
OoBBittee. further pointed out, it i* also noteworthy that, contrary 
te what the aanagenent baa been claiming, the employee unions have 
been oonslstantly ooaplaining that there has not been atiy laprovasieht 
at all in tha day’-tc-day labour wa n a geat nt in the dor^atidn: ^ 

In this context, it is ihtereeting that recently in op(x>sittoci to 
the busineiw plan unveiled by theMn^ehent, the enployee'unions 
have ooaw up with a ten-point propraaiad of their own for inpt^vlng 
tha postal service. Their p <( og t a aiB B puts better eefUloe to the public 
eheed of deficit cutting and euggeets that the deficit iritould be 
■ re<hioed by boc»sting poatel-tevtmuee retKeir tilan by cutting ^ta. 
• Aleo, n-tbey see it, toere isno priasalng need for any arbittarily 
' eat thftea for making toe pest r^lOe fiiianelaHy self-eufflefaft^''At 
present/they are also angagafd'in an expensive toftiobwlde pipbllc 
telatious emspaign to Oanvtaoe the ptiblie that toafr oan T»'a;h.'4^ 
tofiofa proposes/ahang other thihgtfi a fiVS-dan^'Siiik dO 0 t^dti<dtjor 
delivery for all butilheSMllSBttbwtts/fSiftar'Shdekn^ refli^ls 
PSrvioer and longsr hwrs^at postal SltoatS, is 4 '2ot morS bihli^toiSl 
to thsipublfothian^the long^ssxmplan prcposedby'^dSaoCttkifSei^ 
^ It IS todead ironie that first the postal usiohs ^fiK±ad- a ^tss 
of' ■seasstvie Salary Setciesiw«es-S«>»iattti va ga tit °tiKMm -anf k ks ttfetoba 
«f Service to cscas^ySsrs fSr their* mk t erS whieh^Bhys Ulitdtofily 
>bsosted'tfM^«aga cost dorttevition OSt'df^^^^h einty 

-'-t^ivste^'sedt^ ‘dbmpaiiissy itosff'thsy itsss'iir-'sthOeM 
' '^fSbUas’thr ttotbstoies Sfl a iAc --'torccfcpttttoito'^ ■hibu#' ' i ^^ 

HV' JBtvifhtiOnadsaoliSr/'^-'lost Off Ida tSTaufdant^ n ipa< »f n^ viiiifac 



K*LIC COREQRMnCHS IM DeVBU»Wj jqqCTirWT,M ; 9 Sf O 

Ji5* :Co*^r!i«t, n^otli^ipn* ijctifMO: 

jtQ, vJii#) .> 

-sq^ ttjif Iffipafltis won by ^thw- 
coR^raot^^ fuoh •». .r«»io«|l wockloAdr awS « o(k 
also .dimw)4id« boat of ,worJt rul'O 
u«o ot oop^oerowned vohiclee issteoad of 
,pi^ aorAdaUvary atopaby tba, lattar caKfieca aaob 
lb b* 'PSbblWlp ;bn4:a <:>WQ-ti«r wa^a ^staa under tdiich naw 
JP^twioantly paid lasa than currant workara^ Put - 
bOj^^on,rafuaad to, budge .-and. staged .series of rotating. 
i,^|ihich ,a4.so led to sway ugly, scenes pf violence on picket 
tbajqnnaganmt 9 ^ caved in and acceded to alsnst all the 

ena^,< 0 ^..tba.-uni 9 n» including even.withdrawing the criminal 
I laid against thoee postmoi wtio perpetrated acts of .violence 

^lyy ^ cacaot yaars^ there has bean a greet^daal of evaqaien 
wil^ .oii private.aegtor conpatiition in. a nunbet of areas otf » 
aa dalriyary of i)aroala..ahd corra^iandinoa tradltloeal-a^ 
3il^by<^tha .Spat Office. The Canada Poet corporation dob ha* 
Gp^^atlof^, the axclualva privilege of coileobing»ttrana><- 
i^a^.^l^ar.l^ iattars witbio Canada. 8ofii».var» such i^ivilagfi.. 
j^^.oqvff 4tpM| ,dtKh. as i t aga ain eOi books op parcels., atiara art’^ 
n as wal l to this^.for exappla* coigpatitor#: 

Ijpsdr^: of an uE 9 ii^ nature provided they.cbargaf: 

^ jiafdUl^sjjibcaa tlp||i*as nuch af' the Poet Office doea. Ovac.vteha 
a number of courier servlceatBnd even a few alclinea bavanq 
. this field with considerable success. The frequency and 
of strikes and walkouts which has interfered with the delivery 
Is by the Post Office has^Stiidititandably been an important 

low 

iobiiMiap .J>p ibirparoeiyad; as upreiibis and qpenb* periodic 
:lons through strikes and walkouts* private carriers stand to ^ 
at the ej^e na e of the Post Office. ^ 

that khe Poet Office has consistently and convincingly i^aliled, 

! a dagiartinnk and as a corporation to fulfil Its basic objsc-, 
.and-^ttiMre ace no real proqmcts for it to fare any beti^ in - 
eaaeable Aituxe# there are many people in the country jCSel 
» Poak Office needs.to be f un d amen tally refotimd and that tbs 
My tsforas vlil not ocour until ell or at least parts of It 
i .ib .pcisstf hands, aowever, aS the pavlew Oosmlttee notsd in 
sa^rUlM past Office's continuing history of annual financial 
Jud' dUEeuio labaiir unrast make it an unattractive candidatp 
^ dolbd oonoem. -Jven if It wars given 
efStsbiial^ oorporetion with no bietory of prior 
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ifould find it v£ctu«riy iivQiisllTl« to iitra^ 
finon^g in tte prlvato innoy ttarkot. fo turn Canada Mat nvdr'to 
tbo pcivato aaetor and than provida tl» now Corporation Wi^ OoWVn- 
■ant granta and guarantaaa would hardlV aaitlafy the M>)actlve‘'of 
Fodudng the raal and potantial drain on tha itmauty, and lianbaf an 
tba taxpayara.^ Ondar mx3b eircuatanoaer altfaougih tha preaant: rdling 
party la ayabollcally a party of frae antarpriae and la fornially 
owtttad to an aganda 'of prlaatlaatiohr the'poasibllity of turning 
tha Boat Offioa ovat to tha private aictor ia not yet being aerlouaiy 
oonaidacad by tiia Qovemnent. Meanwhile, the Poet Office Corporation 
continues to auffer from aesioua financial dlfficultias, worst 
labour-aanagaaiant relations/declining public support, growing bonpe- 
tition ftan its private sector oonpetitoca and poisonous political 
Intarfaranoe. 

1X> conclude, generalising fron a single exanple and case Study 1 <b 
always pcoblasatie. It my neither provide ihe nebeeaaryNSegt^ of 
apacificlty noe do juatloe to all relevant nateriSl. It nay ncff also 
be aufficisnt to a u bat a p t late a general hypothesis With any degg i te of 
pcaolsion and aocaitaoy. Nevertbelesa, fron this brief account idxiut 
ona of the largest public corporations in c^ada, hcpefully, sbiw 
stvport will be found fox €he slaple hypothesis-advanced at the 
outset of this article that despite the enoraous resource base arid 
the strengths of the econonies of the developed countries, nsHri 
dsaalopiiaf dotnfcriss, som a£ their public oorporatians also doritlmie 
t<^ «i 9 srieriow a variety of serious eeononic and adainlattktlve 
pcsblsaw which defy easy solutions. 

• V 
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)U|i|tdt: A Programme for Revitalisation of 
Ide of GoBector of Bombay Qty and 
ibay Suburban District 

AOHESH P. SINHA 


OGUjaCTTOR in India is a unique public functionary. He is the 
of an office consisting of a large nunber of branches and sec- 
18 performing functions on behalf of different departments of a 
e tSovetnment. i.He also controls and supervises certain other 
oes in a district which have been subordinated to him. Finally, 
is the coordinator of all district-level State Government offices 
agencies. As nich, be is a chief among equals and is expected to 
re that the district administration consisting of his own office, 
subordinate offices and other offices work harmoniously as a 

• 

'le suoosss' of Collector in this triple role depends, in a large 
urs, ori hd4 affectively his own office works, it was, therefore, 
ded at the «|)d of 1985 to launch a oompr^Mnsive and integrated 
tum for revitalisation of Collector's office at Old Qistom ^ 
e, Bombay 

le^eed liPor rerttalisation was obvious. Over the years, brandies 
sections had been created and abolished in re^onse to itinerant 
s, so ’■ theit bhS organisational structure had become mi sshapan . 
distributioH' of work among officers and subordinate staff bad not 
done 'in a planned manner, leading to duplication, overlapping 
evasiod. of responsibility. Bie confusion was worst confounded by 
dws ^nd.aections being haphazardly scattered in different ports 
J. b^ft&tee'iJttjoieied building. Ohis not only made effective 
' -'hut/ also caused inconvenience to anabers of 
Ic' ^^aseihg ttiS office for theit work. The seating acrahgemwt ‘ 
0* rStionallty, such as flow of papers «)d 
m '«•' ^ unsuitable' 

of unaertod-out pairs''laden with ^ 
no piaeeiiBofc. policy to'we tbo ri^ “ 
^ provisS«b''for tralnlag' of'pUriiMbaiX' 

'' CeAral' ‘ Cnqoicy 



OouRt«c«r ooMptcuom iy tteir abMno*. M ^ 

4iipQ9«l !• ouncernady thar* wm no tiJM-botind p g o gra— » no 
patiodlcal raview and no inspactions. It was obvious that this 
OQuld not be allowed to oontinua any longer. 

At f* 

revitalisation of < the OollKbor s m^pnmasM 

following ctojectiviii'^;' vCTviiflmoTtsj ioi5?^yJ?o s:)f 

rtf-diu’dy? vndmoi 

1. Reorienting adhninistration towards public; 

2. Increasing productivity, both quantitebl^l^ 
tivaly; 

3. Inproving working condltiorta; and 

4. _^fjtpient^Hoe of.^pww ai)d..gt^ 

the. tnr^renpe 'a^tbo^i^ i^er<^' wi^-kne»m..Mna^^ 
as: pian^t^, 'sero ^M^'.'bw^ii^f' 

job, ^sii^ing^,.. panagansnb. by. bbject|^ws«. jguaJ.i^^ circOas# ns^hod 

, Z'' : ' ' ,1 V, ,, 'V , 


the. nqsie suggests, the 
following seven steps: 


j ; ' • . .‘i • ;■'. "■ .* Bj. • 

programe oonsietsd.of. .the 


1. Rntncganisation of office and formulation of job diarts; ' 

, jl. . l|e^lotsant, of ,pf|Eioa, waoej^ .raUanfJ^IwUon of saatfog 
.".'.l^ingsM^f reflttJ»fab^,^9t;,o«4pB,^,,,^.f^.,,n^^^ 
,gsnflara^,i»provsiB^ . 

, 3^..,,Jtotionalj^iaii',, ^ plRPSOsnt .Of ,perjSJnnel si^_ intrpfhKStfpn^gf 
a s^en for their training;. , 

..japrti^ ..put. Q^. currei^.^.S^rs. in. the Biwcfa^ , ^iy . m^e 

,,fssl^^. and,.ptpqfdU^;.o£.Sf^il ;- - 

,,,.' flf...,,syttsnf ^, ta, tifl«rb9uajl.,.,..,^iforb diiqpgf^y 

a’.ir.o ,1)..-:'' ’l.'s .". ;..• ■ -, ri'-., y'^.r.'’i s i u.'i.-.x'j t'v'ib.'.i. 

„,tha;s^ce,»^ raqfgarvMppd prp«i<^_,f^l^, a.-tb*S!%H&;UwCi 
< » 1? »r! n WiyftV ftttJpjtpre,^ Hant^Sl^sa^.! tp,^ fsc^tajfe, ,pp^s|gr^pat^ 

. 'Wr^fi ssvtji^ as; t-itw »ip<?r. .tk>i ;fo5'^^ 


siamswi 


b««diBgr tbe branchy the due n ^caetted 
,t#>«;^?fctton,. aiQd the perecn working at the work 
;. ,Qr ,9tiAe. ia. 9 M 9 tion. Shla ohart fixed reaponslbility for 
t%ra9ii^,to ba dooe in tbe office. In that aense^ it ia 
! iraiqp^n^Uity chart. 

^I^ce toying toen, thus, reorganised and the responsibility 
^ person.naanlng tork stations having been laid down, the 
ipige was reallotted to Integrate the branches, sections and 
,.1 a apace, Ihe work station or Table arrangements were 
'.ised .to reflect the flow of papers and pattern of control, 
fice was refurnished, idiere necessary, usually by ^nply re- 
g exists furniture according to requirement. In the 
f312 Items of broken and unsuitable ftimlture were removed 
posed of. The office was cleaned and adequate provision Ms 
^r ventilation and light. All these measures resulted in a 
ind aesthetically appealing work mvironment. Inddehtally, 
acbleyed w^^ttout any significant additional expenditure, 
record of every officer and subordinate staff working in the 
<aa jKXUtitosed with tbe objective of having the right person 
iry job. Ihe work on .formulakting a programne for training 
ifsgory of office functionary oonnenced. 

;t . are tbe wherewithal of office work. On their management 
V. tc a large extmt, tbe ability of the office to deliver tbe 


Jhe *Six Bundle ^stsm” for nenagement of current papers was 
It brought: ordarliness to currant papera. In the prooesSr 
f.^ of. waste paper (raddl) were got rid of, enlarging office 
facilitating retrieval of current papers and bringing a neat ^ 
njos;^ ^ tbe^pgblic exchequer. 

from currwt p^rs, there are recorded papece. Bailer, - 
in the branches, mixed with- current papers. A 
MXXR was created. Ihe Recorded papers were properly 
branch aind aectionwise. 

ja not encxigh to improve office organisation. It is also 
■y to ii^ove methods and pr<x»duree of work. Acx»rdingly, a 
Registry was created. It began to handle all incoming and 
pspkcs.for the Collector's office. An enquiry counter was 
:0 guide mmstora of public visiting the office. As many as 18 
ooisiters were provided wh«re members of public can expect to 
leirjiwafk, pibtended to in a well-regulated hassle-free manner, 
•ri^ gcwiters are organised on the principle that no master 
bf required to contact more thanysne counter for 
, .if .firvtoe oow^ the ibree Slip 

tbe, relevant eervloe counter, the person »ith 
• handout rtwwlng how to apply. On his 
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MtmiK'-.F. SM 

pfr«!MM;$ng-' hi«: apr 14«*t ' tft* <^ 41(1 tc^aM 

'tlMit'.4t i» coaplka'-^i^ a-i't ’’ C tapt etk ^-' 

aokfeoa^adgtog «plioati6n md t^ociidiHi^bjte:^ <n «iii^ 

Iw a^r COM# it b* ao dMlraa, ta eeXlact tiw eoatttmlMtitin iatdbdng 
bin of tba raaults of his i^^ication. bn the oairids^r ba is 
inf^Md in writing of hia ipplleatlon ba^ng ta«n aitiisf gtiutai or 
rajactad lAttt raasona for rajaetion; in^a tm asoaptionai oaaaa'» be 
«V.bo isausd an Additional DoousniA Mgaisltion Slip to elarif^ any 
asbiguitias in bis application and tHa doc u na nt s sarliar praaantad by 
hia. ^ sucli caaas, ba ia givaar a soaond call Slip for ooaawiieation 
of final dadsion on bis applicatioCfc 

As a part of iaprovanant iiPj^athods and prooadures of workf land 
ravanua raoords and oparatlons'canoarning leases in tba City of 
Boabay have baen eoaputarisad. this la tha first instance of cea> 
putarisatioa of ravaoua raoorda in the country. 

Xba final and aost dseisivs stoppof tha Saptapadi Ptograaata bas 
bam introdaotion of a ayataa of tlna-bound work disposal, tt is 
p co poaad to clear all pending work till the cut-off date ty the and 
of OaoMbar* 1987. wary work origteetlng after tha cut-off data, is 
rapsiced to ba d iapo aad of within pcMoribad tins llnlt. 

Nhethac this it hai^aning or not> is mtehad through ndhthly 
reports,aidnittod to tha bollaotor and also tbtougb gaartarly taviaw 
■ aati n g a . for thia^ a carefully ooMaidarad annual calendar of Mft- 
inga has been pcaparad. ihasa naatihga are naant to asaaas pc o g r a sa , 
idantify pcoblaM and work out aolutioM through detailed dlacusSioiM 
with all ooQoamad. xt ia propoasd to hack these devices by a well*- 
ooiotivsd pcagrasM of inspactions. 

She aebieveawnts under the Saptapedl Ftograsae have bean'sigiKl- 
flcant. But asKh raaains to be done, ihe officers and staff it Md 
custhai Bouss continue to toil to achieve whattr for thasi# has hi&M s 
draaat 'tha dreaa of g^iving to the First city of India a' dlafttict 
adadnistration worthy of its nasn. I 
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Bayatta ■Bt^a u ccacy dt rateagic HwgainiL of sodaL Davaiaiaanfc 
JOBN C. loas, tSmSBSCtO DB JESOS, BDSSIKBSB MKRDr VNtst Hartford 
(Connecticut, tJSA), Kumarian Press, 1987, pp. 2S6. 

Diis bod is a sequel to the popular Bureaucracy and the Boor: 
ClosiDg ttm Gap which enphasised the organisational and managerial 
barriers tb social development. It exandnea Third Nbrld experience 
in the application Of four concepts for social development. 

The firit and dentral concept is strategic managemant, which hia 
been dealt with by Samuel Pmil in the first dapter. Paul dafihsa ^ 
strategy manegement to mean the study of top managemant inteeventlena . 
whidi influence the design and orchestration of the strategy, orge- 
nidtionar structures, and processes of a programns in relation to 
its environannt. Be has exaaiinad this concept in the context of six 
deveiopamht ^rbgranaies, four of which are from Asian countries. 
Surprleingly, a matwr of cannon features have emerged from a com¬ 
parative analysis of the strategies of these six pcogramnes and Paul 
has put them forward in the form of 16 propositions. Pmil aleo 
reco^iaies effective ccmnunity participation is an indicator of 
success in development programmes and that in almost all the high ‘ 
perfbriitig' prbgranems, the leaders were people who stayed on their 
jobs for teisonably long periods. 

Ihe ^rt of this book on building self-reliant conamities 

contaihs ttib oontcibotians. The first is by Ranjit Gi^ita, on the 
<7Wkja eypetliMnt in Ajmer District of Rajasthan, India. In this 
Pfoject, fooUs ‘ was oh developing rural people's abilities to 

ident^lfy '^biinnitles to raise resources and to manage their am 
affaitai *^l!hii ietion rdeearch project ha« revealed that the tbrea- 
hoid'-'^bif' riaie taking'was very low in poor emnunltias, that leacnin 
W it ia oonteatually relevwt to villagert awfl tMfe 

the " eil^liiiiijboii^' asab'mrica adatidws. in tha Jweja eapaftteafc, 

iieltef, the rUtal people fouqd %t< aubh eaali^ 
to twiatad-te' tfailr actlvitfoa tlMn'to Imka ' 

petari^ 

iMt^’the aohlUaatlen.of'thtmt^'^^^ 



«B4- Bocmmrmm 

pa$mmitit 0 , uaOwtakm tgf ^tan-gofmtmmt a)C0iiii0jitMd 
Pblll{i|pinMi. AlfotMO oop e l a it f tbat th» ftattitm point for «atolli«»- 
tlORh doponds uppn the oanunity^s folt noe d i # tte Mpdotn of tho 
ctang* mgmt and the latter 'a capacity and akllla. fbr a auog ea irtl^l 
beginning, %t is naoeasary that tbeae three aspects have a proper fit 
aacng tbansalvas. In tenoa of the process of' ccanunity anbiliaation, 
both the Indian end Phllippina eiperiencee sSnan that the beat say to 
approach a coaaunity is to address its felt needs, ttiis sec cod 
concept, to %ihid) the book addresses Itself, is the concept of eat- 
powement , Mhi<^ .th;^ ,sod^ deyeXopnent pifpoa^ 
capacity pr to Oiifn^/pcsulat;^^ 

The third concept shich this bo(^ exsnines for managing sociM 
d^lopnent, IS environnent. This enoospasses the social, econo^c, 
cultural, and politiisal context that grows or limits opportunities for 
social deyelcpners:. The thrust in this section of the book,. cpm- 
prising three papecsi is that from a realisation that paroolation of 
benefits to tbs poor, was not taking, place, emerged the concmpt of 
prograosM especially dealgned for tte pocn:. However, this rsaulted 
In. tha,..creation of continued depend^pce of the poor on the develop¬ 
ment' agency. T^, now a third phim of develOEment has , emerged 
baaed upon peeple—centered participative social developRent. SilviP 
De Franco's paper is based upon tbe Nicaraguan coffee produoticn 
situation. It shows how the survival strat^es of tha rural, poor in 
Nicaragua, were ii^luencad by inter-depends^ In tha economic k}f*tem 
«ti9 by public policies. Anil Bbatt's analyaia of the Indian bureaMr 
cracy brings out the Inportmce of political systems and ' poil^iciU 
behaviour as critical factors in development. Be refers to .in- 
depndent lodU throwing out coXoniid style kureaumcy without 
sxamining its culture of integrity, connitmsnt to the policieijL and 
programea of the duly constituted political, authority, and inpa^ial- 
ity. EKiatt feels that the favourite prescriptions tox ' develppmei^t 
ov^ the years have bem through decentralisation and partic^tlcn. 
Bowever, the participation has bean confined to elite sections of the 
rural society comprising, large and mediun sIm farmers belonging. tP. 
middle . and Iqwer middle olara who control rural inAitutlons 
rur^ deyelopmant.|^ogramDes. . Be feela that ttxv oftsctlyy^y .^blOC|^ 
the . |lflW.' of befits tP rur<^ jppor, . Bhaitt. also rsfi^ tp; |o 
e]iitr)t.fX>vet3mMnt<a eUtejpljKdn^deBf^ on, tbej^bpremocrecy*;. .»ftt;'s 
an^ysi^,;. ;',tfe" nyj i g ii| j|, ^ills,.will, have,to go^fig;^., fcM|^ 

the ^eaucratic arena md. work mote PlPakly 

_■ ,,f»14tic^anylrc|a[iBmfeit9.a%|^Jhf^.W 
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priogranM and ejecta. Ba hl^ 
tM ^talamaioa' of ^ Intaroatlenal aconoadc and polttloal 
tg itil n ai ait a In ditaradnlng the cllaata aa wall aa the rulaa of tha 
• iMUtl^R ahleli BQG^al devalocaiant takw placa at the local level. 
iBftbe i f g lilBR - d eo wwmi a IMCas'a (Instituto Oentroapercano de Adk 
latiWtlQn 4a ^nptaaaa) afforta to reduce vlolanca in Central, 
rloa. through aaoinara and interaction with key elite groups. 

(ha fourth oonoap t for social development, which this book 
linaa# is that of bureaucratic reorientation (BlkO). Thle re- 
is not a one-tlM task but a continuous learning process, 
mnntura P.'<canto Xll has studied two plaming experiences in the 
Llpptnaa. According to him, tha promotion of a bottcm-up approach 
>Xannlng nay rac|aire the discarding or substantial modification of 
: established planning and budgeting process in which some people 
have developed vested interests. Rushikesh Maru, Nirmala Murthy 
J.K. Satia have discussed the Indian Population Programne and the 
j of the Indian'Institute of Management, Ahmedabad (IIMA) in this 
,* 088 , in the study of Uttar Pradesh. Ihey had to cope with inade- 
;ies in the planning and monitoring systems, personnel lacking 
liaite attitudes and skills and the problem of coordination with 
>r institubionr. ihey have felt that since national institutions, 

. as lIMA, cannot provide continuous consulting services, their 
>rt should rather be directed towards institution building and 
.ning of trainers. Ashok Subramanian, in his paper, analyses the 
:ess strategies used by a type of voluntary health agencies 
)—religious ordtrs in India—struggling with the change. He 
;lildes that in the eba&nce of revolutionary changes in society, 
evolution uf counter models is likely to be a gradual process. 

« C. Zckia, in his paper,^ refers to the efforts on a governmental 
;ltution fOndo. Naclonal de Preinversion (FOMAPHE) in Ecuador, in 
ig l^aititog as an instrument for bureaucratic change. PONAFRB's 
»tts were bo develop the cecity of local govemnents to design 
iaptsamnt their own projects. The 'Plying Circus' refers to the 
. of fONAEKB professionals and external consultants which perlodi- 
wisibsd "the group lOt aunlcipadities selected to raoelve train- 
and technical aaalstance. Finally, in this section on ERO, the 
Mrr^iaiklborto C. de Maas, or. refOrs to the action researdi 
naism ^utnduetsd by tha Asian inatitta^e of Hanagsmant; itainila, 
th* itational irrigation Administration (NIA) . This 
got -^ikSmad ■ it auvsloping new aktlla, both within the agency aa 
. ii*l«^te«iaiurtt«lss which it served. Hbile erigiUiestii had to 
odaiunlty organiaefcs and -irriff^Vrataoeia- 
how work with aac^ o(^: ariid( ihk 
'■ifwas a' ^ksy 'intry (ithmli. 



Mict^rin^ ttf ciniBp low to ttetitifcw tlMtiburt^ 

•trittftC'vUrfon. ■ ''*■ ■ 

m tbt ooneluding Metion* c.; iiottw 
t^i«M fear eoneept* for oeelaD'^kitolefiMnit and hlfkll^llitiF t:h« 
li^pertooee of vtfluoo in eroatlng a stfitovle ealtate oithift eh* 
•ocial devolopnent or^aniaatit^ Xortan aooeintly danerihas 
nanaaanent aa a prooaaa of iMblllaing raaoacoaa toaatda a 
purpoaa. Purthar# that it ia inavitably valua drivan with raa p ao t to 
tha cboioa of both putpoaa and taaaoa. Ba auggaata that tha IdpiaMn- 
tatioo of a paopla-oantarad aamlopaent nodal dw aa nd i not joat the 
ra-oriantation but tha tranafomation of tha aganoy# that 

buraoucr^ic aa n a geaw n t poorly aarvaa tha raqulrananta at paople- 
eantarad davalopnant. Tharafora, rather than a ra~oriantatien of 
davalopnant bureaucracy/ Korten calla for thairdaHburaaucrabiaation 
or their transformation into strategic organisations, finally, 
Korten defines tha critical alaaeot for strategic nanagaaant aa the 
total organisational capacity for continuous, creative and proH»tive 
rasponsivenass to a rapidly bunging anvicocaaent. 

This book provides stiaulating.reading for all thooa intaraotad in 
davelopnanbal activities. It provides insight into efforts made 
across the cootinants in tba field of social «td rural davalopamnt. 
me {Mpera in this book act/pa^icularly, oonoamsd with the ptooesa 
involved in docial devalopswat. Tba four co nc epts for social 
. davalQpB«nt-~ strategic managanant, awpowarmsnt, anviconmant and 
buraeuccatlc c*-oriantation->bava bean looked at in a variety of 
settings.. Tba book provides excel lent reading for davelop a is n t 
sHmagars, sumagamant and public adsdnistration treielng insbltatai 
end for the policy isnkera and aanior adeiniatrabora. 


Pcejact inraieal"*4 Third HacM Tteapetiii 

P.X. IwnDO^ NmPalhif laneac Xntemafcicnal, pp« 199 Iia.'.i40.9^< 

no:)eeta ace the building blocks for any eesapoy. tlosbidavsispltx 
cowitr lea are fgarishly engaged in dewslapaMtal eotivitipii an) 
invaating Mocmoa xasoiafbaa. in pro jacks of 
pbr|toaes. Though .thair andiety to tMw s cpioobaai iobg th 
v..ind[iiiatt;m.dpd technology 'r^wiuticn'liaa bacnaKA^dpiparatosiiphiait 

df,jsqg^.lMig!hN’lA^tlieidftird;Har 



,m yadabtd «t)t bg ti» Mfchac,'^ adoption 4a itortMhi 


of Ugbly owol^od tiwohnn mmmtUl 
•yifeffip«)d^wtli4mlqpa4 InCtMtcuetmc* fnollltlM avallnbUln 


thw -ac* uaad withoob roaliaiag thatvaM 
ayaMHiiM wa aittiar nob at all availabla In tho ■faiy* 

Ifoclid^Manttlaaov ^aravar availabla, hava atlll a lon«way f pa 
bafora iMMidnp fully funetlonal. 9b aathor rightly pointa out tWib 
a naadtUM Mciaan of avolvlng natbodologlas, prooaduraa and praetioaa 
which oan mwt tba raalitiaa of project altuations in tha Third itorld 


oowtriait 


Mhatiiaf tha i^jaeta aueoaad or fail, depends larpely on boa wall 
they ara omoaived, identified and appralaed. The book bakaa an In- 
deptb look on the various aspects of project appraisal, it Is the 
experianca of daveloping countries that unless projects are 
furmilatad aclantlfically and carefully, developmental effort oan be 
frustrated by several failuree, such as cost over-runs and time over¬ 
runs. In these days of inflationary pressures, such performance 
failures not only causa a further shrinkage of already scarce resour¬ 
ces, but also result in tMsaan misery of consider(ri>le proportions. As 
rightly emphasised by the author, good intentions are not enough. 
The investment aoene in the Third World countries is cluttered with 
the debris of projects which should never have been taken up for 
InplanaAtatlon in the first instance. Mattoo has correctly pointed 
out that internal ooneiatency aotd external cempatibility are the two 
bulo attributea of viidjle projacta. The author has snphaslsad that 
tha aohadbis of raaouroa raqulresMits of a project portrqra ita total 
IrHput profile, wbioh Includsa not only tha material'resources whieh/^ 
will form the standing aaaeta of the project or which will be 
cnnsviaid in tha p roo sa a throu^iout but also tha huinn skills idJidi 
will ba n aadtd both for tha laplamantatlon of tba pcojact as alao its 
a u b a a puan t duooaa aful run. Bvan in our country, thare ara a larga. 
nu aba r of ppi^ao ta which have proved too coetly tor our acooeny and 
watt taban iqa without a pcopar aciantific analysis and appraisal of 
the paoBKoad. 

Jn ^hip’OOmtaxt^.pcojact appraisal is of vital importance and 
NattoSb,^ ivinginf out bis book on the subject has done a alny ilar 
aacviea p acap tO ’ davalopsmntal plana on correct lines. His book 
Pi*nv OhOfOC-ViOW of various ttworiss holding the field and tialps 
tha caapi^ ao SpoaM tha varioua project strategies and the pitfalls 
in "attoo ia eradlts without 

aiUBb, ptovi^ a raaliatlc concaptual fraos 
wpif»:viii^,^iptrtagv»arfbrmaooa, Tbsrs are today many books On 
and' Kpraiaal,’ but Mattoo has tiltan'graab paths 
from tbs point of vlss of tha 




-fe$ 

world oowAxlr*. ;Winor tiid y-.tiiMbtow^l wid' idt r oiap 

tto mU b fiwr •» JE«bt<liii9‘ « 

iiMqttitjMW iiwtrlbutlob* afproptiat* pitojoet 'ippraiaal la tt i|>r 
raqulalta Imt coring tardlttaaa la'^paeforaaawa^lmid aWodd^^'dpOa 
jgiMncaa* Hatteo-^ltb hia baeltgroond of angUnoartegr bM^Rfiaa 
. ainiatcatloo and public adainlatratiob and bla «qperi«aee aa Me^ 
gavalciaMnt Advlaar in baaotbo->ia mo9t aoitad to wrltd oa t 
aobjact and baa dona a grant aarvlca to all ang a gad in proja 
appcaiaal in davalcgdng oountrlaa. ^ 

Fraa froa> tha oaual jargon and clichea, tha book pcovidaa dalac 
aMa oaading and baa to ba cpiandad to<al 1 aarnaat atodanta a 
praetiooara of aeononledaonlopnant. iha Mthor noat ba oangtat 
littad on bringing out ana of tha bast raadlags on project appralaa] 

MMS 


Orgwbntion BrimvlaiB: 

M. BAMBRJBB, Naw Oalhi, Allied Publiahera, 1966,pp. Xiv 32 
P8.40.00« 

' Banar j«e a Organisation Behaviour is the revised edition of t 
bock, first published in 1984. She nee addition cospriaae ohaiite 
on 'organisation\ and 'Organisation Change and Dcvelopneni 
nartbar revision has been Bade in chapters on 'Motivation'', 'iheori 
of Motivation', 'Group synanicB', and 'Organisation and Brtvldonnani 
the author atteopts presenting thoughts, reaearch aod findings < 
behavioural aci,enti8t8. The various theories in the fidld a 
esplalnad and evaluatadr Tha oonooptual fraaawrk is aada realist 
with the help of illustcationa and factual data. 

Frooaeding on the aasuaption that behaviour la the Mirror df adn 
the • researcher a through eapicicMl inveatlgationa and other W»: 
developed Many ganeral Ideas, tmoqpta, and sMithode regarding unda 
standing, prediction and control of bunan behaviour In ocgaslaatle 
ubioh are Made of both individuals and groups. 'The bebavtour : 
organisation femits feoe: li) foraal organisation. dMwindi,- <1 
dw ian df fraa Informl actlvitisB, lUi) eac^ Ibttividual atbaopbs' 
fglfi^ *1114 idiomngra):i« needs, and (iv) naigna pattesn fOrvaa 
■ ongabiBatiQn .of tt4: above tjMne levclso; xt4a MeoBpted jhb«h<«nia 
thgwanaget ia in a position ho isf luanoa tpt bspunitoor^ psdpl 
sfaQ^eork.ei.febhiMrhisotiMnaMMm^ iholjodtn yt b e 'i B oi a t fdoiaifn ■ 
jrdf:gwii«siiOPh<«triiotttce. and'anMiiBacionr-of rtghask -Milbe(ttaaf^isib» 
can d**iie«e ^factdeljannnaaa^ s;- - ■■ J--'? rt--i ■ 

t%e.piMMfc<Mt9pi»ibai-:oentsd>^ 
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bMi^. iQspljc«4 by pbiloso^cxs liko ArlstotU'a 
.flagby 1« • 9oXi^i<»h mimh ttMMw XqulnM lan: 

iiftlMiiMa «o.4iv« in • 49p«n4mt r«l*tion8hlp with his fslKiwsr 
dtstOR inn wer* notivabad by plsasure that cam Item 
i|apnt>f VfMKt n a s as a ua social contract thsoryi aM,r. Bagel's 
apt .of group nLnd and mile Durkbeln s oenospt of integration of 
nca ia an organization as fundamntal to stability. More reoent- 
3iria Atgarris ahaepsned tbs idea of the basic inoongnilty between 
Made bf the soployees and demnds of the organisation) March and 
•n gave the concept of inducement contribution ratio; Negregor 
aslmd the need of developing other form of social Influenoes; 
UHinls Xikgrt ^owed ttM inportance of affiliation and group 
n^ng as motivators, thus, a person can enjoy multiple member- 
and serve as a linking pin between groups, 
ne o£ the challenges before the manager is to know what is in the 
vidual or bis environment that energises or sustains behaviour or 
ipecific things motivate people. It is observed that when rank 
file workere^ the superiors and the higher echelons of management 
BOtivated properly, a kinetic energy is generated whidi produces 
endows iipact not merely on productivity and profits, but also m 
strial relations, public image, stability and future progress. 
'liS.,context, Japanese management is characterised by unusual 
onsibillty for the good of the employees and the exertional 
Ity of the Miployees to the firm. Through careful planning, 
ructuring of organisation, and reward eystem, the effort-perfor- 
k- rcward-eatiefaction cycle should be Integrated into the 
gement aysten as a whole. In job enrichment programmes, more' 
national factors have to be built, in order to enrich It. It is 
icMlt to Best self esteem «hx 3 self fulfilment needs, ihe author 
ts t^tin futvjure, self-estsem need will dominate, followed by 
"oetualisation, 

.loop dyienic* erbasie on interaction aund forces between the 
}eES;..of bo^tb formal and informal groups in the overall 
nisstiom. It has been found that work-groups, which provide 
al Ratification, are highly productive. In Japan, grvip 
mios its ^larscterlssd by autonomous response to the envirorannt, 
.'eroeiis mdilijiiil j. to utilise information from the nallest unit 
!» oeganisatiaa, and spontaneously bring forth hi^ piqpchologioal 
ft fm. thp jpm^pf its members, conflict is inevltsblo in my 
SlBakioa or in an individual. Bowever, it is the conflict 
R;l^,^mdivblual and organixitiop and between txOocml groups 
whir* posse serious ^oblsms. the causes of 

of -orgsnisatioo) rM, Taylor mtrsmssd 



am nma got b BeimateiB Bt^naety tin- 'mtiaitgmtkk rff^y ^gpiv*?^«Mntr to 
iii4iHitsi«l;.«ngtaii«ciiif / Ime pr OtOemi 

i«y*l eoftMiits«t«d on p^natPl ii4pitoi«tiiMtoo; tf 

iMVOpmt Mui tiomntmd with- ' 

i nftw wil oegioiMitlaii, ayatm fchaoty rt tii wi i d ttiat oryinlii^ioit) ^ 
««4t IV of iBtiMdapvndKit footoca. |ha author hopa* in f))t#a, 
t)ia aocio<folltlcal (wyaniiation ia iihtiy toi fain i^didiianeait'' 

OEfanisatien davalopnnt ia a pcof^oam at plannad tfiiahga Wtiiflli i« 
baaadhfn oollabocatton %ritb individiaila an4 froepa that ar« alvaady 
working in tha organiaation. xta objectlwa la to undaetakn aalf 
auaiyaia and aelf Inprovenaht. Since mvironaent cbangaa^ the 
wganlaation daalgn abould h 9 ^fl«xM>la to dMtoga with tha ahviraib- 
nB 0 t» There is a naad to pat mcca stress in organisation developnant 
on structural and technological aspects along With behavioural 
assets. 

Ihe most infiprtant leader^ip function of aanagewe n t IS notioating 
the ogployees. Hie leaderAip b^viour succeeds to the e^ent that 
the subordinates see such behaviour as either an imnediate source of 
Satisfaction or as an instrioient' of future satisfactiont It is 
aaintained that leadership training should devote more efforts to 
teaching leaders how to modify their own environment and their own 
j<^-so that they^ fit their style bf leadership to the prevailing 
situation. The euthor has pointed out that nanagammt science# honan 
and mnterial resouccss and axtemal anviromant affaet managariai and 
noRHaanagarial parfotmance whioh in turn affaet the effactivapast of 
an antarpriaa. Much work needs to be done to undarstahd the 
^igradlanta of productivity. ^ . 

xn sum# the book will be of use to practicingaumagexsi taachars 
and student# of social aoianoaa and others intaraatad in undKatand- 
ing Maiviour in organisation. Xha raviawer would like tha agkhBf to 
include mofs studiaa covering reaaarchaa and affnfta at thipry and 
nodal baild;j )9 fren India and othsf davilaping engntriea to ikdin the 
hook nora relevant far than, Banar jea deaarvaa tSi gratitude 
readn; for his andaavour. 

lurai ttavn ln gniB nt in India .' 

94MniiBdBII«Xt pA# Delhi, «sge, 39SS, pp, Urr ' 

8JU HabaPhwatii a w«l iHmewh achoiar ih ths' field oT PolHlflPil 
feienoa nklBifeito Msdittattaticttv Mih 
insigttftatiMiina^'.iMeU' .iiaw4Hhiaidak‘fir^>i^^ 

- H P ^twh li. - - paaiidsa- oftngipg^#-wt>olishiip>' trtkt i a i ^^- ?i^^ 
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“im in the book^t^ fuodmui qoattiotir •itwt 
b«kb,]9obllo policy opproo^taitucaLi Dovolopmmt in 
#»<JaW,lt be, lAfMicrafcie oc people's pertielpetlon orientedT 
Thf,bn*9Pt tp bhle question f-rmands a elear^ut-prefetence for the 
oenoq^ of rural dsvelopsnnt itself in teens of its objectives, if 
the.dbjpotiye of mal developnent in India is ultlrately to create a 
seif'belpinq rural oomamlty, it has to rely on people's partiolpao 
tion and that also under the auspices of pec^le's representative 
rural local goveransnt institutions, properly known as panohayati 
raj. this sesMS to be the overall position that the author takes in 
the book, tSilch to way of thinking is also a correct ^^oach. in 
the words of the author himself; 


Rural development programmes in India suffer from a high 
degree of centralisation as illustrated by the IROP. This pro¬ 
grams has bem formulated in great detail at the central level 
with little flexibility permitted at the inplanantational level. 
So im^ 80 that it may not te very inappropriate to say that 
this programe ia for the people but certainly not by the people 
and of the people. India ia an example of a country which is 
seeking to promote rural development purely through ita regular 
bureaucracy with little involvement or participation by the 
psople (p. 217). 

The author also reminds us that ths term rural development is much 
mors Ineloslvs tdian what the irop stands for today, This logieally 
links up the thought process of the learned author with hia pre«. 
ferenoc for the public policy iqiproach. it is, therefore, noteworthy 
to recall kbit Mshaahwaci haa to aay on this score; 


Zndis's rcbdasveus with rural development began with the oonmsnoe- 
ment of tht; community Development progremne which was multi-^ 
sRtsmsipn^arieBtsd and participation seeking in 
cbSfiM|t^r«< Prum such beginnings, the country has moved to the 
. pf e jynl ' Ihtegfidsd mral Development Programme, whi;^ is plainly 
an titSiTi^verty programme, and thereby a departure from the 
holiiiit;^ (moi^ Of rural davelopamnt. The irdp ia a bold experl- 
btbf ,iivpeuij.tivs discrimination, ansioua as it is to oorract a 
h||r|^^ ^njuiltice, but ths ts» 'rural davelepmant' ia actually 
m^'^s. iocJttatye^^l^ 2DI^209), 

l•,^5^pi)b'j^|||-^>;lldmhangr in the contest of rural ooamunity pep.^ms? 

wtragrads. in our appeoaoh-to rural^desolep- 
mays awsy in ita wake from the ori^nsl 


v'.-S'' ‘ 
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OaiWMnislity CMareltaiimitfc ftfrajtiirti ’ili^'''i3nly 

'Tftfota that'-inM''>4MMded'^tia.itM «« 

M¥«iotinMit «hleH'"(lfabarid ««5''^iiorlteidiuj 

by MlMntMy Ncfet» OOMRittM mpott «nd its fiit trlbi. ; HiifcV u the 
textbae scald'put it, "the misfortim piliiehiyati tsj haw^tiSsn that 
it did not rsbsivs fair trsataant fro» the' higher level Of leeder- 
sblp" (p. 56). 

Altogethffic the book Mkes us think on Issues Which have really not 
been debated in the country against a correct conce pt ual perspective 
and in that its abiding value lies. - 

—ZtiPKL MMtAIN 

A. 

la s ua s in Indian Public Mdni^ablibn 

PADUA RAMACHAHDRAN, New Delhi, Oxford and IBB, 1986, 282 

Rs.9S.00. 

The subject of public administration has been introduced in a 
nuRber of universities either as a part of courses on subjScts, lilce 
political science or as an independent subject in its own right. 
Therefore, encsraous literature on public adednistration is cosilng up. 
Bcwever, studmts find very few books which bring to beat an insight 
into the problems of practical administrators confronting the ad¬ 
ministration. The present volume is a welcome addition for the 
students of Indite Mblic Administration in general iSnd that of state 
adainistraticn in particular. The Institute of Mteagement in dowrn- 
ment, Trivandrust, daaerves oohgratulaticsis for taking this Venture 
focused on Kerala administration. 

Thla volums is the first of its kind brought oat by Kerala% Skate 
Institute of Training as a result of series of lectures dslivered by 
distinguished administrators of Kerala, the isaruea fbcuSM ar 
primarily on the State of Kerala itself by a galaxy of Civil 
servants, who have specialised in different fields of atkilhietrSblon. 
They are cf %flde ^eotrum, ranging front the Issues fn hb’llc' ifiMnis- 
tratlon and suggested fefcMniiB to that' of ^oblens in msdicai'^ biuea- 
tion and hospital management divided into 12 chirrs. The Bditor, 
Padas lUmlBdhandran, has dons well in taking tip tlitb pianedtihg ^k. 

im bis "isaues in Public AdMnistration and Siiggestsd Meihi^ in 
Katmiaf, Achutba fonssr Chlbf llinister of Ibxhla 

on a couple of urgent Mttexs feifuifed i'lif thi'e seerdtarii^. ’ WjMig- 
gaats the need to decentralise in order to ensure greater 
tlon'«y'Citl'SbttS.'''lhhls'teslyiioal predd^tioii, 
his^dBSit with''’ "PtObldis 
’«Nbsd>dMitk' «ith‘ Ihiitst'iCNs' 
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ite i* £oc adoption of a new approach for 
decentrai^iaation and cal la for measures of; how to raise more re¬ 
source Aad iafVOira tajt administration. In the chapter on Police 
Administration in Karala# T. Ananthasankara iyer» tried innovative 
apt« o «> ct>aa in offices like those of Regional Transport Office. The 
other iaportant issues dealt with are establishment, seniority, 
dlsciplincr ate., which have a direct iitpat'’'- on the morale and effi' 
ciency of police personnel along with a nuirtaer of suggestions. 
AJ(. Haf^anen |laBb.'ar discusses ^Manageme n t Issues in Education 
including Higher and Professional -education*. He Ims dealt with 
nature of issues, in educational planning aixi aiMnlstration by rais¬ 
ing certain questions, aadh as centralised nature of administration 
and lack ot coordination among various wings of e<taoation department. 
G. Bhaskaran Hair in his "Peraonnel Management in Government* has 
enphasiaed the ne^ to wderstand the psychology of enployees and to 
inspire them to perform their ta^. In discussing the problems 
and prqspacts. of introducing management techniques in Government, 
N. Gopala Rrl^man Malt points out that better management means 
improving results and benefits and, therefore, professional and 
industrial memagers must try to understand the conplications atis- 
ing out of the oosplexities existing in their organisations. 
N. Kaleesvacan, in his paper on 'Management Issues in Agricultural 


Development*, fClt that the sUte ‘can do little to decide on price 
policies for Agricultural Products”. Hs has also raised several 
other vital issues and mode soem valid suggestions. In hie 'Manage¬ 
ment lss«m in the Field of Labour in Kerala*, U. Mahabala Rao 
bring# fcvwncd the point that management now clearly realises that no 
factor of production -is as inportaBit as 'Man' and due consideration 
has to be given to Uie men involved for them to contribute to their 
full potwjblal. m dealing with Managemmat Issues in Progranmes For 
Beaker Becticn in Kerala, T. Hadhava Henon highlights the comnit- 
inent of the nation to weaker sections as given in Article 46 of our 
Constitittion. -ile offered several valuable suggestions for the 
sllpratiqn^of this section of society. In his presentation on 
'utgeami^ I|9uea in Social Melfve Prograaroes, P.K. Oopelakristnan 
raws at^ion. to the debate between the protagonists «id opponents 

t t)f Socia^^ljfar/e apei^ng.^ in his paper on "Management issues in 
cbpn Bousing*, K.C. Sankaranarayanan statad that 

«ry few. oitiem Ma- 4 ?aal^ .planned oitiee. A unified law, he felt, 
ijecqme^ajifqieeilty frac ^1 ing with eeveral Issuea connected with 

In talking of issues relating to 
Hospital wana q a m a n t', M. Balacaean 
4^8,' namelyr that one. of the medical' 
and staff as stlpdlated by 
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XndhUtt MdlciKl-Council «n4 tha« mmsmi Jitetwlionii^Me^j^l^ 
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9h* ngue iup Md printing is ni£s stid ths Iksd dtittiAldi; 

COM to l3o Potter kaown wieh-this first ptiplittotim.' " . - i 

—BMAMB PXm 

nblie dprviOM in India iM» Asalysls of shair ffnnawtitloo to Mm 
Bngsl) 

XMBS MArrm, oelhl, Mittal Puhlleaticns, 1985, pp. 150, Ss^ 70.00. 

'--%■■ 

An atteopt has ntade in this Jioolc to assess, eiqplrioally tb 
effects of govemnent espenditure on the distribution of levels o 
living of people, mtasuted in terns of consuner e^qpcndlture, of Ites 
B eng a l for the year 1976. Three expenditure prograssns—(1) PvXill 
Distribution of Essential OomBodities# (2) Education, and ill Baatt 
and Medioal Services—have^been chosen for this purpose. Resarlt 
have been coep ar ed with the findings of the study mde by tha autbo 
and otbars (for tbs sama State) for the year 1964-65 to sae hhattw 
thare eaa any inprovament in the levels of living of the peopl 
between 1964-65 and 1976. An attsapt also has baen siada to astiaet 
"Budgat incidenoa* anong people of Nest Bengal. 

The book oontains five dup^era. In the first chapter, ttatt fro 
explaining the necessity of assessing the distribution of benefits o 
goverramnt expenditure among different economic groups of people 
oertaxn ocmosptual and methodological issues pertaining to Idhnti 
fioation of beneficiaries of government expenditure, meekSubemcMt 
valuation and distribution of benefits of .government expetidltuto bav 
been discussed. In the second chapter, soipe of the chaxactcTtotic 
of estimate of total population size of the State, consUfter '^ipendi 
ture of the State follpvrad by discussion on defining poverty-lln 
have been described. lirthe third chapter, estimates of Ineqdilitie 
of the distribution of the public’services over different toatoil 
groups defined in teens oif per capita consumer eiqpMtditttre, hi^Va IMe 
presented. In the fourth chapter, estimate df thd"over all rd^stri 
but!wcffeet of the pdblic Mfvioes as well aa indireet- €toes tMv 
bsso outlined, m dUie fifth chapter, ooncluirtahs'Wto c 

the ’ tosvisl ity .of diatrtoutiotf of .odnsoaef - mtjptoditittM;, -.' ^ f 

iaportant results of the studty arer (l^the’4inuguall^^^^]^^ 

' in -ruml. «raaa..tten' it^urhra f ms.: iha? 

'Sdummi t 14F> theHS)£toa*,;of'- 

sy»toh<i Mni tos ii Md..foc<ths'ytto: sfm 
tlto:o^totohto the jais(frihMtiOB,'bf> 'Siato^ia ^ 'ilhiNitoi 

"WMt ' * ■ 
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^gro^ arc (M>5«^r 0.038 and 0.;30 fdr t^al, 
url)8a(^)|^^O0ld>in^ and urban areaa raqpactlvaly. (2) ihawi la 
oonaldiieidk^ coTK^ in the percantaga dlattibution t>f publld 
edupi^loii ^carvlpaar racxilved by pcinacy and aaoondary studanta ovar 
fractila groica caccapt tor primary studanta in tht urban 
araaar ^ Tha^ «»pific oonoentration coafficlants of the distribution 
of tha.aduoatlon .Mbaidiaa for the areas of rural« urban# and 
ccnbiMfSl rural and urban are 0.288, 0.207 and 0.289 respectively. An 
lopoEtant feature of tbe distribution of the education services is' 
that it la 'pnly tdien. the people are* around the poverty line that they 
^ begin to get approKinataly proportional share of them. Hie farther 
they arobelow the poverty line greater is their deprivation from 
their due. share, the author infers that this is a direct consequence 
of the private costs involved in consumption of the education 
serviow. ^(3) there is leas unequal distribution of medical services 
as compared to the distribution of consumer expenditure. In urban 
areas, the distribution is unequal in favour of the poor, the 
specific concentration coefficients of their distribution over 
fractilia groups are 0^074, for rural (-) 0.029 for urban and 0.049 
for rural and urban combined. (4) the overall effect of 'Budget 
a Incidence' on tbe inequality of distribution of consumer expenditure 
Is considerable. After adjusting for indirect taxes and conaumption 
of the public servioesv the inequality of distribution of oonsumar 
ei^enditure^ ia. ountldarably reduced for both rural and urban areas. 

i the reduction ia much more in tbe case of urban areas than in the 
case of Cttra4 areas. Further, a major part of the reduction takes i 
placa adjuabsent is made for indirect taxes demonstrating that, 
apart fsop tha affect of indiract taxes, there is not much redistri¬ 
bution achieved through the (Served consunption of the public 
services, {.orenz. ratio for the adjusted consumer expenditure is 
0.250 as ag<d.nst 0.280 for the initial consumer expenditure and 0.248 
for the pqat-tax oonsunier eiqpenditure. 

Studies,of,- this type have, been very few and the study is a welcome 
addition. Knovledga of who benefits from government expenditure 
^Ipa raOHitinq me'discontinuing already existing expenditure pro- 
gtaauan of^mowmamit or introducing alternative programmes of 
^ipenditurm ^Stdch-WMiM attain social justice. Tihe author has mads 
Poaiiiivp,.^qiineib»tio» 'to >fche literbtore on tbe distribution Of 
^Mfltst»£4(^.ariaMNtt mxpendltare. His approach (inductive ap- 
proaohj^ laiaapiarior to the approach hitherto followedby others in 

L ISiBi Aiyl pi aei e- would perhapm be In order with respect- W 

t oducefctmn aecvlcmmw With cmepeet to 

I tthenrm. ae e ea to be seme emblgoity. According'to 




hlv* <^tlw ]i«tr ofteot on praowil;<ji«gwii>/ ewi<ri bii g eii<r tlt« 
t«M* iad'itf Mcclpt of aotviow ptoviewtf thCoo^^lpuKlio 
•iq?ot4U:UM i« 'lodlgM: XneidMeo''^ 3^ .Bo doMTItbt OlObMIftri^s 
oone«{>t. .Ao.0 roaaie# tltc roater ln'de«M:'iihOtlMir'thi>'*atl)ot'ls 
rofBxring to 'balanood budget IncMonM' oc •tetblng-eloo^ !i:ti the 
Btads, inUcoot taxes taeottA axpenditora oo puiait iMrvioat. Oatm- 
quently, general level of the distributive acheduler dSviVed' iron 
ooneunption of the piSsllc aervioes, nef be lower than Shet would 'have 
been if tba excess-taxes were spent and thus beeri accounted fee in 
the 'Budget incidence' analysis. Thus#- the existence of surplus 
(1.6., indirect taxes nlnus theunount of expendlturraccbunted for 
in the analysis) ssy affect not only the level but also irtiape of the 
net distributive pattern. On the revenue side of the budget, Re. 
8.79 per eecdta Indirect tax payment Is taken iiUio account,'while on 
the expenditure side only its. 3.69^r capita receipt of public 
services is taken into account, there la s stilus of'RS. 5.10 
(i.e., Ss. 6.79 minus'ss. 3.69) In the budget considered here. The 
net effect of the 'Budget Incidence' on the ineguality of distribu¬ 
tion of oonsiaaer expenditure would oertelnly have been different fron 
whet has been in the present study, had the author taken into aoccunt 
expenditure on other public servloe»~to the extent of M. 5.10 per 
capita—for the malyeia. 

An alternative way of analysing tbe net distributive inpaot'Of the 
indirect taxes and tiw public eervioos would have bean by p re se h tlng 
the pAlic aervioes expenditure as a proportion of the Miredt tax 
payment in each frecti le gcaap and oosperlng these proportion#'with 
the average for the State of Best Bengal as whole.* l^a, if the 
ratioof the public services to the indirect tax payment i« higher 
for any f raotlle group than for the state as a wholer it meahe that 
fractile group is getting benefits more than what it should get 
preporticnately. 

with respect to the utilisation of the pcblle education services, 
it has been concluded thet as long as the fees eve not removOd^ead a 
wide network ot text-book libraries is not estebifiriM, the goal of 
universal edbostioD would be very difficult to effHevt (p* 6f)^ It 
acpeate, according to the autbocy thst the goal uMveraal dddoa- 
tiog can be eobieved only ebienu these .smeeuxes are tedteiW'^ ^theee 
meesures are neoesiary but mc^ evffietent >to eBcoprage the^poor 

Vox more clarifiemtiam about fchis^emfetaodUipbMms mti atlMAm lASU), 
^J^>>p;.vBkpamdit«be--OR£ Bdueatl8mrdbdr-'{nd(Blt('‘-lHdibib^ 
•gp|tatiaV;1lesid.Bsnli-'Stii^ OrSf a mle mal 
gti«Wftt3bJXasa.-. -V.-.i-.'' 
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parent* of children of aohool*^n 9 age to utilise the public educa- 
f tion aetvioes. Sanding a child to achool not only involves out-of- 
pocket costs but also opfortunity cost of sending him to achool. If, 
at all, the goal of universal education is to be achieved, the oppor¬ 
tunity cost also should be compensated, apart from free education and 
other related facilities, in the form of either sc^larshipe or free 
boarding and lodging to all those can not afford education. 

The utility of the book would have enhanced (particularly for 
research scholars) if 'Questionnaire Schedule" canvassed for the 
present study were appended. On the whole, it is a useful addition 
to the growing knowledge on "Benefit Incidence". 

—S. SUDHAKAR 


Rural Elite, EbtieE»reneurahip and Social Change 

RAM SMSAR SINGH, Jaipur, Rawat Publications, 1985, pp. 206, 

Rs.160.00. 

the present study is an intensive enpirical study of leadership 
pattern and entrepreneurship formation in the context of changing 
rural social structure. The major objective of the study has been to 
examine the interplay between the forces of economic development 
(Community Development Programmes) and political development 
(Panchayat Raj institutions). Bilariagang, a community Development 
Block of Azamgarh District (one of the socially and economically 
backward distrl^cts) of UP has been selected as the universe of the 
study. 

Along with a brief discussion of the concept ' leadership' and 
'entrepreneurs', the author has critically evaluated various ap¬ 
proaches to the study of leadership, entrepreneurship and social 
change in Indian context In Chapter 1. As the study is primarily 
concerned with the structural differentiation and transformation in 
the social institutions of society following socio-economic develop- 
™6nts, the author has adopted structural approach. Besides, survey 
™6thod and i^erview schedules have also been used. 

Of 321.1eater8 and OTtrepreneurs selected, 182 are leaders which 
include both ifonul and informal leaders, such as members of 
Panchayht samitis, pradhan of village panchayats and political 
leaders teving^psMTsr^p of political partlec. In his conceptual 
frwaafwpcif;^ tWenfcrep^^ include "the leading group of culti- 

vators^^^^ net returns from their holdings in oospariaon 

^ because they make a rational um of 

a!t4. adopt technical innovations more cpiiokly 
rate c# produ^ivity and income lay skillful appliance 
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of modetn farming inputa auch aa irrlgatlonf fattlll<ac8( agri¬ 
cultural praetioas or by battar farm brganiaation* (ppt 14-^15), . 
Ibara ara 139 antrapreneura idantifiad in tha llbek. 

The atu4^ ravaala a algnificant coincidence of entrepreneurial 
rolaa with political leadership rolaa. Politioal power and distribu¬ 
tion of developmental programnea have remained confined to the 
traditionallySominant caste groups* such as Brahmins* Rajputs and 
Bhunihars. •Oie introduction of democratic decentralisation and other 
democratic Institutions of power has not been able to er^e the 
monopoly of traditional doednant groups and to democratise the power 
structure. A mild threat to ttds tin?par castes dominance' is visible 
ftom the middle affluent ca()rt!M# specially Ahlrs, but there is hardly 
shy-threat fton the elds of. loM^ daetes. 

Land haa.been obeerved as a decisive factor for entret^reneurship. 
SUooesalve lattd reform and abolition of zamindari system have not 
been able to exterminate the ex'sandndars* who are found to be entre¬ 
preneurs. Education* but not age* is found as a positive factor in 
mtre(««wurship formtion. 

AS regards the value profiles of both leaders aixl entreprmeurs, | 
in terms of values* such as politicisation* democratisation* uni- ; 
varaaliam* ampathy* efficacy* and achievement* more or less same ! 
trends are observed. But In con|>aclBon to leaders* entrspteneuis are I 
mors exposed to mass media* formal and infcnnaal organisation. Level ' 
of urbanisation and contacts with block officials of both are not 
fairly good. i 

However, the study concludes that the democratic dooentrallsation 
and introduction of Oonnunity Development Progranroea* without much of 
structural changes.in Indiw society* have strengthened the monopoly 
of traditionally dominant upper castes and class. Ihe weaker 
sections of the society have neither been able to enjoy political 
power nor reap the benefits of the development plana. In other 
words, democratic institutions and developmental programmes have | 
niltiplied the degree of inequality in rural society. Bence* there 
is a nsed for basic tranaformatlon of these institutions and '^ocess 
of devalopmttvtal plm. 

. We find tha relevmce of Weberian clasaificajiiory schsAE 'class 
Nt^atus and power' and their inter-relations in this work, djiste 
pbslttm determines one's political power and political doetiniince 
daten^Ma his aoom to antreprensurial oppojctunitlea. 

Amitet thebulk of literature on elites^ the elite studies ^ave 
alway* one-basic prdblem, l.e'., define the codc^ of elitf and 
Siiigb%iMcfc''ie''tn ho tmy an-axoeptipo' to lt« wpni^e 
'baa.wade-an Wffort^to'defi'he'thie oono^* 'i^hef 
"WWWapt oT leadetatiip and variocW 'i’tik' i^V^'ths 
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It' Sli* stories of the ^itdian epics: im.Ns^sbllAriM^ 

centred around personality of Rsioa am Kriihna< tltese 
at(Mcim are possessions of every vUla^e and hanletf 

every town afiPoentre of pil^ti'nage tbrougbout the lenffth and 
breadth of Xhdi4^ 

2. rfhe Kaairub Kingdom wae founded by Ptisyavarman in thb fourth 
oentuey A.D. and reached Ita peak of ibrength and glory in the 
reign of Bhaskaravarman in the seventh century. K Bindulsed 
ifido-Mongoloid ^nplre wae achieved 4n Assam in the seventh 
, century. 

,3. ihe Ahooe belonged to the mi. race,.of south-west China and tmlm 
to Assam from Bums. 

4. S.K. Bhuysbt Anglo-Assanese RemtiMis 1771-1826* (Gauhati, 
1949), p. 57 . 

5. By 1971-74, in 37 tribal belts and blocks of Assam, about 2,000 
hectares of periodic patta land changed hands from bribals to 
Imllgible non-tribals. About 1,000 hscbares of government land 
ym» encroached upon toy non-txibais in these areas. -See Tribes 
of Assam Plains, published by Government of Assam Gauhati, 

- . 1980), p. 11. 
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BMOty cf *10001 Ow<wi—ni 
fiJi. HUTTALXB and M. ABMtft ALl KBMIf NM Dolhl> Btarling, 1982, 
SP. 271. 

Though local govarnmenta. In one forn or another, are found in 
many countries of the world, yet few attends have been made to 
theorise eboat their underlying pbiioeophies and functions. Lade of 
theory has Hot only affected proper understanding of the role of 
local governments in a changing and dynamic environment but also 
oonpelled local governnent study to take a back seat among-related 
academic areas, like nationsjl government, bureaucracy, etc. Muttalit 
and Khan's contribution neMS-tO be appreciated against the back¬ 
ground of lack of theories about local government.' 

nie authors discuss local goVSrnment keeping in view the broad 
sbcio-politico-economic canvas within which it operates, ‘conceptual¬ 
ly, it is treated as a multi'dimensional concept. So ths'lnherent 
premise is that theory-building efforts must begin by looking into 
the oonceptual and ecological bases of local government. As a corol¬ 
lary, the authors also present a theory of what they term decen¬ 
tralised development. Two key concepts, popular participation and 
partnership, are emphasised to proviite the basis of a theory of 
decentralised development. Obviously, the impression one gets here 
is that decentralised develo p ment is possible once popular participa¬ 
tion in sociO-politicb-eoonamic activities is msured and once : 
sense of partnership exists between local government, on the one 
hand, and other levels of government and .other agencies and organisa¬ 
tions operating at the local level on the other. 

Muttalib and Khan then dlhcuss the local government systems of 
Great Britain, France, West Germany, USA, USSR and India. The dis- 
cusslcm shows not only variations of the. governance systems at th« 
local level but pinpoint how its form,character, functions and rela¬ 
tions with the higher levels of government are shaped by hlatoryi 
culture, polity, economy, geogri^by and demographic profile of t 
particular country. TM authors, therefore, ri^tly argue that it if 
futile to label a particular pattern of -local government am Ideal- 
One can agree with them when they state that a form of local govern¬ 
ment is best «hen it practises dsmocraqy in its deliberatlone/ - meetf 
local needs, through, its actions, and suits local eonditlonfs anc 
traditions. 

In an attespt to (urovldle a theory of a real diatributlcn of poweii 
futtocs look for tiie celationshtp b st waS n aiM and poifet ib the 
futw^oning of .a local government. This search leada them td asslys< 
^ philosopbles, oftm contradict^,'whldi lie behind-a .dis¬ 
tribution of power. ^ 
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M>g0^0b| -tim;:tpiWN4c*.4 ** 0 *-W II-- 
Hjapliliv.to 

■' -^d^c/et- ^'^il0t, 

«ub»kitui^« fSxda toe fiinmi nitw ]ft47.iM» t w> j > rt b , iid 
of E«»t Rmgol «fao Mtr lA this ^v« 4(i^|,vii^l;;ien^ 04|.:th0lf 
ibongust Beo«li» ho Ahli os thtic-Mi^ «£• UfHt* - m. lihotttlon 
Of.Mmgladesh in 1971 orssted npiQihsr ofi»i«.of iABntltj #Aons>th« 
SOogsll MusliM insssMch «s sdpption sooulurisw ss o ^sto 
{^losoptv' caiM» to be viaied ss oe^lon Off, ^livn> Jtb the quest fer 
s^nte idln^ity, the Bengali Muslili eli^ie bad easliet pecceive^ 
Islanie Identity as a fNuet df Mdb^ as a stdaoEdinate .sUtus 
for than vis*^vl8 the Muslins of Mei^ Mciftaru 

Ibe sub ea q uate philoeoiihy of gaSdlariia nade th« feel s part of 
Bengali culture of Meet Ben^l am Im&i, Aooordingly/. efforts see 
under vay in Bangladesh to construct a Bengali ttualin cultusii^ 
heritage independent of Bengali Sindu culture and Pakietani MiBliai 
culture. All these and several other 4iMsnsionB of cultural in* 
coepatibillty are preaent In the cultural^aBke<^ of Bengali. Muslies 
in the Brahn^tra Valley, ghe.^aeetion iibetber the. Bat^ll ftielisp 
as an afteroieth of agitation over the 'foreign nationals' iisue in 
Aesaa during 1979-85 would go close to Bengali Hindus Who arealfO 
affected by the agitation like the Bengali RusIIm and declare thi^ 
selves as Bengali-^peakers before the census officials cannot be 
conclusively answered at this stage. Another temptation that the 
Bengali Muelins in Assam might have is to follow Bangladesh's Zslaiilc 
cultural policy in the same way as Bengali Hindus of Assam do in 
respect of the Bengali culture of West Bengal. • - ^ 

These are the slternatives avsilfole before the Bengsli Muslim 
elite of the Brahmaputra Valley who are better e^at^ md 
modernized than ever before, but the balance of the conmuiit^'f 
oonvtaienoe would demand a cloeer linkege with the Aaseamse wry of 
lifewd language on considerations'of economic factors and ClimitedI 
eociSlization between the two oonnunities during the last ten 
d ec ad e s. Tibe Assamese will also opt for Bengali Mualime whom tNqf 
heve handled successfully to their odvantage in the past end with;# 
fresh pblitioel undetstirmng would again feel epnfid^ to dp so ih 
futufo.. ,,-,.v 

, v,; ^jBHEm ciaiUs 

' In^idar^ity crieim is inherent in.a speie^ vhicb.■ fo.pmdeggjf k ny-■ ail 
r<9l4hddefoi«jM:ibh k#,.notthr^ast:indiibwh^ ce^imiin tiibe|L.hai|f 
gfadujitied frqm head-huiikiag as a appet to of ,«ri<^ im 

.i.. 

is Qjf coltjttal,: ifoiwplc BOji'j^lltlMl 
^^1 mymtjemi^ln a.»tot:lc 
logons.. Of mstbr'y that 1id)«hOv^ ' ' 

-bhen;''' 
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govtriuMnt to act as a grassroot governatiea system dei^ds upon a 
nmrtMC of factors. First, the pattern of decentralisation of 
authority. Second, the extmt of participation of local people. 
Third, the degree of dependence on national government for grants. 

The book will prove useful to students reasarchers and aeadamlc 
alike. 


—HQBMMM) nOBABBAT KHAN 


Bbluntary Agancias and mral Development 

1. sam SCNDKBMt, New Delhi*, ELB. Fubli^lng Corporation, 1986, 
pp. ix t 311, 88.160.00. 

The book under review is a sequel to wthw s earlier books Aati- 
Boverty Rural Develtipwnt in India and consumer Protection in India. 

To bring about develo{anent, spciai transformation and cultural 
revitalisation in society, especillly in a democratic country like 
ours, peoples' voluntary, partnership in the develqQn«)tal activities 
becomes more essential and pertinent. Though the state action 
provides the initiative and leverage, yet in the absence of siq:por- 
tive collective community efforts, the fabric of society remains 
almoat unchanged which leads us nowhere. The author rightly obmrves 
in the preface: *A mere bureaucratic approach to the gigantic task of 
rural reconstruction is not going to achieve either growth or social 
justice of the required order*. Lot has been said by way of criti¬ 
cism of bureaucracy, not only in India, but in all the. under¬ 
developed, developing and even developed countries of the world. 
But, at the same tima, a very sli^le and strai^t question could also 
be ewked about the role of people in this regard. Do the people ever 
realise their 'own' contributlm in the nation's well-being and 
economic growth? Or, have they ever thought of doing something 
collectively to help tbemeelvcs?- Unless such a self-discipline 
arises within all of us—cwllcctively—ell talks of social swekening 
and cosnunity upliftment are meaningless. Therefore, it Aould be 
very clearly understood and fully ifipceciated by all of us tiurt: 
'ouraelvas' could abbleve e lot for ourselves through organised 
volisiUty actionf and collective ceenunlty-efforts. 

The thesis of the author, a task can be per formed "batter by s 
voluntary fgmey than by a government depbrtnsnt, the dove^nment 
should not*bealtate to hand it oVer to tM t* e' slightli 

em^ipnally swayed observatibh, id»i«h pouidbO a^^ 
teeervatlona as tbeae orgaoiamtiene are dff llmkmd wlih 
limitetiona. ^he relationsh|.p between ^le d^eriimht'‘^a^Hi''non- 
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RV^l Qcvu>i*atlons (NOOs) hu to be strengthened and oananted 
Ihla beoonM sore and more significant, especially in the 
1 ‘«^cuotur« of Indian polity. 

pcsMnt study has been divided into eight cMpters. In the 
thtrcduotocy ehaptet, the author has j^rsclsely elaborated the 
it of development, and has related it to the Indian rural 
spstent through the concepts of Gandhian economics of self- 
tee. Bsplainlng the Integrated Rural Development Prograsme 
of the Government of India, he has stressed on the role of 
/t participation and has emphasised on partnership through 
ntarism'. At the end of this chigtter. Dr. Sundaram has given 
ts into the future task (of the Government in inplementing the 
.'Srty prograonss). He also highlights the age-old grievance 
he benefits that flow from various schemes do not reach the 


t of poor. 

second chapter is self-ejqplanatoty in its title: ■ihe Changing 
f Voluntary Agencies: From Welfare to Development*, lllustrat- 
e dynamic role already played by various NQOs, their rationale 
allenging new task of more and more involvement is stressed, 
thor also expresses a hope for their bright future in the times 
as he perceives a favourable climate for than. 

! third chapter points out the •Deficiencies in Development 
sttation'. The author highlights the criticism against buteau- 
yet, it is indeed a necessary evil, he concludes. Be 
.ts, "Development, particularly in rural areas, calls for a 
>cracy which is change-oriented, result-oriented and people- 


lerlorlty of voluntary Agencies" is the theme of the fourth 
c. They have an edge over government departments in a number 
nortant apheres. Yet, NGOs have some "Limitations of 
:arlsnr. This has been explained in the fifth chapter. Lack of 
Mionalism and expertise, funds, people's co<^ration an 
ship crisis are sons of the pitfalls, *ijicb could be remov ty 
spport Between Voluntary Agencies and Government", »*ich is the 
t matter of the sixth chapter of the book. To make them rea 
rs in p^ress, adequate governmental support in ensuring flow 
dt, iutiial help and trust is a must to the NBDs. 
seyl^chApter gives a profile of the "Bbagavatula Chwita^ 
Wsi th jSSira Pradeab". The various 

activities and ariiieveamota of BCT are 

ibji ikbdis; ^ tba social-workars and ^ 

4 ^^.,>o4«i|tar4«i. Tha detailed «*ount of the BCT i. 






^ Kmc RRmSKS 

Tb« last chapter (eighth) gives "Suimary and Coneluaippi!*, The 
mfthor's findings are realistic and practicable* The author has not 
only emdnsd the various aspects of enllstirq siqpport of voluntary 
organisations, but has also discuss^ the hidden pblloeoi^ of co¬ 
ordination in eollective efforts, highlighting ptaotieal problemi of 
Indian society as a trhole. He has identified many causes of the 
present unha{^ situation ih which the NGOs are presently caught. 
The author hopes that his analysis and findings would certainly go a 
long way to help promote better understanding. Indeed, there is an 
urgent need for radical structural changes so that NGOs oould be 
encouraged to come forward and willingly face the challenges of the 
day. They have to be motivated^tb work collectively, with a view to 
lifting the country's teeming millions from poverty, unenployment, 
disease, squalor, illiteracy,. ignorance, superstitions, inequality 
and so many other social evils. 

The present study is a welcome addition in the field of 
volisitariani. For, rural India is tha real i^a true development of 
India can cone about only throu^ rural d^vi^fc^pnent. 

The work under review is really'laseful for planners, scholars, 
researchers, activists, social workers, politicians as well as for 
the 'Ctoverninent Desk' looking after implementation of various plans 
and progranmes of the Government, ibe conprdiensive notes, biblio¬ 
graphy and Index have enhanced the value of the book for further 
resear^ and detailed study* For its impressive get-ip and easy-to- 
read type-setting, the publisher Indeed deserves appreciation for 
bringing out the book with a moderate price-tag in these days of high 
price rise. 


—OM PRAKASH SBIHI 


Criam law and Felloe Sdenoe 

JAMBS VADACRJNCHERf, Trivandrum, Kairall Booka international, 1986, 
pp. vlii + 372,,R8. 160.00. 

Investigation of crime is an extramely difficult and dallcate 
exerdsa for any law-enfbroement agency. This is spre so pertmps In 
an accusatorial system of criMtial justice as ours in whioh the whole 
burden of providing proof ruts upon the prossoutlon while the 
accused presumd to be Ihnocent until his guilt la pcoVi^ huyond. 
any reasonable dekibt. Onfortuhately; many of the Ihvuttjl^thg 
offioMTs do not posseu profesaicmal akill and tecAmiguu ragitl^ 
tot scientific inweitigatlOn of crlM nor dd they tuiye i^hagyite 
Kh^ledge of law atfd procedure. ^^8ome of the l^lioe 
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lb® IM Ocmniraion of India^ "are even unable to appreciate 
lijltpiflcance or importance of the prosecution case”. While 
9 n literature on this subject is available in plenty, books 
I on Indian needs and written by the Indian scholars are 

!e 

t)lis perajiectlve, everyone concerned with law enforcemait In 
will find Vadackumchery's bo<* timely as well as useful. The 
an outcome of the author's sincere endeavour to analyse 
KtS procedures and techniques of scientific investigation of 
afid the role, functions and duties of an investigating officer 
tlifUS stages in the process of investigation. It seeks to 
rate various principles of law, police science and behavioural 
oes fot equipping the law enforcement agencies with the required 
.edge to administer criminal justice more effectively and 
'ently. 

'Ided into as many ob 13 chapters, the book touches upon every 
in Investigation of criminal offence—from registration of FIR 
le submission of the final report or the charge-sheet to the 
of law. Ihe most interesting and informative chapter is that 
deals with collection of material evidence and the procedures 
heir handling, packing and transporting to experts. The chapter 
s methods of interrogation of the suspects and interviewing the 
isses by police is equally enlightening. Various legal pro¬ 
ins relating to crime and criminal liability have also been 
issed. Several supportive charts and diagrams as well as 
ion of relevant case laws must have added to the utility of the 

rprisingly, the book does not contain any reference to the 
ng cases decided after 1981 even though it has been publish^ in 

qpite such shortcomings, the book contributes substantially to 
canty literature that exists on the Indian criminal justice 
tm. It may serve as an useful manual to judges, lawyers, 
itigating officers and other concerned functionaries of criminal 
ce aAaLnistcation. 

intlng errors aside, the book has excellent get-up and the 
ahecw daearve credit for having done a connendable job in brlng- 
| 4 fc volume. 


—JKmiiAK GUHh nov 
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MWLnistratlve frifaun«]« CM ca h Manfcblf Jatmail on Rarvio* MiMwrs 
(Bd.), SURBNnUi MALIRf Lucknow, Eastern Book, 

In a quest of devising feasible means to provide an al^ecnative 
forum to ease the ever-increasing arrears and work load of regplar 
courts, the constitution was amended in 1976 and a new chapter bn 
Tribunals has been inserted. This laves the way for trlbunalisatlon 
as one of the alternative models of administrative justice to meet 
the diallenges of the day. Pirsuing the Constitutional provision of 
Article 323-A, Parliament enacted the Central Administrative 
Tribunals Act, 1985. The KA providf» for adjudication or trial by 
the AAninlstrative Tribunals of'-dijqjutes ^ ccoplalnts with respect 
to recruitment and condition of service of persons appointed to 
public services and posts in connection with affairs of Onion or of 
any state or of any local or other authority. In accordance with the 
provisions of the above Act, a number of benches of the Central 
Administrative Tribunals have been established with the principal 
bench at New Delhi. 

The journal under review Is a monthly journal reporting judgements 
of the Central Administrative Tribunals and those of the suprane 
Court on service matters, it is a recent venture of the well Known 
editorial board of the Siqpreine Court cases and ls a welcome addition 
to the Indian legal literature. Besides, it contains a statutory 
8ecti«i on Acts, Rules, Regulations, Notifications, etc., relating to 
government servants. The well-organised subject index i^ovldes an 
ecusy access to the finest principle of law involved in a judgement. 
It is needless to say that this is most comprehensive, accurate and 
reliable repcartlng cxi service matters. A regular subscription of the 
Adhdnistrative Tribunals cases is indispensable for persons of.Benc^ 

and Bv, academics and others having interest in this brandi of law. 

♦ 

—s.s. 
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ironment and Development* 


IV GANDHI 


mMCX£8- of nodern science and the towering achievements of 
oology hlive givm us a measure of mastery over nature. Econcmic 
ress has I however, engendered a callous disregard of the harmony 
in the ecological eystem. Therefore, we have to consciously 
nd ourselves, %ie are a part of nature. We are a strand in the 
le tebtic whose wsrp and weft link together all that is of the 
hf the water and the air. 

j have learnt to our cost that development «^ich destroys the 
ronmsnt eventually destroys development itself. And we have 
nt to our benefit that development that conserves the enviroment 
arves also the fruits of development. There is, thus, no funda- 
al dichotomy between conaervaticn and growth. 

.t, striking the ri^t balance between the environmoital inpera- 
apd the demands of developments is not that simple. Conserva- 
inposes an escalation in costs. When resources are limited, the 
nniTinl cost of any one project necessarily means less investment 
others. This appears to inply a curtailment of economic growth, 
the enviroranmit is not protected, damage to the environment will 
act its price—from those living in the vicinity, from others at 
stance, or even from coining generations. 

9 do not know enough about the iupact on the environment of 
iopmant decisions. We also do not know enough about hew best to 
Jt to the environmant. There are no easy solutions. Yet, 

Knot ignore environmental consideratiais. We have to strive for 
mix through Increased knowledge and increased awareness. 

GROWING AWARENESS IN INDIA 

1 India, we are seeing a growing awareness of the synblotic 
ilonship between the protection of U»e environment and sustain- 
develcfmant. There is the renowned Chipko Movement in the 
nyas, where woaien prevent the wanton felling of trees Iv 
wing theaMMlves protectively around tree-trunks, island oo mBW i- 
Join hands to stop the coral mining v*»icb destroy their lagoons. 
Mats band together to stop goats from grazing on the branble 
‘j/aSt bo halt the advance of the desert. Environment groips are 
w, to our parliamant, Mesbers are increasingly receptive to 
nonMDtal ooncerns. They ate beginning to desiand that the oon- 
iblon of the environment be guaranteed before major development 
eebs are undertaken. 






At OM tim, enviromental issues rslatsd minly to the igiality of 
life of the effluent. Today# in dsvsloplnd oountcles like oors^ ve 
are pciaarlly ooncs r nsd with the lives of the pocwaM. ' ihen village 
poads and wells go dry# it is the poor who trek to ever acre distant 
aouroes for water. When forests are deatroY^# it is the poor who go 
farther and farther afield in the search for fuel wood. As lands are 
degraded and forests recede# it is the poor and their animals who# in 
the dry season# trudge hundreds of klloneters in search of. grazing 
lands. It is the livelihood of the poor and their hopes that shrivel 
in the arid anguish of drought and are drowned in the raging fury of 
floods. 

■ It is also the poor who suffer most from pollution. When water¬ 
borne epidemics strike the urban slums# it is the poor who are 
afflicted by disease and eves death* When factories spew harmful 
gases into the.air# It is the woriters in the nearby housing ooloniss 
vbO' suffer the contagion# when inflbetrial units dischwrgs their 
effluents into the rivers# it is the poor fisherfolk who are deprived 
of their Inotnes.,. 

Although they bear the brunt of environmental damage# the poor are 
themselves little re^nnslble for aaty of that dmage. For centuries 
they have lived In harmony with nature. The problem is caused by 
large scale oasmercial exploitation wtdch gamers the profits but 
eecmy es the oonseguenoes. Yet# wbsn laws are passed emd rules are 
Bade to conserve the environment the burden falls on those who have 
galited the least and suffered the most, flie people of the forest 
cannot suddenly be cordoned off from its bounty. Fuel arMi building 
materials must be made available at prices they can afford, shepherd 
and cow herds must be found alternative pasmres or provided fodder. 
TO be effective# conservation must be humane. That is the challenge 
before us. 

A large number of animal and plant species are seriously 
threatened. Apart from the ethical and mwthetic case for protecting 
these dist^ipearing species# it. is possible answers to unsolved 
problems of health and survival might be found in the yet undls- 
covered secrets of these gene pool reserves. 

we in India are now developing mschanisms to control pollution and 
check the deterioration of the environment. We assess the environ¬ 
mental impact of development tnrk so as to harmonise development with 
the environment. We carry out resear^ and take the results out to. 
the field, tte taaoote enviromental awareness among the people. WV 
hope this will lead to greater vision# oonoem and care in the plon- 
ni^# designing and iaplemantation of developemant projects. We 
learn as we go along. 

Wa are trying to integrate these ooaplMc environmental issues into 
oUr design of development. There are no easy or rea^F-made answers. 
In principle# we would wish to give equal priority to develapnaint 
esid oonservatlon. In practise# titsre are major gaps in knowlsdoil# 
any intangibles and junknown gpuntities. Ekpetta d^sagr^ ^ 
asaaamasnta vary. 

war A HMFKXAL TASK ALOWB 

Oonservation is not a national task alone. Sf 'tmcg if. 

indivisible# so is the world environment, lbs ppa 
JsHSbarlal wsbru spoke of so often from this vacp fpcum is a Wo||# 
tdiiob alrsadtF exists in the physical lams governli^ tip ipvjyfpsswtn 

■ - 0 -‘. ■■ 
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vnvlronawit «very«here is jeopardised by the noxious £us»s and 
Issuing wasbM of industrial pollution, nie poisoning of the 
rers and the seas deprives and endangers all of us, all ove'f the 
Id. Ibe aooUHulatlon of carbondloxide in the atnoephere and the 
eat to the ozone layer put the innocent to as nuch risk as the 
lutera themselves. 

Horst of all ia the passing on of pollution and environmental 
lards beyond one's boundaries, niere is no political boundary 
^ dellMts the spread of poisonous gases, no line on a which 
lati<m cannot cross, no national frontier at which effluents can 
turn^ back. All those affected by such transnational conse- 
inces of-environmental damages must have an e<^al say in the re- 
ution of problems. He must also keep the global comnons and spam 
» of environmental d^redation. Ohe conservation of the earth's 
rironment has to be ensured through democratic discussions and 
isions in international forums. 


NEED PGR REDUCTION OP DISPARITIES 

The conservation of the world's environment also requires con- 
trf international action to reduce disparities betweei countries, 
compulsions of development and limitations of financial resources 
?t many developing countries to exploit their natural resources 
ood endurance, ignoring environmental safeguards. If the world 
inomy is to move to more sustainable paths of development, the 
cial requirement ia to widen the options available to developing 

ntries for growth. ^ ^ 

A world economy which denies itself the benefits of interdepend- 
e is both unjust and inefficient. Growth in the developing 
intries is being hampered by protectionism, by the deteriorating 
1 terms of trate, by the unfavourable conditions for the transfer 
technology and by the curtailment of the flow of development 
istanoe. 

Programmes of conservation must, therefore, address themselves to 
quities in the international economic order. For exampU, the 
m's share of the world's natural resources has bew pteenpted by a 
oountrlaSe Itie average citizen of the industrialised countries 
suDies ten times more fossil fuels and minerals than the average 
iaen of developing world. The world's resources just cannot 
tain such profligate oonsuHption of 
Neither can developing countries be 
are the world's natural resources sufficient for aU to fol^ 
greedy path to growth. Wiat then is the 
t answer lies In more rational patterns of 
■iciant utilization of depletable resources 
intries, and more equitable access to these resources for the 
sloping. 

SAFETY MEASURES 

!he Inte^rnational community must also 
auTM in bl0>>rlsfc industries. 

-wn vulMcable we are. it is on 

h^lodZitrles to ensure the utmost >dgUa^ in 

Valu^le lives cannot be lost die to inefficiency, 

negligeiKie or worse. 
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All other envlconmental dangera pala in eoafiarlaQn to ttie avat- 
aocunulatlng atockpilea of nuclear weapons. Ne mast r«iiove i^e 
threat of thermo-nuclear war (dping outi in a wihk of history, life 
as we know it frmn our coanon planet* Al 1 nuclear weapons must be 
diamantled. 

%e report, Our Common Future, ia both, a document of high 
technical excellence and a call to concerted political action, ahe 
report reminds ua that *tbe earth is one, but the world la not”. We 
must reco^ilze that evoi aa development which degrades the mviron- 
ment ia self-defeating, so do ii^iedlments to development endanger the 
environment. He must also recognize that environmental issues are 
closely linked to the larger issues of peaceful coexistence and 
international cooperation, disarmament and development. Any uni- 
dimensional perspective on eivi^onment would be gravely misplaced. 
Environment as an international ^.esue, has to placed in U^e 
context of international cooperation^ to be pursued throu0> inter¬ 
national institutions, to be linked to all aspects of international 
relations. Conservation is each nation's task, but a task td)ich can 
be acooi^liahed only in the setting of a cooperative world order. 

RESPECT FCR NATURE 

In one of his most famous slokas. Guru Nanak Dev, the founder of 
the Sikh Religion, sang: 

Air is the vital force. 

Mater the progenitor; 

The vast earth is mother of all . 

The verse sums up the Indian tradition Of respect for nature, 
respect for all that gives us life, respect for the sources of our 
well-being on earth. In our tradition, there is no arrogance towards 
nature, no desire to dominate it. Our ancient wisdom teaches us to 
seek harmony with all creation. All creation Is lnterdep«f)dent. 

The core of the Brundtland R^rt is recognition of that inter¬ 
dependence. Everything in our experience, from the centuries-old 
teaching of our seers to our contempcnrary experiments in development 
Mdorses the essence of the message given to us by prime Minister Gro 
HarlOD Brundtland auid her colleagues. He thank, them in all sincerity 
for their deep insights and sage advice. 

Obe report of the commission is the culmination of an inpMtant 
phase of the task. The international connunity will have to carry 
forward this work. As experience grows md lacunae in knowledge are 
filled, answers will slowly be found to the complex questions of 
development and the environmant. Ihe search for the ri^ ans wer s 
Kust go on relentlessly, it is a worldwide endeavour to which India 
pledgM unstinting p^pport. 
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rth>£ast faiclia: Demography, Culture and 
ntity Crises* 


SINGH 


1. IHEBOODCTION 


mHAGEmNT of public affairs in north-east India has been in 
IS in the regional, national and world press in recent- years. 

I of the attention has been confined to insurgency, the 'foreign 
onals' is^, tribal 'uprisings', 'brutalities' committed tqr the 
irity forces, 'involvement' of foreign agencies in the area, 
tical 'horse-trading' and floods. There has been no analysis of 
econcmlc, cultural and demographic factors which have acquired 
•rent nuances in the taake of the rapid modernization taking place 
the re^on since the 1950s and which have a decisive say on the 
ulation of policies and the efficacy of institutions of govern- 
! in north-east India. This paper proposes to offer some facts 
reflections oh these aspects. 


11. sExriNB MD Kxsaam 

n January 26, 1950, north-east India consisted of the State of 
a and the Onion Territories of Manipur and Tripura. With the 
age of the North-Eastern Areas (Reorganization) Act, 1971, the 
h-east emerged as a significant administrative concept with a 
h-Eastern Council (NBC) as its regional planning and security 
inization, replacing in a way perhaps the hitherto more familiar 
in 'Public iiwginatioh; Assam. Adnlnistratively, the area now 
lists of seven states of Assam, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manipur, 
ura, Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram. The region accounts for 
It per cent of the total land surface of India and has a popula- 
I of over 26 million. The vital statistics are shown in Ttole 1. 
Isography has had its influence on the economic, social and 
uralTife of the region. The Brahmaputra vail^, for 
a oolourfol oc^ridor betweai the two great civilizations of India 
China, while the Himalayas reach to the frontiers of «« 
^ral Asia. But. the foremost feature of the 
; IndU is ita beterogenaity. Ihe '*91^ 

Hf. groups: ths bill tribes, the pla^ ?r«aen^B 

ilatioh of the plains. Within each tteme^ 

atyi in tanai of race (probably 

; Ctf tdia ^obs)i language (as iwwy as 420 languages and dialects): 





Modern Asian gtedtas, cazteldge onlvarslty 
is fsrt 2| April 1967: p. 

^ tte prol^, •«« B.P. Singh#- 

Delhi, Oxford IWysreity Press, 1987,, 
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and religion (aniadan, BinduiaM* Buddhiaa, taian and Chriatifnity). 


Ttt>lel FXmCAL ONTES C0MFCBIM5, WREH-BAST INDIA: VITAL 

STMIISnCS, 1981 


state. 

Area 
(sq. km) 

Popula¬ 
tion . 
(million) 

Growth 
rate of 
popula¬ 
tion 
(per 
cent) 

Density 

of 

popula¬ 

tion 

(per 

sq.- km.) 

Per 
oent- 
ege of 
region 

Liter¬ 

acy 

(per 

cent) 

Assam 

87,523 

19.90 

36.09 

254 

74.48 

36.00 

Nagaland 

16,527 

7.73 

49,73 

47 

2.94 

41.99 

Meghalaya 

22,487 

1.32 

31.25 

59 

5.36 

33.22 

Manipur 

22.356 

1.43 

33.65 

64 

5.39 

41.99 

Tripura 

19,477 

2;oo 

32.37 

196 

7.64 

41.58 

Mizoram 

21,087 

4.87 

46.75 

23 

1.83 

59.5( 

Arunadial 

JPkradeah 

83,578 

6.28 

46.75 

7 

2.36 

20.05 

India 

32,87,782 

683.80 

24.75 

221 

N/A 

36.17 


SOWCE: Ganaua of India, 1981. 


Ihe people of north-east India are confiosed primarily of five 
races that entered the area at different periods of history: the 
AustricB, the Negroids, the Kiratas, the Dravidians and the Aryans. 
The Austrics cane from Indochina. They include the Khasis and th 
oaintias of Meghalaya and the Morans of Assesn. These people prefer 
wosen as managers of property and accept the leadership of vamen ir 
the, family. The Negroids, who came from south and south-west China, 
are the present Nagas of Nagaland. They have shown a tremendous lov 
for freedom and have developed strong village institutions. Men anc 
iranen are accorded equal right*, but the latter are discouraged fran 
participating in politics, fighting and hunting. The Kiratas,. people 
of Mongolian origin, are known tod^ as the Bo^ and their language 
is Bodo. They are found in Assam, Tripura, Meghalaya, ttorth Baagal 
and Bangladesh and are an important political force in the region. 
The Dravidiane vitered north-east India in the recent past end luiv 
yet to beoone a cohesive group in politics. The Aryms, on the other 
hand, bava been coming in, mostly frcMn north Biber# from^the fourt) 
century &C. T|iay are divided into castes* 

over the centuries the ethnic cauldrop of northreast XndieiMc 
bean kept boiling by the oont^r^ictory proceaaab of. aasimll^-KN),an< 
pcaaervatiffl) of e^te Idahti^. Todey a nuslwr of tribes and .castes 
dominata eduction and administration, amohig them the ,|Qtasla -ir 
M e ghe lsye, the Bindui In Anmn; and the Bengalia in Aaattm NAghsl 
and Tripura. lnl93S^ the colonial government eaw an advantage, ir 
giving political recognition to each tribe bV ^dUtcibutitiis hecb»i»’ 
edmtr^Eati'i^ «kS eledtorel prlvllMl^ IhU.^ .StJcep^hiiled^'i^ 
the 1^ oonetitution of Indsptfnds n t' aidta*tdie' 

19S8 OQMiiitty' dhvdiopn^' echeM,tlirt 
cular ' Admit cbimmitiM begin espreta* 
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t^r iMi d«y«laeiMRt ptograriwM. oooMqiMfit 
hm b^on based on tbe rooo^tion of thiis 
, Um secalarltation of political affairs, ^ 
contitM to plav an ispoitant role in social 
of various racial ^oupe have been, converted 
others have not, and this variaty within the 
. variety of intra-racial relationehipe and to 
pixibliiiis. thus, the traditional bonds of ftthnic kiniftiip 
ftttiPilibbit loiyalties that provide security and identity also 
is. a, t^Xdefing set of prableeis for civil servants engi^ in 
and developmental tasks. 

ip.tO I^ bwelfth century, anijnisn and the Ranayana-Haluiituirata 
litidii,'-^'based upon India's ancient Bin^ ^ics, dominated most of 
region's- odosciousness. Buddhism vfas introduced in the seventh 
fSlan In the thirteenth; and Christianity in the nineteenth. 
legshAr, folklores and customs of the area were woven with 

le'^ the rest of India and originated from the'same sources: the 
tyaiba<#ttiafcharata tradition. Both the Ranayana and Hahabharata 
i distinct references to Pragjyotisha and Ka]nrup->-the ancient and 
.eval hames .of Assam. ^ ihe Kallka Rirema and the Vishnu Rirana 
replete with references of various places In north-east India, 
own the firsf recorded history to the Chinese traveller and 
:orlan, Hiuen Thang, who visited India in the first half of the 
mth century. According to Hluen Tsang, Bhaskaravarman, the king 
KanrUp, popularized the RanayanaWtahaii^rata tradition In his 
)dQm‘ with the help of Brahmins and forged close links with Ring 
dwtva^dhana of northern India whose seat of pcwec was at Kanauj. 

advent of the Ahom rule ever upper Assam in 1228 was gradually 
(Sd vd-th a greater Interaction between the Aherns and the 
IgshiMd bindu population.. Ihe Bamayana-Mahabharata tradition 
uBpeedsdsnted mass ippeal in the Brahmeputra valley and, to a 
mr eeztent, in the neighbouring hills with the neo-vaidmavite 
nenh of. reformation led by Sankardev (1449-1569) in the fifteenth 
sixteenth centuries. Ihis ceformation movement was part of a 
liar wave that was swe^ing the entire country foe the cestoratioh;^ 
blnd(4flB haeed on Bhakti cult and built around the heroes of the 
lyana and the Hahabharata: Rama and Krishna. Ihe Ahom kings 
i8wid. Ibi ^ Hindu rituals «i4jlle the Koch kings, another 
urtarit ruling clan, were devotees of the sakta cult, and human 
rlfibsi. were, oemnext. What sankardev tried and did succeed in 
it (M^jiilure.waB in his effons to rid Hindu religion of Its magical 
Satras (monasteries), where prayers were held 
I bisobutaes were given, were established. Itiey became 
among castes and tribes; even the believers of 
^ bis^iminated against. Namghara and Kirtanghara were 
ihw'Villages and the satradhikars and senior priests ot 
' '' Tth« even from far-flung areas of the jaintia, Caebar 
tiillb. A* a r«Mlt of all these, Krishna became the 
'4106191 lifo Mtd came to dominate the religious, as well 
' ‘ ' of thought processes of the people of this 

ofi rea^lble for the grewth of Saaayana- 
.oh wire the persuasive and learned band 
" i wl» pli^ aissionacy .toles in Uie p^ 
JtMm ^ editor* among all eectlooa of society; 
ans^iafiaahbe MiaSttim the hi^ly aemalair aM 
Pm 'lUStrle and Mongblimt trws; the Sieutl 
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traditj^ urxS^ir the etprl^s were., tran*i(itt#flr-€^ 

tjoh to the ot^r Without t]b# hftiJ? .0?. Writ^-epf^i '-iSiA the 

iSteWelptwent of ah JuTf^ dlaXWct 

ae well as tha tilled (anff later Xiecsae laie h aa i a itiiis e- Jl . an ! au ai y ).,jv 
. Buddhism did not come tO fiortti~meAt . India ^tom .^ihaii ^ did 
pcahiiBirilSm^ .but from Tibet Into AinmaOhal ipcadeah, ahd :Cr^< tiurma 
into Mlsoram/ from which it epread to other parts of northroast 
India. Buddhista in Indi,a generally follow the tenets of iberavada 
Buddhism, but the Buddhists of nprth-eaat. India are mostly 
Hahayanists, who believe that Suddhahood is open to all. 

The impact of Islam began with the unsuccessful efforts of the 
Turko-Afghan ruler of Bengal, Bukhtiar Khelhji, to capture Assam in 
1205- 6. By 1682,Islam hSd become the religion of a significant 
group of people in Assam, Manipur, Tripura and Banglade^. A process 
of assimilation began between ,Hindus and Muslims, and in the 
Brahmaputra yall^ by the sey^tif^ntb centiii^ Huslli|B,had beocem an 
Indivisible part of the local population. The British polity of 
divide and rule, by encouraging divisions particularly beMeen the 
Hindus and Muslims, had an adverse ijipact on north-east ImSia. The 
work of Christian missionaries began in the 1840s with the publica¬ 
tion of Acunodaya, a Bz^lst monthly In Assenese, the translation of 
the Bible into Assamese, the transcription of tribal languages into 
Koman script, the establishment of hospitals and the spread of the 
idea of health care, and the founding of schools and col leges'for 
both boys and girls. The conversion of anlmi'sts to Christianity 
occurred on a phenomenal scale. Today, ChristiAns comprise jlh per 
cent of Meghalaya's tribal population, 85 per crat of Na^landTs, 96 
per cent of Mdaoram's and 26 per cent of Manipur's. The introd»k±ion 
of Christianity was a new civllizatiCnAl process and led to growth in 
literacy and better health care. For the tribal^ it meant the jatbp- 
ping of bead-hunting. It also led to tribal languages being rWduc^ 
to writing. At the same time, these developments led to looserdng of 
the Intca-tribal bond of unity and decline In the authority of the 
tribal chiefs. The trlbals also opted in favour of Western dress and 
music. * 

The economic policies of the British rulers had serious sociii^ and 


cultural r^rcussions. The modernization of traditiiOnal..agriculture 
demanded the raising of cr<^ on all cultivable but fallOW.^];and, 
reclamation of rarshy or swampy lan^, and introduction of new^eirops 
of vegetables, mustard seeds and jute. This rtequixed ihvestsMtin 
irrigation, flood control measures, Wtc. But the British did not 
want to pay for it. They were on the look out for,.cheijBp,and 
dependable hunan labour which was not available locally*: TKMr led 
the British to introduce Bengali Muslim culti^toife fitom l^Wst^lMn^l 
who were wl 1 ling to move out of theit;habitat due to pr«ss«B^if(M on 
land in their areas. The diocoyei^ gf .'tea in Assiib led to, a 
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ph^anappur^aiid Or^sa. The British also «doE>t^ the 
r.eleasih^ land^on lease tg, their ^xiipattiots 
1,629,529 acres of waste wS^e allooati^ bo olisri^s 
14 «flU.ion"iii4grant' XabbUretV.WmTia 
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cacitmAd'roads Induced ^iharl labourers to visit Assam. A large 
ipiiqpdli^, dbo eSma to serve the British Arnv, did not return 
) shd ^tlsd on forest and river island and took to 

yoosistic servloef etc. The question naturally arises 
} tO'Mbit WAS'BriUtt) response to this urqoreoedented stress on 
ie sbpisl and Mltiiral fateic of the Bratmaputra valley and other 
igianS of' the ar^ 

HOteithstaDding the notes recorded by certain perceptive British 
iknihliMu^tors and dsmogre^hers, the British attitude was largely one 
f beni^ nsg-lsct towards social and cultural issues. The British 
Ld/ in tact, apply themselves to the question of opening up of the 
:ontier tribal population and decided to adopt an 'inner line' 
slicy in areas like Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and Mizoram. The 
3 licy laid ddwn a line beyond whidi no person- could move without 
le ei^lictt permission of the distinct authorities and the posses¬ 
ion of iahd in these areas was forbidden to non-residents. The 
ritish, also kept a minimum of administration and encouraged 
iristien missionaries to do religious and philanthropic work. The 


Lrmer line' policy discouraged the Brahmins and Gosains from travel¬ 
ing to these areas, who were not ev«i otherwise very enthusiastic, 
id centsined the spread of the pamayana-Mahabharata tradition and 
LndulSBk ^e policy was pursued with such rigidity that even the 
itional independence movement could not penetrate into these 
igiens. Similarly, when the tensions mounted between the indigenous 
B<^le and the inmigrant Muslims over land rights, the British 
ittLnistrstive response was one of segregation rather than a solutiw 
irou^ socialization or adjustment process. A 'line' was dtavm in 
arious tsrrltorial units to settle iirmigtants in segregated areas 
aecifiad for their exclusive settlement. No thought was given to 
le long tradition of socialization between the Muslims and Hindus of 
le Brahaapiitra valley, and division was encouraged. 

There is no denying that the internal visions, values and beliefs 
f thoae,who hold political power, influence the choices that are mw 
) establishing implementing public policy. Wien the Wahmlns 
itered . Bralunaputra Valley, they brought their own ideas of 
Jlitical admlnlBtration along with their ideas of the path of salya- 
Lon. They Succeeded in converting a substantial nuitber o* 
jpulatiott and their kingdoms were set up and administered in 
cordaoc^ wit* the Bamayana-Mahabharata tradition. The Ahems, ww 
-vaded kaim fo the beginning of the thirteenth century, brw^t a 
!w set of vslues «m 3 beliefs. Like their kinsmen of Birina and their 


ilturai vaitieiit of Tal>^ Influenced by Buddhism. However, in 
ang six years of their rule in Assam,they made no att^ to 

tpose concentrated instead on 

Lnistf^lve’ according to the experien<» of their 

lis led^ttf oriidarchical rule and a system of 

e annexation of north-east India 

■ a nTw and somewhat contradictory ^ of 

ttd administration. The management of public 
thecharacter of a 

j Of law. On the other hand, the British, 
[re*to rule by any means, ought abo^a 
comunal tradition and stifled the growth 
bids^al organization. When we cx^ to 
U^gle, we find that the Indian National 
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CongrM* 


M»ai 


Oandbi wtot« that India «iprkvar atsbold ^ tji4. tb 

li^tiihat thou haat givanna but^ rather '<;iti^a.h|A*llJtbei 4 l 9 b' 
and truth he needs for hia hi^ieat.,dav«lofiiMnt^ Thif' rdjifilltoaaB t 
concede to a fellow citizen the ri^.'to fOlloV hie cwi li^ '^hecm 
the foundation of both secularism and national unity. ^ QbdK. .ttrttru'i 
leadership.the principal values Capne tb be conceptueUiZed ad M etho 
of national unity amidst regi^l diversity. Oenocracy, sedilarian 
egalitarianian,' modernization'and the promotion of policies cdf non 
sligmnsnt and peaceful coexistence in international affairs tisre th 
components of this ethos, asudents of political science in', tndii 
refer to it as the Gandhl-^hru framework of values. 

In northeast India, as in othef parts of the aMintry, the poli¬ 
tical system was long dominated by the indihn itational Cc^resi 
party, which acted as arbiter ammg bonfllctlng claims of the varioui 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic gcoipe since the 192^. Althoug 
the breakup of the party was avertpd in l969, its second mpllt i 
1978 led to an ascendancy of ethnic and religious loyalties in th 
electoral process and to the complete overthrow of the electors, 
covenant that had been in force under the umbrella of the Coingresi 
party. The resurrected Congress party of the 1980$ contrails th 
governnent in f^ve of the seven political units of north-east Indli 
Tripura has a Marxist government and Assam is run by a regioiwl Asa 
Gana Parishad (AGP) from December 1985. The electoral procesi^ whic’ 
jhould have been the chief Instrument of conflict resolution, .'has no 
been accepted by certain ethnic groups. A section of the NS^hs hai 
declared its ind^iendence of the XndlSn Onion. Jn a simllSt vein 
the Hlzos asserted a separate nationality for themselves in 066. 
decade later, in 1976, the Meltels of Manipur ceyolted agai^nst th 
constitution of India beciase, in their eyes, the polltioal^procea 
neglected their genuine ai^rations. Various other ethnic groups 
while accepting the broad fcame^rk of the.political systpi# hav' 
asserted a greater role for themselves in political and ecoiiomi 
administration. The Assamese of tins Brahmaputra Vail^ agifsted fo. 
the protection of their cultural, .political eobnoadc.^e-jiiilpeiK 
and for the removafl^ ta f '‘forei^rs' ttafi Agsm ^ing .l979H0: Th 
point is that prim^isl loyaliles of clan, tribb and ji^e^glo 
d e wsndad and still teoeive far greyer loyelty 'rasa th 

State. Loyalty to. the social ordsr, wi«:a.:^nK;iiii^^ 
of cdvilizatibn# did not sllow loMlty 
of the state to gtawj^ticuiar0'lh :,a^feimV“*^^ 
affected by mhyemsnt for national ii^Npcndinde. 
sui^cion MMmg ethnic grdUj^, .tb:^ ^si:ye .in 
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■oelaXlaatlm proeasa in th« taqioB hu b««n at'a Ttrylotf lavei 
ooapupd to itataa «ltb aota boapitabla tarndM a(id Iwyawipt jBwill- 
tl<ai second* during 1228-1S2C theta a ilfeltdd a^inplMiAt 
orsaniecd aigrdtion to am«r and otSei regiohe of nortti^»^ ihdla 
idiich wae well managed by respective aodietiea. , As thh Aatanese 
historian* 8JL Bhuyan* records: 

the Ahom rulers encouraged men from India .to ccane and settle in 
Assam prdvlded their Introduction m of advantage to the cbantry. 
Artisans, craftsmen, weavers, <^erta, accountants, sdMlars and 
saints, both Hindu end Muslin,*mare freely admitted, and.occa- 
sionally brought by special arrangement with the rulers of 
Hindustan as there was an inaitequacy of such men in Assam. But 
these licensed foreigners, aftet having ocna to Assg^ had to cut 
of all co n nec t ion %flth their, mcther country, ahd to becona aaaiml- 
lated with the Assamese In language, nmnere and racial syapathy. 
They become subjects of the Assam government like older ihihabi- 
tants. The Assamese objected to the adnissicn of foraig^rs who 
owed allegiance to other rulers and propos ed to reside in Aasam as 
a temporary measure. The Assatnese made a sharp distinction 
bettmen desirable forei^wrs who come to stay amd become natura¬ 
lised, and underslrable foreigners upon when the Assam govefnnent 
could not exercise any degree of control. Europeans fell ih the 
second category, and hence their entrance was almost always for¬ 
bidden, and their movements closely watdmd even When they were 
permitted to enter the Assam territory.* 


Third, in Assam, the commencement of the civil war in tbf late 
eighteenth century and the subse^ent Burmese war had disrupted 
social harmony and the Brahma^xitra Valley society in particular^was 
in no positlcm to absorb the fresh migrants during the nlnejtmmth 
century. Fourth, the cultural renaissance that deeply influence the 
consciousness of the common people in Bengal under the lemderah^ of 
Raja RAnmohan Roy and Keshabchandra Sen, Ramkrishna Parmmhahia and 


Swaml Vivekanahda have had only a mirginal inf lumcs on tbe ^aople of 
gocth*ea8t India. There ie no denying that peoplelike plganath 
Besbaruah (1818-95), Gunabhirem Barua (1835-96), KAmal^anta 
Bhattaoharys (1853-1936) and several others did meke heroic efforts 
to propagate the renaissance ideals in the Brehsmputra Valley ibi^ no 
outstmding laadershiKjmerged in this behalf. The region wipSii: thus, 
deprived of a mass-mov&Mnt of ioiity wong different sections pf the 
people so refreshingly felt in Bengal. Fifth> the', indisn Ke^ional 
Congreas which united the people of the entire cpttntry undjec: the 
leaftrshipof Mahatma Gandhi for attainment cf np^ohal 
could hot bring the large se^mmnu of tribal 
largely perhai^ due to the PrlU<#» policy of rpsi^C^ 
the hill area. Sixth, the process iof political 
by the British did h^lp in tl# giMMAh of Ih^lt^ogslll^ I 
but this solitary messute could not. uther lA*sh ,:lnt|8rii^l 
cosBunlty in the region. The redygAhlsstion of ^Aimw fr 

time wu an .dmprasaion of tha failiive. tb.dsKel^.^. 

mohlty ma ccntiDimwi~'dd wlh s h ce'Of.eth^-)?oj^f^ 
tlai. tSeyepth, ti^ iclnd of 

I: system of ^-;MOiMl:.h04“' ' ' 
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various chiafa in the hills only in certain 
had email polities vhich «re 

•,ifl conflicts, finally, although the exploita- 

MMuital casoucoss did lead to the establislvnent of oil-- 
99 datitraS and a wuuive tea-plantation econcnv, there was no 
Ls'bata^an the traditional agricultural econony of the rural 
1,1 Bttisans and traders with the intSiistrial economy inasmuch 
pfoduoed in Assam was sent either to Calcutta or directly 
ili fbr aala. Bvan after Independence, a dual economy ethos is 
iin 9 ^ to which the wages of the migrant labour is remitted to 
aams cotside the region and this group of labour cmistitutes a 
;y on" various construction projects. The contractors and 
I, too, transfer their profits to their home states or other 
urban centres fbr investment. Similarly, and in tune with 
los, the major oomfwniea have consistently kept their head- 
at eoonosiic or industrial policy formulation centres outside 
on leading to the adoption of schemes and projects which are 
lot profits regardless of their suitability for the growth of 
or malntensnca of ecology. 

nst this backdrop of socialization among ethnic groups, the 
litas view development having a beating on their control over 
oi political power with a great degree of criticality. The 
n of and various divisions among the national political 
have given greater importance to ethnic loyalties in 
al behaviour in north-east India. Besides, there is a fairly 
adition of use of the state machinery the ruling elites to 
the Interests of their ethnic brethren in securing dominant 
•ns in the economy and educational system of the state. The 
Assam is tha most classic. During the first century of 
rule, the Bengali Hindus furthered the interests of their 
from within and outside the region in securing jobs and snail 
isss to the exclusion of tribals and Assamese-caste-Hlndus. 
:bB 193to and 1940s of the present century, the Muslim leader 
a,, during his stewardship of Assam adkidnietration, encouraqeO 
csltgtonlsts to ei^pand and consolidate their hold over aigri- 
4 ,. la^ After ind^ndence, the Assaunese-caste-Hindus widely 
rs>>tostcumentality of the State apparatus to allow their 
.Otar to have their control over various segments of Assamese 
-adtadnisttatlon, education, culture and econony. 
l^rtisan use of administration Impairs social harmoriy'and 
the clam of opposite grot^m autd ethnic comnunities clamouring 
Itifldrl and administrative power. This leads to alignments 
'aclOtt# mtbnic and religious groups. When political con¬ 
st fiii or wtMtn these do not take place, social harmony often 
ilOMXy ilBSirmd. in such eventualities, an interventionist 
‘QovenmiBnt cannot be denied. The real solution of 
litttctolm. hDWSver, would be in the maintenance of order and 
contiatir?tm»Tit of dialogues and debate for the 
llicbing claims of re^ective cultures and political 
ion of the Mstes and encouragement of the 
m ■■ xt may also be essential to allay the gsnuine 
otm^ty ty providing such safeguards as would be 
J^sndi tbto to iaplement these through' tbs instcu- 
sdsdLnistcaticn and active suppolft froaf.the 
situstions have been recurring thanes of 
raid tctlfkira in rscent years and ace likely to 

Jt iart-S- .t, ■■ 1, ■ 






MnUMMOOinfl fBWM ,-?P!F P|MW|pj|» 

ifCM^im AiMM <^(r|g X9yih^ 

c«o b« no po|?u|«ti6n policy jtowi»,nlol#t.ftk' jbiMir w iwp 

thnt in v«ry nnturo of 9«opr»Aiy ;it ifilX n^ tfockir 1^!l*Hiid(#e«iit 
populiybion cnn ooMo to Ttipot* And into 

AMApu. Any dAAogcAphic,policy in odonr to bn prAOMlM^^ 4 a 
I nto ACobiint; (a) tha poworful ' Xasw ap Aa 

pfAAMtba.of Bangall $lnduA an tiall an Muallai and tlbp tAbAl ofioal- 
tion of thaic allta towarda any fu^a Into Afaw (nir the 

pr a amoa of cattaln alaiMita in AasaM toi^t AiaAi’iatakjltf Ctoalpara 
and Cachar id>o would weloona jaifcapt pepilation txm BaA^adadir 1c) 
tba axiatance (^ a tuannitarliin « y o icfa aaem tte paopla aa wall as 
in tba atate adniniatrativa ag^atua of Naat B^al and Tripura 
towarda aigratioB Bangali »njp cafugaaai (d}'tfaa raapo na ifetlity 
of tba Cantral Ckivarnnent to honour intarnAtional agcaawanta and 
national ooaw i tiwnta; and (a) tha vlapia of varioua political unita of 
north aaat India aa wall as tha atirt^aa qfeAteat B«ngAl>; Bihar; and 
Sikkin on tba 'alien' quaation. BaaidMr^wna acuta povertyand'tha 
traditional distrust batwMn Bipdua A^ Hualiata in Brngladtah capnot 
ba wi^M avay. Hfaataver tha provocafeioo for a la rq a a oa l' a ii^lua of 
rafugaasr into India,, it should be the endeavour o£ our dlplonaoy to 
ensure that t h aa a people are halpad within the Bengiedeeh border, 
tba raapon ai bility being that of the international eb u pa n ity» the 
GovarMMnt of India contributitig pMparoualy for aucb. r*liaf 
opacatlons. 

It would,^hua, ba clear that a population policy for nort h foa r t 
India would not ba only a {Atyaleal barriera or sealing of the 
Intamational borders betwee n India and Bangladesh. It bw to: be a 
product of neanlngfiil oonsenaua betwaen^diffarant politioal uaika in 
aaatwm India and auat adevMitaly ref leet tha ocnoama (tf ^tha ^l«(wl 
paopla. such a policy alone could ba auooaaafhlly iaplwwintad AP the 
govarnmnta of the stataa and at tba oantrtbr^itrailwihiatnkion 
would ba 9 mitly facilitated in ita inpla— ntati on tf aw a i^If• idintity 
oardf ara arpaditloualy iaauad to tha nationala ddaiotiad in 

thaiaa atataa which would help diatinguiah tbaet frow their. naiiiiMMrs 
frcai Bangladesh and Nepal. Tha identity carda^would ba of^raat 
assiatanoe for tha. preparation of. electoral folla^ . ceglstratl^ in 
Mployment exchange and adniaaton intoaducattona 1 inatltiiliions. 
SiniXarly^ the raglalratlon of births and dsatiM and coaputao r y 
ragistraticn of al 1 land, tsmafera .would halp adnhistxatbaft: attain 
its ob^aiptiyes. to. keep the region free Sion,'foraignliwaiawela;!^ -^ 




.f ~ r' i"' . \ w'l r''.V > f' -v . 

r'Hie fultaral '.lenrtsrwpe'.ef Bdft hi a »ft >.-«iai»:.ia 
aavaral.-.atbnio groupf ahoia.-aPBMa'bigiwnekii^it^^ifei^^ 
diffarabca, anirwfe^:fcc».«tNfte ya^nsf^ 
thfro!;^. TIhI fprcwAi .of.vdeifNii:^ 
da^aivaly altwrad i$ia .agwroldiyaiiwm^^M^ 4a 
pMMiciciaahasa.'.af ,a'yaiar..i»^iha'<'Q£ 

—a!ai:thai ttihai ‘ 
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S ptf * JPipmy. poiialatioQ it) NagbalivaCM^ 
M9 p«t etnt)# NKbiraa (93,82 p*r cmt) aad 
JlMi; oicit) wA tuivc • signlfleant pcaMnoa In 
(27*3 per cent) end Aasem (ll spr 
y • ttibe ie (iiacaptejriMid fay Ite oultucel 
be oM of iMi, i*g geogrectiy. and its aoei»> 
Jbl2 tbeae Make tee tribe different froM 
Mi m. etfenlQ. gi^ bf pepple in the plaiiMU 
!ld* of boolotioni, the tribes In north-eest 
t-MW'dMjiMpw oertsln tridta and attitudes ebieb are oonaKia to 
oUMr* tMbe relate to: (a) sense of kinship; (b) adherence to 
Ltional beliefs; (c) love - for the langua^; and (d) deep 
lia^ to the land. 

I tribal «oeiety«the sense of kinship is closely linked to the 

/ 'and blood relationship, a tribe is usually cosposed of a 
of clans# kinship groups and extended fanilies. All BMiiera 
a mem of belonging to a oonunity ahich had oonam ancestors, 
antt baM'foond its cenenting force in the tribal 'aniaistie' 
I, SbiCb is full of spirits related to fire, eaterr forest# 
etc.. li)M tribal dialects ehicb#in several instsnoaS# like 
^e Bodoi and Khasis, have devalaped into.sorttistiert^ 
to tMh g ds gs s and ham provided ooheeion to the tribal eay^lifb 
IS pcowKblal attachsnnt of a tribal to his land is a oosplex edb 
ilatiaiah^iir# the prinary force of ehich is eoonoadcs. But It is 
romted to tradition# fSadly ties# religion and so on. 
ietiibais in the hills as well as in the plains of north-east 
t have been disturbed in a great variety of ways from their land 
i/]947*^>«otwithstanding the governaant policies and prograsnes to 
yom^tKCff itf process casaaenced in and around Shillong# the 
eaiWa Of geeatsr Asaan atelnlstration and now capital of tte 
"^IKi^alayiai where land was released liberally after 1947# 
SHt wae atitc* or less repeated in Negaland after 1943. Ine 
villages in HiaoraM after the inaurgancy in 1966 apdin 
piil /lijrlisfi' found the villagers at coaaunioatioe pointswMK 
wre^tA' seoiirity forces but in the process they ocspleteiy lost 
c^siidMitral villages# pa^ fields and traditional pleceaof 
Tbs land alienation of the trlbals in Tripura was largely. 
aHy anchihstiont of vested interests as a result of tbite the 
t^ Wbff'thsir anosstral land to Migrant'Bangal is and wsot away 
* liijbb raMots arias of ths hills. Assan is a classic case 
|M«bai|^«aviB loat their land and.the future of ioeiU 
tgintenanoe of pbape would greatly depend open ^ 


„ a ante dialed anaayaia in view of its UK^. 
" isdtot te Other etetes of the reg^ 

fU'ttMmam . U. to «* iss 








i».i» »| j in ( N » > .‘ tJi»aiD<» 4tvy»»’-a i i iyt<f < r ic’:^.< ^^ 

i9'|tl|»...:[l!ii*ft fui^|X>0!ti)>M»-/M .tfc:»13r<»*>wid>.-1»»'- tii'niitiw' 
popujiilit^ of^tltr lt»ti ^t9; AdMmUMI - «liP 

ytMTS# li cwp wr i ip ^ aiid;'}Aj99*ly.^ t!6'^'ii^^:-ii)llttiit'JiC:t^^ 

iW il ^ fjiciijtfttqtt fra«.«r9M)U*--lMt -iMie' figri, li< l |i it ' 

'unfcrittl^}' r«ipM«eB of tM Bongall tm«Xiiiw «• ro^f4i tlMrtr 
MQttMrrtdcii^'fadE^ a u po tee ivo oomob' ewBBfMMfi Ibbt*' 

■oiui:!>y to.ttaB.A» B <ttB B B'.fw-yB 3 f<A>oBto-iB.g'yfBtaB thBl»iABhtt%v 

iBBCRiaBB BBd'CaltOCBa-' ■'' . ■‘' vi'-- ■ ‘ ’"' 

fbB MttBt of gcB^tot Bigoifioanc* to^rMMlyBlBr 
that tbB BBAgali a^?AiBi«hBfhBf iin A«mb o^ in Tripue^aro not «t.Bl!l 
BctiuftBA ipy .Boy ftaoiro nor pBOMfvB any :ocai«l^ot) to laarn aitiwr 
Awaaaaa# or Tcipurl or any local tflalact or language. Thay view 
altb pritia that tha Bangali laDgiu^4B veil dawlop^ and Buparior 
tolavary local languaga of north ■.aaBt India. Daapita thi fact that 
sivaral Bengal ia have contributad to tha.ABSMesa language* tha 
a^Kawie of an average Bsngall'apetidng persoiK'toiNurdB h8aaaMa*^tha 
wamt developed of the local languages df nortb-aaBt mdfa, is far 
froei ognpliaantary or respectful. Bhlie nany-educated Bengallia 
l^iag in north<east India view the Afleaeaea lahguageralth a ■ od iciB ii ' - 
of eeapeetj the Mjprity of Ban^li BtiMhis-consider the aaSSMse 
languaM inferior and dependen t i;^. the Bengeli linguage, liteealteir* 
and aedla for creativity and excellence. Over the yearc* the Bengali 
Hindus have set.up their schoola in Aeeetv and in Shillong and tiiay 
ara no longer required to send their children to local vernacular 
achoola. The result is obvloua: the young children do not have 
school friends froa the people of the other linguistic stock unless 
thsy have Isaen educated in Englieh-nediun schoola lAicfa are ttM 
sBClusive preserves of the elite and the ridu Sinilatlyr in evecy 
office there is a sixable Bengali i^esepoe which enables Uie Bsegali 
qpeekera to lead a fairly sa^egatad way of office life. B larpe 
nunber of the Bemali Hindu populatloin in dTipura, cachet add 
Btitwsyitra yallgy vw strength item the pce senoe of a large wmbte 
of people of their stbch in-ltorth B«d 91 lend in Calcutta. All thyse 
IMVa ^van the Bengali Hindus a distindt and enduring colt«^l 
persotuLLity. 

The linguistic profile of Cachar i^da another diMsieion to <^e 
lin^iagh is«|j» in Aasaa cadiar di^ict* both llnguistiaally^and 
Cttlit^taliy* has. a Bmgali pavaooality. Behcly 90 per iHuit of 
CAdkar's 2.5 adl-lioQ p«)pl« spa^ Brngali* tha language of ^lis 
di#tric|lr courts of adid^iotxation i# Bangsli as is mkaasNltMtof 
ihibhidtigo ^ in .-soah tM. edupefional' itsoiti^icns.’ ■Ttd ^^h tte nra fc ljhh 

orBi»^%ae!^iBg^ )4lau^'(^ 'ttacnaf 
sofotlOh'. a«fhgiiiap4;,Aieip^B it|iwUy^;r 







1 MoraMMf miA: oihoGRunf, asmse md zoBnrrr oasis loos 

i* a‘imlMely powairful 
vHpOi^iiiWif, ■ diVttta* population. Howavar, aona of tha 

■-liiliiy»tii>rapr:- ^^4: iMfSO*^ inoi^antttt that Inpart tha pomr of mlty 
‘-liiat-^ S i gt a aili' '^faeBiSii^Miteaa^lwcma- -taia. root causa of distntagration 

sltuMdidnal aittirlx. tMm hat biwn true 
WtIM teiiOStSv-^SiK^^ aovaiMiiik IK» in earliar tiata, the 

JMiiiaiS IMpM in tha ptooaas off ajpteading tha StiHijfisSit- 

mmswrif atn t riiSt 1 1 nn t BlnduisAtion of tha AhoM, intagratloh of 
aia as m i btfCtfaM^ ttifesa^ unity aMahg different people for the cause 
S^iMtional l«dlipatidence and so on. In recent ya 2 M:s, howeVar, the 
AihaSMa isngosss iwvasient gave impetus to the forces which helped 
lefiosa bifurcetloti of Assam, violent conflicts between linguistic 
gtsips, atCi’ iBia process started with tha declaration of Assamese as 
tbs official language of thie State in 1960 its introduction in 
IHhaasIs ftosi'odnninlty developste nt blocks onwards. Ohe framers of the 
rihf lenguiagapolicy failed to realize that the process of making a 
ddSttfslte Aaaiiiisc nationality a durable ocsponent of Indim nation- 
bbod ooUld hot have been . rushed by fc^malizing the state's position 
on the. Aiea s nse language hardly a decade-and-a-half after indepsnd- 
bhba« ‘ PStfN^ patience and deft handling are called for in dealing 
blth:tbe language question whidi is an emotive Issue. 


fhs'ltialis fbebtir 

' there are several dimensions to the question of cultural identity 
ofMusliva in north-eastlindia. However, two groups among the 
adber«)t8 of Islam are easily identifiable. The first group of 
HUSltms during the thirteenth century and are popularly known as 
Aasamaaa Kttsllma ih the Brahmaputra Valley. The second groqp of 
rmf* fgcm BMt Bengal during British rule and thereafter and 
thii group is referred to as Bengali Muslims. The Muslims are not 
found In the hills of Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, Meghalaya and 

Nigiland.'' ' ' - :i 

fbe-AsMUMse Muslims came from North India as members of .^.he 
Humilia azpsditionary forces into Assam from tine to time and belonged 
to tbe Afghan end the Mughal stock, over the years, a bond of unity 
batwsM tl^ ABBamase Bindus and these migrant Muslims develogd. 
OurlM «ia nso-VSishnavite movement of reformation led by Sankardev 
(14^]M9> and Hadhavdav (1489-1597), the Muslims were ass^ltted 
in tba local culture. Today, the Assamese Muslims are proud of w 
AaaiMse Iwguage and culture. Ihe cultural inpact is so overthalie* 
log la mbelatal ■ ralations that tha Assamese Muslins are closer to 
the Asmumss Hindus this) to their co-religionist Bengali Muslims. 
PlliavtlHP ASNiimmse-Bifidui^ the ASsimese Muslims sre monogamous s rid the 
onllabBral divorce is unknown among them; the practioe 
fniitirtted' Mtltid tht Bengali Muslins on tttess counts is just t^ 
rssalt is thst’in cultural terns tyth Assas^ 
thi JMSMans Mtialfon colder thanselvee supaorlor to the 
I'lM Slid tbs AssHmss Muslins refer to the Benga. i Mnalias 
'tisn eanb d uB t ay ^ wos vein as the Assanass Hlrtfos id»o 

ndt playW an obstructionlst ro^e la the 

^^SrtSSIed^^^v«n the Aaeenese.^N^ 

tUtweap Bengali 

^ of tbca^ lengusgs, )«• 


''iy****we'wyyA ^, 
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The dirfKHMlan tbtn otntces around how govecnnental power is to be 
ividad. unoiig different levels to pronote such basic values as 
iberty, eqpwlity and welfare of the masses. They, of course, do not 
all to mention that a real division of power is primarily a 
oUtidal aet with clear political overtones. 

The disoysaiona then move on to the actual working of the local 
overmsntM natural ly, wch important mechanisms as local government 
ouncilr the oosnittee system, local executive and local bureaucracy 
«d important issues, like local finance, autonony vs. coitrol and 
hllosophy of local self-governance are given rather exhaustive and 
tnli^eoed treatanant. 

Ttie remainder of the book-is devoted to theories of local govern- 
ent council, local executive, local finance, autonony and control, 
b siqoplement the tbeoiy-buildlng effort, inportant policy initiating 
ind policy implementing mechanisms, like connittees and local bureau- 
iracies are brou^ into the discussion. Attenpts at theory-building 
las not proved to'be an easy teisk as peculieurities, conplexities and 
llversities in the ccapoeition, forms and powers of local government 
ouncils in a global context remain ever-present realities. Hore- 
iver, as the authors mention, the councils have failed to perform 
heir desi^iated roles properly. The decline of councils in recent 
ears is also related to increase in the power and authority of 
elected local executives. But local executives are also confronted 
rith a number of problems which include lack of trust between them 
ind local level bureaucrats, lack of interest of broad-based national 
>olitical parties in local affairs, and domineering attitude of 
tational government functionaries towards local level executives, 
increasing uaeof committees, though an universal practice,has not 
tlways resulted in improved performance by the local government 
:ouncil8. The relations between the local executive and council 
nraalttees has often been affected by mutual distrust. 

Local autonony and central control is a crucial and sensitive area 
in any study of local government. The authors discuss almost all the 
llmenaiona of the autonomy-control continuum in a prudent manner, 
rhey realiae tha difficulty of inaisting on a clear-cut division 
^twe«fi tha functions of local and national government. Local 
inane* i§ wn jum wWdh cre*ae diacord and disbarmpny in relati^ 
•twaen nat|Aisl and lopal yve rr mm nt s. The. iesut. here is not alMSs 
he ^ivsd by the -latter from the fot^t but the 

;:ji»;'«o«trox ^rclsed by the nahicnhl gov^nmietit 
''•f i« bsuslly extensive. The situation ie 

inability of local govemmwta to mobilia# 
“cai thm aumnditure incurrad. 

*'^HltM(i|b¥>ttelyela, the eyoceae end failure of a local 
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Indian oontext. Conoaptually Q«alclng, elite is a broadet category 
than leader. Like the notion of leader, the notion of elite does not 
nean otM or two outstanding individuals but an organised conscious 
dominant Stratum or group. While member of an elite group prevail 
and eidiibit his exoellence in a particular field, a leader prevail 
over the group with or without the factor of excellence. A leader 
can be elite and vice-versa, but with the change in their role per¬ 
formances. tt is understood that, like most of the scholars, the 
author has also considered leaders as elites. Our main contention is 
that, since Singh's study is the study of leadership, it should 
instead be titled as "Leadership, Entrepreneurship and Social 
Change", 

Author's argument that education is in no way a determining factor 
for leadership (p. 95) is not suf^rted by data. Table 3 at page 72 
reads that out of 182 leaders, 84 per cent of leaders are literate 
(21.4 per cent can read and write, 41.3 per cent have primary and 
middle level educational standard, 12.1 per cent have high school and 
intermediate education and 9.3 per cent of the leaders are graduates 
and post-graduates) and 15.9 per cent are illiterate. So, contrary 
to author's argument, it can be argued here that villagers have shown 
their preference to educated and literate leaders instead of illi¬ 
terates. In a context, when literacy rate of the whole district is 
19.1 per cent, 84 per cent of educated leaders out of 182 In the 
Block can not be overlooked. Hence, education can be considered as a 
determining factor. 

Besides these shortcomings, a vital information, i.e., 'the year 
of study' is also missing; 

; However, despite these weaknesses and omission, the book makes an 
inportant oontribubion to our understanding of leadership pattern and 
entrepreneurship formation in the context of changing rural social 
structure. Though, over the;years, a nuirtjer of studies on entre¬ 
preneurship in India have been undertaken, yet most of the studies 
are conducted in the field of industry and business enterprise. Shrl 
Sin^ i» ona of the few to make an endeavour to examine the entrepre¬ 
neurship pbttnomena in primary sector. Hence he deserves credit- 
ability, Hia msthodblogy is sound and style of writing lucid. It 
Is, thetsfore, s useful piece of work for the benefit of students, 
>cadeBiciaas and mdtoinlstrators, who are involved in transforraatirai 
rural society. 


—B.B. SABQD 
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ooalltloa of Volags could noco readily be. catalysed around a specific 
issue or an Inaninent coranon threat^ but this might be short-lived. 
Mbile Volags ture understandably cm guard to preserve their separate 
identities, they are not above oonpeting with each other for funds or 
trained workers or poaching and piggybacking on the work of other 
voluntary organisations. Further, unwittingly, they can be tenpted 
to flatter the corporate sector by imitation, by tending towards 
gigantism and dog-eat-dog propensities, which ace legitimate as 
modalities and measures of success in the market econonv, but ace 
repugnant to voluntarism. With such complexities, forging even a 
loose confederation of voluntary organisation which would enhance 
credibility of the sector as a whole is not going to be easy. 
Success would require, as a precondition, greater flexibility to 
scdMcribe to a common allegiance »)d combine it with genuine nutual 
respect for each other. Voluntarism must be grounded in a firm faith 
in plurality and adherence to a voluntarily determined code of con¬ 
duct. Miat needs to be reiterated is that even without such a coun¬ 
tervailing power, the opportunity of inching progress in grassroots 
oonfldenoe-building is not necessarily doomed. 

Another institutional problem for Volags is to graft relevant 
technology, managerial talent and professional skills to catalyse 
faster progress in the rural sector. Many institutions, including a 
Rural Hanagemoit Academy, are addressing themselves to this problem 
imaginatively. Even so, in general, graduates in rural management or 
agricultural engineering are understandably reluct^t to live £Uid 
work for long years in the villeiges. Nevertheless, it is encouraging 
that more and more motivated professionals are coming forward to make 
careers in the volunteury aectot. When inducting qualified personnel, 
one has.to be on guard that the emoluments of professionals (even if 
less than those of their peers in the corporate sector) do not lead 
to widening the alienating gulf from the village poor. There could 
also be friction with the typical grassroots worker tdip is less 
educated but a better communicator and catalyst for confidence- 
building at the peoples level. Similarly, innovative new models, 
which are built with concentrated technical and capital ii^ts, have 
to be constamtly assessed against the touch-stone of whether they 
could be r^plioated by t||e people themselves. If this Is not 
obvistech it could only reinforce the old habit of psyc^loglcal 
il 9 B|nslence amongst the rural poor.. In building the capacity,of 
in^^^Woous absorpticMTi of new strategies, the resident qrassroot 
wMlrsr M)d the dsvelopnsnt professional have to find ways to forge a 
hanipnious coEpaot so that they cen jointly determine the modalities 
i^ipsoe ip ^ra8sjEQ0ts-f9wsrd ^valcpoent. 

^ the difficult quastion of the attitude' of .V01ag< 
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motivating interests in .view, namely, comnunity, class, ethnic, reli¬ 
gious, sex, age, etc. Scott Greer divided Individuals into three 
types: (i) comnunity actors, idjo are members of locally based 
voluntary organisations and are informed about the oonnunity affairs; 
(11) nei^ibours who participate in the neighbourhood, but not in the 
local community; (iii) isolates, who are not involved at either 
level. The study Indicated that a parameter in political or inter¬ 
mediary structure of voluntary associations does exist between the 
citlsens and the state and that the citizens who are not involved in 
this structure have interacted with the political system largely 
through the mass media and are far from a majority. 

Some of the plurallsts have argued that the association gives the 
individual a feeling of ccmnunlty with his felloeMnen along'wlth the 
opportwlty to make the rules by v4iic^ he must abide.^^ 

Then, some have noticed that membership has class-bias where 
socio-econ<Mnic Interest has motivated the joining of associati<»is. 
The upper-middle class Individuals are much more likely to hold 
membership than lower class. Moreover, the membership of given 
groups has been found to be largely homogenous in terms of class, 
ethnicity and religion.^ 

A survey conducted by the Survey Research Centre of the University 
of Michigan has shown that joiners are more affluent, better educated 
and more active in politics than ncn-joiners. 

The reverse seems to be natural. Accordingly, some studies have 
revealed that there are lower participation rates in the lower class¬ 
es anS, more so, in blue-collar workers; for financial considerations 
or social relationship largely because of personal and primary 
reasons and their minimal comnitniait to the inpersonal or the second¬ 
ary relatlorahip of the society beyond the family; or because of less 
trust in the larger community and fatalistic feelings that they are 
powerless to change the %K>rld.^^ 

Then, among the joiners, Charles Wright and Herbert Hyman noted 
thtt characteristic of, one particular cultural group than other. For 
instance, in the USA it is more of white rather than the Negro 
population, of Jewish rather than Protestant persons, or Protestants 
rather than Catholics, of urban and rural non-farm residoits than of 
rural-farm residents. Membership is directly related to socio-eco¬ 
nomic-status, as measured by level of income, occupation, house 
ownerAip, level of living and eehication.^^ 

Among the liberal democratic countries of Europe, the Danish 
Oovernant has not been found hostile to developmmt of voluntary 
associations, unlike the French Government. In France, the law makes 
thaa relatively difficult. Rose and Galla^r have Identified that 
the French tradition of relying on the government for action 
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society and Influence its course of development. It is the 
iapecialist ruling circles %«hi<A have provided throu^ their aca> 
deodc outfits the political and ideological basis for the outlook 
of a substantial number of thesmproliferating groups in India. 
By providing liberal funds to these groups, imperialists have 
created avenues to penetrate directly vital sections of the Indian 
society and simultaneously use this movement as a vehicle to 
counter and disn^ the potential of the left movenent.^^ 

Karat la observation may look like an over reaction to the working 
of a group of voluntary agencies. At the same time, it is true that, 
from time to time, the Government of India and some of the state 
governments have come down heavily on some voluntary organisations on 
the plea that they were engaged in subversive and anti-state 
activities. 


AN ASSESSMENT 


It seems our assessment of the working of voluntary organisations 
lands us in a contradictory situation. On the one hand, voluntary 
social efforts in the field of 'development' are a salutary addition 
to the stock of organised efforts to bring about socio-economic 
cbmges. On the other hand, there are voluntary agencies that seem 
to be subversive in character and work consciously to counteract the 
influence of left movement among the vulnerable sections of the 


community. 

Social voluntarism, as a form of organisational effort, has often 
been suggested to supplement government effort and to Introduce a 
debureaucratising influence into areas of social action where 
'bureaucracy' may not be suitable. There are other assuBptions too. 
Governmental resources are thought to be too meagre to meet the 
challenges of development. So, let the society also contribute 
voluntarily and informally through the voliaitary agencies. Another 
assumption has been that people themselves are the best judges of 
their own local situations. With minimal government support, the 
'pex^le' would voluntarily come forward to improve their aocio- 


economlc conditions. 

In these assumptions, the society is constdsred to be auffici^iy 
homogenaous and conflict-free, structural inequality in cur society 
is not acknowledged, nor is it admitted that the fruits of develop- 
■ant have bean consistently cornered by a amsll section of the com* 
mnity. Development is not a value-free concept. It reisee t^ 

vltal^pmstlcm for wh«'7 

ture is oEiented toward benefiting a ai«ll, privileged section, esn 



